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slightest breath of the chill air without to penetrate 
mito this chamber where Royalty slept, 

The Prince was lying upon his back: his counte: 
mance was flushed—the veins on his forehead were 
swollen—and his slumber was uneasy. The Jamp- 
light, played upon his agitated features; and as his 
tipa were parted and his eye-lids nat quite closed, 
the gleaming of the clenched teeth and the appear- 
ance of a portion of the whites of his eyes gave him 
@ ghastly aspect—as if, although the body were 
Jocked in repose, the soul within was awake and en- 
during the pangs of hell. 

Had any ona steod by his couch to contemplate 
him then, the effect would have been hideous and 
appalling on the mind of the observer; but no eye 
witnessed his uneasy slumbers—none save that of 
God from whose vigilance no mortal can escape! 

‘Lhe Prince was dreaming. It appeared to him 
that a faint gauzy mist rose slowly but steadily 
around his couch, until the entire apartment was 
filled with a vapour which gradually became more 
and more dense until it assumed an opaquenees and 
produced a stifling sensation as if he were enveloped 
in a thick cloud. Then a wail stole through the 
midnight air upon his ears,—a wail low, plaintive, 
and ineffably inournful as if the spirit of soine de- 
parted mother had returned to earth to sing a Jul- 
laby over the cradle of the babe whom she had left 
behind her, With enthralled senses and with an 
interest painfully acute, did the Prince feel that his 
eyes were fixed upon a certain spot beyond all power 


ghastly procession go-—the shapes alike of mothers 
and babes gradually losing their natural lineaments 
and becoming horrible, horrible to gaze upon! And 
with their stony eyes did they glare on the an- 
guished Prince,—thosa eyes which lost their vital 
colouring and became of a dull, light, leaden blue! 
Yes—mothers and babes alike glared thus on the 
Prince: babes and mothers reproached him equally ‘ 
with their dead lustreless orbs. 

And though no word was said, yet were theae 
corpse-like eyes as eloquent as tongues. For they 
renewed in the harrowed memory of the Prince all 
the details of his amours with those whose phen- 
toms now reproached him with their stony looks; 
—and he felt that he was a vile seducer in some in- 
stances and a cold-blooded ravisher in others! Then 
he was reminded that he was the father of those 
babes whose innocent lives had been extinguished 
almost as soon as the spark had gleamed ;—-and the 
tremendous truth was held up before him in all its 
darkest, biackest colours, that Ae was the man who 
deserved to be stigmatised as the moral murderer— 
if not the actudl asegesin ! 

And now a wild ory, whose agonizing intonations, 
evinced all the pangs endured by the cunscience- 
stricken man, burst fram his lips,—acry that menta | 
torture wrung from him in his sleep,—an expression © 
of inward poignaney gent forth from +’ & chaos of a 
soul whereun the apirit af remorse was ‘moving ! 

Still he awoke not; despite of the lancinating an- 
guish which rent his entire being, he slumbered 


of withdrawal :—and there—in that spot—the cloud on, 


grew thicker and more dense, until a female shape 
uppeared in the midst, 

And now that shape passed slowly—slowly along 
before the Prince, upon whose forehead a cold dew 
broke forth; and, with feelings wrought up to horror 
indescribable, did he recognise in the spectral term 
the once glorious beauty of one of the many victime 
of his lust! But as he still gazed with haggard 
eyes, another shape stood slowly forth from the dark 
cloud;—and then apethey--and another—and an- 
other! And they each and gli wore the semblance 
of lovely girla whom he had wooed and either se- 
duced or ravished jn his time,—fair creatures who 
had gone down to the tomb with braken hearts and 
blighted affections—~in shame and infamy ! 

But although these apectral ahgpes wore the sem- 
planes of those perished victims, yet was their 
beauty glacial with the colourless hue and the raarble 
fiavicmation of daath ;~—and their forms were wrapped 
ang Gowing garments of the grave! 
iy dike ipegpeed dasamrpr did the phan 
mine round the couch—egch pirouit that they 
readering them more dreadful to look upon 
pid Tikewies adding to their number, 
» Aah ow aore eppeared to have babes in their 









And more quickly began to circle the ghastly train 
of phantoma round his bed—and yet more hideous 
didthey grow The lamplight seemed to impart a 
living lystre to the wasted and faded lineaments, 
making death more appalling and the uprisea 
tenants of the grave more terrible to gaze upon! 

But by degrees they lostthe flawing garments that 
wrapped their forms—~and their forms began to lose 
thetr flesh and their shapeliness therewith—until at 
Jast it was a@ troop of bleached and gleaming skeletons 
which now whirled, aad whirled, and whirled around 
the bed of the princely sleeper! 

Mothers and babes, on the skeletons went; babes 
and mothers, round and round the couch they 
ghded on! With rattling bones the awful pageantry 
of Death swept past and fast and on the horror. 
stricken Prince did the hideous shapes now seem to © 
glare with eyeless sockets! 

Yes—past and faut went the grim array,—mathers 
and babes—babes and mothars~-all with rattling 


bones } 
And with the giddy danoe of the skeleton throng, 
whirled the brain of the maddened Prince; torture 


god horror-erudifizion and anguish—delltiam and 


deepaix, all seemed to enwrap him with the pains 


} 


; affections which thou hast crushed for ever! 
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|] skeleton; and darkness—stupendous darkness—-fell 


upon the scene. 

But this darkness was only a portion of the Prince's 
vision : for the wax-lights, the lamp, and the fire still 
burnt in the apartment. Therefore was it in his 
dream that he was entombed in so dense and pitchy 
a blackness : and while he fancied that his eyes were 
wide open and looking as it were into this deep un- 
fathomable gloom, vivid lightnings appeared to gleatn 
at short intervals across the palpable darkness, 

And then an awful voice~—sonorous as if it were 
the rolling of a huge metal ball on an elastic bridge 
of brass, and solemn as if it came from a being 
whose abode was on the other side of the tomb— 
spoke in the following manner :- 

“Q Prince! has the world no warnings for thee 
and has hell no terrors, that thou livest in deflance 
alike of God and Man? From him to whom much 
is given, much is expected: but although earth hath 
no example of a being on whose head such benefits 
are heaped as on thine, still hast thou paid nr the 
amallest mite into the treasury of the future. The 
white page allotted to thee in the book of the Rarard- 


‘ing Angel is a blank: whereas thy black page is 


covered with entries written in the hues of blood. A 
moral scourge art thou upon the earth; and already are 
thy crimes so great that 1f not another misdeed were 
added, still hast thou done enough to render thy name 
accursed until the end of me! The present gend- 
ration, blinded by the dazzling rays of Royalty, be- 
holds not all the hideous blackness of thy character: 
but when, 1n the course of a few short years, a more 
comprehensive liberalism shall have taught thenation 
to contemplate even its Kings without prejudice, thou 
wilt be regarded as one of the blackest monsters of 
iniquity that ever disgraced the human species. And 

then a man will arise, bold enough to tear away the 
glossy veil which hides the deforinities of the mighty 

by birth and the exalted in rank; aud with an iron pen 
will he delineate all the evil traits of thy character, 
and mercilessly though truthfully depict all the mis- 
deeds of thy hfe. For how manifold are thy enor- 
mities—and how poor the compensation offéred by 
auy opposite qualities! Selfish egotist that thou art, 
if thine eyes fall upon a charming flower blooming 


, in its.vargin innocence, $s but to blight it with thy 
) auatful looks: if thou beholdest the sunny smiles of 


maiden artlesaness, the hot breath of thine unholy 
passion comes upon her lke a pestilence, and thy 
kisses leave pollution upon her lips as the shail voids 
its alime upon the leaf of the rose! Oh! for tlie 
hearts which thou hast broken—Oh! for*the fervid 
The 
ioy of thy conquests remains impreysed upon thy 
mind while the victim moulders in that deep silent 
tomb from whence there is no retuin. Thon tri- 
ampheat in pleasures which are purchased by tears 
~-lamnentations—and premature deaths! Has some 
poor widow a lovely daughter whom she cherishes as 
a pet-lamb, the lone woman’e comfort must never- 
theless be torn away from her to minister to the de- 


‘lights of the Prince of Wales! Has some father an 


only child—a blooming girl reminding bim of the 
much-loved wife whom he has lost—this fair being, 
the old mane prop and support, must be snatched 
| frony his army to suit the lascivious fantasies of the 
Prince of Wales! Oh! that such things should be, 
and scarcely excite a agdtiment of remorsa in the 
bresat of him who causeth that wide-apread misery ! 


Bat hear ma, Pelnce of Walea—hear me.aud tremble! 


Thou may’st pursue thine strociotis career in this 
life—thou may’st go through wature’s n piicke 
ing the fairest flowers, revelling in theit perfantte far 
a moment, and then tossing thetsi aside to wither 
prematurely—and thot may’st continue to feast 
thine ears with the lamentations of rained girls as if 
*swere the most delicious niuaic ;—but, 28 truly as 
there is a God above—a God who avenges ag wall ds 
rewards—a God who is just as well a¢ terdiftl,—so 
surely shall condign punishment await thee, O Prinea, 
in the world to come |” 

Such was the terrible addresa which tolled 
sonorously upon the ears of the heir-appatent to the 
throne, as he lay locked in profound slumber: aa 
then, as the unknown voice died away like di 
parting thutider, a form blacker than the darkness 
appeared to stand out from the dense cloud sure 
rounding the bed, And the Prince fancied that he 
was gazing steadfastly upot the appalling pheno- 
menon, and that the sable shape expanded inte 
colossal proportions, until it became a mighty giant 
of hideous mien and terrible aspect, 

Then again the voice rolled on th. eats of the 
Prince of Wales, while the portentous phatitons 
stretched out its ebon arm with menacing gestiouls- 
tion. 

*« As yet thou hast traced thy path amidst the roses 
and fairest flowers of the earth,” spoke the caloanal 
being; “and thou hast wooed and courted pleasure 
in every shape. All that is loveliest of female beauty 
—all that is most luxurious of banquetting and 
festivity—all that is most sumptuous and splendid, 
most magnificent and gorgeous, in palaces and 
equipages,—ali, all hast thou made thine own, The 
four corners of the earth have been ransacked to 
bing together the means and materials for thy en- 
joyments: wert thou a deity, thy pomp and thy 
state could not be exceeded. The millions toil is 
starvation to maintain thee it luxaty: and if would 
sec as if those niillions were created only te serve 
thee as slaves! Thine egotismn has ranged ever the 
whole world to find food for its aliment—-and ie 
remains insatiate still! Thy whole hfe is pleastre~ 
thy whole existence luxury and love. Instead of 
there being a motrow, and a morrow, and a moriow 
for thee—each having new duties and bringing ‘with 
it hew cares—it seems as if thine entre eitistence 
were a taere continuous dream of soft indolerice and 
voluptuous enjoyment. Such is thy ¢ateer apori 
earth: but what will be thy doom hereafter? Ob! 
hideous and appalling contrast—a contrast bayand 
the conjecture of even the wildest and most hdd. 
tified imagining. But thou hast feasted almost te 
satiety upou earthly pleasures—thou hast bathed to 
the very hair of thine head in the world's fats of 
bliss! Now, then, behold the doom whicl shilis 
thee after death !” oS 

Lhus speaking, the colossal phantom anole 


‘ * oa 3h t ve 
the Prince with his huge ref eg : 
me 











Royal Highness shricked pi ; 
of his slumber—for :t seeméd ay if 4 
slimy contact of a tremendous % 
upon him And he wri aid sth 
horrible convulsions in thé Sindg 

aud then it apyeater 


denly torn ay 

palling rapidity through ga steed 
itch and as dense as i hhgeh 4 
he nambness of an b a 


tum; his teugica ‘Wai 
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ished | beggars--Popes and Bishops are writhing ‘ir 
~and | same pit with thieves and vagabonda. But if 
long, | be places in my realms where tortures are mot 
ossal | quisitely keen than elsewhere,—-if there be 
1ake. | where the fire burns more intensely and serpent 
i the | more sharply than in others,—then do I reserve: 
‘illed | scenes of excelling anguish for the souls of men 
with such dire horror that no m find | have occupied the highest places upon the e 
words to depict it—no human Janguage attord (1rms | And now behold the wanders and the horrors 0 
i to delineate its intensity. And by degrees the con- | kingdom !” 
viction dawned in unto the soul of this Prince that} With these words, the fiend waved his mighty 
he was in the embrace of another Prince, inore | the sweeping effect of which wae as if a strong 
powerful than himself-——the Prince of the Realr1s of | suddenly agitated the sooty darkness that filled 
Darkness! At the same time that this reflection was | air above the lake of fire; and it seemed ta 
Working ita.way into his mind, he became aware that | Prince as if he tottered and shook upon the sur 
the shape of the colossal being was growing ¢ ‘ery | of the colossal pinnacle where he stood. Bai 
instant more and more terrible: for although the | covering his balance just at the moment whei 
headlong journey was continued through the t ack | was about to give vent to a piercing shriek. in 
darkness which was self with the same sensatio 1 as | terror of falling, his Royal Highness suddenly 
if the Prinee were being dragged through a poc. of | held a attange and fearful spectacle. 
muddy water,—yet was he enabled to trace all the} For the Jake of fire had risen in a moment's | 
outlines of thé hideous being that held him in its | up that it appeared as if he suddenly beheld by 
| infernal grasp. And he saw that instead of poss iss- | aid of a microscope a scene which was far distant 
ing lege and feet, the lower portion of the dem n’s | confused before. And that flood of flaming lava 
body elongated in the form of a tremendous ser; ent | now swarming with life—as a drop of muddy w 
—the vast masa of moving, loathsome, undula' ing | abounds in hideous thifgs when inspected by 
blackness stretching away, away, to an incalcul: ble | magnifying power of the instrument just mentio 
distance and at length being lost in the soot-ike| Yes—there, in that vast range of fire wi 
gloom. And as the fiend went rushing on with he | stretched illimitably northward and southw 
speed of the hurricane, thousands of miles a min: te, | eastward and westward,—there, in che erubesc 
that monstrous tail rolled after him in a huge sa le | flood of living, liquid flames which glowed wit 
volume, as if the darkest thunder-cloud bid | withering, sufling heat,—there, in that bound 
gathered to form his trai! morass of ever burning levin, writhed the milli 
As the traveller through a night of pitchy « b- | that people Satan's Kingdom! Attired as they w 
scurity catches a glimpse of lights glimmering in | When upon the earth, and retaining all their mo: 
the distance and beholds them increasing 1n brig! t- lineaments, those immortal spirits of the dam: 
ness and in number as he draws nearer and near:r, | tossed, heaved, and struggled with hideous conv 
until he distinguishes a vast city splendidly illun i- | 610s amidst the tortures that enveloped them. 5 
nated to celebrate some grand festive Occasion,— 10 oh! with what an awful shudder and with whe 
did the Prince of Wales now begin to catch glimp: :s | direful sickness at the heart, did the Prince of Wale 
of far-oif fires, which gradually developed their va ;- | observe that amorigst the doomed myriads wer 
ness and their jurid brilliancy to his view, as t ie | thousands and thousands wearing crowns, or mitre 
demon hurried him on towards that appalling des \- | Or coronets--the emblems of their rank on earth 
nation, At length it appeared to the gaze of t e| Yes—and how vast was the proportion of thos 
horrified Prince that he was approaching an illim - | whose forms were decked in rich garments, and wh 
table tract of country all flooded with liquid flamen, | had gold chains suspended to their necks and glis 
as the fields of the Earth are inundated with wate:, | tening rings upon their fingers—the evidences of th 
Pestilential odours filled his nostrils with a sulphurev; | !uxury in which they had revelled during their lives 
smell, and his throat grew parched as if he had bee 1 | And then, indeed, did the horrified Prince behold th 
ewallowing ashes. A sense of consuming heat cam : fulfilment of the divine saying, that i is easier sor 
rapidly upon him at the same time; and he kne 1 | Cable to pass through the eye of a needle than se 
| that he was being borne headlong on towards th:| 4 rich mag to enter the Kingdom of God / 
endless burning lake of hell! Suddenly, while he was yet gazing upon the tre 
But enddenly the demon stopped short—and hi;/ mendous scene which stretched around atid far awa: 
sible arms placed the Prince upon the summit of .j —that ocean ‘of living fire which had no limit an 
“ shooting up from some unfathomable dept! | which was bounded by no shore—the demon grasps: 
_* black marble pillar on which his Roya | him again with his sable hand which was fashioner 
Tighness was left by the fiend to balance himself a: | like the claw of a vulture; and, holding him forth 
4 mail as ‘he might, with the intuitive conviction that if| at arm’s length over the candescent flood whidl 
neath 21 tt wagis-be to encounter destruction, glowed and rosea below, he excisimed ins low 
: tsi y kingdom ?” exclaimed: the Prince of | voice—“ Now shait thou receive the reward due tr 
pi dbdcnesing tbe Prince of the Earth in that ; thy otimes! Octavia Clarendon and all thive othe: 
nai sogp! now seamed to roll in undu- | victimes shall be avenged! Down, down into the 
b veiede ofzognd throughout all spac,“ Upon | depths of hell—and writhe there henceforth in ever. 
yaoie the line of demarcation hioh Igating torments!” 
i . ad asarpation have traced be-| As these last Fearn rolled away feom the demon’s 
een and the humble—the pampered ieee sottioe wial tiunderings througheut 
ein many! But in ny kingiam 4 the realms of vpsod—bé relinquished his —— 
AA’ thpee distinctions disapphar! in| che Prince, who instantanbously fell screaming wad 
“4 ' Kings are suffering by the aide ie shrieking og beeribly through the et binak sir. 
Y Baal 
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But just av it sppeared to the wretched George | curious tolearn what effect that individual's sudden 


that ho was about to plunge 
take, he awoke with eo convulsive a start that the 
massive bedatead shook and quivered beneath him, 

Than he lay motionless—~utterly motionless—for 
a few minutes, striving to collect his scattered 
thoughts and settle bis scared ideas in such a man- 
ger asto deduce from them the conviction that it 
was really ali a dream! 

But such a dream——-Oh! the death-bed has 
known no anguish and the churchyard has seen no 
mental misery more poignant than the hell of ex- 
cruciating feelings through which the Prince of Wales 
had passed in that tremendous vision. Still upon 
his corrugated brows stood the big drops of terror 
—still upon hia countenance lingered the lines into 
which its hideous workings had convulsed it—and 
still wa. the sense of an awful consternation upon 
his brain’ and in his heart. 

At length, when assured that there was nothing 
of reality in all that he had gone through, he raised 
himself in the bed—poured a quantity of brandy 
into a tumbler—and drank the burning alcohol at a 
dgaught. Then, closing his eyes, he endeavoured to 
settle himaelf to sleep again; and slumber was just 
weighing down his lids, when a strange noise at the 
farther end of the spacious apartment fell upon his 
ears, 


CHAPTER CXXI. 
A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


Witnourt shifting his position in the bed—for he 
was so far overcome with drowsiness as to be unwil- 
ling to make any exertion—the Prince of Wales 
opened his eyes: but he was instantaneously recalled 
to complete consciousness, when he beheld the door 
of the secret staircase open slowly and cautiously. 
The idea that thieves had dared to break into Car!l- 
ton House naturally flashed to his mind; and he 
thrust his hand towards the ailken bell-cord which 
hing behind the curtains, when to his amazement 
he recognised the well-known form of the Amazon 
as she nouselessly glided into the room. 

The first suspicion now yielded to the thought that 
Lady Lade, presuming upon the intimacy of a for- 
mer occasion when she had disported with his Royal 
Highness in the bath, was intent apon some frolic ; 
and, all idea of danger being instantaneously dissi- 
pated, the Prince raised himself in his couch and 
aurveyed the beauteous intruder with mingled feel- 
ings of curiosity and indignation. 

Closing the door as gently as she had opened it, 
the Amazon, who was dressed in her male attire, 
approached the couch; and when she saw that the 
Prince was awake and gazing upon her, she took off 
her hat-—amoathed down her glussy hair—and bent 
upon him a smiling look fraught with a wanton 
eweetness that immediately disarmed him of his 


anger. 

“Pardon me, your Royal Highness,” she said, 
advancing close up to the bed,—-* pardon me for this 
hale Hors liberty—this extraordinary intrusion, 

—and deign to hear me while I give brief explana- 
tion of lee motive.” 
Beauteous lady,” exclaimed the Prince, now 
Pe Soangcnasy that the Amazon suspected not his 
tronetieny 


towarda Tim Meagles—elthough he was 


into the flery | disa: 


ppearance npon har. 6 wellas the 
pie hah epee have forined vel lative to 
the cause of it,—* beauteoug Jady, if you come to 
me as the representative of the Goddess of Love and 
Pleasure, you are truly welcome: for not only am 
I passionately enamoured of yaur charms, but I 
am likewise far from displeased at the sudden and 
unexpected presence of such agreeable company— 
inasmuch as I have only just awoke from 4 dream 
which troubled me not a little.” 

“My dear Prince,” said the Amazon, seating her- 
self on the edge of the bed, and fixing upon bim a 
look full of voluptuous languor, “I came but to 
consult you ae a friend and concerning afriend. If, 
however, you wish to receive me in another and mora 
tender capacity, Iam your Royal Highness’s obe- | 
dient servant now—as I was a few weeks ago in 
yonder bath-room.” 

“You are looking gloriously handsome to-night, 
Letitia,” said the Prince; “and were I an anchorite 
—which, thank heaven! Iam not~you would as- 
suredly tempt me to sin.” 

“ But do permit me to give you some little exple- 
nation of this most extraordinary intrusion,” ex- 
claimed the Amazon, disengaging herself from the 
embrace in which the Prince had caught her—_ 
though not without having permitted him to cull a 
tew kisses from her most red Irps. “The fact is,” 
she continued, reseating herself upon the bed, but 
a little farther off than before,—“sume days have 
elapsed since our mutual friend Meagles 
peared most strangely and unaccountably from his 
lodgings.” 

“Well—I have missed him too,” ejaculated the 
Prince, colouring deeply as he spoke: but as the 
Amazon was looking downward at the moment, he 
flattered himself that his confusion passed unper- 
ceived. 

“ At first,” continued Lady Letitia, “I was not at 
all uneasy, because there might be a thousand reasons 
for his temporary absence from home. But when's 
couple of days passed and no tidings were received 
from him, I began to fancy that he must be in prison 
—arrested for debt, perhaps—and unwilling to let his 
friends know of his tribulation. I accordingly visited 
the Beach and the Fleet, and then made the round 
of every sponging-houee in London ——” 

“With what result?” demanded the Prince, as if 
sharing tie Amazon’s anxiety on behalf of the 
missing individual. 

“ With no success whatsoaver,” replied the lady: 
“and ever since I have beén racking my brain te 
think what possibly can have become of him. Aft 
length—bit not until to-night —it struck me that 
your Royal Highness had probably despatched hin 
upon some secret and important mission ; and 
ing that he posseased a pass-key to the grid 
case of this apartment, I hastened to his lodptings 
possessed myself of it—and made bold vo se 
sent visit For when once a particular tay 
head, I cannot rest unte I have soto 
my suspense was too great to pathy 
until the morning. Besides, it 
that your Royal Highness mig 
tired to reat—in which case Ib 
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drhtah,” he added, strevching his arms forward and 
again seizing her round the waist, “I mean to 
esiaw.” 

Thus speaking, the impassioned Prince glued 
‘Kis Hps to her's and whisperingly spoke honied 
words in hér ear. 

“But it was not for this tender dalliance that 
Tt exme,” she responded, in a low and melting tone, 
as she once more disengaged harself gently from 
his arma: “it was to obtain intelligence, if poa- 
sible, concerning my absent friend-——” 

“And vou heave tinderstood by what I have 
already said, my dearest Letitia,” answered the 
Princa, ‘that I am as ignorant and uneasy rela- 
tive to Meagles as you are yourself.” 

“ Yes-——T feated as much by the observation you 
niade fudt now,” said the Amazon. 

“Gh! lef us hope that it is only some frolic on 
our friend's part,” exclaimed the Prince,—“ and 
that be will shortly reappear. Perhaps, my be- 
phe hattreas, he is at this moment proving 
ithfal to you-—” ‘ 

“ Well —even that idea would be a consolation,” 
interrupted the Amazon, appearing to take the 
suggestion quite seriously. “But if it should 
prove as your Royal Highness imagines, I can 
promises Master Meagles that he will be rated 
soundly by me. Here I have been undergoing all 
the imaginable and unimaginable tortures of the 
oraellest susapense———~” 

“Qh let me kiss those Hps which you pout so 
prettily 1” exclaimed the heir-apparent, snatcbin, 
her to hig arms a third time. “And now my 
charming hantress, Jet me implore you to lay 
avide this moping mood and converse gaily with 
me,” 

‘{t is impossible to rasist you,” said the 
Amazon; and all in a moment her countenance 
became radiant, as it was wont to be. ‘ You say 
that you have had an evil dream ?” 

“Yea—and I am dnll—in low aspirits—alto- 
gether queer, Letitia. And thus I am really glad 
you have come to chat with me awhile.” 

“And I also, since such is the state of the 
pase,” responded the Amazon “ But this dream 
af your's———Ab! you start! Wil, if the aub- 
ject bo an unpleasant one, 1 will not again allude 
to it.” 

Excellent Letitia!’ murmured the Prince, 
pillowing his head upon her shoulder. 

‘There! close your eyes and sleep thus,” said 
the Amazon; and with the hand of the arm that 
was thrown round his neck, she pressed down 
his eyelids as if in a half-playful half-soothing 
Ramour. 

At the same instant, with the other hand, the 
Amazon tock a small phial from the pocket of her 
Breechés and poured a few drops of its dark- 
wloured contéenia into the tumbler whence the 
Prine had already drank the brandy, as just now 


eee ia sweat to repose thas,” marmared 


hin,” replied the Amazda, “ But-—~ 
are all wide awakd again !—add 
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An hour afterwards Lady Letitia Lade wasatand- 


ing by the magniflcent bed. 

Glancing towards the Prince, who was sleeping 
a profound lethargic slumber, she murmured to 
herself, ‘' The cold-blooded villain! Oh! that I was 
compelled t> play the hypocrite with him! But he 
imbibed the narcotic inthe large dram of brand 
which I gave him—and he will not awake 
hours to come!” 

Then a smile of triumph played on the moiat 
coral lips of the Amazon: and she drew from be- 
neath the Prince's pillow the golden chain to which 
was suspended the key of curious workmanship. 
Therewith opening the desk of his Royal Highness, 
she proceeded to ransack its contents; and in the 
course of a few minutes she found the paper for 
which she was searching. 

“Tis as I thought!” she said to herself, again 
speaking low and murmuringly with her liquid, 
musical voice. ‘ The traitor—the falee friend! But 
youshall baavenged, Meagles—youshall beavenged 
—even if I do not sucesed in procuring your re- 
storation to this couutry !” 

Then, locking the desk and replacing the chalh 
with the key underneath the pillow of the Prince, 
Lady Ladesecured the papers about her person and 
took her departure as noiselessly as possible by 
the secret stairc isa. 

When his Royal Highness awoke at a late hour 
inthe morning the first conviction that broke upon 
hia mind wisrhat he had a most distressing head- 
ache—and then the incidents of the night began to 
present themselves in due order to bis memory. He 
recollectedi the hideous dream which bad made him 
endure such exquisite tortures: and those patofal 
reminieences were followed by that of the visit of 
Lady Late. 

Yes — she tad beea with him : —but fur how long? 
Ile knew not! The last incident that dwelt in his 
mind was a laughing proposal which she made him 
that each sbould drink a dram of brandy—and he 
recollected that be had ay good-humouredly as- 
sented to the propositidn and taken his share first, 
rhe herself pourmg it out and handing it to bit 
Then he must have fallen into « deep sleep—for 
he remembered nothing more 

But she was gone—the beaulifal buntress had 
disappeared :—and a vague suspicion of something 
wrong slowly sprang up ia the mind of the Prince, 
Iter mysterious visit—that conversation about 
Meayles—the dead sleep which had fallen upon 
him the moment after he had drank ‘he brandy— 
the departure of the lady before he awoke—the 
unpleasant sensations which he now experienced, 
and which struck him ag being the result of a 
powerful narcotic —~all these circamstances ap- 
pesred to link themselves together and form ¢ 
are of evidence to support the misgivings which 

@ feit, 


CHAPTER CXXIL. 
EVIL, TIDINGS 


Wit the Prince was thus yielding to his gloo 

refluctiung, Germaifi the Prenoh valet stule gently 
into the apartment aad.advatesd dn Upwe towacde 
thecouictito ascertala whethor hismaster wisatrake, 
then perselving that the royal eyes were wide opaa 
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the depettdant bawed and stood in an attitude which 
showed that he was demrous of bang pernutted to 
apeak 

“Well, what 1 it, Germain?’ demanded tho 
Prince impatiently—for he was very tar from beg 
in the best possible humour 

“May it please your Royal Highness,” said the 
Valet, “Mrs Brace solioits an immediate intervien 
on the most important business She wishes t 
know whether your Royal Highness will degn tu 
visit her, or whether it 1s the rayal command thai 
she shall wait upon your Royal Highness” 

“Then the business 1s decidedly ui gent—eh ?” 
exclaimed the Prince. “ Well, let Mis, Brace come 
to me by the secret staircase as soon as possible, 
god in the meantime I shall get up” 

Germain bowed and retued but having de- 
gp itched the message to the mulliner, he hastene i 
bach to the royal apartment t» assist at the toilette 
of ht master ‘The Prince, however, only dressed 
hinself in a loose deshabillée , aud by the time this 
was done, Mis Brace wide her appearince Gar. 
main thin retired, and the hen-apparent was left 

ne with the muilliser 

“Qh! what a terrible calamity his occurred ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brace, at once giving vent to the 
expression of that piofound trouble which agitatea 
het, 

“Whatin the name of God 13 the matter?” de. 
miided his Ioyal Iighness, becoming seriously 
alu med, 

“Rose Foster—the unhappy gnl——” ejaculated 
the muillner. 

“ Well—wall—what of her?” cued the hewr-ap- 
pirent, 

“She is in prison, your Royat Highness——” 

“1a prison |!" repeated the Prin v, starting from 
his chair a3 if he were suddenly gilvsnised 

* Yes—in prison—on a charge of inurdec !” added 
the millmer, quivering fruin head (to foot and her 
luxunant bosom heaving and sinking rapidly with 
the deep emotion which agitated withia 

“Js 1t possible ?—or am LI droaming 2” exclaimed 
the Prince, pressing his hand to his brow. “ The 
beauteous name ot Hose associated with the hor 
ble word Murda { Oh! no--no—at cannot be!’ 
“ And yet it 18 98 true a3 that 12m here to tell 
you the sad tale, o: that you are there to hear it,” 
said Mrs Beace, in a tone that left no possible 
room for any farther doubts upon the subject. 

“But she is utterly incipible of vach ¢ ¢rime :” 
eyaculated his Ruyal Eliginess, atl! cruelly be- 
wildered. 

“Of that I am well aware,” rejoined (he milliner. 
“ Nevertheless, a ch ushing amount of circumstantial 
evidence wenshs against her—and it is impossible 
at present to say whether the matter will take a 
turn when the examination comes ou at noon this 
day. At all evente, it is probable that the gicl may 
be led into revelations bug tou well calculated to 
comproxise your Royal Highness and myself—” 

“ Aud yet Rose possesses a generous disposition,” 
exclaimed the Prince, 

“ But she will scarcely acraple ta tell the trath — 
all the truth,” retarted the miluuer, emphatically ; 
“ to avoount for her bevoming a houselesa wanderes 
lagt night when the dead was committed ——” 

% Tell me the clecumstances of the case,” intar- 
rupted the Prince. “At present 1 am thoroughly 
ta the daeix gonoerning it, Who has bean iaur- 
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dered ?—-where was the erinie committed ? ~~ an, 
how happened it that the acousation shonld be made 
against this poor girl?” 

“ All I know upon the subjage is thia” answered 
Mra, Brace, —“that about an hop age the matron 
of the infirmary of Clerkenwell Prigun nalled upon 
me to state that a young person had hewn taken 
thither last night on a charge of murdering ® ent 
tun Wilham Dud.ey,the valet ofthe Hon, Me. Baten, 
v10915 the only son of Lord Marchmont. 1% 
that the erime took place in some unfinished bell 
ings in the north of Londyu, and Rose was 
captured while flying from the spot” F 

* Bu' it 16 umpossible that she coud have heen 
guilty 2?” exclauned the Prince. 

“J have already told your Royal Highness 1 do 
not beheve that she 1s,” answered Mra Brace, “To 
return, however, to what I was saying, the matron of 
the mifirmary informed me that the young prisoner 
had given her name as“Rose Foster and had stated 
that she had been for some weeks in the empl 
of myself, but that she had quitted me suddenly 
reasons which she should explaia if necessary, 
matron accordingly visited me ta ascertain if thoge 
statemeuts were correct, I nat only assured her 
that they were, but likewise expressed my firm son 
vittion of the innocence of the girl, to whom J went 
a very kind message bythe mation. And now your 
Royal Highness will please to tell me what aa to be 
done in this most distressing case-——~for if Row 
should cxplain to the magistrate the causéa which 
drove her forth from my house, I am totally wy 
done.” 

“ What. 22 the name of heaven, do you advise }” 
demanded the Princo, becoming more and mare 
agitated every instint. “For my part, I feel ae if § 
were looking thrangh a fog —~” 

“ But in the midst of it there 1s ¢ pit yawning to 
swallow us both up’ observed Mre. Brace, in a 
tone so profoundly solemn that it caused the Prince 
to tremble with a cold shudder from head to foot. 

At this moment there was a kaock at the doar; 
and his Royal Highness exclaimed with petulant 
impatience, “ Come in !” 

Germatn entered — bowed —~ and asid, “May it 
please your Royal Highness, a person wishes to see 
Mrs, Brace unmediately upon very particular bus- 
ness.” 

“ Who 1s 4?” demanded the Prinee. 

“ A young lady who gives the name of Forrester 
was the response. 

“Ant one of my own girls! ejagylated the 
railliner 

* You had better see what she wanta and then some 
back to me,” said the Prince, 

Mra. Brace accordingly retired; and the hai» 
apparent began to pace to and fro ip ag 
manner —~ for the terrible intelhgenes be vi 
morning received troubled him sorely and que ania 
into the background of his memory the ipeidonte-a 
the past night, 

In a few munutes the millinery rebumiedinn? sete 
staggered back santo the royal apesim seabirds 
wild and haggard—her countenaned, Aras 
and her entire form aie ab scsi 

} 
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* Speak—I conjure you to speak, miy dear Fanny !" 
oxtlaimed his Royal Highness. “What is the 
gaatterf—what new misadventure has securred 2?” 

“ Another murder—another horrible marder—and 





one of my girls in custody upon thecharge !” returned 
Mrs. Brace, gasping forth the'words with difficulty. 


“Qh! ruin is coming upon me—I see it—plain and 
palpable ——”’ ‘ 
“Cease—cease these lamentations,” cried the 
Prince, with feverish impatience ‘as he re« 
covered from the ahock which the mulliner’s terrible 
revelation had esused him to experience, “ Surely 
your brain be wandering—your ideas are un- 
settled~—~ob ire labourng under a delusion ——” 
“Would to God that I were!” exclaimed Mrs. 


her hands to her throbbing brows 


Broo, 

and shuddeting* yiebly. Rose Foster at Clerk- 
Gaok-Caroline Walters in Horeemonger 

‘Lies Prison—each accused of a diaoolical murder— 

each able to make revelations that will bring down 

rain—aitter ruin upon my head~—-O God! it 1s 

more than I oan bear!” 

And the wretched woman burst into an agonised 
fit of weeping. 

This efflux of tears consoled her somewhat--or at 
all events relieved her; and in a few minutes she 
wiped her esying, * Misfortunes never come 
Me aed ce a bik and threatening indeed !” 

“Sate adcond calamity—what is it?” demanded 


the 
“She midwife in Fore Street—the woman whom 
I heave often named to you—was murdered last 
nigitt,” wald ‘Mrs. Brace; “and one of: my girls—a 
certain Céfelbie Walters has been taken into cus- 
iapieien of haying perpetrated the deed.” 
“ And is that‘euspicton we 


founded, think you f” 
inquired his Royal Highiess. 

“ Alas t‘yes,” was the mournful respouse. * Caro- 
tine Walters is as capable of the crime imputed to 
dor, 22 Foster is incapable of the deed with 
which she ia charged.” 

# And from what channel have you learnt this new 
yhisfortune!” asked the Prince. “Who sent Miss 
Forrester to yout” 

“ A Bow Street Officer has just been to my house,” 
returned Mrs. Brace. “ Indeed he 1s warting there 
now, in case I should like to see him. For although 

i the murder of the midwife was committed in Lam- 
beth, the magistrates of which district will examine 
the wretclied girl presently, yet this Bow Street 
officer has been engaged to instetute the usual in- 
quines co 
ployed wi both cases. What shall I do?—would you 
‘ndvise me to see him ?” 

“XY have a very great mind to see him myself,” 

aheerved the Prine. “These Bow Street ranners 

ge yoen who will do anything for monsy : they can 
 Phibect eyjdence to surt Jast which side they please 
hhh g@ike black seem white or white black.” 
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ing the accused; and he is now em~ | &P{ 
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seek to save that Caroline Walters whom you be. 
lieve guilty, as well as our poor Rose Foster whew 
we feel to be innocent 2” 

“We must save them both, Prince!” answered 
Mrs. Brace ; “the révalations which Varoline Wal. 
ters could make concerning me-———” 

“Enough !” ejaculated his Royal Highness, who 
appeared to have made up his mind to play a reso- 
inte ‘and determined part “Goand bring the Bow 
Street officer hither by the private staircase.” 

“in five minutes he shall be here,” answered 
Mrs. Brace, her countenance lighting up with hope. 

She then hurried away—and the Prince resumed 
his walk up and down the room: but this pacing ta 
and fro was Jess troubled than before, inasmuch as 
he persuaded himself that the Bow Street officer 
would be enabled to avert the pecaliar evils which 
mow wore 60 menacing an aspect. 

In a short time the door of the private staircase 
was opened again—and Mrs. Brace re-appeared, 
followed by a tall, stout, middle-aged man, shabbily 
dressed, and carrying a huge stick inhishand On 
being thus introduced into the presence of the 
Prince, the officer made a bow which, though very 
low, was as awkward and ungainly as if 1t were an 
elephant practising an obeisance ; then advaucing 
towards his Royal Highness in obedience to a has- 
tily-whispered imtimation from the lips of Mrs. 
Brace, he made another bow and waited to be 
spoken to. 

“ What is your name, my good fellow ?” inquired 
the Prince, adopting a very conciliatory tone. 

“Peter Grumley, may 1t please your Royal High- 


ness,” answered the official, 10 a voice which was as 
rough and hoarse as if he were apeaking through 
a cracked bassoon—for the truth was that he had 
been singing the best part of the night ata free- 
and-oasy. 


“Well, Mr. Peter Gramlay, we shall know each 
other better presently,” said the heir-apparent. “I 
believe you are an offiter at Bow Street-——” 

“The head officer, at your Royal Highness’s ser- 
vice,” was the response, accompanied by another 
elephantine bow. “In fact, this here lady,” he 
continued, jerking his thumb over his shoulder to- 
wards Mrs. Brace, “ has told me as how that your 
Royal Highness bas a mind to put a summut in my’ 
way ~-and I should be proud to do anythink to please 
your Royal Highness, let alone the recompense 
attending it.” 

“ And I may depend upon your caution and se- 

crecy respecting my interference in the business 
that I wish to consult you upon?” said the héir- 
arent. 
“ Yd sooner slit my windpipe than blab a syllable,” 
exclaimed Mr. Peter Grumiey, with more emphasis 
than ce. “Besides, it’s my dooty to obey 
your Royal Highness which will some day be the 
euverin of these rel-ems,” 

And the embryo “sovereign of the realms” 
gould not help smiling‘at the pronunctation of the 
Bow Street officer, who, thinking that he was bound 
to take the cue of gol manners from the Prince, 


a oa if bis head were sudden! 
opeaing ae ee r 
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enlam of the two dieadial murders which were 
eommitied last night?” said the Prince, mter- 
rogatively, 

“Such is my woeation, may it please your Royal 
Highness,” answered Grumiley. 

“And what is your opinion of each case?” de- 
manded the Prince. 

“Well, about the one what took place in the 

up by Barnsbury Park,” rejoined the offi- 
eer, “I think there's some mystery as will make mat. 
tere turn up diferent from what they now appears: 
for it don’t seem natral that a dehoate young gal of 
sixteen should murder a middle-aged walley with 
whom she dogsn't appear to nee had any con. 
aoa eer ~~. AS for fother cage—the one 
over ia, Lambeth—I sent my man Mobbs~...Please 
your toe ae Gramiey, ager 
PA peo mock 


is Mobba———'tis the same wot 
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pitched his wife out of athrea-palr pack and oui 
his child's head off some five or six year ago. May 
be your Royal Highness recolleets the circum 
stance ?” 

“1 cannot exactly say that I do,” responded the 
Prince, with a visible shudder: but he spoke 
mildly, inasmuch as it was his policy just ab this 
moment to contiliate Mr. Grumley’s 
as much as posmble. “But you were about tr 
me some information respecting the 
in Fore Street ?” 

“ You—no I were,” observed tha : 
I was on the pint of tte Zot o ee foe 
that I sent my friend Mobbs spe boa OOR ARG Te 
little ocean yochepronieds ane “ 
all he saw an cs wi 
Tiust have butchered Gt i a 

ease my arora y tee a oe tion 
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“Gan you ondertake to get Rose Foster off ?” 
ae the Prince, now coming direct to the 
t. 


“ZI can’t say—but I think I might,” responded 


i Mr. Grumley. 


“ And Caroune Walters—would it be impossible 
—atterly impossible——” said the Prince, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Nothink is impossible, may it please your 
Royal Highness,” observed Gramley : “ but there's 
@ many things that is wery difficult, all the same.” 

“But you area not the man to be daunted by 
d:fficolting #* remarked the heir-apparent. 

* Joust the last feller in all creation to give up 
anythink in dewpair,” returned the constable. “ Me 
und Mobbe is the most desperatest chaps in Bng- 
land when we've got a partickler pint in view; and 


1 when the means doesn't turn up of their own ar- 


cord, wo makes ’em.” 

“J see that you ate an enterprising thah, Mr. 
Grumley,” observed the Prince “ Now the tenth 
is that as these girls who are in custody, have been 
in the service of Mrs Brace; and as I take a 
deep interest in everything that concerns Mrs. 
Brace-———” 

«J don’t want no explanations and no apologies,” 
interrupted the officer, perceiving with his natural 
quickness that the Prince had special reasons of 
his own for the course he was pursuing “If your 
Royal Higtness wishes that them young gals should 
be got off, Yl do my best-— and Mobbs shall 
also, Bui it will cost sammut hand- 
SO 

“Met @ word more upon that subject!” inter. 

the Prince. “Mra. Brace will give you five 


| hundred guineas as an earnest of friure generomty 


~—and Wf you succeed in the matter, another sam 
to the like amount shail be yours.” 

*I'm very much obleeged to your Royal High- 
ners — very mach indeed,” sad Grumiey, mth a 
Jew bow: and he then turned to follow the mulhiner 


“Wy from the apartment. 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 


THE EXAMINATION. 


| Ir meas tmid-day—and the Police-Office at Bow 


Street was crowded to excess. The intelligence that 


ee sung and beaunful girl was about to be examined 


of committing the foul crime of mur- 
spread lke wild-fire;—and although the 


on @ 
der, had 
contained not a hne upon the sub- 


morning 
| jeot—for news werenot published so speedily 10 those 


tunes as they are at provent—yet the entire metro- 


| bad already experienced the sensation of min- 
| te po and horror invariably attendant upon | ™a¢! 


aivoutation of each a rumour. The result was 
that nutabers of persons had been rmpelied by eu- 


1 stinisy to the police-court, which was speedily filed; 
. dei imormense moltitude, unable to obtain admit- 


if Wlowhed up the street, 


dys haokney-coaclteoke through 
thins 
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the tongues which expressed a conviction that ss 
sweet a creature could not possibly have commutted 
the odious crime laid to her charge, and these ob- 
servations enhanced that courage which now armed 
the poor orphan girl—the courage mspired by con- 
scious innocence ! 

With modest dignity and with a winning maidenly 
reserve—as unaflectdd as every attribute of her vir- 
gin soul was guileless and artless—drd Rose Foster 
pas¢ from the hackney-coach along the passage 
leading to the Office, on entering which she instantly 
became the focus for the looks of all present. A 
moinentary faintness came over her—an evanescent 
dhazziness made her stagger back a pace or twos but 
recovering herself even before the rude hands of 
Grumley were stretched forth to sustain her, the 
maiden ascended with 8 firm step into the doch. 








And now the maiks of sympathy which she had | 


already received outside were renewed within, and 
several persons present were inoved to tears at the 
contemplation of that sweetly interesting young 
creature—go mild and innocent in ldoks, so touch- 
ingly beautitul, and so modeat in demeanour—ac- 
cused of a crime totally incompatible with her seem- 
~Bgly gentle nature ! 

Near the magistrate the Hon. Arthur Eaton was 
seated, A profound melancholy sate like a sombre 
shadow upon the countenance of the young man; 
and the moment that Rose Foster was conducted 


into the Court, he fixed upon her a long, searclung, | 


penetrating look, as sf to fathom the innermost re- 
cestes of her soul. Then bewildered and baffled— 


not knowmg how to believe her guilty, yet not daring | 


te give tus own convictions the he by pronouncing 
her mnocent—fall of uncertasnty and of grief— 





pained and angusshed at the idea that so much tur- | 


pitude was posmbly coucealed by at equally con- 
summate hypecrisy—Arthur Eaton withdrew jus 
eyes from the pale countenance on which dwelt all 
the serenity of conscious virtue | 

In a hitle box or pew on the right hand of the 
magistrate, sate a barrister dressed in his wig and 
gown. He was ashort, tlin, pale-faced man, with 
hatchet features, compressed lips, and keen searching 
eyes which went wandering restlessly about the 
Court, but appeared to settle for an instant upon 
every countenance one after another. This was 
Counsellor Sharply, one of the most noted Old Bailey 
barristers, and whom Mr. Grumley had Jost no tina 
in engaging the instant he had received the five hun- 
dred guineas trom Mrs. Brace, Not that Mr. Grume 
ley had any particular instructions to give Counseller 
Sharply in the matter, but he had told the learaed 
gentleman to watch the case narrowly—a general 
lunt that he was to throw as much discredit upon 
the prosecution as possible. 

And now the proceedings commenced by the 
strate inquiring the name of the prisansz. 


“Your worship,” said Copnselior Sharply, nsing 
and bowmg poltely to she beach, “1 appear fur 
Mass Rose Foster, the young kady who has the mus 
fortune to stand before you.” 

“Her name 1 Bose Foster, than!” observed the 
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fence af Misa Foster: for Mre. Brace is well assured 
that thers must be some fearful mistake in the charge 
eo far as it applies to the young lady whom your 
worship will presently release from custody.” 

This address was delivered with the insinuating 
smile which gentlemen of the Jong robe so well know 
how to assume at times ; and the magistrate nodded 
once or twice, as much as to say, “ Well, I daresay 
it will be eo: but we shall see.” 

* T should like to state, your worship,” observed 
Mr. Grumley, in his hoarse bassoon voice, “that 
what Counsellor Sharply says is perfectly correct. I 
made inquiries down in Pall Mall just now—and 
Mrs. Brace assured me that a better young gal or 
one less likely to do wrong, never broke bread. Mrs. 
Brace is a highly respectable lady, your worship, 
and will come for’ard 1f required to speak to the pn- 
soner’s character.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Grumley,” said the magistrate: 
“ we shall see all about that presently. Now let us 
hear the charge.” 

The Hon. Arthur Eaton stood up and immediately 
respouded to his name, which was called by the clerk. 
He deposed as follews:— 

“Tt was about eight o’clock last evening that I 
proceeded to visit certain buildings which are in 
progress of construction near Barnsbury Park, on 
the northern outskirt of London. I was accoin- 
panied by my valet, Wilham Dudley. The work- 
mien had previously Jeft— and we were alone, or 
fancied ourselves to be alone, on the premises. 
Dudley hghted a lantern, by the aid of which we 
inspected all that had been done to the edifice since 
the preceding night. ‘There is a small court-yard in 
the centre, from which four passages branch off We 
were walking along one of these passages, when I 
took the lantern from Dudley’s hand and paused a 
moment to examine something that had struck me 
to be a defect in the wall. Dudley continued ad- 
vancing in front; and he had just entered the court- 
yard, when g cry burst from his hps—and he fell 
dawn heavily. I rushed forward—and at the very 
same moment that I thus bounded into the yard by 
one passage, I caught a glimpse of a female dressed 
in black plunging into another passage on the op- 
posite side. J did not pursue her because I was 
struck motionless by the horrible spectacle which 
met my eyes. William Dudley lay a corpse at my 
feet! For nearly a minute I must have remained 
apell-bound—speechless, paralysed, transfixed with 
dread horror, Atlangth the very excess of anguish 
forced me into motion: my hmbs were unlocked— 
my tongue became unloosened. Raising the cry of 
‘Murder, { fell upon my knees by the side of the 
bleeding victim—and I know not how long a period 
slapasd, but certainly not many minutes, ere some 
labourers appeared dragging in a female dressed 
in black. The instant that I caught sight of the 
mourning garments and heard her screams, [ na- 
turally concluded that she was the murderess ; and 
I believe that I said so at the time.” 

“But you did aot catch a glimpse of the face of 
the female figure whom you saw flitting away from 
o goene of the murder?” exclaimed Counsellor 


© No—I saw not the face then,” exclaimed Baton. 
“Aud Fou eannot awear that the re 
mes: inthe fires igatanne, was the prisimer atthe 
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know beyond all dowbt that the prisoner at the bar 
is the murderess,” replied Baton: “ whereas I should 
be sorry to make an averment half so ive, AL 

I beg you to believe,” he added senphati ly, “that 
I sincerely — ardently unfeignediy hope her ine 
nocence will transpire.” 

“ No doubt it will,” exclaimed Counsellor Sharply : 
though at the moment he did not pretisely sae how 
such a consummation was to be resched-for the 
evidence was certainly of a most damnatery nature 
against his client. 

He then proceeded to eross-question Mi Baton, 
who frankly admitted that he knew of no passihis 
reason which could induce the prigoner to assassinate 
his valet, It evidently was not for the sake of plan- 
der; inasmuch as the murderess must haye deen 
him (Eaton) inside the passage with the lantern ia 
his hand, at the instant she struck the blow; and 
consequently she was well aware when atriking it, 
that she must save herself by flight the moment 
afterwards and could not remain to rifle her victim. 
Mr. Eaton likewise stated that Miss Foster was a 
total stranger to him; nor had he ever heard her 
name mentioned by Williams Dudley, much Sess 
seen them together. 

One of the labourers who had ateested Rose wae 
then examined; and he stated the circumstances 
under which he and his companions had been induced 
to detain her. 

Mr. Counsellor Sharply now elicited the important 
fact that whereas it was by a passage yunning in a 
northern direction from the court-yard that Mr. 
Eaton had seen the female figure , if was 
on the southern side of (he building that Router 
was flying so precipitately when she was encountered 
and captured by the labourers. 

A surgeon who had examined the hady of the 
deceased waa now summoned; and he degoribed the 
nature of the wound which had cansed hia death, He 
likewise produced the weapon with which the fatal 
deed was accomphshed, and he declared that the 
blow must lave been inflicted by an arm that was 
either endowed with great strength, or else nervad at 
the moment by the most malignant passiona. 

At this declarhtion all eyes w ed upon Rose 
Foster—and every one felt hew inconsistent the 
black deed was with the ingenugusness stamped 
upon that sweet pensive countengnee, and how in~ 
compatable was its violence with the grace and 
lightness of that rounded arm { 

“Hand me the weapon, if you please, alr,” said 
Counsellor Sharply to the surgeon. 

This demand was instantaneously complied with; 
and the barrister observed that it was a large ol 
knife originally provided with two blades, but ene of 
which had been broken close off at the haf, ‘Bia 
other, which had inflicted the death-wound, ‘was 
about six inches long,” pointed like a dagger, and 
sharp as @ razor. 

While turning this weapon over “ ot tet Tals 
hand, and affecting to regard it w an 
acrutiny, though in reality only gaining tiaxe to xaek 
his imagination what question to, ade a: 

pig “Oahe 








hand wash away the blood, 
the buck-born handle 
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qoreMinised the knife with a vivid 


who were engaged in it. 


Mobbs shook his head knowingly -—— Grumley 
whispered to the Counseilor—and the learned gen- 
4ieman himself, drawing his gown over his shoulders 

| witha véry important air, addressed the magistrate 


in the following terms :-—— 

“From something 
worship, and whith it will be inconvement to men- 
tion at this etage of the proceedings, I have to request 
that the examination be postponed for about a couple 
of hours. It ip now two o’clock; and if your worship 
would wot object to take the case again at four——” 

“Tecan have no objection to accede to the learned 
gentleman's request,” observed the magistrate. 

Oduasellor Sharply then looked mgnificantly at 
Grumley and Mobbs, both of whom disappeared im- 
mediately trom the Police-Office. 

“« Now,’’ exclaimed the learned gentleman, wrapping 
up the knife in a piece of brief-paper, “ J have to 
request your worship to retain this weapon locked up 
in your desk until the renewal of the examination.” 
_ Quis demand was likewise acceded to; and the 
counsellor then wrote a few words upon a slip of 
paper, which he folded carefully and handed to the 
wagisirate. This fonctionary read its contents with 
evident surprise, and for a few moments appeared 
unceftain how to act. Meantime Rose Foster and 
all the spectators were gazing upon him with the 
most breathless suspense and even torturing interest : 
for it was quite clear that some incident of vital im- 
portance had developed itself in favour of the young 
and beautifal accused. 

“Tf your worship hesitates,” said Counseilor 
Sharply, in a determined but respectful tone, “ I 
shall make the demand not only aloud, but in a far 
nsore formal manner.” 

“Perhaps this proceeding will be the best, Mr. 
prvi observed the magistrate, glancing sig- 
nificantly at the paper; “and I accordingly act in 

with your wishes.” 

Then, without any farther hesitation, he banded 
the slip to the Hon. Arthur Eaton, who appeared 
perfectly wonder-stricken by it8 contenta’ The 
solour went and came With extraordmary rapidity 
spon his cheeks; and when he endeavoured to apeak, 
138 tongue clave to the roof of hus mouth. At length 
1¢ found words to express his feelings; and, starting 
rom his eeat, he exclaimed, “I protest with indigna- 
10D" 

“Silence, sir—the case is adjourned—clear the 
sourt!” cried the magistrate. 

“Clear the Court!’ shouted tue asher; and the 
talf-dozen constables snd runners lurking about 
regan to bundle the spectators out of the place, so 
hat the din thus created entitely drawned the words 
f Arthur Katon, who was continuing to address the 
nagistrate and Counsellor Sharply in an animated 
na eucited manner. 

Rose Poster was removed from the dock and con- 
Midipd to a privater com, whesg 
githd befors the fire, weeping rly. 

Phe young maiden sturted back on 
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ing to Mr. Peter Grumley, who in his turn 
keenness of look; 
and his man Mobbs was next admitted to this con- 
ailtation, the nature of which, although it took place 
im open court, was still confined to the three persons 


ehe had experienced so much persecution arti 
misery. But Mrs. Brace her in her arm 
and straining her vehemently to her bosom, mur 
mured, “Pardon me, dear Rose—parden mre, for al 
that J have done!” 

“Ah! madam, I am not vindiotive,” said the 
young girl, burating into tears: “and if you ari 
really sorry for everything you have made mi 
suffer-—~” 

“IT am-—I am—my God! believe that I am!" 
cried the milliner, shedding her crocodile torrents 
over the generous maiden who was confiding and 
unsophisticated enough, despite all her bitter ex- 
perience, to put faith in the professed sincerity of 
the vile woman’s compunction. 

“ Then do I pardon you, Mrs. Brace—yes, with a 
true Christian forgiveness,’ said Rose. “And I 
even feel bound to express my gratitude towards you 
for interesting yourself in my behalf this day— 
likewise for the assurances you sent me by the cone 
stable—-—*’ 

“What did he tell you, my love?” demanded 
Mre. Brace. “ Let me know all he said, that I may 
see whether he delivered my message properly and 
completely.” 

“He told me that yourself and the Prince had 
paid him a very large sum of money to take my 
cause in hand and make my innocence tranapire,” 
said Rose; “and that yourself and his Royal High- 
ness were well satisfied that I am innocent. He 
moreover advised me to leave everything to the bar. 
rister whom he had retained in my behalf, and be- 
sought me to spare the Prince and you in any state- 
ment that I might unavoidably be called upon to 
make mn order to account far wandering abroad 
last night. He added that my ce was sure to 
be rendered apparent, and that'h discharged 
he was authorised to give me a huydred guineas on 
your behalf, and either recommend me to some 
respectable family or see me safe off'hy coach to any 














country place whither I might we to repair. 
This was the sum of the comm ions made to 
» 


me by the tall stout constable.” 

“ And you may perceive, ny dear Rote,” observed 
Mrs. Brace, “that the Prince and myself are deeply 
penitent for all we have caused you to undergo You 
have forgiven me as a Chniatian—I dare not ask you 
to look upon me again asa friend. Nevertheless, I 
will act as one towards you; and please God that 
your innocence becomes manifest to-day——~” 

“Oh! 1s there any doubt of it?—~can there be auy 
uncertainty in the case?” exclaimed Rose, suddenly 
alarmed by the milliner’s observation. “What means 
this prorogation of the hearing ?~what meant all chat 
mystery respecting the knifef—and what was the 
reason that Mr. Eaton became so powerfully affected 
at the énd of the proceedings ?”’ 

“You forget, my love,” anawered Mrs. Brace, 
“that I have not been present at the exantination, I 
have been waiting here in the b anspenee—-arnid 
in tears, a8 you found me. AJLT kaow is that some- 
thing important suddenly transpired in yoar 
and that the renewal of the investigation promisgs to 
be dharacterived by the most vived, startling, ahd 


es 
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found Mrs, Brace Hiyilling interest.” 
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“Do not give way to despondency, my dear 
ebild,” said ie Brace, in so soothing a tone and 
lavishing such tender caresses at the same time, 
that the poor orphan girl not only forgave her from 
her heart for the past, but felt comforted and 
cheered by the maternal affection displayed with so 
much apparent warmth towards her, 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 
A MAGNANIMOUS WOMAN, 


Waite the preceding incidents were ocourring at 
the Police-Office in Bow Street, a scene which we 
must interrupt our narrative to describe was taking 
place at Cariton House 

For it was a hittle after twelve at noon on this 
memorable day, and the Prince had just achieved 
bie morning toilette, when he was startled by a knock 
at the door leading to the private staircase. 

Dismissing Germain, his Royal Highness hastened 
to answer the summons; and the Amazon entered 
the magnificent aparcment. 

“Ah! my sweet and mysterious visitress of the 
dark hours !” ejaculated the heir-apparent: but he 
stopped short suddenly—for the handsome coun- 
tenance of the lady wore an expression of severity 
verging upon sternness, and she made an inpa- 
tient gesture as much as to imply that she was in 
no humour for joculanty. 

The Prince closed the door,—and drawing him- 
self haughtily up to his full height, he said, “ May 
1 ask what has procured me the honour of this 
second visit from Lady Lade within a few hours, and 
what 1s the reason that she wears a gloomy aspect ?” 

* Has your Royal Highness nothing wherewith 
to reproach yourself?” demanded the Amazon, 
fixing her large dark eyes full upon him. 

“ Doubtless I am culpable of many small vices, in 
which, 1f I recollect, your ladyship has borne a 
share,” responded the Prince, now assuming a tone 
of lrony: “once in yonder bath-room—and last 
might ———” 

“Oh! you may affect satire to your heart's cou- 
tent, Prince!’ exclaimed the huntress, her splendid 
countenance becoming crimson with indignation. 
“But permit me to inquue whether that latter 
weakness on my part to which you allude—I mean 
my visit to this chamber last night—engendered 
any musgiving in your mind?” 

In guod sooth, my sweet friend,” said the 
Prince, still maintaining an ironical tone in revenge 
for the proud bearing and severe looks assumed by 
the Amazon,-~-“in good sooth, 1 was inspired with 
some partial misgiving and vague suspicion of a 
siniater purpose on your nok cal however, by 






the olrcumetance of your k nit of love aud 
pleasure—but by the myatery sieanding’ your dix- 
pearance.” ve 


“And the brandy gt ! 
gald the huntress, now six 
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“You are aware,” added Lady Le | 
finishing the sentence for hie. “ Well, it is saa 
to bandy words in this manner ;—and therefore I | 
will at once confess that I fad a special and sin. 
ister purpose in visiting fed Royal Highness dur. 
ing the past night—and that purpose 1 acoum, 
plished |” 

“Yes—you became my hed-fellow-—~" began 
the Prince, unable to suppress a eueer. 

* A truce to flippancy !” exelainwd tis huntress. 
“This matter is serious—and your Royal Highness 
beholds before you a woman who is as strong in 
her resolation to werk out a settled plun, as she is 
frail and yielding in the school of love. In a w 
then, I have vowed to effect the restoration 
Meagles—or at least to avenge him” 

“Ab! it is as I more than half feared,” mas. 
tered the Prince, changing colour: then, fixhig 
upon the Amazon a look full of that flendish matiy.. 
nity whieh formed no inconsiderable element of his 
disposition, he said, “Beware how you wage wat 
against me, Letitia~—for I will crush you as if you | 
were a worm ” 

“i defy you—by heaven ! I defy you !” exclaimed 
the huntress, her eyes filling with a more than 
usual radiancy, her countenance becoming of the 
richest carnation, and her splendid bust s 
so proudly that it threatened to burst through the 
taghtly-fitting frock which developed while it con- 
cealed those grand and voluptuous contours, “ Nay 
—look not so black upon me~your brow 
lower with storms--but your eyes shoot fofth no 
hghtnings that kill! For once you have to deal 
with a woman who will fight you with apy weapons 
that you choose to name, Shall it be swords or 
pistols? Oh! no—no—the courage of your Royal 
Highness cannot be screwed up to euch a pitch,” 
said the Amazon, accenting her words with a cute 
ting bitterness. “Shall it be treachery and in- 
trigue? Ah! there you are more proficiekt and 
likewise more daring—because snakes out 
of sight, through the long grass, and then insidi- 
ously sting their victima {” 

“By the living God! I will not endure this in. 
sulting language,” exclaimed the Prince, becoming 
purple in the face. “Depart, woman—or I will 
summon my lacqueys to thrast you ignominionsly . 
forth {” 

“Dare to call a single domestic hither,” said the 
Amazon, in a calm bat determined tone, “and @ 
will horsewhip him as soundly as I will presently 
thrash your Royal Highness if you dare ta menace 
me with such insolence again. For mark aie-rand 
tremble,” she exclaimed with a strong : 
then, after a few moments’ pause, during which ahe 
kept her eyes dauntlessly and ¢ fizwd open 
the Prince, she added, “ You are in my power | 
completely in my power ! 

The royal voluptuary trembled from, beail tefeot 
with a rage to which he dared not give vert, for 
he saw that there was a sternaess of purpose on the 
part of the Amazon which avast be well backed by 
@ consciousness of possessing that power which 
she proclaimed herself to bold in terror ovep him. | 

“Now listen to me with gétaniion,” she sald; | 
“and see whether I hawe been putting forth idly 
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whe neonmeaty to wny plan that I should send you 
falow alomber—and I became your bed- 
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% 
in to obtain an opportunity of practising 
Wajolery which -woeld induce you to drink 
the glass that I had dragged beforehand.” 
“But this was the foulest treachery—the most 
daumable perfidy that woman ever practised!” ex- 
diaimed the Prince, casting looks of demoniac 
hatred upon the Amazon. ; 
“Not worse than the treachery and the perfidy 
whieh your Royal Highness practised towards the 

‘{ gaan who had been @o good a friend to you,” re- 
: turned the huntréss, her coral lips thus shooting 
forth the sharpest arrows. “But now shall you 
learn the purpose which I had in view last night; 
and this explanation will afford the key to that 
mystery which places youin my power. Ina word, 
then, Prince of Wales, I have possessed myself of 
your most secret, most valuable papers !” 

His Royal Highness staggered baok as if sud- 
debly strack with the sharp blow of a hammer: 
for all the fearful truth broke upon him in an in- 
stant—and he saw that he was indeed in the power 
of a woman who was not likely to surrender up the 
gorreptitiously-acquired talisman of her influence 
until all her objects were fully accomplished, 

“Listen again,” she resumed, after a short pause, 
~~“ and I will tell how I discovered that it was you 
through whose agency poor Meagles was sent out 
of the country. The other morning his landlady 
received a letter stating in concise terms that he 
had been detected in treasuonable designs against the 
Soversign, but that through the leniency of the 

Government he was permitted to repair 
without delay to North America, on condition that 
he never again returned to his native land. This 
letter was shown to me; and I instautly saw therein 
the evidences of some infernal treachery. But my 
suspicions did not at once fail upon vour Royal 
Higivaes> : on the contrary, L rather fancied that it 
waa come device of your despotic father the King, 
to rgb you of the services of a mau who was 80 
faithful and so devoted. But when I learnt that on 
the very same day when Meagies disappeared, your 
valeb Germain had been to his lodgings—had re- 
| mained ‘there fora short time—and had then taken 
| his departure, with some frivolous excuse,—it struck 
me like an inspiration that there was somethiug 
wrong. My suspicious were thus directed into the 
right ebannel; and on examining Meagles’ writing- 
desk, 1 saw enough to convince me that some 
one had been there already. It was not then very 
diffienlé to put two and two together; and I re- 
solved to take wp my friend’s cause with even a 
| more zealous championship than if it were my own. 
The campaign has been opened—it commenced 
last night—and the advantage remains tome. By 
a litte stratagem, a great object was achieved. 
} ‘Tho papers—those valuable, those important papers 

are in my possession; and I am now here to 
| Setkate wy own terms to you—the discumftted, the 
| Mefoaged,’ the humiliated enemy.” 
; Monies deserved all that has happened to him,” 
| anid the Prince, in a thick hoarse voice and with a 
idieed snwaner: “for he stole the papers from ore 
g Bret testance--aud it was ‘by their aid that 
iy Med he pverawed my fether.” . 


S Wo Mail got dispute upon the point,” réspanded 
as Aairte cain nd résolutely. “ Suffice it 
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which proves your father to be a perjured minereant 
and a cold-blooded traitor to a young, lovely, and 
confiding woman whose heart ho doubtless broke-———* 

“Calumniate not your King !” exclaimed the 
Prince, trembling with rage, 

“Then the documents proving your own marriage 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert,” continued the Amazon, 
heedless of the interruption,—“a marriage which, if 
proclaimed to the public, would lose you the crown 
that vou hope to wear——” 

“ Ah! do you dare menace me 2” cried the Prince, 
clenching his fists and grinding bis teeth. 

“Thea the correspondence which shows that this 
same Mrs. Fitzberbert—your own wife,” proceeded 
the remorseless Amazon,——“ became the paramour 
of the Marquis of Bellois—the mother of a child, 
too——” 

“ Fiend!—devil !—demoness !” ejaculated the heir- 
apparent, stamping his feet with fury and extending 
his arms menacingly towards the huntress, 

“ Rage on—rage on—I defy you!” she exclaimed; 
and her musical laugh rang through the chamber. 

“The papers—you have them about your person 
—yes the plunder is concealed beneath your gar- 
ments!” cried the Prince, in a hoarse thick voice and 
in broken sentences, “ But, by the eternal God! I 
will tear them from you—lI will rend your garments 
to shireds—I will marder you, sooner than let you 
escape ine!” 

And with a species of savage yell, such as a 
hyena sends forth when goaded into fury, he sprang 
towards the huntress, 

But, nimble and agile as the young fawn in the 
forest, the lady darted aside; and at the same mo- 
ment a bright dagger which she drew from the 
bosom of her frock-coat gleamed acrosa the eyes of 
the Prince. 

“Touch me—and I strike!” she exclaimed, her 
handsome countenance suddeuly expressing an im- 
placable sternnese, 

For nearly a minute his Royal Highness stood 
gazing upon her, uncertain how to act. Hus white 
and quivering lips deuoted the fell passions of the 
malignant coward; for he could have found itin his 
heart to murder her then and there, had he not 
dreaded to encounter the sharp poniard which the 
Amazon displayed so suddenly. 

“ [tis useless for us to quarrel thus, Letitia,” he 
said at length: “let us come to terms.” 

“Yes—bur I must dictate them,” was the re- 
Spouse. 

“Put up your weapon, and we will look the mate 
ter calinly in the face,” cned the Prince, , 

“Oh! 1 am not afraid to give you even the change 
of falling upon ne unawares,” exclaimed the Amazon, 
as she returned the dagger tu its sheathein the bosam 
of her garment. 

“Do you take me for an assassin 2” demanded hits 
Royal ilighness, flinging upon her a farovious 
look. 

“Since you ask me the question,” replied the 
huntress coolly, “I will candidly confess hat. there 
are no eximea of which I deem you to be incapable? 
oe OL bit perky blood nee his 
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iis heirship te the crown! He was therefore com- 
pelled to smother his rancour—stifle his hatred—eat 
the words that rose to his lips—and swallow the re- 
torts which his indignation prompted! And this 
was a terrible, terrible humiliation for the first gen- 
tlLman in Europe to endure! 

“ Let us keep to the pomtimmediately before us,” 
he satd, after a long pause. “The terms upon which 
you will surrender the papers—all the papers with- 
out reserve———” 

“ Those terms aie easily dictated,” interrupted the 
Amagon, “In the first place, Mr. Meagles must be 
restored to his country and his friends” 

“I will procure an order from the 
that effect,” said the Prince. 

“T would not trust the Government a whit more 
than I will you,” rejoined Lady Lade. “Bad Kings 
and Princes make bad Muinisters—and such 1s now 
the case 1n this wretched country.” 

“ Well—Meagles shall be restored,” said his Royal 
Highness, again biting his hp to restrain the wrath 
tliat cost him such severe struggles to prevent it 
from boiling over. 

** Meagles shall be restored, you say? Good! 
That xs the first point. The second,” continued the 
Amazon, “1s that he be raised to the peerage on the 
day of your marriage with Caroline of Brunswick, 
and that a pensiou of five thousand a-year be settled 
upon hyn at the same time.” 

“Letitia, you are mad!” exclaimed the Prince, 
now more amazed than even angry. 

“ Well—if you are afraid to ask your royal father 
for those boons,” said the huntress coolly, “I must 
repair to Windsor myself. It will not be the first 
time that I shall have demanded of bis Majesty a 
peerage and a pension for some one on your behalf, 
and provided with such »mportant documents, it 38 
not likely that the King will refuse my prayer.” 

“No-—-no—you need not visit Windsor a second 
tame,” exclaimed the Prince. “ Come—I assent to 
the aecond condition ~~ a peerage and pensivn for 
Meagles on my weddmg-day. And that 18 all, I 
hope?” 

(Vest have nothing more to stipulate,” an- 
swered the Amazon. “But I may as well inform 
your Royal Highness that the papers are not about 
my person—nor are they accessible to you! Well 
concealed are they now—and well concealed will 
they renaim, tutil the fulfilment of the conditions 
just lad down. You may employ bravos to way 
lay and murder me: but my death would not give 
you back your papers, On the contrary, they would 
fall ynto the hands of persons less serupulous than I 
—and instead of reaping any advantage from the 
crime, your ruin would ensue. I give you this 
warnig, because I am fully aware that the idea of 
sending me to an eternal sleep has flashed through 
your bram more than once during the last quarter 
ofan kor, You will therefore now do ga at your 
per.” 

Thus speaking, tne Amazon tarned away and 
moved towards the private door—wlile his Royal 
Highness, astounded at the fact of her having read 
bis thonghis so eauly, remained transfixed and 
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off'to America ing ship-of-war? The peopla of Eng. 


land have to support navies in order 
become instruments of o on agéinet theme 
selves! God's curse will light apon such a al 
Government !" she added bitterly, “ But that uw not 
the pot. We were talking of Meaglea—and you 
will do well to have a fast-salling vaseel sent after 


him + for T accord six weeks, and no more, for the fal- | 


filment of our terms. If that interval elapses without 
seeing Meagles return, then will I publish the papers. 
Farewell {” 

And having thus spoken, the magnendmods 
huntress quitted the oral epartment—leaving the 
Prince of Wales more humihated, more diaguated 
with himself and al) the world, and more dispose 
abandon himself to despair than ever he had 


before. Indeed, to te!l the full trath, he was justin | 


that hu nour when for a cup of the waters of oblivion 
he would have sold his soul to Satan! 


CHAPTER CXXYV. 
THE WORKING MAN'S WIPE AND CHILDRED. 


AND now we have another scene to relate, which oe- 
curred contemporaneously with those described in 
the two preceding chapters, and te which we must 


direct attention ere we can return tothe Potice. Office 


and resume the adventures of Rose Foster. 

For while she was standing in the dock soon after 
twelve on this memorable day, —~and while the 
Amazon was exhibiting the magnanimous herolem 
of her character to the Prince of Walex,—a sad and 
pitiable spectacle might have been pen in that 
garret where the wife and children of Melineth the 
Working Man were huddling together. 

But the working man himself was ot there! Tho 
letter which he had written, and which was in the 
same style as that penned by Meagles, had been daly 
received by the unhappy woman, to whose heart it 


had appeared to carry the blight of death! For now , 


did she feel herself widowed—now did she look 

her children as tatherless ,~and, in addition to this 
appalling misery, was the crushing idea that 4e-——the 
man whom she loved so fondly,—Ae, the husband of 
herself and the father of her children,—that he was 
plunged into the bitterest, deepest despair ! 


Oh! as that poor woman pressed her babe to hes 
breast and cast round her eyes upon the othex threw | 
children who sat near her looking up mito her worn | 


countenance aa if seching for consolation there, but 
findigg all a hopeless blank or else the sombre 
of despair,—as she thus threw her hot and taarless 


eyes around and at a glance embraced the yufortinate | 
beings who were left dependent solely upon lett, 


itseémed as if her heart-strings would soap auddes 
and she must sink down beneath the intoletatife 
of her nisfortune. ay 
A husband torn away from aeidkly, dying wittt 
a father {rem four children the eldeat of wholk tus 
mere boy and the youngest a babe at the 







Oli! it wag too much to ke —too mud 
for a strong woman te endare—gnd therefore eiangh 
to crush altogether tha ailing creataire Whe ited 4 
already seeit db mdch i | 
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bad fhen been introduced to the garret; bat he 
man would not remove into « better lodg og 
Wer fear of absorbing his little store ere he eho Id 
Siedned in obtaining employment. Then it hi 9- 
about his pereon all is 
‘tweasure at the moment wnen ne secame  - 
volved in the adventure which hurried him w h 
such rapidity througn the mock-trial at 1 1¢ 
Home Office—the joumey to Woolwich —a 4 
the embarkation in the best whence he plunged » 
desperately into the Thames on the night of pite y 
darkness, But we must observe that when heh d 
penned his brief and; formal note, as dictated to hi n 
by the hivelings of despotic authorities, he had e¢ i- 
trusted hia gold together with that letter to te 
peace vHiner who undertook to deliver both ne ~ 


yfd that he had 


in London: but the villanous messenger |: 


the note at the proper address, and retained t ¢ 


tig himeelfi Yes—all—every farthing d 4 
keep: not the smallest mite did he spa ¢ 


the ghildren who were in like manner render | 
fatherless { 


been redeemed from pledge—~all found their wi 7 
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recent state of 
into the shivering, shuddering chill of semi-nudity- - 
and the landlady’s looks waxing blacker and mo) » 
auspicious as the weekly rent-day was appreachin, , 
——the poor creature felt that she could have lain hei . 
self down to die, had it not been necessary to live o . 
as well and as long as she could for the sake of he ' 
children ! 

And now the morning had arrived when the pit 
tance was to be paid for the garret—and it was th: 
same day as that on which the incidents of the pre 


ceding chapters took place. 
Searcely had noon been proclaimed by all th 


‘Time with their iron tongues,—when the shary 
oniinows, expected tap at the door was heard; an 
Mre. Thomas, the vixenish landlady, entered th 


garret, 

“Well, Mra. Melmoth, how be you to-day ?” aske; 
the woman, affecting a civil tone although she mor 
then half s that she should have to chang: 
it in a minute: for the distress of the poor family 
was no secret to her—her lynx eyes having markec 
every article that was taken out by the eldest boy t 


bene re cere rnc rr a rate ca Nn ee 


ledge. 
ev nits Thomas, I am very ill—and nearly driver 
to"dempair with misery and anguish,” replied the 
jpbot woinian } “ and what is worse,” she added, burst- 
i. tears, “Iam even nuable to pay you the 
| 


!” ejaculated ths landlady smacking 
the wall as ben pee for the 





wy Wew savenga or 
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for the woman who was made as it were a widow ai 4 





fond thos the few comforts which had be 
gathered in that garret—and the vesture which h: i 


hack to the pawnbroker’s to furnish the meas 
of procuring bread. Woeful fate !—heart-rendir z 
and agonising was it for that poor mother to a 2 
atticle after atticle disappear, swallowed up by tl e 
ravenous maw of the monster Pauperism! Ani 3 


elie day by day saw the garret coming back to 15 
misery—and her children lapsir ; 


megs of the metropolis,—those faithful servitors a 


poor folks!” shrieked the landlady. “I tell you } 
been robbed with my eyes ho and I'll prove 
Hasn’t the things which should have been left for: 
to put the brokers in upoit-hasn’t they been 1 
moved undet my wery nos¢——" 

“They have—they have indeed,” sobbed M 
Melmoth, pressing her babe to her bosom and | 
deavouring to calm the other children who began 
ery: “ but everything has been made away with 
procure bread——” 

“The rent should be paid first,” ejaculated M 
Thomas. “Now what am I to tell my landlord wh 
he comes and asks for hie money—which he will 
this evening—and I'm just the half-crown short—- 

“Surely, my dear Mra. Thomas,” interrupted ¢ 
working man’s wife, “ you can truat me for a f 
daye—till something turns 1" 

“Nothink won’t turn up,” cried the heartl 
vixen. “The Government is a persevuting you a 
your’n—and they'll hunt ye down to the dogs. B 
the chase ehan’t take place in my house, I can t 
you. Besides, the tax-gatherer has already be 
and asked me why I keep such seditious, vickedl 
disposed people beneath my roof-——-” 

“You do not mean to turn us out?” exclaim 
Mrs. Melmoth, casting a look of mingled terror a 
anguish upon the landlady. 

“ Yes, but I do though!” was the withering, bligh 
ing response. “So tramp—be off——” 

“ Merey—mercy !” screamed the poor mpthei 
“if not for me, at Jeast for this innocent babe-—~ar 
those unfortunate children——My God! mercy- 
merey——”’ 

“No~—tramp—be off—out with ye!” vociferate 
Mrs. Thomas, working herself up into a perfe 
fury. “ Bundle—or I'll call ia a constable——” 

“Come, then, my poor children—courage !” mui 
mured Mra. Melmoth, in a stifling voice—for sk 
felt as if her heart must break. “ Come—Jet us ¢ 
forth into the street—and—and———bag !” 

As she uttered these lest words, the poor woma! 
staggerev against the door-post and almost droppe 
the babe from her arms: for although ashe had ofte 
and often thought that to beggary her doom mts 
Jead—and although for weeks and months past, he 
waking reveries by day and her dreams by night ha: 
depicted herself and all her children drawn up in | 
ghastly, ghost-like line in the public streets stretch 
ing forth the hand of mendicity,—yet had she neve 
dared breathe aloud the awful word itself until th 


present occasion. But now the appalling momen 
had arrived—the consummation of the calamit; 


stared her in the face—she was already satandiig 


upon the threshold of that doom which she had s 
long foreseen and which now madg her bleed stagnats 


#s if chilled in her veina 

And forth went the unhappy family—~the ine 
human landlady overwhelming them with reproaches 
because they were poor! 

Oh! poverty is indeed a erime in this land of aivi- 
lisation and of Bible So¢ietiea—in this coun! 


where teligion is made so much of that th 
law to punish sgt the treadmill those who sonm. 
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historians have covered with fulsome praises, but 
who wus a scandal and a abame to human nature as 
well " a seourge and a curse to the human race,—it 
was in Mis time, we say, that the working man’s 
family turned out from their garret-home into the 1n- 
olemency and houseless desolation of the open streets | 
And now the oft foreshadowed doom was come at 
laet—-the long foreseen consummation was present— 
and the heart-broken mother of the crying, starving, 
shivering cluldren found herself fated to teach them 
haw to beg ! 
In Whitehall did they take their stand on this 
Rernpon of their mttiatiye in the arts and devices of 
ney, But an imtiatrve only was it mdeed. 
oF ‘pure, unadulterated nature—traced that 
— anit inefiable sorrow upon the countenance 
of the tnothar, and gave that woe-hegoie 
the children, 


Godi—no-—the goene was all too tru¢ and all too 
oetural | 
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Yes—in the great thoroughfare of Whitehall 
Mrs. Melmoth take her stand, with the babe in ‘her 
arins—the eldest boy and the girl on her mght baad, 
and the youngest boy on ner left, Therein 
thoroughfare, where a King had once et 
righteously put to death for making wat on Mls 
psople—that same King who 1s now falsely called a 
Martyr,—thare was it that the working man’s 
and children placed themselves to eup cate alge 0 
the permis gh 

O Workiug Men of Zaginnal hov many thousands 
--how many hundreds of thousands of ye have had 
your families go down into the atrests to beg? Rise 
early—toil hatd all day—eat of the erg end 
drmk of the paorest the while—-gq to-bed i 
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workhouse come at last,—and your end is either 
death on a dunghill, or death in an Union with the 
blessed certainty of a common deal coffin and a 
pauper’sa grave,—while your children are left upon 
the world to go through ali that you have suffered 
—meet the same experiences — pass through the 
same miseries, privations, woes, and heart-breaking 
afflictions—and perish in the same way at last! Yeu 
—-Working Men of Iungland! this is your doom— 
this is your fate! Ye who make silken textures for 
the indolent wealthy, are shivering in rags your 
selves; ye who raise all the choicest fruits of the 
earth for the pampered, insolent, overbearing aris- 
tocrat, are starving yourselves ! 

By the living God! all this is intolerable! It Js 
enough to make ye atheists—infidels— unbelievers; 
—and it assuredly is far more than sufficient to 
make ye Chartists, Republicans, and Cunnmunists | 
The appalling misery and the monstrous oppres=10n 
which exist in this country try your faith in God's 
morey to the very uttermost;—and if any one 
were to preach the doctrine that the world was 
naught save a huge pitiless machine, uncared for 
by the Almighty but abandoned to the caprices 
aud iniquities of Satay, ye would not be blamed if, 
yielding to the influenees of your own bitter ex- 
perience, ye believed therein ! 

But, no {—the Working Men of England require 
not sophistry—much less metaphysics to account 
for the evils which they endure. The causes are 
too palpable —tao glaring—too apparent ;—and 
those causes we ourselves have proclaimed and de- 
nounced a theusand times—and shall continue to 
proclaim and denounce so long as there remains 
the smallest partivle of misery in these realms! 
For the causes thus alluded to exist in our vitiated 
institutions,—and ghiefly our aristocracy, with its 
hereditary titles and its law of primogeniture—ita 
usurpation of all the governmental and administra- 
tive powers of the State—its heartless tyranny and 
its cold-bloaded avarice—its voluptuqusness ang 
luxury, maintained at the expense of starving 
millions and wideespreaa injustice—ita diabolical 
despotism and its insatiable capacity ! 

But we had almost forgotten that poor family 
whom we have just seen turned out into the streets 
~—turned out to beg, or starve ! 

Carriages—splendid equipages—rolled by; and 
the poor woman said to herself in the blackness of 
her despair, “ What have the children of that lady 
done that they should ride in so fine a coach, while 
mine are shivering and starving here !” 

“Mother,” whispered the eldest boy—and hd 
pointed to his little sister, who had sunk down ox- 
bausted upon the cold pavement. 

“O God! that we wereall dcad—that we were all 
dead ” murmured Mrs. Melmoth, in a low tone, but 
with a concentrated bitterness such a3 she had never 
experienced nor displayed before: and, giving the 
babe to the eldest boy, she took up the little girl— 
pressed the poor child to her bosom—and covered 
her wan, thin face with kisses, 

Gh! that was indeed a sgene of misery—misery 
~misery! And here must we leave for the present 
the anfortunate woman with her starving children, 
~-yes—Jeave them there—in the open atreet— 
houséless, penniless, foodiess—ay so many, many 
thousands of the British Working Men's families 
dre at all times houseless, penniless, foodiess ! 
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CHAPTER CXXVL. 
WHO 1S THE CULPRIT? 


Punorvau.y at four o'clock on this day of many 
and startling incidents, the case of Ruse Foster 
was called on again at the Police-Odice in Bow 
Street; and the young girl once more entered the 
dock with a firm step. Her countenance was coin- 
posed, though very pale: buta slight tint of the 
rose appeared softly on that colourless purity of 
the lily, as she received au encouraging look from 
Counsellor Sharply as he entered the little box or 
pew ou the right hand side of the magistrate. For 
in that rapid and anly just perceptble glance, the 
orphan read a certain satisfaction on the part of 
the barrister which convinced her that he enier- 
tained a good opinion of her case; and thus to a 
soul already fortified by conscivus innocence was 
the anodyne of hupe imparted—that hope which 
resembles the dew that falls so gently, so silently, 
aud yet so refreshingly upon the withering, half- 
blighted flower ! 

The look which Rose threw timidly round the 
court, showed her that it was as densely crowded 
as in the earlier part of the day: but two circum. 
stanceg instantaneously struck her as siguificaut,— 
for in auch a aitaation the verie.t trifle assumes an 
importance which an ordinary occasious would be 
totally overlooked The first was that Arthur 
Eaton no longer enjoved the distinction of occupy- 
ing a seat near the magistrate, but was placed in 
the body of the court, between the dock and the 
bench ;— and the other circumstance above al- 
luded to was that neither Mr. Peter Grumiey nor 
his factdtum Mobbs were present. 

“ What course are you now abuut to pursue, Mr. 
Sharply?” inquired the magistrate, by way ot re- 
opening the proceedings. 

“I purpose to beyin by asking the Hon. Mr. 
Eaton a few questions,” said the learued yeu- 
tleman, rising from his scat and drawing his gown 
over his slioulders. 

* Do you wish me to enter the witness-box, sir?” 
demanded Arthur, whose manner was marked by 
a peculiarity which failed not to strike every one 
present: for there was a restless glitter in his eyes 
accompanied by a nervous quivering of the lips 
and an agitation of the entire being, which, coupled 
with the mysterious turn that the proceedings had 
appeared to take at the first examiuation, began to 
excite strange and starthug suspicions in the winds 
of the spectators. 

“No, sir—I do noé wish you to euter this box,” 
said Counsellor Sharpiy, with that significancy, or 
rather semi-surcasm aad covert irony in which 
barristers are so prone to indulge: “ you oan ra- 
iain where you are—at least for the present,” added 
the learned geutleman, with a deeper meaning, as 
he glanced encuuragingly at Rose Foster, © 

But it was almost with a feeling of alarm that the 
young girl caught this look and comprehended its 
purport: for, when considered in connexion with the 
mysterious observations in which the Counsellor 
had been indulging, it appeared a¢ if he meant to 
iutimate the probability that Mr. Eaton would 
speedily change places with harself And Rose was 
alarmed, because although she was deeply, deeply 
anxious that her own innocence should transpire, she 
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wis shocked at the thought that he who had ap-| “Sir, you must auswer the learned geutiemao’s 
peared as the principal witness against her could | questions,” responded the magistrate, with a curt- 
possibly be himself the perpetrater of the crime. A | ness evincing the unfavourable impression already 
film came over hereyes—a dizziness passed through | made upon his mind in respect to Eaton. 
her brain—and a sickness seized upon her heart: for} “ Then I at unca and emphatically decline to ex 
her generous nature experieticed the same boundless | plain any of the antecedents connected with the 
compassion for Arthur Eaton which he himself had | murdered Dudley,” said the young gentleman, 
all along felt for her;-——and moreover, her confidence | suddenly recovering a composure and a firmness 
in human nature was suddenly prosirated by the | which might have arisen from a consummate hardi- 
idea that a young man with so ingenuous a counte- | hood as well as from those generous feelings which 
nance, a brow whereon such noble thoughts seemed | in reality prompted his conduct: but inasmuch as 
impressed, and eyes wherein all Jofty emotions} the true motives which swayed him atthe time were 
might be read,—her soul sank cowering down, we | totally unknown and of course unsuspected in that 
gay, With alarm and anguish at the thought that the! court, every one present looked upon him as dis- 
being created after the image of God was capable of | playing that dogged defiance and bold-frunted 
such tremendous hypocrisy ! obstinacy with which the perpetrators uf enormous 
But this sensation of pliysica) and mental faint- | crimes so frequently eudeavour to arm themselves, 
ness was as evanescent as it was profound: and all} “ Remember, Mr. Eaton,” said the magistrate, 
the young gir!’s ideas fell back again into their pro- | leaning over his desk and speaking in a low but 
per channels and she was recalled completely to her- | earnest tone to the young geutleman,—* remember, 
self, when Counsellor Sharply began to question the | Mr. Eatan, the equivocal position in which you 
Hon. Arthur Eaton, stand; and take notice that the fullest and most 
“ it appeared, sir, by your statement of this morn- | satisfactory explanation 1s required at the hands of 
ing,” said the learned gentleman, “that from the} every one situated as you now are.” 
court-yard of the buildiug where the tragedy took! “Let Mr. Sharply detail the grounds of those 
place, four passages biauch off; and you beheld your | suspicions which he has dared to allege as existing 
female figure dressed in black rush up the passage | against me,” exclaimed Mr. Eaton, in a loud tone 
leading duc north. Was it nol so?” aud with an air of superb indignation, — “and I 
“It was so,” answered Mr. Eaton, in a tone which | shall know how to answer him.” 
appeared alike gloomy and impatient. “ But he has a right to question you, Mr. Eaton, 
“ And you heard another witness declare it was on | 0M preliminary matters,” observed the magistrate. 
the southern side of the buildings that the prisoner| “Then, in reference to William Dudley,” said 
was stopped by himself and others?” said Mr.| the young gentleman, after a few moments’ pro- 
Sliarply, with an interrogative accentuation. found reflection, “I will state this much,—that some 
“) heard that point established in evidence,” re- | short time ago I had reason—much reason—to he 
sponded Eaton; “and 2 ounce more proclaim that I } dissatisfied with him: but I pardoned him—and the 
shall be delighted to see the innocence of the young | influence of that forgiveness on my part produced 
lady in the dock fully established.” the most salutary results. In a word, William 
“ Perhaps you will be gratified, sir,” remarked the | Dudley became a man whom I would have trusted 
Counsellor, drily and iaconically. “Now, sir,” he | with untold gold;—and the proof of my excellent 
continued, “ will you be so kind as to state whether | opinion of him may be found iu the fact that t had 
you were always on good terms with your valet, | purposed and promised to place him at the head of 
William Dudley-———” the institution for which the building where he met 
“Tf there be any harm that I might say of the | his death fs intended.” 
dead,” exclaimed Arthur Eaton indignantly, “I}| “I must now question you upon another point, 
would sooner die myself than reveal it !” Mr. Eaton,” said Counsellor Sharply, who was be- 
This answer produced a breathless amazement | ginning to wonder why Grumley and Mobbs did 
throughout the court—astonishing even Counsellor | not make their appearance. ‘“ You have already 
Sharply himself, who in truth had merely put one | admitted, in your examination of this morning, that 
ot those hap-hazard and random questions which | Miss Foster was, so far as you are aware, totally 
barristers so frequently ask, aud to which they are | unknown to William Dudley and that you can- 
far from anticipating any important result. not, conceive any possible motive which she could 
“Then there is harm which you know and can | have for the crime at present imputed to her? Now, 
proclaim in reference to the deceased William | will you please to inform me whether the deceased 
Dudley?” said the learned gentleman, fixing his | was connected, in any shape or way, With any 
keen searching eyes upon the young gentleman, | Woman who might have a motive in causing lus 
who was evidently much pained and agitated by | death? Any love aifair—any vengeance that might 
the sudden turn which the proceedings were taking, | seek its bloody giatification——”’ 
“Come, sir—Jet us have a frank, honest, and * Ah! it is possible!” murmured Arthur Eaton, 
straight-forward answer, if you please,” added Mr. | a ray of light darting in unto his soul with the vivid- 
Sharply, who was now Jooking souncommonly know- | ness of the electric fluid flashing through e dark 
ing that all the spectators really fancied he had | chamber: and, pressing his hand to his brow, he re- 
purposely entered upon this particular line of ex- | mained standing thus for nearly a minute, absorbed 
amiuation, inetead of having fallen into it by one of | in the deepest—most painful thought ® 
those mere hazards which so often bring the most | For all on a sudden had the suspicion sprung up 
unexpected fish to the legal net which forensic | in his mind that Feroanda—the vindictive, unspat~ 
artifice throws out. ‘ing, merciless Fernauda— might have done the atro- 
“Your worship, I appeal to you-——” began Ar- | cious deed. Hitherto circumstantial evidenor bad so 
thur Eaton, his agitation increasing every mo- | completely pointed towards Rose Foster, that the 
ment, young gentleman was gompelled, as we have already 
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said, to yield to his convictions, against his inclina- 
jena, and believe Aer guilty. And although the 
web of testimony surrounding Rose had appeared to 
spread out and enmesh himself,~yet, knowing him- 
self to be innocent, he naturally concluded that the 
net, despite of all Counsellor Sharply’s artful pull- 
ings and astute twistings. would close in again upon 
her whom he painfully and sorrowfully regarded as 
the true culprit. But now, that second random 
question thrown out by the barrister —that query 
which suggested the possibility of another woman 
having committed the foul deed,—produced a sud- 
den aud most exciting revulsion in the ideas of the 
Hon. Arthur Eaton; and he wag led to reflect, all 
ma moment, that it was indeed possible—nay, even 
probable that Rose was innocent and that some other 
female was the assassin. But that other female—who 
could she be? The answer was readily suggested 
by a crowd of past circumstances to the young gen- 
tleman’s imagination; aud he saw in a moment 
that if Rose were not really the murderess, then 
Fernanda must be! 

Quick as a flight of birds sweeps through the 
ambient air, did this train of reflections traverse the 
mind of Arthur Eaton; and therefore was it that 
he pressed his hand to his throbbing brows—there- 
fore was it that for nearly a minute he remained ab- 
sorbed in profound and painful thought. 

“You heard my last question, sir,” observed Mr. 
Counsellor Sharply, who soon grew impatient: “may 
1 request an auswer to it? Or shall I repeat it for 
your behoof? It was whether the deceased William 
Dudley was known to be connected with any 
woman in whose breast he might have inspired fecl- 
ings of a nature calculated to prompt her to the 
commission of this black crime ?” . 

Eaton was about to reveal everything, when it 
struck him that were he to tear away the veil which 
covered the past he would be devoting the name of 
Dudley to infamy ang execration, and he would lile- 
wise be denouncing Fernanda to the whole world for 
crimes which he had forgiven, merely because he 
now suspected her of a new iniquity of which she 
might prove to be totally guiltless. And if thus 
denounced, she would be arrested at once—aud he 
must appear against her—and, condemned as a 
prisover, she would inevitably perish on the scaffold. 
‘Thus even if she should be proved innocent in re- 
spect to Dudley’s death, the revelation of the reasons 
which led him to suspect her of that crime would 
send her all the saine to the gibbet ;—and this was 
what Eaton would not have happen for worlds! 
No—because he had seduceé her—he had injured 
her craelly at the beginning—he had goaded her 
as it were to desperation ;—because, also, he had 
pardoned her for what she had done to him, and 
phe was now settled honourably and respectably in 
the world. These were the reasons wherefore he 
did nut seek, and could never desire, to punish her 
for the past; and unless he were weli assured that 
she was iideed guilty of a uew crime, and this 
crime of the blackest. dye, he would not take any 
sneasure that might tend to compromise her. Thus 
at the very instant when, in reply to Counsellor 
Sharply’s reiterated question, he was about to reveal 
all those strange and terrible circumstances with 
which the reader is so well acquainted, a second 
thought sealed his lips ; and he resolved tu pause ere 
ge adopted any step, which, ifrashly and inconsider- 


against Fernanda for the present, but rain her 
beyond all possibility of redemption for the past. 

His continued silence, and the effect produced 
upon his countenance and manner by the conflict. 
ing feelings and bewildering thoughts which had 
thus swayed him from the moment when Counsellor 
Sharply first put the question above alluded to, all 
tended to prejudice him sorely in the eyes of the 
magistrate and strengthen the suspicions’ which 
every one present had already entertained against 
him. 

“ Well, I see that I must not hope for any satis- 
factory replies from this gentleman,” said the 
barrister. “ But 1 will yet ask him one more ques- 
tion,” he continued, in a sinister tone: “and that 
is-—how it was likely to happen that William Dudley 
was murdered with his own hnife ”” 

“With his own knife! repeated Arthur Eaton, 
in an amazement which was truly most unfeigned, 
but which was easily mistaken for the sudden ex~ 
citement and alarm attendant on the discovery of 
an incident associated with conscious guilt. 

“ Yes—with his own knife !” reiterated Counsellor 
Sharply. “May I request your worship to produco 
and inspect the weapon ?” 

And while the magistrate was complying with 
this demand, a silence 50 breathless pervaded the 
court that a pin might have been heard to drop, 
Aud Rose Foster could hear the palpitations of her 
own heart as it beat violently and rapidly in the 
virgin bosom that remained upheaved and motion- 
less with a profound suspense, 

“f observe upon the handle of this knife,” at 
length said the magistrate, “the initials W. D.” 

A murmur of surprise mingled with the pro- 
foundest interest passed through the court; and 
nearly all eyes were instantaneously turned upon 
Rose Foster as much as to assure her that she would 
soon be proved innocent. Then those looks were 
in another moment all centred on Arthur Eaton, 
who was so aswazed by this new incident that he 
felt as if he were doundering in the mazes of a 
troubled dream where horror, peril, and wonder 
were all confusedly blended. 

For the inference to be deduced from the circum- 
stance respecting the knife was too clear not to 
strike him as well as everybody present. It seemed 
to show that inasmuch as Dudley was proved by 
the surgeon to have been murdered aud had not 
committed suicide, it could only have been some one 
closely connected with him or living in the same 
house who could have obtained possession of that 
weapon wherewith the murder was accomplished, 

“ Your worship will please to observe,” said Mr. 
Counsellor Sharply, “that it was upon discovering 
those initials on the knife this morning that I 
requested the postponement of the proceedings 
aud that I likewise wrote upon a slip of paper the 
demand that Mr. Eaton should be detained until 
the issue of the adjourned examination. If your 
worship had not assented to that proposition, I 
should have at once applied in open court for a 
Warrant against Mr. Eaton——” 

“ You dare not accuse me, sir,” exclaimed Arthur, 
his cheeks flushing with indignation: “Iam inno 
cent—-—nay, Lam incapable—utterly incapable of 
such a crime—-” 

“And I also am innocent!” exclaimed Kose, 
clagping her hands and bursting into tears—for now 


ely taken, might involve an unjust accusation | that she saw the turn the proceedings were yu 
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rapidly taking, her emotions of joy for herself and 
sorrow for Arthur Eaton swelled into a tide that 
broke down the barrier of her fortitude and found 
its vent in a flood of copious weeping. 

“ Compose yourself — my dear child — compose 
yourself,” said a familiar voice; and, raising her 
head abruptly, Rose found that Mrs, Brace was by 
her side in the duck. 

At this moment Mr. Peter Grumley and his man 
Mobbs entered the court; and going straight up 
to Counsellor Sharply, they whispered earnestly 
with that learned gentieman for a few minutes. 

“A presentiment tells me that you will not be 

many more minutes here,” said the milliner, in a 

low tone of touching tenderness admirably assumed. 

Rose cast a glance of deep gratitude upon Mrs. 

Brace for that assurance ; and the milliner, unprin- 
cipled and profligate as she was, felt a pang of 
remorse pass poignantly through her bosom as she 
remembered all the persecution, misery, and suffer- 
ing which the poor orphan had experienced at her 
hands, 

“ Has anything new transpired ?” demanded the 
| magistrate, addressing himself to Mr. Counsellor 
| Sharply, who had just desisted from whispering to 
| the two police-constables, 

“Yes, your worship—and something of the high- 
est importance,” responded the learned gentleman. 

Once more did a breathless silence and a sen- 
sation of painful suspense pervade the court. 

‘Proceed with your evidence, Mr. Sharply,” said 
the magistrate. 

“J call Peter Grumley to the witness-box,” ex- 
claimed the barrister, the expression of whose 
countenance was most mysteriously knowing. 

And Mr. Grumley, having entered the box, was 
duly sworn to the cffect that the evidence he was 
about to give to the Court should be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help him 
God! 

When this ceremony was accomplished, a still- 
ness deep as that which follows a terrific rolling of 
thunder, once more reigned in the Police-Office; 
and inasmuch as the gentlemen of the long robe are 
amagingly fond of those proceedings the phases of 
which produce grand effects, Mr. Counsellor Sharply 
suffered at least a minute to elapse ere he chose to 
disturb a silence which in reality was characterised 
by an awe-inspiring solemnity. 

At length he drew his gown over his shoulders, 
| aud addressing Peter Grumley, said, “1 believe you 
' have been somewhere during the interval of the ad- 
| journment which just now took place?” 
| “Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘“ Leastways me and 
| 


my man Mobbs has been somevheres——” 
“And whither have you been?” was the next 
leading question. 
| “To Lord Marchmont’s House in Hanover 
, Square,” answered Grumley. 
| What did you do there?” 
| J searched the room which used to be oceupied 
by the deceased William Dudley, and also the cham- 
| ber belonging to the Hon. Mr. Eaton.” 
| “But I believe you found nothing of any conse- 
, quence in the former apartment ?”’ said Mr. Sharply. 
| * No, air—nothing,” was the response. 
“ And in the latter-—that isto say the bed-chamber 
occupied by the Hon. Mr. Eaton——~” 
“] found something t¢here—in 2 chest of 
drawers——~" 
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“Well — what was it?” demanded 
Sharply. 

“This blade of a knife,” returned Grumley, pro- 
ducing the object mentioned. 

The usher took it and handed it up to the magis- 
tratc, who immediately applied it to the knife which 
lay before him. It fitted exactly, and was evidently 
the blade which had been broken off from that 
knife! 

A murmur of astonishment and horror ran through 
the Court: for now that circumstantial evidence 
pointed to Arthur Eaton as being beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt the murderer of William Dudley, the 
more subdued feelings that were previously attendant 
on the mere suspicion, became enhanced into « 
boundless wonder and an immense abhorrence,— 
wonder that such an ingenuous-looking young man 
could beso great a criminal—and abhorrence not 
only at the deed itself, but at the base attempt which 
had apparently been made to shift the burden and 
the responsibility of the guilt upon the shoulders of 
an innocent young girl. 

“You are safe, my dear child,” whispered the 
milliner with a triumphant accent in the ears of Rose 
Foster, 

“ God be thanked!” murmured the orphan, clasp- 
ing her hands fervently. “ But that gentleman—— 
Oh! that such wickedness should exist in the human 
heart ——” 

“Hush!” whispered Mrs. Brace: “he is going to 
speak!” 

“Your worship will be pleased to hear me for a 
few moments,” said Arthur Eaton, now recovering 
the faculty of speech which he had lost for nearly a 
minute when the last overwhelming incident had 
completed the chain of circumstantial evidence 
against him. 

“1 should certainly advise you to reserve your de- 
fence, Mr. Eaton,” observed the magistrate, with an 
oniinous significance. 

“ My delence !” ejaculated the young gentleman. 
“What am | to understand by those words ?” he dee 
manded, with ming!ed hauteur and indignation. 

“J will explam myself more fully, sir,” said the 
magistrate, in a stern tone and in a severe manner. 
“But in the first place, with regard to the young 
person still standing in the dock, 1 must declare that 
the evidence against her has not only totally failed, 
but that she is entitled to the deepest sympathy for 
having even fur a moment been compelled to endure 
the anxiety, turture, and ignominy of a position in 
which she never ought to have been placed.” 

These words were greeted with an outburst of 
applause on the part of the spectators; while Rose, 
overcome by her feelings, fell weeping and sobbing 
convuisively iuto the arms of Mrs, Brace, 

“ | therefore,” continued the magistrate, “have un 
feigned pleasure in directing Miss Foster to leave 
the dock; and I assure her tnat in thus pronouncing 
her diacharge, not a shadow of euspicion remains iu 
my mind concerning her.” 

‘‘No one is more delighted than myself at this 
acquittal of the young lady,g exclaimed Arthus 
Eaton, with a generous frankness of manner which 
of course passed as the rankest and vilest hypocrisy 
with all present: then, haughtily indifferent to the 
sneers which curled the lips of those countenances 
that met his eyes, he added, “And I heartily beg 
Miss Foster's forgiveness for having in any way bees 
instrumental in causing ber the inconveniency 
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anxiety, and annoyance which she must have suf- 
fered.” 

But Rose heard him not: for, 80 overcome was 
ahe by her own feelings on finding her innocence so 
fully proven and hearing it so unequivocally pro- 
claimed, that Mrs. Brace was compelled to lead her 
ont of the Court into that private room where their 
former interview of this memorable day had taken 
place. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the usher, the moment the 
door had closed behind the orphan girl and the 
rilliner. 

Arthur Eaton, who had been about to address the 
magistrate when this summons was made, folded 
his arms and remained silent ; but the air of conscious 
innocence which he wore was interpreted by the 
spectators as the hardihood of a desperate criminality 
aided by a consummate hypocrisy. 

“TI must now recapitulate,” said the magistrate, 
“ certain points in the evidence which has been ad- 
duced in this case. In the first instance, Mr. Eaton 
declared that at the moment when Dudley fell, he 
rushed forward and caught a glimpse of a lady in 
black darting into’a passage opposite. Now this was 
@ passage running due north; and it was completely 
on the southern side of the building that Miss Foster 
wat immediately afterwards captured. The next 
igct which I must notice 1s that the idlecvased was 
evidently murdered by means of a kuife belonging 
to himself, and of which no stranger was likely to 
obtain possession, But then comes a still more 
grave, important, and serious circumstance: for the 
very blade which belonged to this knife and which 
was broken off, is found in Mr. Eaton’s apartment. 
With such evidence before me, I have only one 
course to adopt—which is to declare that you, Arthur 
Eaton, do stand committed to lus Majesty’s prison 
of Newgate to take your trial at the ensuing Sessions, 
on the charge of murder.” 

*T can only say to your worship,” spoke Eaton, 
in a firm and resolute voice, “that I am innocent of 
this foul deed which is imputed to me,—as innocent 
as [ now firmly believe that young girl to be whom 
you have just discharged from the dock. That a 
tremendous mass of circumstantial evidence has ac- 
cumulated against me, I readily admit: but there is 
a key to the reading of this terrible mystery—a clue 
to the unravelling of this skein of incidents, at pre- 
sent so tangledand so complicated. That is however 
my secret for the present: useless and unavailing 
were it toenter upon any explanations at this moment 
orin this place. No—for a more soleinn occasion 
and a higher tribunal shall be reserved a narrative the 
details of which will cause every heart to thrill with 
horror throughout the land, and turn into syimpathy 
and commiseration the loathing and abhorrence which 
ia the meantime may attach untome. I have now 
moO more to say: your worship has resolved upou 
conumitting me for trial—and i am forced to bow to 
that decision.” 

Having thus spoken in a firm and manly tone, the 
Hon. Arthur Eaton resigned hiniself to the constables 
who stood ready to lead him away from tlie Police- 
Offices and as he traversed the crowd which opened to 
afford him and the officers ruowm to pass, he was as- 
tenished to perceive thet thoxe looks wiich had 60 
yecently surveyed him with horror and aversian, now 
contemplated bim with a mournful interest aud a 
secrowfal compassion. 

“They are already convinoed of my innocence, 
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he thought within himself: and, his eyes filling witt 
tears, he threw glances of mute but eloquent gratitude 
around him. 

“Poor fellow!” whispered one individual to an- 
other. 

“Yes—it is as you say,” was the response given 
by the person thus addressed. “ He is decidedly 
mad ——” 

“ A monomaniac—— 

“ And his mania is murder !” 

These remarks, rapidly exchanged in a low tone, 
were by no means intended to be overheard by the 
Hou. Arthur Eaton: they nevertheless met his ears 
—anid striking with an almost overwhelming violence 
upon his brain, they produced a shock which made 
him reel and stagger as if he were about to fall. 

But the constables sustained him with their vigorous 
arms: and as they hurried him out of the Office, the 
last words that fell upon his ears were —" Poor fellaw! 
he is a monomaniac!” 


” 


CHAPTER CXXVII. 
THE PRIVATE ROOM AT THE POLICE-OFFICE 


Ir was some short time before Rose Foster could so 
far recover her iacutal composure as to say to her- 
self, “I inust now think of what course I ought to 
adopt!” Lut when she did thus speak with the 
silent voice of her own soul, she threw her eyes with 
an instinctive shuddering upon Mrs. Brace, who was 
seated alone with her in the private room adjuining 
the public Office. 

For the young orphan was suddenly reminded by 
all the reuuiscences which swept through her brain 
thatshe was more or Jess indebted to the millmer for 
the speedy acquittal which had been brought about ; 
aud she trembled lest Mrs. Brace, forgetful of the 
proimses made when they were previously alone to- 
gether in that room, should propose to lake her back 
again home to Pall Mall! 

Mrs. Bruce perceived the half-terrified, half-ap- 
pesling look which the orphan had thrown upon her; 
and she was avout to answer in words that glance 
which spoke so eloquently in its mute siguificance, 
when the duor opened and Mr, Geumiley entered the 
room. 

“Well, ma’am,” he exclaimed, in a hoarse bassoon 
voice, “the young lady has got off, you see. Miss 
Foster,” he continued, “I cungratulate you on the 
result.” 

“T thank you most cordially for all the sympathy 
you have shown and the assistance you have afforded 
me,” said Rose in a tone of fervent gratitude. “ But 
what bas been decided in respect to Mr. Taton 2?” 

“Commatted for trial,” responded Gruinley, ia a 
laconic manner. 

“And is it possible that he can be guilty 2” ex- 
claimed Rose. 

“Can't say,” returned the wary constable. “ Don't 
wentur’ an opinion, Miss, when things seems 80 Wery 
orkard. You're safe out on it —and that’s enough for 
the present,” 

Rove was about to make some a‘llitional remark 
whén a knock was heard at the door; and Mr. Gruw- 
ley Lastened to answered the summons. 

“A gentleman wants to speak to Miss Foster,” 
said Mubbs, who appeared in the passage outside. 

“A cuntleman—to speak to nar” exclaimed the 
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orphan, overhearing the announcement: then, in- 
atantly reflecting that it might be Meagles, of whose 
treatment at the hands of the Government she was 
totally ignorant, she said hastily, “I will receive him 
here—in the presence of———’’ 

And she stopped short as she glanced towards 
Mrs. Brace: for it suddenly struck her that it was in 
the milliner’s house that Meagles had appeared to 
deliver her—and he would doubtless be alike as- 
tonished and indignant to observe that she was on 
friendly terms with the woman who had persecuted 
her. 

But all her uneasiness on this point was dissipated 
in a moment: for instead of beholding Meagles enter 
the room as she had expected, she instantly recognised 
that same tall, thin, pale, but very handsome and in- 
teresting young man in whose company she had 
found herself for a few minutes on a certain occasion, 
in the waiting-room of the Earl of Desborough’s 
Mansion, 

Advancing with evident timidity towards Rose, 
the young man took off his hat, bowed gracefully, 
and said, “ You doubtless have forgotten me, Miss 
Foster—indeed, I cannot possibly suppose that you 
remember to have ever met me before——” 

And he stopped short, for he perceived the looks 
of Mrs. Brace fixed angrily and suspiciously upon 
nim. Indeed, this lady recailected perfectly we!l 
naving seen him before: but where or under what 
circumstances she could not, for the life of her, call 
to mind. 

As for Mr. Grumloy—not being iaterested in the 
present scene, he walked te the window whisthng 
one of the tunes to which he had sung a baccha. 
aalian song at the free-and-easy where he had passed 
che greater portion of the previous night. 

“t¢ would be a ridiculous affectation on iny part, 
sir,” observed Rose, in reply tu the youny gentle- 
man’s remarks,—* were I to declare that 2 do not 
remember you,” 

“Then you recollect that we have met before ?” 
exclaimed the stranger, a perceptible gleam of 
satisfaction lighting up his pale countenance. 

“Yes—for a few ininutes—at the Earl of Des- 
borough’s,” responded Rose;—and Mrs. Brace, 
overhearing what was said, instantly called to mind 
the fact that it was so. 

“ Curiosity led me iuto the Court a few minutes 
ago,” continued the young man: “for as I was 
passing through the strcet 1 heard the observations 
which certain loungers at the door were making 
upon the proceedings within. I accordingly entered, 
little suspecting that the young lady of whom the 
people outside were talking was known even by 
sight tome, With difficulty 1 forced my way through 
che crowd; and at the same moment that I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining adinission to the Court, you were 
eaviug it in compauy with thet lady ;”— and the 
stranger glanced towards Mrs. Brace. “1 recog- 
nised you instantaneously,” he continued, fixing his 
eyes upon Rose with an expression of tender inte- 
rest and respoctiul admiratiou: “Oh! yes—I knew 
you again immediately—for since 1 saw you that 
day at the Earl of Desboreugii's, L have thought of 
you often—very often !” 

The countenance of the young maiden became 
suddenly suffused with a deep blush as these words 
fell upon her ear ;—and she glanced timidly towards 
Mrs. Brace to ascertain whether she had overheard 
wnat delicate compliment—for such indeed it was, 











accompanied with a manner so profoundly re- 
spectful and timidly deprecating, that even the 
pure-minded, innocent, and artless Rose Foster 
could not possibly take offence. 

But at the very moment when the maiden thus 
threw her rapid glance towards Mrs. Brace, Mr, 
Grumiey, turning away from the window, accosted 
that lady, saying, “ P’raps it would be as well, 
ma’am, if you and me was to have a few minntes’ 
talk together; seeing as how that I must be off 
almost directly.” 

Mrs. Brace accordingly rose from the seat which 
she hud occupied near the fire, and hastened to con- 
verse apart with Mr. Grumley in the window-recess. 
“You may conceive, Miss Foster,” now resumed 
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and attered too in a tone so fervid and sincere, but 


the stranger, drawing nearer to her and apeaking in 
a lower tone than at first, “how surprised — how 
shocked—how pained I was to behold in you the 
heroine of this day’s sad proceedings. But, no-—~ 
you cannot conceive what my feelings were, because 
you are ignorant how deep was thea impression you 
mnade upon me during the few minutes that we cone | 
versed together at Desborough House,” 

lose started—surveyed the young man with aag- | 
tonishment for » few moments—and then, casting 
down her eyes, blushed deeply. 

“Oh! do not be offended with me,” he said, in ao 
earnest, sincere, and appealing a tone that no measure 
of resentment could have withstood it; “I would 
sooner die than cause you pain—for God knows you 
have this day endured enough! But I was telling 
you how shocked I was ere now to recognise in the 
accused Rose Foster that same young lady whose 
image has ever been present in my memory sinpe | 
first we net at the Luarl’s inansion in Berkeley Square ; | 
but that first feeling of anguish on your account was | 
almost instantaneously relieved by the intelligence | 
that you were discharged—and then a burning joy | 
filled my soul when I heard that your innocence had | 
been made manifest beyond all possibility of doubt. 
Yes—Oh! yes—I wept tears of ecstacy and bliss at | 
the issue of that painful ordeal through which you | 
have passedjr—-and £ overheard persons near me 
saying, ‘ Lie is perhaps the young lady's brother * 
—‘ No,’ xeplicd some oue better informed than they; 
‘Miss Roster is not only an orphan, but has neither 
brother nor sister, nor any near relation,’—Thea I 
thought how happy I should be if I were your 
brother; for I aisy am an orphan, and without a 
siigle relative in the whole wide world,” added the 
young man mourniully. 

There was something in this announcement which 
touched the tenderest chord in the heart of Rose 
Foster; and, raising her eyes, she surveyed the 
stranger with a look of benevolent feeling and com- 
passionate interest, That avowal which he had jus 
made, seemed to establish as it were a secret affinity 
between them: the identity of their orphan positions 
in the world appeared to vlace them all in a moment 
ou a footing of friendliness. The barrier of cold 
reserve was suddenly removed; the diffidence of 
Stralige., “8 aunibuated. Those words — for Z 
also am an wyhar!” were a better—Oh! far better 
introduction oy the part of that pale but handsome 
young man to the poor but lovely maiden, than if « 
Duke or a Duchess had presented him to her with 
allthe usual forma and oeremonies—hollow words 
and meaningless obeisances! 

“Yes—I thought how happy I should be, were } 


} 
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really able to step forward andclaim you asa sister,” 
eortinued the young man, encouraged by the look 
of tender interest which Ruse had cast upon him: 
“and while this idea was yet oscillating in my mind, 
I overheard the same peraon who had last spoken 
say, ‘Yes, poor girl! she lost her parents under the 
eruellest circumstances: for I was living next door 
to them ai the time.’—Then this individual began to 
narrate some distressing tale to those near him; 
while I, unable to restrain my feelings any longer, 
determined to present myself to you—offer you my 
cougratulations on the triumphant issue of this day’s 
proceedings—and beseech you, Miss Foster, to regard 
me henceforth as a friend.” 

These last words were uttered in a low tremulous 
tone, and with a certain hesitation of manner: for 
the stranger was evidently feartul of giving offence 
to that maiden whose mind he elt convinced was as 
pure ea her person was beautiful. 

“{ am deeply—deeply gratetul to you for the 
kind interest which you have shown in my behalf,” 
said Miss Foster, her own voice trembiing with emo- 
tions profoundly stirred. “ But since you are ac- 
quainted with my name, permit me to inquire that 
af'one whose tnend)y conduct of this evening will 
never be effaced fromm my memory.” 

“ My nae 1s George Woodlall,” was the response; 
“and [am by profession an aitist. But Jet us now 
epeak of yourself, Miss Foster—for I am determined 
to act as your friend; and if the identity of orphan- 
age do hut give me this mght and even impose thus 
duty, then human nature has no ties and society 
no sympathies beyond mere conventionalities aud 
émpty, hollow flatteries. ‘ell me, then, Miss Foster, 
tell me whether you have kind friends to take care 
at you—a happy home to receive you——” 

“Heme!—the orphan’s home!” murmured the 
young maiden, her bosom heaving with a protound 
sigh, approaching almost to a subdued sob, at the 
same time. 

‘Ob! then I may yet be enabled to serve you, 
Miss Fuster!” exclaimed George Woodtall, with 
impassioned ardour alike in his toue aud manner ; 
“and I beseech—I implore—I eutreaé you to look 
upon me as a friend who would lay down his ufe to 
BAYe you a single pang.” 

“Mr. Woodfall,” said Rose, wiping away the 
tears which had started forth upon her long lashes 
at the mention of the word “home,’—and now as 
she fixed her sweet blue eyes upon the young artust’s 
countenance, there was something so melting in 
their expression and so softly touching in her 
whole aspect, that he felt as if he had known and 
Joved he: from thei very intaucy :— Mr. Wood- 
fall,” she said, “Iam totally unable to fad words 
to convey an idea of all the gratitude I feel for this 
most generous, unexpected, and disinterested beha- 
viour on your part, As candidly as you have 
spoken to me, so frankly will 1 answer you ;—and 
my auswer is,” she added, her voice sinking to a 
low and tremulous whisper, “that 1 have no friends 
40 take care of me—no home to receive me f” 

“ But that lady?” said Wonditall casting his eyex 
Sowards Mrs, Broce, who was in deep conference 
with Gruioley in the window-recess, 

. “That is Mrs, Brace, the milliner,” reg 
the orphan, agaia wiping away the tears from her 
“T wes in her service—but certain clroum- 
iea-—-whidh I omnwot now mention —~in fine, 
Twill aot retern to her establishment——" 








you have spired me, 


iniquity!” exclauned Woodtall, terveatly. 
have declared that yuu can place confideuce 1m me 
—and 1 thauk you: you have suid that you will 
put reliance upun me—and you shall receive ut wy 
hands the respect, the a.tention, and the protection 
with which # brother would suiunud a well-be,oved 
and cherished sister. 
Foster,” be couunued, “thst thvagh a handle artist, 


aristocracy aud tusiuon. 
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And she looked shudderingly towards the milli. 


ner; for although she had forgiven that woman— 
although she believed her to be penitent for the 
past—and although she felt gratefal to her for the 


manner in which she had behaved relative to the 


proceedings which had just terminated,—the young 
girl nevertheless recoiled from the idea of venturing 


back again into a house where she had already en- 
dured so much, and where she would again be 
exposed to the persecutions of the Prince of 
Wales, 

“ Miss Foster,” said George Woodfall, suddenly 
breaking a silence which had lasted fur upwards of 


&@ minute—and he looked the maiden fall in the fave 
as he spoke ;—“ Miss Foster, can you—will you— 


dare you trust me? Or is your experience of the 
world of too bitter a nature to permit you to put 


any confidence in a stranger ?” i 


“ Mr, Wooutal!,” rephed the young git], firmly, 


“not for an anstant will Ireturn your generosity by 


the ingratitude of even leaving you in a state of 
uncertainty respecting the sentiments with which 
Those sentiments are the 
most uoplicit confidence in the nobility of your 


character and the tullest reliance upon your houour. 
For are we not both orphans ?” she demanded, in @ 


tone of the most toucluug pathos: “aud do we not 
kuow too well how sorrowtul 1s the lot of orphanage 
to have the heart to aggravate that woe or evhance 
that affiction ?” 

“God turbid that J should be capable of sach 
“You 


Kuow, theu, wy dear Misg 


Lhave recently made several trieauds i the spliere ut 
Thanks to the patrouage 
ofthe Earl of Desborough and his amiable Countess 
the introductions L have received to some noble 
fauuhes opeu to me the most biulliant prospects ;’ 
—and as Woodfall thus spoke, the warm glow of 
hugh aspirations appeared upon his cheeks and 
poured a flood of lught into tus intelligent eyes, 
“ But amongst the introductions which ] have ob- 
tained through the interest of Lord and Lady 
Desborough,” he proceeded alter a tew moments’ 
pause, “none has given me greater pleasure than 
that which has rendered me acquainted with the 
Marchioness of Bellenuen. Have you ever heard 
of that excellent, geuerous-hearted, and amiable 
lady ?” 

“ Yoa,” replied Rose Fuster . “ her mansion, which 
ia called the Priory, is an the Ldgeware Ruad, ano 
great distauce from the house which 1 was onoe 
enabled to call my home.” 

“You have heard, then, of the Marehioness of 
Bellenden,” said Wooufall; “aad you are there. 
fore well acquauited with the adosirable reputation 
Which ake bears?” 

“My father and mother were wont to apeak of 
her as a lady who did honour to that aristocrats 


sphere to which she belonged,” said Rose,--* in- 


stead of deriving any honour therefrom.” 

“And your parenta rightly estimated ber ehas 
racter,” exclaimed Woodfall. “Would you, then, 
accept ® home at Bdlleuden Priory 2” 
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The maiden gave no immediate answer: but 
she fixed her eyes upon the artist with a mingled 
expression of reproach and doubt—us if to in- 
timate that it would be cruel of him to trifle 
with her feelings, and yet that she could scarcely 
belfeve him to be capable of such ungenerous 
conduct, 

“Miss Foster, I am serious.” he hastened to ob- 
serve. “Do not wrong me by a suspicion———” 

“Oh! pardon me, Mr, Woodfall,” she exclaimed : 
“but I feared lest in your anxiety to serve me, you 
might be over-rating your ability—or at least that 
you fancied others to possess hearts aa good and 
generous as your own, and as willing to afford the 
friendless orphan a home——” 

“The Marehioness of Bellenden will receive you 
with open arms,” interrupted Woodfall, with the 
solemn seriousness of one who was confident 2n 
the dsgection he was making. “Your mustortuues 
will endear you to her: and moreover, even before 
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Il new your name—which I only learnt ere now— 
I have spoken of you to her ladyship——” 

“Spoken of me" exclaimed the orphan, once 
more throwing upon the artist a look which if nos 
actually ladon with suspicion, was at least mis» 
trustful enough to givo him pain. 

“Oh! now you doubt me again!” he murmured, 
ina tone of mingled reproach and vexation. * But 
It 18 natural—I am a stranger-——” 

“ Once more I beseech you to pardon me,” said 
Rose: and, yielding to the mpalae of thas ingenu- 
ous fervour which made her feel that she was bat 
ill-requiting the young man for ali his kindness and 
disinterested attention towards her, she exten 
her hand, observing, “I was wrong to doubt you 
even for a moment: aud indeed it was not doubt— 
but rather amazement and wonder-—" 

“That [should have ever mentioned you to the 
Marchioness?” exclaimed Woodfall, taking the 
fair hand of the orphan and pressing it gentty is 


¥ 


his own. “But have I not already told you 
that your image has dwolt in my memory since 
the moment when we first met at the house of 
Lord Desborough in Berkeley Square? Ils it 
surprising, then, that I should have spoken of 

oa as the fair unknown to a lady who con- 

escends to express an interest in my wel- 
fare ?”’ 

“Mr, Woodfall,” said Rose, casting down 
her eyes and withdrawing the hand which she 
had abstractedly suffered to linger in his own 
for a few moments,—" | know not. how I could 
have merited the good cpinion which you 60 
generously formed of me——” 

“Wo not talk upon that subject for the 
present,” interrupted the artist, ino gontle tone. 
“Time is wearing on—it is already six o’clack,” he 
added, consulting his watch, which was a yift from 
Lord Desborough ; “gad you must be anxious §9 
depart from a place whieh is not calculated to ex- 
cite the most pleasurable reminiscences.” 

Rose Foster gave nu} an immediate reply: but 
pressing her hand to her brow, she mentally took 
a rapid survey of her position. To return to Mrs, 
Brace's establishment was not to be thought of: ta 
receive nopey from her was to accept a boon which 
would give that woman a apecies of right to visit 
her at any lodging where she might settle herself. 
Such a proceeding suited not the views of the 
orphan who was anxious ta withdraw herself en- 
tirely from that ehannel of existence into which 
she had blindly and anadvisedly launched herself 
in the first instance, and which had so nearly hur- 
ried her on to destraction. But Meagles aud Mel- 
moth—what of them ?—were they forgotten by the 
young girl! No—oh! no: but the former was an 
unmarried man at whose hands she cuuld not 
directly seek protection; and not for oa minute 
would she think of again becoming a burthen to 
the latter. For be it remembered that she was 
totally unaware of all that had happened to both 
of them. 

What, then, did the orphan decide ypan? Not 
to return to Mrs. Brace’s establishment: nor to re- 
ceive any succour, pecuniary, ur Otherwise, at her 
hands. No—nor yet to appeal to Meagies, nor fly 
for refage to the poor working man. But she re- 
solved upon trusting to George Woodfali—this new 
friend whom Providence appeared to have sent her 
et the moment of a cruelly embarrassing extremity, 
For the alternative with the poor maiden was to 
procure a home,—an asylum where she would enjoy 
‘he socurity and mental peace. And this 

ome—was it not aow offered to her? 

“ Mies Foster, you appear to hesitate—you are 
andecided ” said the artist. “My God! do you 
still doubt me? Qh! if 1 did not entertain a true, 
atnsere, and holy interest in your welfare, this utter 
want of confidence on your part would prompt me 
to bid you a sorrowful farewell and retire.” 

“ How often am I destined thus to wound your 
generous feelings by that semblance of auspicion 
which my manner so unfortunately assumes?” ex~- 
tinimed Rose, once more prefferiog her hand 
which the artist took with a joy that he could not 
eoucesl; but this joy was mingled with s0 profound 
a t that so far from shocking éven the most 
Gelignte eousibility, it could only serve aya proof 
of his honest sincerity. 

“Then you accept the proposal which 1 have 
wads yon, Mise Foster ?’ he said. 
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“ Also! Ihave no alternative—poor orphan 
that Iam!” she murmuringly answered, her , 
eyes filling with tears. 

“The Marchioness of Bellenden will welcome 
you as cordially and as warmly as if yon wero 
® sister or a daughter,’’ rejoined Woodall. 
“ And now-—if you will say farewell to Mrs. 
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“One word,” ejaculated Rose Foster, in alow 
but hurried whisper, as she glanced almost in 
affright towards the milliner, who was still 
conversing with G y in the window-recess ; 
“T do not wish Mrs. Brace to know whither { 
am going. This may appear singular to you ;— 
bat on afulure occasion—whoen we are better 
soquainted—I will explain my reasons——”’ 

Never shall I seek ta penetrate farther into 
your confidence than you may be willing to admit 
me,” interrupted George Woodfall. “ ‘The friend- 
ship which { proffer you claims no rights—asserta 
po privileges — imposes no conditions: it is the 
friendship—the love—the affection which a brother 
taay offer ta a sister !” 

“And ag auch dol accept and reciprocate it,’t 
answered Rose, profoundly touched by the sense 
of all that was noble, generous, dslicate, and con- 
siderate in the language, manner, and conduct of 
the young artist. 
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CHAPTER CRXVILU. 
MRS, BRACE AND MB, PATER GRUMLEY. 


Tus room in which the preceding dialogue had 
taken place, was large though not lofty: aud thus, 
while Rose Foster and George Woodtall were dis- 
coursing uear the fire-place, nothing that passed 
between them was overheard by the milliner and 
the head constable who were holding their confer- 
ence jin the window-recess, 

And now let us see what were the topics of con- 
yersation with this latter couple. 

* Well, ma’am,” observed Mr. Gramley, iu a 
low and confidential tone, as Mrs. Brace accom- 
panied him apart into the window-recess, “I sup- 
pose you ain’t wery sorry that the present business 
has come off so well.” 

“Ou the contrary,” returned the milliner, “I 
can scarcely restrain my joy. You certainly ma- 
naged the affair excellently ——” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” interrupted Mr. Peter Grum- 
ley, “there was no mauagementin the matter at 
all, The thing took its regular course—and there 
was no necessity for me to make use of any artifice 
or stratagem whatsomever.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Mrs. Brace, 
surveying the head-constable with the most unaf- 
fected astonishment. “ The inculpation of Arthur 
Eaton-——” 

“Was brought about by the nataral course of 
eventa, ma'am,” rejoined the officer. “Everything 
went on as smooth as possible; and justice re- 
ceived nothing more than the ordinary amount 
help, avd certainly not the slightest shadow of 
hindrance.” 

“lam totally ata loss what to think or how to 
waderetand you, Mr. Grumley,” said the milliner. 
* Yo the firat place, did you uot contrive the little 
incident of the discovery of the blade of the kuife 
in Mr, Baton’s*own apartment at his father’s 
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mansion ?—-did you not contrive this incident, I 
ask, for the purpuse of procuring Miss Foster's 
immediate acquittal ?” 

*No such a thing, ma'am !” exclaimed Gramley, 
with almost an expression of indignation upon his 
countenance. “ ] don’t do business in that fashion, 
I can assure you. Besides, how do you suppose 
that I could procure a broken blade to fit so exactly 
as the one did that was produced in court just now?” 

“Well, well—I perceive that you do not choose 
to be too communicative, Mr. Grumley,” said Mrs. 
Brace, her arch smile displaying the fine teeth 
which shone like ivory betwixt the moist coral of 
her luscious lips. “Keep your own counsel—I 
shall not attempt to pry into your secrets. All! that 
you undertake you evidently manage so well that 
those who employ you ought to be satisfied with the 
results and not seek to ascertain how those con- 
sequences have been brought about. 1 have not 
forgotten your remark that when the means do not 
present themseives of their own accord you invent 
or devise them.” 

“Yes, ma’'am—and so does every long-headed 
person in this world to a certain extent,” observed 
Grumiley, softeuing in his manner as his libidinous 
eyes feasted themselves upon the muilliner’s full 
bosom, which was much exposed in cousequence of 
the rich searf beiag thrown back on account of the 
heat of the room. “ But 1 see that you don’t pre- 
cisely understand the events of this arternoon,” con- 
tinued Grumley, edging closer towards Mrs. Biace 
and bending his tali form somewhat sv as tu be en- 
abled to maintsin a confidential kind of whispering 
inher ear. “The fact is that [ was quite sure all 
slong of Miss Foster's innocence; and I knowed that 
if any one could make it appear, Counsellor Sharply 
was the man. But | must candidly confess that at 
fust things seemed to go bad enough against the 
young lass, till a slight turn took place when it was 
proved that she was ruuuimg off in one direction 
while the lady in black which Mr. Eaton saw had 
fled in another. ‘Then, you see, the suspicion in- 
stantly arose that Mr. Eatun might have invented 
his lady mm black;—and immediately afterwards 
comes the extraordinary affair of the knife with the 
witials upon 1%. As a matter of course, Counsellor 
Sharply seized on them two pints; and he asked 
for a remand to enable me and Mobbs to go and 
make a search at Lord Marchmont’s house in Hau- 
over Square. Weill, 1 can’t say that I expected to 
Gnd anything important there, although such-like 
investigations have at times led to the most extra- 
ordinary discoveries, And such did it prove to be 
in this instance : for, lo and behold! in one of Mr. 
Eaton’s drawers, just underneath his clean shirts, 
we found that wery blade which we produced in 
Court.” 

“ And do you really believe Mr. Eaton to be the 
murderer ?” demanded Mrs. Brace, fixing her eyes 
keenly upon the constable’s countenance. 

“ Well-—I’m not in the habit of giving a hasty or 
rash opinion,” said the officer, in a musing tone: 
“for don't you see, ma'am, it’s & sort of pint of 
honour with us never to be mistaken in any way or 
out in our reckoning, If we sr asa the 
character of infallibility—that’s the word, ma’am— 
we should Toreall ie Genk dense that’s placed in 
us. So, you perceive, it don’t suit QAto wentur’ 
an opinion until we're sure that it’s the rightone. 
At the same time J don’t mind whispering to you, 
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ma’am—for you're such a wery niee lady, that you 
could wheedie me out of anythin 

“Yam really gratified by the sompliment, Mr, 
Grumley,” exclaimed Mrs. Brace, laughing. But 
you were about to give me your opinion ia a confi. 
dential manner?” she added, intertogatively. 

“ And my opinion is, ma'am,” rejoined the officer, 
“that Mr. Eaton will find it precious dioult te 
convince a jury that he is innocent Bat he 
won’t be hung, ma‘am—he won't be hung,” added 
Grumley, louking as solemnly mysterious sa a 
drunken parson trying to seem sober while 
preaching his sermon: “for thia is what will get 
him off, ma’am—this 1s what will get him off: ” and 
the constable tapped his forehead significantly. 

“Ahi I understand you,” said Mrs. Brace, 
really experiencing some degree of interest ig 
this portion of the conversation: for she had not 
failed to observe, while in court, that Mr. Eaton 
was a very handsome and prepossessing young 
man. “He isnot to be held accountable for his 
actions ?” she added, inquiringly. 

“ Just so,” responded Gramley, 

“ And thercfure,” continued Mrs. Brace, “your 
Opiuion is that he committed the murder ina fis 
of monomania—or, at all events, while labouring 
under some aberration of the intelleot--" 

“ Well, 1 suppose that’s about the long and short 
of the matter,” said the constable. “You now une 
derstand, ma'am, at all events, that the discovery 
of the blade of the knife was ag regular and straight~ 
fovard a transaction on the partof me and Mubbs 
as such a thing could possibly be. The truth is 
that although i'd go a great way to get a person off, 
uo matter whether iunocent or guilty — yet I 
wouldn’t for the world play auy tricks to above the 
load of guilty on to the shoulders that ought pot to 
bear it. In Miss Foster’s case, 1 let things take 
their natural course, so that J might see what would 
turn up; and if circumptantial evidence had barne 
her down altogether, then I should have began to 
consider how 1 was to zave her, But as her inno. 
cence transpired in the regular way, L was not ealied 
upon to step out of the usual path, Sv much for 
that case: but with respect to t’other-—.” 

“ Carolae Walters, you mean?” exclaimed Mrs, 
Brace: then, as a sudden gloom epread over her 
counterance, she obse:ved, “1 cannot, for the life 
of me, comprehead how you hope to save that un- 
turtunate gurl.” 

“ tiaven’t I promised that she should be saved t” 
demanded Grumley, in that tone of dogged can. 
fidence which men of his class and stamp are go apt 
to assume when they are impressed with the convio~ 
ton of their ability to achieve a particular end. 

“You have promised, certainly,” returned Mrp, 
Brace: “ but——” 

“ And isn’t there another five hundred guineas te 
be paid over to me, if I succeed?” exclaimed the 
constable. 

“Yes—and the sum shall be fortheoming with as 
much pleasure as. prowmptitude on my part” rejoined 
the milliner. 

“ Then don’t be under any apprehension, ma'ar,” 
said Grumley. “What 1 have undertaken to do, ! 
shall perform; and you'll have te pay ine over the, 
five hundred yaller boys to-morrow night. Bat 
I give you due warning that the evidence is ao 
atro against Corolinge Walters, it will ba im- 
possi get her off by fair means.” : 
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“1 ¢ate not how the affair is managed, so that she 
bor from the grasp of justice,” exclaimed the 
milliner. “ But why did not her case come on to-day 
néfore the Lambeth justices of peace?” ° 

“ Because I had the investigation of the affair put 
into my hands,” answered Grumley; “ and in con- 
sequence of the understanding which was come to 
with me at Carlton House this morning, I imme- 
diately sent one of my underlings over to the Lam- 
beth authorities to let "em know that Caroline 
Walters musn’t be brought up till to-morrow, as I 
expected to have the case completely made out 
against her by that time.” 

“Then you have taken an ostensibly hostile 
attitude towards her?” exclaimed Mrs. Brace. 

“ How the devil could I do otherwise?” demanded 
Mr. Gramley. “Aint I the head officer of Bow 
Street? and must not people in authority maintain at 
least a show of consistency and propriety? But 
don’t be alarmed—everything will go on as it ought 
to do—and the lass shall escape to-morrow evening 
as sure as I’m standing here.” 

* And you will give her fifty guineas and tell her 
to get out of the country as soon as possible,” said 
Mrs. Brace. 

“Jil not only give her the money, but also a safe 
disguise into the bargain,” returned the constable, 
% Lord bless ye, ma’am—I never do things by 
nalves! But what are you going to do with that 
sweet yoting gal there?” inquired Mr. Grumley, 
glancing over his shoulder in the direction of Rose 
Foster, who was in earnest and whispering discourse 
with George Woodfall. 

*T shall keep my promise and let her go whither- 
sover she chooses,” responded the milliner, who was 
by no means inclined to run any more riska of ex- 
posure and ruin by assisting the designs of the Prince 
of Wales in respect to the lovely orpban. 

«That young chap seems to be getting precious 
tender towards her,” whispered Grumley, again 
glancing over his shoulder and observing the re- 
spectful admiration and soft solicitude with which 
George Woodfall was contemplating Rose Foster. 
“ P’raps he’s making her a hoffer of marriage.” 

“1 wish to heaveu he was,” rejoined Mrs. Brace. 
“He would then take her so completely off my 
bands that I should not be compelled to furnish 
her with any of my own hard-earned gold to set 
her afloat in the world.” 

“Well, ma'am, I shall say good bye to you now,” 
observed Mr. Peter Grumley: “and if you'll be at 
home—and alone—to-morrow night between ten 
and eleven o'clock, I shall take the liberty of drop- 
ping in to bring you the news about Miss Caro- 
line Walters ——”, 

“And receive your remaining five hundred 
guineas,” added Mrs. Brace, with asmile. “ You 

will be welcome, 1 can aseure you.” 

Mr. Grumley threw upon the milliner a look 

' which seemed to say that she was a very desirable 
| person and had considerably inflamed his pas- 
sions during the quarter of an hour’s chat in the 
window-recess: aud Mrs, Brace, penetrating what 
wag passing in his mind, layghed in a low but 
merry manner at the idea of saving captivated the 
auge, ugly, revolting, shabby-looking fellow who 
thts dazed to regard her with such a libidinous 
sopaness. 

Mad he been a handsome, dashing young noble- 

man, with yellow kid gloves and a scented cambric 
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handkerchief, Mrs. Brace would have responded « 
his lustful glances with looks of piquant archness 
and voluptuous encouragement: but the sensitive- 
ness of the fashionable milliner could only treat 
with a good-humoured ridicule the amorous preten- 
sions of one whom she dared not offend by showing 
herself outraged and shocked at his conduct. 

Heaving a profound sigh, Mr. Peter Grumley 
made a low bow to Mrs. Brace, and stalked out of 
the room ;—and the noise of the door closing behind 
him, aroused George Woodfall and Rose Foster from 
the deep interest of the téte-a-téte which had at this 
moment reached the point specified at the close ot 
the preceding chapter. 

“ Well, my dear child,” said Mrs. Brace, accost- 
ing the young orphan with an appearance of so’ 
much maternal aftability and kindness that George 
Woodfall could not help wondering at the extremes 
repugnance which Rose had demonstrated at the 
idea of returning into the milliner’s establishment, 
— “what course have yon determined to adopt ?— 
and in what manner can I be serviceable to you ?” 

“This gentleman,” said Rose, indicating the. ar- 
tist with a glance, and speaking in a tone of modest, 
decision and maidenly firmness which at once con- 
vinced the milliner that sume definite plan had been 
already resolved upon by the orphan girl, even if it 
were not actually arranged in concert with the young 
man who stood beside her,—“this gentleman,” she 
said, “is Mr. Woodfall—and through his kind, be- 
nevolent, and compassionate aid, 1 expect to find a 
home at the abode of a lady with whom he is ac- 
quainted.” 

“Iam perfectly aware that I have not the least 
right to demand of you am account of your conduct,” 
said Mrs. Brace, now feeling herself piqued inasmuch 
as she saw that the orphan had purposely avoided 
naming the lady and mentioning the address where- 
unto she had alluded. “ But at the aame time,” con- 
tinued the milliner, almost immediately recovering 
her good humour, “ 1 am overjoyed to hear that your 
prospects are so agreeable—and I wish you alt 
possible happinesa to compensate for the misery you 
have endured this day.” 

“ Farewell, Mrs. Brace,” said Rose, tendering her 
hand to the milliner. “Once more do I thank you 
for your kindness in this affair.” : 

“ And you will forget the past, dear Rose?” whis- 
pered Mra. Brace, as she stooped forward and kissed 
her upon the cheek. 

“Yes—I have promised to do eo, and J will keep 
my word,” responded the orplian. 

The milliner then tock her departure; and a few 
minutes afterwards George Woodtall and Rose Fos- 
ter entered a hackney-coach which had been sent for 
at their requeat. 

A considerable crowd was gathered in the street to 
catch a glimpse of the charming girl aa she came 
torth from the Office; and loud cheers welcomed her 
as the artist handed her into the vehicle. 

The coach drove rapidly away: the multitude dis 
persed—and while Rose Foster was being conducted 
to the mansion of the Marchioness of Bellenden, the 
Hon. Arthur Eaton was entering a solitary cell 
within the sinister-looking walls of Newgate, 
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CHAPTER CXXIX, 
CAROLINE WALTERS, 


It was about twenty minutes to one o’clock in the 

afternoon of the following day, that a hackney-coach 

atopped at the gate of Horsemonger Lane Gaol; and 
wo men leapt forth. 

These were Mr. Peter Grumley and his factotum 
Mobbs; and on entering the lobby, they were in- 
stantaneously saluted in familiar terms by the turnkey 
on duty. 

“Come for the young ’ooman, eh ?” said this func- 
tionary, when the usual compliments accompanied 
by a little chaffing had been exchanged. 

“Yes,” responded Grumley. “How has she be- 
haved herself, old feller?” 

“Silent, reserved, and obstinate,” was the answer. 
« She's a pretty gal—a deuced pretty gal: but there’s 
moments when the devil looks out of her eyes. I 
couldn’t help surweying her with attention when I 
went round last night to lock up; and I thought to 
myself, thinks I, ‘ Well, P’'m blowed if you ain't 
capable of murdering anybody that stands in your 
path.’ ”? 

‘‘And so she hasn’t talked at ajl—eh ?” observed 
Grumley, interrogatively. 

“ She hasn’t said nothing either bad, good, or in- 
different,” answered theturnkey. “The matron tried 
to-draw her out yesterday—but it was no go, I un- 
derstand; and so I suppose she means to see what 
turn matters may take, before she opens her lips on 
the subject.” 

“Weil, then, she'll soon have an opportunity of 
satisfying her curiosity,” observed Grumley: “ for 
she'll be committed to-day toacertainty. I’ve got a 
precious atrong case against her, I can tell you.” 

“Oh! I s’pose there’s no doubt about it,” re- 
marked the turnkey, as he opened the inner door of 
the lobby and ordered some underling to fetch Caro- 
line Walters from her cell. 

In a few minutes the young girl made her ap- 
pearance, in the custody of the underling just al- 
luded to; and, being transferred to the charge of 
Grumley and Mobbs, she accompanied the officials 
into the hackney-coach which immediately drove 
away. 

Caroline Walters was deadly pale—and, as this 
pallor showed through the brunette hue of her com- 
plexion, it gave a ghastly aspect to her countenance. 
Her fine dark eyes shone with a restless and sinister 
light which vibrated as a star: and her pearly teeth 
were clenched behind the closely compressed lips. 
There was an awful composure in her manner which, 
when considered in respect to her looks, seemed 
compounded of dark menace against some one and 
of a fixed and desperate resolution with reference to 
herself. 

The moment the vehicle relled away from the gate 
of Horsemonger Lane Prison, Mr. Grumley drew 
up the window on hia side, while Mobba did the 
same on the other; and then the head constable 
addressed himself in a hasty and laconic manner to 


Caroline. 

“ Miss Walters,” he said, “we have not mauy mi- 
nutes to converse together—-and we must make the 
most of eo shart a time.” 

“What can you have to say to me!” she de- 
tmanded, raising her eyes and glancing suspiciously 
from the ill-looking countenance of Grumley to the 
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marca 
repulsive features uf Mobbs—for the two constables 
were seated opposite to her in the vehicle, 

“ Listen—and don’t interrupt me more than you 
can belp, Miss,” resumed: the head officer. “Your 
case is a very bad one—and you're sure to be cou- 
mitted for trial. If committed for trial, you're aure 
to be found guilty and hung.” 

“TI already perceive the weight of that circum- 
stantial evidence which wil} be arrayed againat me,” 
auswered Caroline, in a low and somewhat thick 
tone; “and I am prepared for the worst. But [ 
shall at least have the satisfaction of giving a full 
and complete exposure of the iniquities of the im- 
mense brothel over which the arch-procureas Mrs. 
Brace presides, and which has for so many years 
helped to sustain the midwifery establishment in 
Fore Street.” 

These words were pronounced with a concentrated 
bitterness of feeling denoting the stern resolution 
which the young girl had adopted not to die un- 
avenged. 

“ And moreover,” she added, after a brief pause, 
“T will proclaim in the presence of the magistrate 
and the whole court the name of Aém who seduced 
me so vilely and abandoned me so cruelly. Oh! I 
will not pass turough the disgrace of the Olid Bailey 
and the hangman, without dragging others through 
the mire and the filth of public exposure, infamy, 
and shame.” 

And now the sinister light which burnt in her 
eyes flashed forth in those rays which carry a ehud- 
der with them through the entire frame that they 
appear to penetrate and into the depths ef the soul to 
which they seem to pierce. 

“Miss Walters,” Grumley hastened tv observe, 
“you must renounce your present plans and alr 
your policy altogether.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the young girl, 
now surveying the constable with ineffable amasze- 
ment. 

“I mean, Miss Walters, that I am your friend— 
and that I will save you, if you will permit me to do 
it,” responded Grumley, in a rapid tone. 

“Save me!" repeated Caroline, clutching with a 
hysterical joy at the hope which fell thus suddenly 
upon her soul. 

“ Yeg—save you from the scaffold, Miss,” answered 
Grumley. “Now listen one moment. Whether in- 
nocent or guilty, you'll find that the evidence will be 
overwhelming against vou—and you will hkewise 
find that it’s my own self as will bave got up the 
case so strong against you.” 

“Then how can you proclaim yourself my friend ¢” 
asked Caroline, bitterly. 

“ Because I am compelled t do my dooty as a 
officer in the eyes of the pudlic,” replied Gramley, 
meeting unflinchingly the searching look whieh the 
girl threw upon him: “ whereas in private,” ho 
added, “{ may befriend and serve whomsoever [ 
choose.” 

“1 understand you,” said Carotine, her confidence 
returning. “ But wherefore ehould you feel any ine 
terest in me? Jam an utter shranger to you~” 

“Trae: but Mrs. Brace has exjeined me tovio all 
I can for you--——”’ 

‘Mrs. Brace !” repeated Caroling, in a tone of in- 
deacribable disguat. “Ab! yee—I understand—she 
fears exposure, and she would conciliate ne! Is it 
not 80 2” 

“Never mind the reasons that abe may hart. 
no 
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Miss,” exclaimed Grumley. “It is enow for you to 
know that she has took up your oase wery kind in- 
deed--and Counsellor Sharply is engaged to make 
a fight for you—and I'm resolved to save you, hap- 


pen what will, But in order that our endeavotirs 
may be crowned with success, you must promise 
to do exactly what I tell you and aut preeisely as I 
shall point out.” 

* And will you guarantee my safety on those con- 
| ditions 2” demanded Caroline eagerly—for now that 
[a hope was once more exdited on her soul, she longed 

—oh! how eagerly she longed to live not only tor 
the sake of life itwelf, but also for the purposes of her 
darkly-cherished vengeance | 

* Miss Walters,” said Grumley, in a firm, decisive, 

and almost arbitrary tone,—“ you must stick io the 


area that Iam about to chalk out for you, and then 
ig 


uarantee your safety—but not unless.” 
“Tell mre all that I am to do,” observed the young 
girl, “and yon shall find me obedient and docile.” 
“Tn the first place,” resumed Grumley, “ you 
must mot be surprised if you see my inau Movbs 
here get up into the witness-box and say all he pos- 
sibly cxn apainst you—because that’s our wooation. 
des, it’s neceasary that we should appear rayther 
bitter against you than too kind, or else we should be 
suspected of doing on purpose the thing that’s to 
happen arterwards, aud which musn’t seem to be 
through any fault of our’n.” 
* ] do not understand you, sir,” said Caroline. 


“Me: you will before the day’s over, my dear,” 


returned Grumley; “and you will bless your stars 
that you ever fell in with such a good-hearted creetur’ 
aslam. For I tell you that by nine o'clock this 
eveing you shall be free—at large—in safety—al- 
though things will go precious queer against you 
presently. But this is what you must do:— When 
all the evidence on the side of the prosecution has 
buen disposed of, and the inagistrate asks you what 
you have to say why you shouldn’t be commuted for 


trial, you muat at once and emphatically declare 


your innocence.” 
“And Il am innocent!” exclaimed Caroline, with 


s strange commiogling of hauteur and indignation 


in her tone and manner. 

“That's just the way to say it before the magis- 
trate, Miss,” observed Grumley, with a8 much cvol- 
news asif it were a mere stage-rehearsal. “His wor- 
ship will then ask you what proof you have to 
advance—and Counsellor Sharply will probabiy re- 
commend you to reserve your defence—because tie 
Counsellor won't know what my after-plans are. But 
you must epeak out boldly and say that if the magis- 
trate will allow you to visit the house in Fore Street 
where the muarder was cominitted, you will there 
show the constable who shall accompany you, the 
most etriking and startling proofs of your innocence 
Now, can you manage to say ali this with a firm and 
resolute air—-au air that looks like innocence, you 
kuow 2” 

* Ageutediy I can,” answered Caroline: “and the 
fiiort ‘po, inasmuch as [I am innocent——~Qh! my 
God—1 am really and trely jauocent—or may L 
poriat this very moment! bus proesed: what next 
am Ito do?” 

* Teave the rest to me,” auswered Grumiley. 
# Oily do what I have told you—and do it well-—aad 
Wl giiarantes thas you shan’: sleep in a prison to- 

And what's more,” added the head coa- 
“i gn to give you fiity guineas for Mrs. 
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Brace, which amiable lady has took a wery lively 
interest in your welfare, But miod—not a word 
about vengeance against the late Mre, Lindley—nor 
Mrs, Brace—nor against your seducer: all that kind 
of palaver will do the cause no good—and may pre- 
vent the magistrate from granting the request which 
you are to make. But here we are at his worship’a 
house,” 

And as Mr. Peter Grumley uttered these last 
words, the hackney-coach stopped, 

In the times of which we are writing there was no 
regularly established police-court on the Surrey side 
of the metropolis, and prisoners were accordingly 
taken to the dwellings of the justices of the peace 
residing in that district. It was therefore at the pri- 
vate residence of a local magistrate that the present 
case was to be investigated: but his worship had a 
large room fitted up with all the miniature conve- 
niences similar to those which on a larger scale cha- 
racterised the police-office in Bow Street. And this 
room was crowded to excess when Caroline Walters 
was introduced precisely as the clock struck one— 
the hour which his worship had appointed to take 
the case, when all the night-charges were disposed 
of. 

Counsellor Sharply was seated in the little pew 
provided for the accommodation of counsel; and he 
bestowed a nod of recognition upon My. Peter 
Grumley as this official escorted Caroline Walters 
to the dock, the steps of which she mounted with a 
firmness of tread and of demeanour which produced 
different impressions on those present. For whereaz 
in every assembly there 1g a majority of persons 
who are always inclined to Jook upon the dark and 
the evil side of human nature in preference to the 
bnght and the good,—so on this occasion did the 
larger portion of the audience immediately attribute 
Caroline’s manner to the hardihood of a guilt which 
strove to assume the brazen front of innocence,— 
while the minority of the spectators, wha after all 
were the more humane as well as the better expe- 
nenced, shook their lieads novsteriously and said to 
themselves, “That young creature is a victim, and 
not a criminal !’’ 

Rapid but searching was the glance which the 
prisoner threw around the Court to ascertain if there 
were any familiar faces there: and her looks settled 
upon the late Mrs, Lindley’s two servants, who were 
seated on a bench together with one of the constables 
that had taken Caroiine into custody on the night of 
the murder. 

And now the examination commenced by the 
magistrate’s clerk inquiring the prisoner's hate, age, 
and profession. To these questions she responded 
in a firm but respectful tone; and Counsellor 
Sharply then intimated that he appeared on her be- 
half. 

Mr. Peter Grumley, who had the matagerient of 
the case, now made a sign for one of the deceased 
midwife’s servants to enter the witnese-box; and 
this tumale, having been sworn, deposed as follows :— 

“I have been for twelve years in the aervice of the 
late Mra, Lindley. She was a midwife, and recetved 
young ladies who wished to retire into seclusion during 
the period of their confinement. Mias Walters, the 
prisoner, became an inmate of tha’ éstablishintént in 
that manner, a few weeks ago, She was considered 
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wo was called in to attend upon her, remonstrated 
with her upon the irritability which she showed to- 
wards Mrs. Lindley.” 

Here Caroline, who had kept her eyes fixed upon 
the floor from the first moment that the witness 
began speaking, looked suddenly up and exclaimed, 
“Oh ! if I might explain to your worship the reasons 
cs made me hate and abhor that Mre. Lind- 

y——” 

“You shall speak presently,” interrupted the 
magistrate. 

Caroline stopped short—and as she glanced her 
eyes rapidiy round, ere she bent them down again, 
she caught the reproving look which Counsellor 
Sharply threw upon her-——for the learned gentleman 
was naturally horrified at the immense damage which 
the prisoner had just inflicted upon her own case by 
the admission which she had made relative to feel- 
ings of hatred and abhorrence in respect to the de- 
ceased, 

The female servant continued her deposition :— 

“T believe there was some quarrel or dispute be- 
tween the deceased and Miss Walters the evening 
before the one on which the murder took place. For 
on that evening Mrs. Lindley locked Miss Walters 
up in her bed-chamber; and all nextday she was 
kept a prisoner in her room. I took up her meals— 
and each time when I went into the chamber, [ 
found Miss Walters very much excited—dashing her 
hand violently against her forehead, and muttering 
dark threats against Mrs. Lindley and her seducer. 
But she did not say who her seducer was: neither 
have I ever heard. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening of the murder—that is to say, the evening 
before last—when [took up Miss Walters’ supper to 
her chamber. I placed the tray upon the table— 
wished her good-night—and quitted the room I 
locked the door outside, in obedience to strict orders 
which I had received from Mrs. Lindley. Ata 
quarter to eleven Mrs. Lindley told me and my 
fellow-servant that we might go up ta-bed, but that 
she intended to sit up a little longer. We bade her 
good night and left her in the parlour. That was the 
last time I saw her alive. It was about twenty 
minutes past eleven, when I and my fellow-servant, 
who slept in the same room together, were alarmed 
by a sudden noise as if something was rushing wildly 
up the stairs from the bottom of the house to the 
top. We opened the door and heard the cat mewing 
and crying in a fearful manner: and an idea struck 
us that something was wrong. So we descended the 
ataire together—and as we passed Caroline Walters’ 
room, we saw that the door was standing wide open. 
We did not stop to examine how it had been opened 
—but continued our way down stairs, when we met 
Mise Walters rushing away from the parlour as if 
she wasmad. On seeing us, she uttered a dreadful 
acream and fainted. My fellow-servant remained 
with her, while I went into the parlour; and there I 
found iny poor ‘missus’ murdered and weltering in 
her blood. I raised an alarm-—constables came— 
and Caroline Walters was given into custody.” 

The follow-servant of this witness corroborated 
all the above details ; and the surgeon who had at- 
tended Caroline at the period af her miscarriaye, 
deposed to the irritability and dislike which the 
prisoner bad manifested on that occasion towards 
Mrs. Lindley. The same surgeon had examined the 
body of the murdered woman ; and he declared that 
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which had penetrated the heart ia sgch a manner 
that death must have been instantaneous and most 
probably unaccompanied by even moan, 

We must here obserye that Qounsellor Sharply 
cross-examined each of the witnesses with all 
skill and tact for which the learned gentleman was 
go celebrated: but he failed to shake their teati- 
mony in any detail. 

Mr. Peter Grumley now directed his man Mobbs 
to enter the witness-box; and that werthy de- 
posed to the following effect :— 

“I went over to Fore Street yesterday morning 
soon arter daybreak, iu consequence of 
which I received from my superior,”—and here 
Mobbs jerked his left-haud thumb over . his 
shoulder towards Grumley. “At the house ip 
Fore Street,” he oontinned, “1 examined the 
chamber which had been occupied by the prisoner 
Miss Walters; and I found that the door had been 
opened by the removal of the lock. In fact the 
lock, which was inside the door, had been un- 
screwed and took off as clean as auythink, 
knife had evidently been used as a turn-screw.” 

“This case,” said the magistrate, as Mobbs stood 
down from the witness-box, “should have been 
heard yesterday: but it stood over until to-day ia 
order to enable the officers to collect all the ne- 
cessary evidence. Is any farther testimony forth- 
comiug ?” 

“I think, your worship,” said Grumley, “that 
you’ve heerd quite enough to induce your worship 
to commit this young gal to take her trial at the 
sessions.” 

“Have you anything to urge in behalf of your 
client, Mr, Sharply ?” inquired the magistrate. 

“T shall reserve the defence, your worship, watil 
a future occasion,” was the learned gentleman's an- 
wer. 

“Then have you aught to advance, Caroline Wal- 
ters,” demanded the justice of the peace, “ wherefore 
you should not be committed to take your trial on 
the charge of murder ?”” 

The young girl glanced rapidly towards Grumley ; 
and the equally vivid look of encouragement which 
she received from him at once dissipated any suspi+ 
cions which she might have entertained relative to 
his sincerity wheo she saw how strongly and indeed 
overwhelmingly he had marshalied his array of svi- 
dence against her. 

“1 wish to speak a few words, may it please yaur 
worship,” she said, ia a firm tone: then, regardless 
of an impatient ejaculation which brake from Coun- 
sellor Sharply, who naturally feared that she was 
about to crown the damage already doue by her im-~ 
prudence, she cried in a louder and more resolute, 
but stil] musically feminine voice, “ For I wish to 
proclaim to your worship and to al} pr that F 
am innocent—yes-—innocent asan angel of this black 
iniquity which is imputed to me! And one ward 
more would I apeak—only one word,” she continued, 
while a breathless silence pervaded the officials and 
the audience; “and that is to explain something 
which J cannot allow te remain moment is 
doubt or mystery. You have heard that I was locked 
up in my cham : at Mn, mele ay sh But 
it was nat se mus ny sano! any. were wp 
had taken place, as beog T haf « en 
sire—nay, even a determinale A SEER 
ment: and Mra. Lindley bed oe 3 
and mv purse in her own parlour, with 4 vie 
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der me the more effectually a prisoner beneath her 
veot. What course, then, did I adopt? I resolved to fly 
stealthily ;~and hence the removal of the lock from 
the door of my bed-chamber—henes my visit to the 
parlour in order to break open the cupboard where 
the midwife had coucealed mg clothes! The rest 
wan be imagined: for you may easily conceive my 
horror and alarm when, on entering the parlour, I 
beheld the ghastly scene which made me fly away 
with all the speed, trepidation, and anguish of a 
guilty perso:i.” 

Caroline Walters paused for a few moments; and 
the deep silence which reigned in the Court re- 
mained unbroken. 

“ But I have declared that Iam innocent—and I 
can prove the truth of my averment!” she suddenly 
exclaimed, the strong emphasis of her words and 
the abraptness of her manner producing a strange 
excitement throoghout the audience. “ Yes—give 
me the opportunity—and I wiil undertake to prove 
my innocence within an hour !"’ 

“Aud what opportunity do you require?” asked 
the magistrate, 

“YT demand permission to visit the house where the 
murder was cominitted,” returned Caroline; “and to 
the constable who may take charge of me thither, 
will I show such unmistakable evidences that the 
deed must have been committed by another, that 
your worship will order me to be discharged at 
once.” 

“Can you uot sufficiently instruct a constable that 
he wnay proceed to the house and obtain the testimony 
to which you allude?” asked the magistrate. 

“No, yoar worship,” replied the young girl, in a 
resolute tone: “it is absvlutely necessary that I 
should go thither myself” 

The magistrate appeared puzzled ; aud he con- 
sulted in whispers with his clerk for a few minutes 
At length be turned towards the head constable, 
saying aloud, “ Weil, Mr. Grumley, what do you 
think of this singular application on the part of the 
prisoner ” 

“It isn’t for me to express an vpinion in your 
worship’s presence,” responded the constable, in a 
deferential manner: “ but if your worship chooses to 
order a remand until to-morrow morning, I shan't 
offer no sort of odjecnon.” 

“ And inthe meantime you will take the young 
woman to the house in Fore Street 2” said the magis- 
trate, in a tone of half-inquiry and half-command. 

“Your worship’s instructions shall be attended to,” 
aaswered Grumley, dexterously throwing upon the 
magistrate all the responsibility of the proposed step, 
though actually encouraging it by his observations. 

“Then let the case stand remanded until to-mor- 
row at eleven o'clock,” exclaimed the magistrate, 
rising from his desk. 

“Clear the Court !” bawled the usher ;—and while 
the spectators poured out of one door, Caroline 
Walters was conducted through another by Grum- 
Jey and Mobs into an adjacent room, where refresh- 
nents were vet before her, —* 

“You have played your part uncommon well, 
young Min,” said Grumley; * although you did 
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stay here until ebout half-past eight—under pretence 
of letting the crowd disperse aforehand: and then 
we'll slip quietly off, all three of us, to Fore Street, 
I say, Mobbs old feller—what time is the boat to be 
in readiness 2?” 

“At a quarter to nine punctiwa!,” was the 
response, 

“The boat ?” exclaimed Caroline Walters. “Is 
that intended for my escape? If so, whither do you 
mean to send me?” she demanded, a vague terror 
coming over her. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss,” said Grumloey, in a 
reassuring tone. “ A boat certainly eaters into our 
plans as a item of the arrangements; but it will be 
at your orders, to land you where you like. And 
now don’t ask no more questions at present—but 
eat some grab and make your mindeasy. Come, 
Mobbs, you and me will just tool a pipe and dip our 
beaks into this here jug of his worship’s ale, until 
it’s time to be jogging.” 

The two constables accordingly seated them- 
selves near the fire which burnt in the grate; and 
while they smoked their pipes, Caroline Walters fell 
into a deep reverie upon the past, the present, aud 
the future, 


ED 


CILAPTER CXKX., 
TRE RCOVISIT TO THE MIDWIFES HOUSE. 


Ir was just as the clock at the Archbishop's 
palace in Lambeth was chiming half-past eight, that 
Mr. Peter Grumley and his man Mobbs led 
Caroline Walters forth from the back dvor of the 
mayistrate’s dwelling. 

The young girl had neither bonnet nor shawl— 
for those who had hurried her off to prison so 
peremptorily ou the night of the murder, had uvt 
manifested the consideration or the forethought to 
provide her with any additional garment to her own 
clothiug ;~and thus she had nothing but her or. 
dinary apparel to protect her against the night- 
air. 

Neither Grumley nor Mobdbs now took auy 
Notice of this circumstance until they had pro- 
ceeded some short distance frou the dwelling of 
the justice of the peace: and then, suddenly per- 
ceiving that the young girl was shivering with the 
cold and that her teeth were chattering violently, 
as she walled between himself and his compa. 
nion, Grumley exclaimed, “ By goles! this is too 
bad—the poor creatur’ is well nigh starved ” 

“Why didn’t she eat the bread and cheese that 
his worship ordered to be given her?” growled 
Mobbs--for Caroline had refused to partuke of any 
refreshment at the magistrate’s abode, 

“T ‘don’t mean that kind of starwatien, you 
cussed foul,” exclaimed Mr, Grambey. “y mean 
she’s starved with cold.” " 

“Oh! vever mind—aever mind,” said the young 
girl, crossing her arms over her “We 
shall soon be there—and then I can procure some 
warmer apparel” _ 

“Well, come along, then,” observed Grainley, 
qti¢kening his pace: ‘and making Caroline take 
his"arm, he led her along at «@ rate which soon 
imparted a healthier circulation to hér blved, 

In ten minutes’ they reachél Fore Street; and 
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gue of the servante-who had borne evidence against 
Caroline at the examination. 

“Ah! aud so you are come here—to the house 
which you have made one of mourning, Miss,” said 
the menial in.a bitter tone, the instant that the 
light which she held in her hand threw its rays 
upon the countenance of Caroline. 

“Siléace, women—I am innocent! ejaculated 
the young girl, in a tone which made the servant feel 
that it might really be the truth which was thus 
solemnly and emphatically averred. 

« Yes ~~gilence, and let’s do onr work without 
bickering or ill-wortls,” said Mr. Gramley. ‘Come 
now, shut the front door—that's right. Which room 
ts it that you want to go to, Misst” he demanded, 

the question to Caroline Walters. 

“Say your own,” whispered Mobbs ip her ear— 
the servant not oxtching the hint thus hastily con- 
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I wish to be alone with the constables,” ahe added, 
of her own accord. 

“Good,” whispered Mobbs. 

“Well, then— come along,” eaid Mr. Grumley. 
“Here, young ‘ooman, lend us your candle,” he 
added, as he took the light from the servant's hand. 
“Which is the parlour where the old lady is laid 


out ?” 

«In there,” answered Mobbs, pointing to the door 
opening from the passage, where this conversation 
took place. “But I don’tauppose you want to see 
her?” 

“Not I indeed,” responded Grumley. “Come, 
Miss Walters, you lead the way, if’ you plense—and 
me and roy wneilten Hagel 

Caroline accordingly asc... ; 
appeared to creak ominously bendath her’ feet 
those of the two men behind her; and the atmo- 
sphere of the house esened. lnded with that thick, 

"" panseating emell Whidh so frequently denotes 
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the presence of a corpse, It even appeared that the 
very walla felt clammy as her hands touched them 
while she was thus ascending the ataircase. 

And all was silent throughout the dwelling,—all 
save the sounds of the footsteps of the young girl and 
the two constables: forthe females who were lodging 
in the establishment at the time of the murder had 
sought other asylums the very morning after the 
terrible catastrophe. 

In a few minutes Caroline Walters reached the 
chamber which had so lately been her own; and the 
two constables followed her into the room, Mobbs 
closing the door behind him. : 

“Now what is to be donef” demanded Caroline, 
goaded by suspense to a pitch of intolerable im- 

atience respecting the safety and the escape which 
ad been promiged her. 

“Don't be afeard, Miss,” said Grumley: “all will 
be rightin a moment. Look out, Mobbs !* 

And Mobbs, noiscleassly opening the window, 


thrust his head forth. 

The night was very dark, ayd the Thamen gurgled 
aazits full tide swept rapidly @a beneath that open 
casement, 


A vague terror once more came upon Caroline 
Walters; and her startled looks wandered rapidly 
from Mobbs who was still leaning out of the wistdow, 
to Peter Grumjey who was standing in the middle 
of the chamber with the candle in his hand. 

“It's all right,” observed Mobbe, suddenly draw- 
ing in bis head and turning away from the window, 
“ The boat is about ten or a dozen yardg distant.” 

* The boat again!" ejaculater Caroline; and rhe 
throw a terrified glance at the open casement, 

“Now, young lady,” said Gramley, suddenly 
speaking in a rapid and decisive tone, “ the moment 
for your secape is come. Don’t you see what you 
have done already, and what you have still got te 
do? You hays inveigied me and my partaer here 
on pretence of producing some proof of your inna- 
cence; and while him and me is looking another 
way, you opens that window softly but speedily, and 
you jumps olean out into the Thames |” 

“ horror!” exclaimed Caroline, clasping her 
hands entreatingly : “ would you murder me ?” 

“Don’t be silly, gal,” said Gramley in a tone 
which instantly recalled her to herself. “ Well—you 
jumps out, 1 was observing—and me and Mobbs 
haven't time to save you. ‘To-morrow all London 
will believe that you preferred suicide by drown- 
ing to death on the scaffuld by the hand of 
Jack Ketch. But no one, save and except just 
them few as is concerned in the business, wil! sus- 
pect that there was a boat a-waiting in readiness 
close underveath this window—and that the people 
in the said boat picked you up and rowed away with 
you ina jiffey, Neither will it be imagined that 
in this self-same boat there was a disguise—not 
only in the shape of garments, but also for stain- 
tng the complexion-———” 

“Ahi cow [ understand you, Mr. Grumley— 
qnd I thank you—my God! I thank you most 
aincerely !” exclaimed Caroline, taking tha con- 
stable’s haod and pressing it as warmly and ae fer- 
pa Ss era vai fuund a father in that men. 

* Well, well, Mise—I hoy you'll be happy--and 
#hat you'll take care and nut be caught—thats 
“ But, dy the bye, 


T'eatd the bead constable. 
the 
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“ Keep them for yourself,” sald Caroline, gently 
repulaing the bag which the officer endeavoured te 
force upon her. 

“No—not J, Miss—thank’ee all the same,” he 
said. “I’m both just and honest after my own 
fashion — and {'m well paid for all this busi- 
ness———” 

“Not for worlds would I receive that money— 
since it comes from Mrs. Brace {” exclaimed Caro- 
line, ina tone which was decisive. “And now— 
farewell-———” 

“ Farewell—and good luck to you, Miss!” said 
Grumley, while Mobbs echoed the sentiment. 

Then Caroline Walters approached the window 
and threw a piercing, penetrating glance into the 
deep obscurity which hung like a mis¢ upon the river 
But she caught a glimpse of the boat—she could 
even see the upturned coyptenanse of same one 
watching the casement ;—and, confident that it was 
all as Grumley had assured hey, she leapt upan the 
window-sill—then, holding her breath tightly to snp- 
press any ejaculation that mighs rise to her tongue, 
she sprang courageously forth. 

There was a tremendous splash~and this was fol. 
lowed by the sounds of oars: but Gramley and 
Mobbs waited to hear no more--and flinging open 
the door, they rushed from the room, exclaiming in 
voices which simulated extrema terror to perfection, 
a, She has drowned herself! she hag drowned her- 
nelf! 





CHAPTER CXXXI. 
BELLEWOEN PRIORY, 


Wa must now shift the scones for a short space in 
order to introduce our readers to that mansion where, 
as George Woodfall so confidently predicted, Rose 
Foster experianced a cordial welcome and imme- 
diately found a home. 

At the period of which we are writing, Bellenden 
Priory was one of the most remarkable features of 
interest at the Weat End of the metropolis,—not 
only in an architectural point of view, but likewise 
on account of its great antiquity. It stood a little 
way retired from the western side of the Edgeware 
Road, from which thoroughfare the garden was se- 
parated and indeed concealed by a high wall fronted 
with flint-stones. In the middle of this rude and 
rugged boundary there was a Gothic portico con- 
taining a massive gate studded with large nails; and 
a bell-puli of thick iron wire, with a deer’s foot for 
a handle, appeared on one side of this golemn-look- 
ing entrance. ; 

Within the boundary there was a large garden 
laid out in so tasteful a manner as to afford » sttik- 
ing relief with its modern characteristics to the rae- 
dimval style of the spacious building which stood 
inthe midst; and on a small piece of water sur. 
rounded by picturesque grottoes, a couple of stately 
swans and several aquatic birds from foreign climes 
floated about. 

The Priory itself was a lrge, rambling edifice— 
exhibiting in ite diffrent parts various kinds of are | 
arg, aecording to the ages in-which additions | 

ad been made to the strustara The was 
omuparatively modem-three moteys igh, aad with | 


Daloony filled with evergreen 
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principal extrance consisted of oaken folding-doors 
standing beneath a portico, which was reached by 
an ascent of a dosen steps; and the marble hall 
within was surrounded by suits of armour and mar- 
ble statues, The parapet of the fagade was battle- 


mented; and at each angle there was a low spire of 


slate-work, 

This frontage looked towards the Bdgeware Road: 
put the southern side of the Priory was the most 
ancient and had preserved its monastic appearance, 
with its massive walla, long and deeply-set windows, 
sow doors, and high pointed roofs. The northern 
side was only two storeys high and was somewhat 
in the Elizabethan atyle of architecture; and the 
western portion of the Priory was a confused yumble 
{| of old towers and wooden out-houses—a portion of 
a cloister and a spacious atebdling. 

Such a large, rambling, and ill-connected edifice 
had necessarily several doors opening into the 
grounds, and likewise many passages and staircases 
within. But the interior was very handsomely 
fiuted up ; and ali the rooms in the front part of the 
building were furnished in as modera a style as good 
taste could possibly render consistent with the 
architectural peouliarities of windows, cornices, 
chimney-pieces, and recesses. Thus the Priory 
was @ mansion where elegance and splendour coni- 
bined to ensare the existence of every comfort and 
luxury, without completely destroying the effect 
produced upon the eye and the imagination by the 
solemn grandeur of the structure itself. 

Such was Bellenden Priory, the foundation stone 
of which was said to have been laid in the reign of 
Richard I, — that well-meaning but mistaken 
fanatic who was the cause of millions of lives being 
Jost on the plains of Palestine. From the earliest 
date of its existence, the Priory had belonged to 
the Bellenden family, which was even more ancient 
still: for the genealogical tree traced its descent 
from one of the Norman raffians who oame over 
with William the Conqueror. But although the 
Priory had remained fur so many centuries in the 
hands of the Bellendeas, an intermarriage with the 
egually ancient family of Montgomery had by some 
means or other given rise to litigation respeoting the 
ownership of the mansion and the annexed estate ; 
and these law-suits had commenced about thirty 
years previously to the date of our tale. There 
were likewise estates in Warwickshire which had 
belonged to the Bellendens from generation to 
generation; but which were even more perilously in- 
| volved than the Priory property, oa account of the 

claims of the Montgomery family. Touchiag these 
matters, however, we shail have to treat more in 
detail hereafter: for the preseut we must speak of 
|} the Marchioness of Bellenden, the present owner 
of the Priory. 

This lady was now in her thirty-seventh year, 
and was famed for her beauty, her accomplishmenta, 
and her benevolence. A glance at her early history 
is necessary for the purposes of our tale. She be-~ 
longed to the Montgomery family, and becoming an 
orphan at & tender age, was left to the care of an 
aunt, who, boing a merceuary and intriguing woman, 
resolved te ensure her niéco a brilliant position by 
sneans of @ “good marriage.” Thus, avarcely had 
she attamed hor seventeenth year, whey thg'inne- 
oent, sttiess, dnd beautiful Laura was commanded 
fo regsive the addresses of the Marquis ef Betieh- 
f debian old man ie bis sixty-secontd winter! Theo 
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there was asad and even terrible scene between 
the orphan Laura and her aunt the Dowager-Coun- 
tess Montgomery: and although there were no 
witnesses to that scene, it was nevertheless ru- 
moured at the time that Laura had throwa herself 
at her aunt's feet and had confessed that her affeo- 
tions were already engaged. 
reasons that Laura urged against the marriage pro- 
posed on her behalf, certain it is that the Dowager, 
Countess Montgomery was inexorable; and i 
represented to the unhappy Laura that 


reasons required the tremendous savrifloe at her | 
hands, inasmuch as the litigation which bad then { 


been in progress about ten years would be amioably 
settled by this second intermarriage of the two 
families. In short, Laura was dragyved as it were 
to the altar; and the young creature of seventeen 
became the wife of the old nobleman of sixty-two ! 
The honeymoon (such a honeymoon as it must have 
been !) was passed at the Bellenden estate ia War. 
wickshire; and then the Marquis brought home his 
bride to the Priory. But he did not long survive 
this most unequal alliance into which he had forced 
his youthfal victim ; and his death took place with 
a suddenness which seemed to savour of a just re- 
tribution for his cruel¢y in blighting all the best 
and purest affections of her young heart, The 


family physician pronounced his death to have | 


arisen from apoplexy; aud the remains of the last 
lord of Bellenden were removed with grand funereal 
pomp into Warwickshire, to be interred in the family 
vault at the old church where ali -his ancestors had 
been laid in due succession, 


The death of the Marquis of Bellenden without | 


male issue instantaneously revived the law-suita re. 


specting the heritage of the estates, The Mar- 
chioness however kept possession; and her appo+ 


nenis were the male members of the Montgomery 


family from which she herself was sprung. Vaialy 


did her aunt, the Dowager-Countess, endeavour tw 
induce her miece to come to an “amicable settle. 
ment: the young widow was resolute in her refasal 
—for she felt that she had been basely sacrificed 
in the most important event of a woman's life, aud 
she would therefore show no favour to those who 
had thus made her the victim of a selfishness 
which did not however ob:ain its enda, Time 
passed on — years rolled by —~ and the law-suit 
dragged its sluw length along in thut tremendous 
tribunal of Modern Inquisition — the Court of 
Chancery. The Dowager-Countesa Montgomery 
soon grew wearied of making overtures to her 
niece, or else was too proud to reiterate them ;-—~ 
aad thus at the period wien we introduce the Mar. 
cluoness of Bellenden to our readers, she had been 
a widow twenty years—she was atill in possession 
ef the Priory and the Warwickshire satates—the 


old Dowager was still alive—and the law-auit ap- | 


peared as far off from a settlement as ever, 
Yes—the Marchioness ot Bellenden was now 
thirty-seven ; and never once daring her long 
widowhood of twenty years had ake laid aside her 
mourning apparol. The tenacity with which she 
chung to 16 was most singular--imast recuarkable— 
most unaccountable, Thas¢he thas permapensy 
regretted the sexagenarian whe bad been hor bus- 
band for a few months, ehe 


him, and had beea chained wo him aysinst ker in- 
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But whatever were the | 


‘ hereslf did not for a | 
moment pretend; in fact, an she had never loven 7 


olination and despite of her most fervent prayers | 
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to the contrary, she could mot possibly have ever 
regretted him at all, Nor did any measure of re- 
apect for his memory furnish @ hypothesis to solve 

taystery of this perseverance in maintaining 
the weeds of a widow; and therefore was the cir- 
cumstance evidently a secret belonging to herself 
—and to herself alone ! 

Wealthy, handsome, highly accomplished, and 
of a re unsullied by even the slightest 
breath of scandal, the Marchioness of Belleaden 
had as a matter of course received many offers of 
marriage during her long widowhood: but she had 
refused them each and all, though some were of a 
nature so eligible as to have appeared beyond the 
possibility of experiencing a negative. And on 
those occasions, when thus pressed for a@ decision 
in sv delicate and important a matter as an iavi- 
tation to change her condition once more, she 
would glance significantly but not hypocritically 
down at her mourning garb, and observe with a 
singular and almost martyrised air of resolution 
that she had determined to carry those weeds 
throughout her earthly career, unto the threshold 
of the grave itself! 

In personal appearance the Marchioness of Bel- 
Jenden was a woman who could not fail to create a 
feoling of interest even in the mind of the most cal- 
lous observer of the female sex. She was tall—well- 
formed — slightly inclining to embonpoint — but 
characterised by so much elegance and grace that 
every attitude and every movement had its own 
peculiar charm. Her bust was of full and volup- 
tuous proportions: the slope of her shoulders was 
admirable ;—and her arms, though robust, were ex- 
quisitely symmetrical and dazzlingly white. But 
the high corsage and the long sleeves veiled the 
superb neck and the polished arms: yet the beauty 
of the throat and the faultless formation of the 
snowy hands, aided also by the shape which the 
black dress took from the rich contours of the bosom, 
allowed ample scope for the exercise of delicious 
imaginings in respect to the charms thus modestly 
concealed. 

The countenance of the Marchioness of Bellenden 
was very handsome; and its beauty.was a0 well pre- 
served that, despite even of the widow's weeds which 
certainly have a tendency to mar the appearance of 
youthfulness, she did not seem to be more than 
thirty. Her eyes were large and of a soft liquid blue: 
her hair, which she wore in bands and did not permit 
the close-fitting cap altogether to conceal, was of a 
dark chesnut—not particularly luxuriant, but with 
a gloss shining on its surface as the lustre of a lamp 
displays the richness of velvet ;—her teeth were 
white as ivory and faultlessly even;—and there was 
a vermilion frashness upon the lips which must in- 
evitably have made the admirer of the sex think 
within himself bow great was the pity if no tender 
kisses were ever more to be gathered there! 

The manners of the Marchioness of Bellenden 
were mor top elegant to be cordial nor too fashionably 

| stfiged to be winning: elegant and refined they 
assuredly were—but not with that glacial formality, 
| shilling reserve, and ceremonial haughtiness which 
enw to calculate the distance between individuals 
with's view to decide what ——" civility may 
pe voucksafed or how much cold constraint is to be 
rained, No~Lady Bellenden knew full well how 
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be taniifett that graceful condescension which made. 
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to her equals she exhibited an affability and amiabi- 
lity which, though always as it were showing through 
a certain settled melancholy alike of expression and 
manner, nevertheless endeared her to all her friends 
and acquaintances. 

Such was the Marchioness of Bellenden — the 
lady to whose care George Woodfall introduced the 
orphan Rose Foster ! 

And, as he had foretold, cordial—most cordial was 
the welcome which the much-persecuted girl ex- 
perienced at the hands of the benevolent lady. An 
elegant chamber was assigned to Rose on the 
southern side of the Priory ; and when she awoke on 
the following morning a milliner with a quantity of 
ready-made apparel was introduced into her presence. 
New and excellent raiment for the orphan’s imme- 
diate use was thus provided; and the dress-maker 
had the orders of the Marchioness to take Miss 
Foster’s commands for the completion of everything 
that was necessary for her toulette. 

In the afternoon George Woodfall called at the 
Priory to pay his respects to the Marchioness and 
inquire coucerning the health of Ruse;—and her 
ladyship insisted that he should stay to dinner. 
Thus at the time that poor Caroline Walters wan {' 
undergoing the examination before the Lambeth 
magistrate, Rose Foster was conversing with the Mar- 
chioness and the young artist in one of the elegantly- 
furnished parioure of Bellenden Priory. 
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CHAPTER CXXXILI 
THE AMOROUS CONSTABLE 


e 
Tus clocks at the West End were striking eleven 
when Mr. Peter Grumley and his man Mobbs stopped 
at the door of Mrs. Brace’s establishment in Pall 
Mall. 

“Now I shall say good night to you, ald feller,” 
observed the head constable to his factotum : “’cause 
I promised to cal) and Jet Mrs. Brace know that the 
young gal had succeeded in escaping. And be- 
sides,” added Mr. Grumley, lowering his voice to a 
significant whisper, “she’s a uncommon pleasant 
lady, is Mra, Brace-~and I shan’t mind a spending 
halt-an-hour or so with her.” 

“Weil, I wish you luck, Mr. Grumley,” said 
Mobbs. “ We shall meet in the mornin’ at the 
Office. Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night,” repeated Grumley, as he knocked 
at Mrs. Brace’s door, while Mobbs hurried away to 
hia own abode. 

The summons of the head constable was almost 
immediately answered by the discreet lady’s-maid 
Harriet; and he was forthwith ushered into the 
re aes the milliner was anxiously awaiting 

arrival. 

Harriet withdrew; and the moment the door 
closed behind her, Mrs. Brace demanded in a quick 
tone, “ What news ?—have you suoceeded f” 

* Everythink as right as a trivet, ma'am,” was the 
prompt reply: for Mr. Gramiey saw that the lady 
was labouring under considerable suspense. 

“Garoline is at liberty?” she exclaimed, 

“ As free as you and me, ma'am,” rejoined the 
hegd constable; “and as safe too, if so be sho has 
made proper use of the disguise which wae pro- | 
vided for her.” ‘ 

¥ Which he hax neo doubt done," chearved Mra, | 
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Brace, from whose mind « tremendous weight had 
been suddenly taken by the welcome intelligence 
received from the constable. “But pray be seated 
—and help yourself to whatever you fancy,” she 
observed, pointing towards a chair and glancing at 
the table on which there were decanters of wine and 
the spirit-stand, 

“Thank’ee, ma'am,” said Grumley: “and with 
your permiasion I'll mix myself a giass uf hot 
brandy-and-water just to take the chill out of my 

” 


at 

I De so,” returned Mrs. Brace; and tell me all 
that has occurred to-day.” 

“The thing has been managed as nice as possible,” 
said Mr. Grumley, after having taken two or three ex- 
perimental sips at the grog which he had just brewed ; 
and smacking his lips in unalloyed approval of 
the beverage, he continued thus: -—“TI alli along 
knowed the evidence was so dead against her that it 
would be impossible to get her off by fair means; 
and I told you as much yesterday evening at Bow 
Street. So I had a plan cut and dried to save her 
by stratagem. In short, I resolved that she should 
ask the magistrate to let her visit the house in Fore 
Street for the purpose of procuring testimony to 
prove her innocence; and when once there, I was 
determined that she should either jump out of the 
winder of her own accord—or else I meant to put 
her out.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated the milliner, tremting 
all over and gasping for breath: “you do not mean 
to say—that is—you would not have me believe that 
—that you—murdered her ?” 

“There wasn’t no necessity for that, ma’am,” an- 
ewered Grumley. “The winder, as p’raps you 
know, looks on the Thames—and my plan was to 
have a boat in readiness to pick the young gal up— 
and a disguise in the boat for her to assume 
without delay.” 

“ And was this extraordinary plan realized?” de- 
manded Mrs. Brace, shuddering as she fancied she 
beheld the unfortunate girl Caroline“Walters strug- 
gling in the waters of the rapid stream. 

“ Realized—and with triumphant success, as they 
say upon the play-bills,” answered Grumley. “ Miss 
Walters jumped out as courageous as a diver and as 
light as a cat—and the boat picked her up in a mo- 
ment, Then me and my man Mobbs rushed out of 
the room—-raised an alarm—and pretended to be 
quite distracted at the hawful occurrence. We got 
a wherry as soon as we could—made the boatmen 
pull us up and down along the shore—but of course 
eouldn’t discover any trace of the young lady; and 
so we pretended to give up the search in despair.” 

“And the impression will be that she was 
drowned ?” said Mrs. Brace, interrogatively. 

* Just so, my dear madam,” replied Gramley, 
throwing an amorous look on the milliner as he 
drank his brandy-and-water. “The newspapers 
will have along and pathetic accoutt of the busi- 
ness ; and in fact it all looks natural enow. A young 
gal driven to desperation—sees that rege is sure to 
be committed foc trial—if knows that 
she will be found gallty—if found guilty, is well 
conwinoed that she'll be hung; and so to prewent 
all these unpleasantnessea, hits upon the ingenious 
trick of getting herself taken to Fore Street, where 
whe ‘s well aware that the means of suicide is within 
her reach-~'cause why, the river roils under the | Frenc 
winder. There it is al! in a nut-shell—and « wery 


a 

pathetic, romantic, and affacting history it makes,” 

Bey will you not be gompromised & asked Mra, | 
race, 

“Not a atom,” returned Grumley, with a sly 
lang: “I took all my moasures too well to leave the 
door open for any suspicion against me. When I 
went to fetch the youny gal away from the prison 
little before one to-day, I te the turnkey 
in a careless, off-hand way that she was sure to be 
committed, as I had got up a precious strong case 
against her. So he wouldn’t think east cara oa all 
friendly disposed towards her. Then I really did 
produce an overwhelming force of testimony agalnst 
her; and I myself waa the fust to ask the ! 
to oomuilt her, before he himself or his olerk tad } 
uttered an opinion on the subject. Again, when 
Miss Walters requested permission to visit the 
house in Fore Street, I woulda’t appear to help her 
at all in the matter: on the contrary, I managed te 
throw all the responsibility of the proceedings on | 
the justice of the peace himself. Inshort, I played 
my cards so well, ma’am, that I can’t possibly ho 
blamed,” 

“ Not for allowing het to escape from your cuse 
tody ?” said Mrs. Brace. 

“ To be sure not!” ejaculated Grumley. “Sup. 
pose, now, that me and my man Mobbs had let her 
run away from us while we were taking her to the 
house in Fore Street—then indeed the world might 
have said that we were either bribed or that we 
showed a moat unpardonable negligence. But when 
once we got the girl in safety into the house, who 
could have supposed that she would suddenly open 
@ casement and flings herself into the Thames 
below? Don’t you seo the differance, ma’am ?”—~ 

and as Mr. Grumley asked this question, he winked 
his eye knowingly. 

“I now comprehend the full meaning and force 
of your precaution,” observed the milliner. “ And 
during the examination before the magistrate, was | 
anything said at all caloulated to compromiso—." 

“You or your establishment, ma’am ?” exclaimed 
Grumley, who, perceiving that the lady hesitated, 
finished the sentence for her. “Not a word—nota 
syllable, 1 can assure you. In fact, J put a stop 
to all that, my dear madam, when I was taking the 
young gal along to the magistrate’s house.” 

“Ah! then she did threaten?” exclaimed Mra, 
Brace, inquiringly: for she was anxious to leara 
how far the revelations of Caroline Walters might 
have extended. 

“ Well—she did threaten a many things, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Grumley, surveying the milliner with looks 
80 full of unmistakable grossness that she began 
to be not only disgusted but likewisealarmed, * it 
ain't however of no use wexing yourself on that | 
account, my dear creatur’,” added the constable, 

“Qh! no—not at all,” ejaculated Mrs. Brace, 
“Bat I will now hand you over the 
moiety of the promised reward,” she observed, start- 
ing from her seat. 

And as she crossed the room to open the writing. 
desk which stood on a side-table, Mr. Qrumlay 
followed her with his eyes ; aud the rustling of her 
silk dress-—the glimpse which, hé danghs of ‘her 
robust but well-turned anktes and her very gea- 
teelly shaped foet—the ginaming of her white neck 
— _ in the lamp-light—and the cognettish 

h cap eo admirably becoming the milliaer’s 
atyle of beauty, —all these produced an indeteribabls 
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| effet My. Grumley'’s sensations --ahd his 
‘Stoel, inflamed alike by. lust and potent liquor, 


baie to boil in his veins. 
thilliner took from her writlig-desk a num- 
| ber of Bank~notes ; and when she returnéd to her 
Seat, shia was more profoundly étrack and more 
sariditdly alarined thah at firat by the singular ex- 
of countenanva with which Mr. Gtumley 
her: and h she was well ex. 
din atl the looks and glanves which con- 
stitute an indéx to the Btroug, fiery, or libidinous 
passions of the soul, yet her pride would scarcely 
permit her to believe that the coarse, vulgar, ill- 
favoured, aad sordidly-apparelied police- constable 
could possibly aspire to any tender concession on 

her part. 

“Here is your money, Mr. Gramley,” she said, 
affecting a pleasant bit patronising smile : then, the 
thors firmly to impress upon his mind the fact that 
she regarded him as an inferior whomshe was paying 
for his hirgling services, she observed, “ You have 
really well earned the dmount—and I have every 
reason to be satisfied with your conduct. I could 
not possibly have employed @ better agent in the 
matter.” 

“fm glad you're satisfied, my dear creatur’,” re- 
turned thé constable, squeezing her hand as he took 
the Bank-notes which she gave him, and accom- 
panying that evidence of his admiration by a look of 


aiofous grossness. 

Mis. Brace drew back her hand rapidly, and as- 
stuined ac severe an expression of countenance that 
Mt. Peter Grumley could not help observing that 
she wai offended: but he only laughed—and then 

to count the Bank-notes with a business- 
deliberation. 

“ Right as a trivet,” he exclaimed when this 
methodical task was accomplished: and securing 
the money about his person, be fixed his eyes long 
and earnestly on the milliner’s countenance. “ You're 
a wery handsome woman—a wery handsome woman,” 
he repeated ; “ and I don’t know when I’ve been #0 
much excited by any lady’s personal appearance, 

* En fact, I feel all over no-how, ma’am—and that’s 
God’s truth.” 

“Mr. Grumley, { am surprised at you,” said the 
miilliner, her cheeks becoming scarlet. “ But you 
cannot mean anything save a joke,” she exclaimed, 
instantaneously recovering her presence of mind and 
forcing herself to smile. 

“By goles! I never was jess inclined to joke in 
all my life, nty dear creatur’,” cried Mr. Grumley. 
“There séems to be a wery devil in my heart and 
hell-fire in my blood, prompting me to do anythink 
desperate, fo Ag——” 

“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the milliner, 
starting from her seat in alarm: for the eyes of the 
constable appeared to devour her with their looks of 
burning lust. 

“TI mean, my Uear beautiful creatur’,” said Grum- 
ley, aleo qutting his chair and extending his arms 
towards her,—*that I mast and will have a kits— 

1 even if I die for it!” 
Anil before Mrs, Brave could offer any resiétande 

or evén give utterance to a word of remotatrance, 

zhe was lévked in the rude enurate of the herculess 
a co : te, rag coarse mouth was fastened to der 
SCOT ps. 
% Bow will yoti leave met” 
i excited the, ab bo at length 
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upon her: and, trembling allover with rage and with 
% countenance that showed its deadly pallor even 
throtigh the soft tint of rouge that was wont to 

het cheeks so captivating with its rodeate bloom, she 
clung to the mantel-piece for support. 

“Leave you!—no—by heavens, { won't leave you 
till to-morrow morning !” exclaimed Grumley, mad- 
dened with the contact of the milliner’a lips, the 
sweets of which he had juat enjoyed, and longing 
once more to feel the warm pressure of het glowing 
bosom against his chest, ' 

“This is an insolence — uasupportable — into- 
lerable!’’ gasped Mre. Brace, her eyes actually be- 
coming haggard with mingled alarm and horror as 
she read upon the countenance of the officer all the 
ferocity of those passions which were raging in his 
soul: then all on a sudden she extended her hand 
with frantic desperation towards the beli-pull. 

But Grumley, anticipating the movement, once 
more caught her in his arms; and, in spite of her 
desperate struggles — for she feared to alarm the 
whole house by shrieking for help—he succeeded in 
imprinting a dozen kisses upon her lips chat were 
now parched with rage, and on her cheeks that were 
burning from the same emotion. 7 

Almost annihilated by the intolerable disgust 
arising from these odious caregses, and by the ter- 
rible apprehensions which the rabid lasciviousnese 
of the monster's manner and looks excited in her 
brain, the milliner sank, breathless and exhausted 
Upon a seat. 

“ Now, listen to me,” said the constable, speaking 
with the hot breath and parched tongue of a brutal 
lust. “I’ve taken a fancy to you-—-and I'm deter- 
mined to gratly my whim. I know you ain’t over 
particular yourself—and I aleo know tat a strange 
man’s sleeping in your house won't be any unusual 
thing. So, jet us have no palaver ~~” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the miserable Mrs, Brace, her 
tongue unlocking through the very poignancy of her 
despair: “that ungrateful Caroline Walters has 
vilified me and my establishment—I see it all!” 

“ Well, she did tell mea few plain truths, my dear 
creatur’,” observed Grumley: “ but not more than 
1 had guessed beforehand. For the instant that 
you made me go with you to the Prince, and wlen 
1 found that his Royal Lighness waa so very much 
interested in you, and so anxious that them young 
gals should be got off,—oh! oh! thought 1 to my- 
acif. pene | | 

“Enough! enough” cried Mra. Brace in a tone | 
of almost abject entreaty. “Tell me what sum of 
money you mow reqinre to induce yon to leave me 
at once.” 

*Lord bless your dear heart,” retutned Mr, 
Grumiey, “ what a mercenary son of a gun you must 


take the to be! But 1 should be to receive 
another suverin at your hands—-whereas I do mean 
to help myself to no end of kisses,’ 


“Dare not approach me agaii~or I will alarm 
the house!” said Mra. Brace, in a honree, thick, and 
repid tone, while her hands were cleuched until the 
nails of her fingers almost penetyated the plump 
white flesh. 

“My dear angel, a chap as is accustomed to 
gtapple with chieved and the udet desporatest wag- 
gahones, ian’t likely to be afeard of a pbetty | 
woinan'’s anger; Giumley, “Bo lot we have 

Yaytt nonsenp—it's Only deinying pleasurd--ani 
nity Seeélition’s Axed to pass the night with you~" | 


s 
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% Good Gnd! is it possible” mogned Mrs. Brace, 
sinking back in her ohais. 

But ere another word was spoken, the door ppened 
hastily—end Harriet the lady's-maid entered the 
room. 

4“ What ie the matter ?” demanded the milliner, in- 
stantaneotisly recalled to herself by the audden and 
oe precipitate appearance of her faithfy) abi- 


g 

4 A person wishes to seo you, ma’am—nay, insists 
upon forcing herself into your presence,” replied 
Harriet. “She will take no refusal——” 

“But who is she?” asked Mrs. Brace, relieved 
froca the first dreadful fear that it was her husband 
who thus demanded an audience. 

“ That woman, you Know, ma’am—who came here 
one morning and sent up a letter—when you were 
engaged with Lord Florimel, ma’'am—you remem- 
ber,” added the lady's-maid, speaking with hesita- 
tion on account of Grumley. 

“Here I am to answer for myself,” said a voice 
just outside the door: and immediately afterwards a 
young woman, dressed with great, plainness, entered 
the room. 

“ The Gallows’ Widow, by goles!” exclaimed 
Grumley, springing towards her. 

An ejaculation of mingled surprise and terror 
burst from the lips of Elizabeth Marks—for she 
it indeed was; and she made a desperate effort to 
break from the grasp which the constable had fixed 
upon her. 

But wrenching round her arm with a violence that 
made her sink almost upon her knees, he said in a 
savage tone, “ Be quiet—or I'l] do you a mischief !” 

And the woman, completely overpowered, at- 
tempted no farther resistance. 


ene 


CHAPTER CXXXIIL 
A COMPROMISE, 


Mrs. Brace had not failed to recognise Elizabeth 
Marks the instant her looks fell upon the pale but 
far from ill-favoured countenance of that woman 
whom she knew to be her husband's mistress. And 
here we should observe that the Gallows’ Widow was 
not attired in her wonted apparel of mourning weeds: 
for she had laid aside that too distinctive dress ever 
since she became notoriously implicated in the affair 
of Joe Warren’s escape from Newgate. Neverthe- 
less, it was easy to recognise her, now that the dark 
veil which she wore to conceal her countenance was 
lifted from those pale features ;—and thus a mortal 
terror was carried to the soul of Mrs. Brace at the 
very same inatant that Peter Grumley pounced upon 
the Gallows’ Widow and made her his leper 

For the milliner now perceived at a glanoe all the 
variety and menacing nature of those difficulties 
which had suddenly sprung up around her. Eliza- 
beth Marks knew that her real name was Warren, 
and that she was in sooth the wife of the redoubtable 
Magsman ; and these facts she might blurt forth in 
the presence of Grumley. Nay, more—she might 
éven prociaim Mrs. Brace's complicity in the escape 
soot a ppb and thus the re- 
pu yt ar, and even t salety of 
the nohappy mi}liner would be so com in the 
power Bow Street Officer that net 


dare retura a negative to any favonr he might ack of | with Mrs, Bracg, the 


#3 
@ tender nature, or any extortion he might practles 
in a pecuniary point efi 

Nor did Mr. Grumlay fail ta observe * stupor 
of equsternation which seized ppen race the 
moment her ayes encountered the Gallows’ Widow ; 
~-and even if he had net noticed any such emotion 
on the part of the milliner, he could not have failed, 
from the mere fact of the visit of gaeh a woman as 
Elizabeth Marka, to draw inferences by no means 
favourable to her private character. 

“Well, this is 4 most extraordinary infertuption to 
a wery pleasant little conversation which you and 
me, ma’am, was having together,” sald the Bow . 
Street Officer, winking hia eye with a half-amarous | 
and half-matlicious significancy at Mra. Brace. 

* Of what offenee is this young woman accused {" 
demanded the milliner, summoning to her aid all 
ber mental courage and firmness, 

* J's well knowed, ma’am,” replied the constable, | 
still retaining his hold upon the prisoner, “ that she's 
long been in connexion with a desperate set of 
fellows; and there's three or four things [ can bring 
for’ard against her. But I don’t want to be too hard 
upon her—and so I shall only accuse her of having | 
aided ‘and abetted in the escape of one Joe Warren 
from Newgate——” 

“ He picks out that offence, ma’am,” interrupted 


the Gallows’ Widow, darting a look of mingled 


hatred and contempt upon the constable,— be- 
cause there's a reward of fifty guineas offered for 
the apprehension of the woman who intimidated 
and overawed the household of old Shrubsole the 
picture-dealer, on the night when Joseph Warren 
performed the feat that has made hia name as 
famous as Jack Sheppayyi'é, And that woman for 
whom fifty guineas are meen” 

“Ia yourself, Lizzy Marké,” exclaimed Gram- | 
ley: “and so yau need not attempt to in” 

“On the contrary, I glory in it,” rejoined the 
Gallows’ Widow. “But take care of yourself, Mr. 
Grumiey : it will prove in the long run an evil day 
for you when you began to make war upon the band | 
to which 1 belong.” 

“ We shall see all about that, my dear,” observed | 
the constable, in a tone of self-satisfaction. “Coie, | 
now—let us be off ——” 

“Mrs. Brace,” exclaimed the Gallows’ Widow, 
“ pay this fellow fifty guneas—and he will let me 


0. 

“ Not I, indeed !” ejaculated Grumley, 

“ Yea—but you wi, though,” returned Elizabeth 
Marks. “ Mrs. Brace—you know that I can speak 
out about certain things if I hke——~” 

“Silence, woman !” ejaculated the milliner in 4 | 
tune that was rather hysterically sharp than ime | 
periously prompt. “ Mr. Gramley,” she Heep 4 ) 
said, turning towards the constable, “i ehould » 
to avoid the scandal that will be entailed 
establishment by the exposure of the fact 
woman was arrested while paying a visit to me. 
the same time,” added Mrs, Brace, *Z would not 
_s you thiak that I am in gny way intimi. | 
dated—— 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed thé ganaheb 
the smila of mingled maline per pratt | 
slowly wreathed the lips of the s Widow,— 
* eee that it would be if the world was 
vue ange such fanitign tacms prea 

idow, Was on 

fashionable ot 





#0 
that she could introduce herself at all 


Mall, q , 2 

into her friend’s re 

milliner listened to this 

whieh the constable deliv in a mengnre and 
tone ; for it was as mach as to intimate 

that he—Peter | 

fashionable millin 


And Eliza 
ages enabled her to we that some compromise 
was about to be suggested by the Bow Street Officer 
ja her bebalf, chuckled with that species of low, in- 
ward laugh which invariably sounded ominous and 
reste blood run cold, no matter on whose ears 

“Yes,” reaumed Mr. Gromley, after a brief 
pause during which he watched with satisfaction 
the effect that his previous speech had produced 
apon the milliner,— it would be unpleasant for 
the world to know that the Gallows’ Widow was 
gn sach intimate terms in Pall Mall; and the ma- 
gistrate might even think it necessary to send for 
Mrs. Brace and demand explanations on that 

t.* 

“Enough — enough, Mr. Gramley !” ejaculated 
the wretched milliner. “ Name the condituons upon 
which you will suffer this woman to take her de- 


*And you will comply with ’em?” demanded 
the officer, interrogatively. 

*She will not dare refuse,” said the Gallows’ 
Widon, in that quiet tone which actually imparted 
&e the observation more weight and a deeper 
meaning than if it had been uttered with ejacula- 
tory excitement. 

“Speak, sir—be guick—and let us put an end 
to this scene,” said Mrs. Brace, trembling all over 
und speaking in a voice that was painfully agi- 
tated, deapite the desperate effurts which she made 
to preserve her aelf-posaoasion: but every look 
which was darted upon her by either Grumley or 
the Gallows’ Widow, and every word which fell 
from their mouths, carried with a more poignant 
intensity to the soul of the miserable woman the 
harrowing conviction that she was utterly and 
totally in the power of both. . 

“Madam,” observed Blizabeth Marka, again 
speaking in her quiet manner, “it is very evident 
from what Mr. Grumiey has said that he is dis- 
posed to assent to a compromize on my behalf— 
and therefore any delay which arises will be cansed 
only by you,” 

“ That's true enough,” exclaimed the Bow Street 
Officer, “And now for the conditions that I have 
to propose.” 

“Speak” ejaculated Mrs, Brace, with a nervous 
leritability which showed how tensely her foelings 
Were strung. 

“In the fiest place,” said Mr. Gromiey, “you 
will pay me, ma'am, the fifty guineas which I lose 
by letting this young *ooman escape me ?* 

Die aed exclaimed the milliner, “What 


“And you will consent,” rejoined the constable, 
“to the little favour I was asking you just ab the 
wary moment when the cane into theesam 
40 aunounve the Gallows’ Witiw.* i 


The lascivious twinkling of Gramiey’ 
ithe indignation and shame aes 8 


blush of which i 
znemgat the countenance of Mrs, 
wevegied to the keen perception and far-sig 
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ience of Hlizabeth Marke the natnre of the 


ex 

favour £0 which allusion hed just been made ;— 

and the expression of mingled satire, malicious 
ent which instan- 


lee, and subdued astonis! 
Tanzously appeared 
features, struck the i 


the woman’s 8 
in her turn, ng 


. | her aware that the Gallows’ Widow had penetra. 


tedintothe nature of the constablo’s pretensions. 
“My God!” almost screamed forth the wretched | 
milliner, her fee now goaded to the verge of 
desperation: “would that I were dead—dead !” 
And she repeated the word with a frightful em- 


“Compose yourself, madam,” said Elizabeth 
Marks, with characteristic coolness. “You cannot 
now accuse Mr. Grumley of protracting this un- 
pleasant scene.” 

“Let us put an end to it at once!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brace, now speaking with the firmness of one who 
has suddenly taken a desperate resolution. “Mr. 
Grumley, I agree to the conditions.” 

“Capital!” ejaculated the officer: and he released 
the hold which throughout this scene he had retained 
upon his captive. 

“TI thank you, madam, for having purchased my, 
freedom,” said the Gallows’ Widow, but speaking in 
a tone of quiet and subdued satire instead of grati- 
tude. “The business which brought me here to-night 
is of no great importance. J merely wanted a little 
money: but as you have so generously undertaken 
to pay the fifty guineas to this cormorant constable, 
I shall not ask you for any more—espeoially as in 
your anxiety to serve me, you have agreed to another 
condition which, I see full well, is by no means 
palatable. However,” added Elizabeth Marks, suf- 
fering the irony of her tone to become more appa- 
rent,—“when the fashionable, exquisite, and elegant 
milliner of Pall Mall contemptuously designated 
me as ‘that woman,’ she did not foresee how fully 
and completely she herself was destined to be humi- 
liated in the presence of the very female whom she 
thus scorned, loathed, and despised. Farewell, 
madam~and may you pass a pleasant night.” 

With these words the Gallows’ Widow quitted the 
room, her low chuckling laugh sounding with a 
apecies of sepulchral omen upon the ears of Mrs, 
Brace, whe, already crushed and overwhelmed by 
the withering satire which had been levelled at her, 
sank haAgainting into the nearest chair. 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV. 
TprA GLASS OF LIQUEUS 


Ten misutes had elapsed since the departure of the 
Gallows’ Widow; and a profound silence rei, 
througheat the milliner’s establishment in Pall 

The aoor of the parlour was now opened cautiously ; 
and Mrs Brace came forth, holding a light in her 
hand, and followed by Petex Grumley. 

The countenance of the unhappy woman was of. a 
ghastly pallor, which, as before stated, showed 
through the roseate tint which art had shed u 
her oheaks : but in the settled frown atemped on 
formhead—the corrugated brows—the fixed atare of 


nd on gE gd a 


motionless bosom,~-there wea sernness 
Brace, hich wocld have filled thecomstable's 
heed Se tec ' bad ‘uat hia braid Bosca 


terrible shiegivings 
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confused with a large potation of brandy wherein he 
had indulged immediately after the departure of the 
Gallows’ Widow. His countenance was therefore 
finshed—his eyes were blood-shot—and his lips were 
wreathed into a vacant amile of drunken satisfaction 
and tipsy triumph,—his appearance thus presenting 
a remarkable contrast with that of the determined 
and te woman who now conducted him as 
cautiously aa she could up the staircase to her own 
bed~chamber. 

But the earpetted stairs creaked beneath the heavy 
and uneven steps of the constable, and his bulky 
form occasionally reeled* against the balustrade, 
thereby producing a cracking sound in the wood- 
work; and in rapid, low, but severe—nay, almost 
gavage Ww d Mrs. Brace enjoin him to be 
careful how he alarmed and aroused 
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voluptuousness whithcr the milliner was wont al 
times to admit her favoured elect. 

Throwing himself upon a chair, the constable 
his eyes around the chamber, every feature of 
he surveyed with that semi-vacancy which charaw: 
terises the looks of a man who has taken a drop too 
much: but when his eyes settled upon the downy 
bed, with its linen of snowy whiteness and its pil- 
lows soft and luxurious even to the view, all the fury 
of his animal passians rekindled with consuming are 
dour. 

Rising from his seat, he caught the milliner in 
his arms; and, straining her in his embrace, 
he pressed hia parched and heated Hips to her wn, 
Then, resuming the chair, he forced her to sit upon 


ge handsome, my dear,” he 
are uncommon my ° 
than naturally 
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“You seem to be thirsty—your lips are dry— 
your tongue is parched,” said Mra. Brace, who had 
thus far abandoned herself to the odious toyings of 
the constable because it suited her purpose to ap- 
pear thus docile, calm, and resigned, 

“Well, I am athiret,” he reaponded, rolling his 
feverish tongue over his cracking lips. 

“TI have wine, spirits, and liqueurs in that cup- 
board,” said the milliner, gently disengaging herself 
ht hia artus and rearranging the corsage of her 

ress, 

“You're exceedin’ kind, my dear,” observed 
Grumley, fixing upon her bis looks of the grossest, 
most brutal lasciviousness, “Suppose you give me 
a little wine-and-water fast, to squench this terrible 
thirst ;—and thea I'll take a sip of——-what d’ye call 
them last things you spoke of ——” 

“Liqueurs,” responded the milliner, whose man- 
ner was glacial and passionless as her tone was cold 
and meaningless, “ Here are curacgoa, noyau, golden 
water, and Dantzic brandy.” 

“Well, my dear, I leave it all to you to choose me 
a glass of the best of them stuffs,” returned the con- 
atable; “for I can’t say as how I ever tasted any 
of them. So let us have the wine-and-water fust— 
the what-d’ye-call-it next—and then to bed in a 
fifiey,” 


Mrs. Brace opened the cupboard and speedily 
mixed a tumbler of sherry and cold water, which 
she handed to the constable. She then returned to 
the oupboard, where she remained for nearly a 
minwte ; acd, on accosting Gramley again, she held 
in her hand a small glass filed with noyau, the 
ahnopd-davour of which was diffused through the 


chamber, 
* How beautifel thas amelis{” excigimed Mr. 


Grumilay ppon A table the tambler which 
he had dr and regsiving the liqueur-glags frem 
the sailliner’s plump white hand. 


“Noyau always bas the of almonds,” 
ahe observed; and her lipa, which were now ashy 
white, quivered slightly. 

“Youar health, my love," asid the constable, raising 
his eyes and the glass at the sametime. “ Come— 
you may begin to uadgess yoursell,” he added with 
cvarse jocularity. 

*f{ am your slave for this night, according to 
agreement,” returned the milliner, taking off her 
toguettish French cap. 

“You look handsomer than sver,” exclaimed the 
conajable, “Once more, my iove, here’s to your 

And Peter Gramley tossed the noyau down his 
capacions Miropt. 

But dyring the instant that elapsed while his 
countenance was thus upturned and the glass was 
at his lips, he canght a glimpse of the features of 
Mrs. Brace-—and i¢ struck him that an expression 
of fiendish malignity and diabolical triumph had 
saddenly sprung up thereon. 

Thia thought was as papid pas the lightning is 
vivid ;and it was the last which ever fished shrough 
the brain of the Bow Berens ! 

For even as the liqueur was gliding with its ips 
‘glows smogteness and oily richness dows his throat, 
the gine fell from his head — a 
thot through his whole feame-—and life was al- 
woady qxtinet aa he toppled fora moment on bis 
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chair ere he solled a heavy corpse upon thecar- 
pet! 

For nearly a minute did Mrs. Brace stand gazing 
upon the body of that man whom she had thus 
sacrificed to her feelings of abhorrence in respect 
to the present and of terror with regard to the 
future; for it was not so much to escape his loath- 
some enmbraces of this night that she had murdered 
him, as to save herself from becoming his vietim 
at every hour and at every moment when it might 
suit his phantasy and please his lustful inclinations 
thereafter. 

Yes—for nearly a minute did she gaze upon the 
form which was so lately endowed with a robust and 
vigorous health, and which now lay like a mere 
bundle of glgthes at her feet. No—not exactly 
like anything so little calculated to inspire emotions 
of terror: for the ghastly countenance of death— 
was it not there ? 

Oh! yes:—and now an awful consternation began 
to grow upon the wretched woman—and the clock 
of St. James’s Church suddenly struck one, as if to 
remind her with thst solemn sound and at that 
solemn hour, shaé she was alone in her chamber 
with the corse of her murdered victim ! 

Then—oh! then—how bitterly, deeply, profoundly 
did she repent of the act which she had perpetrated, 
—not so much on account of the enormity of the 
crime iteelf, but because it appeared to have sud- 
denly raised up in her path a thousand embarrass- 
ments of a magnitude which she could not see any 
possibility of surmouriting! Ob! better, better far 
would it have been, she now thought, to surrender 
herself to the loathsome embraces of the wretch, and 
even incur every chance aud every risk of having to 
prostitute herself to him in the same way wherever 
it should suit his caprice and his fancy for the 
future! Yes— better were it to have become the 
slave of his beastly lusts and the victim of his odious 
passions altogether, rather than to have taken the 
one tremendous step which could not be recalled, 
and which in a moment as it were placed her within 
view of the black and looming ecafibld ! 

Such -were her reflections—but, great heaven ! how 
useleas now! For éhere—at her teet—on the carpet 
of her own bed-chamber, lay the corpse of the mur- 
dered man! 

For an instant she thought of committing suicide : 
but her soul sickened at the ides of self-destruction! 
And yet the means were ready at hand—for there 
was atill left a large dose of Prussic acid in that phial 
whence she had poured a few drops into the fatal 
glass of noyaul Yes—the means were ready; the 
inclination even prompted ;—but the courage was 
wanting to complete all the elements necessary for 
the appalling tragedy of suicide | 

And yet what was to be done? The corpse wre 
there—and it rofit be disposed of But where could 
it be concealed?’—where buried? And was Mrs, 
Brace able to adopt any decisive step without as- 
metance? No—it was impossible ;—and the wretched 
woman, seating herself upon a ohair, covered ber 
face with her hands and* gave way to all the bitter- 
neas of her harrowing yoflections. ; 

Alons with a corpes !—this was the appalling aori- 
victios that was uppermost in her mind. In fey 
onistutes she felt 5 auld shadder-wa glacial 
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her with its dull, glassy, lostreless eyes. Then she 
abruptly removed her hands from her countenance; 
and her looks, wild with apprehension, were cast 
swiftly round the room—settling irresistibly at length 
upon the corpse that lay stretched on the floor 

The murderess started to her feet. Was she the 
sport of some horrible vision—the victim of some 
hideous night-mare?-—or waa it really true that she 
had killed a human being—and that the corpse was 
there—at her feet? Once more she carried her 
hands to her head—but it was not this time to cover 
her @#ee: no—it was to press her fingers to her 
throbbing brows and thereby steady her thoughts, 
if possible, For her brain— Oh! it reeled —it 
reeled ;--and those thoughts—Oh! they whirled— 
they whirled ;—and it seemed as if her scalp had been 
torn off and some demon was pouring molten lead 
upon the palpitating, seething, quivering cerebral 
mass! Just heaven! her punishment had already 
begun on earth—and the red right arm of God was 
already stretched out to avenge that foul and 
atrocious murder! 

Alone with the corpse of her victim! Oh!—this 
was the conviction that hemmed her in with an 
adamantine wall, and imbued witb its own harrow- 
| ing influence all the thoughts which swept through 
her brain and all the emotions which rolled their 
tidal fury through her breast. Was it possible that 
she could have been so mad—so insane—so rabid— 
so foolish, as to perpetrate a deed which thus con. 
jured up a myriad perils to environ her, as if with a 
host of insatiate demons panting for her destruction 
—her ruin—her blood! But, hark!—what sound 
was that which made her start so convulsively? 
Was it a guttural moan from the throat of the corpse 
at her feet ?—was it the wail of the restless spirit 
which had only been parted a few minutes from its 
mortal tenement ?—or was it the voice of some un- 
earthly being responding in mockery or in sympathy, 
to that tremendous eloquence of sileut anguish and 
noiseless despair which filled the heart of the mur- 
deress 2? She listened—all was still—a profound 
tranquillity reigned throughout the house;—and in 
her own chamber it was indeed the stupendous 
silence of death / 

Her imagimation, then, had deceived her—and no 
sound had in reality reached her ears. But this 
stillness—this silence—oh! it was now becoming in- 
tolerable: it was something which began to weigh 
upon her heart like lead—it was not a mere absence 
of sound—it was the presence of an influence too 
mysterious to describe and too tremendous to endure. 
Oh! it seemed as if everything were now sepulchral 
that met her eyes in the yellow Justre of the night- 
lamp! She looked towards the bed: its snowy 
whiteness appalled her—for it appeared as if she 
were gazing on her own winding-sheet! She turned 
her eyes towarde the windows—the drapery seemed 
to have a dark, funereal gloom! Her looks dwelt 
j for an instant on a tail narrow clothes’«press of dark 
mehogany—and her fevered fancy represented it as 
an upright case containing akeletons! Once more 
her eyes turned wildly towards the casement—and 
there were they rivetted with dread : for it 
appeared to the appalled imagination of the unhappy 
woman that between the opening of the window- 
curtains she beheld the marble countenance of a 
corpse looking ia upon her! For nearly a minute 
did Mra. Brace maintain her eyes fixed, in awful 
consternation, upon that phantom of har brain’s 
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creation: and all the while het tongue was locked as 
if by paralysis—and her linibs were deprived af 
motion~and she was like a statue that could sel / 
But at length her terror reached that point when she 
must either scream out or avert her eyes—and it was 
this latter species of relief which she was enabled to 
grant unto her own agonising soul And then--O 
horror !—as she suddenly and shudderingly withdrew 
her looks from the fdeatl face of the dead at the win- 
dow, they fell upon the real one which seemed to 
gaze up at her with its fixed and stony eyes as the 
corpse lay atretched upon the carpet! 

A moan of indescribable anguish now burst from 
the lips of the wretched woman; and onde more 
did she cover her countenance with her hands to 
shut ont the appalling object from her view. But | 
during the few moments that she thus veiled her 
physical vision, her feverish fancy acquired ten 
thousand times more activity than ever—and her 
imagination conjured up myriads of frightfal shapes 
and terrific forms to harrow her with all the dread 
phantasmagoria of the grave! Then, unable to 
endure this exquisite refinement of tortare, she 
opened her eyes again—and again did they irre- 
sistibly settle upon the face of that corpse with 
which she was thus alone ! 

Goaded almost to madness — feeling that her 
senses were abandoning her—and yet not daring 
to fly from the room nor to summon assistance, 
the miserable woman once more caught eagerly at 
the idea of suicide which flashed back into her 
heated brain ;—and, rushing to the cupboard she 
was abeut to seize upon the phial of Prussic acid, 
when her unguiet conscience made her fling a 
startied glance to her right and to her left as she 
was about to commit this new crime. And then— 
with an ineffable aggravation of all the horror | 
which previously filled her soul—did she suddenly 
become transfixed to the spot, while her entire 
frame grew all ina moment paralysed and petrified : 
for the furtive look which she had thrown around 
was arrested once again by the phantoiwn face that 
her disordered imagination depicted as gazing in 
upon her through the window! 

So strong was the delusion that during the 
minute which elapsed while Mra. Brace was thus 
held in statue-like thraldom, unable to stir a limb 
—unable to give utterance to a sound — unable 
also to withdraw her eyes from that objeet of ter- 
rible attraction—during this minute of an appalling 
fasvination, we say, her mind exercised an dotivity 
and an inventiveness which only added to the 
horrors of her thoughts and enhanced the poig. 
nancy of her mental excruciation, Fox the face | 
which thus seemed to be Jooking in upon her, took 
all the ghastly lineaments of the grave’ its flesh 
was of that yellowish white which marks the 
—its eyes were fixed with stony, lustreless, and yet 
not altogether nexpressive glare—its black brows 
were strongly pencilled above the deep cavernous | 
sockets whereia the glassy orbs were set-~end the 
lips were thin and of a blueish pallor. All these 
characteristics did the horror-s en woman be- 
hold—or rather fancy that she behold; for the 
entire portraiture, with its supernal vividoesa, Was 
nothing more than the offepridg of her own dis- 
ordered fancy. But at length 
pier the con foes te pep Be 
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from the moral tetanos which held her spell- bound ; 


and lapping her hands franticly to her throbbing 
she gave utterance to a hollow moan and 


browa, 
sank upon the carpet. 
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CHAPTER CXXXV 
A NIGHT WITH A MURDERED MAN. 


Tux lamp which stood upon the table immediately 
began to grow dim as if a mist were perceptibly 
tisiog around it: steadily did that dimness increase 
every moment—until the light was subdued down 
into the faint glimmer of a distant star—and then it 
expired altogether, leaving the chamber involved in 
the blackest darkness, 

And upon the floor the milliner was stretched, 
under the influence of an irresistible rigidity which 
retained her spell-bound from the hair of her head 
to the soles of her feet. An appalling consterna- 
tion was upon her—and yet she could not move a 
muscle nor give vent toa sound. Her mouth was 
fast closed as with lockjaw; and the same dreadful 
species of tetanos held all her limbs in its iron 
prisonage, leaving to every fibre and tendon she 
acuteness of feeling and to every sense its peculiar 
faculty—but suspending all motion, and reducing 
the woman to the condition of an animated statue. 

Yes—but a statue animated with a vitality as 
fresh and a perception as vivid as if not a single 
fanction nor physical power were held in abey- 
ance ;—and thus everything which might happen to 
the miserable being while in this state, was certain 


to be characterised by a tremendous aggravation of 


eoncomitant feeling. Complete and effectual as 
was the physical restraint, eo acute and keen was 
the moral perception; — and the moment Mrs, 
Brace became aware that she was reduced to this 
awful position, she likewise found herself anreloped 
in a darkness so pitchy that it seemed to be a black 
mist Alling the atmosphere with its stifling density. 

All that h d during the earlier portion of 
the night she recollected well; and slowly—nay 
even methodically— did she revolve in her memory 
the various incidents which had so terribly marked 
those hours. At length she reached as it were the 
end of her reflections—that appalling term remind- 
lng her that she was now alone in the room with 
the corpse of the murdered man! 

Yes — upon this tremendous truth did her 
thoughts settle ;—and she said within herself, “ The 
eee | lies upon the same carpet where I am 
r It is only a few feet distant—and if I 
could stretoh out my arm I sbould touch it with my 
hand. But heaven forbid that I should seek thus 
to come in contact with it, even were I able to 
move a member or a limb. And, O horror ! if the 
corpse itself were to extend ite arm--—" 

The wretched milliner stopped short in her re- 

ons, which had suddenly become too soul- 
harrowing to permit a continuance ;~and over her 
entire frame, eo rigid and statue-like, a gtacial 
‘ghadder passed. Bat it was not she who moved 
eovvalsively beneath the iniiuence of this shudder ;: 
to~-it was the icy tremor which yolied slowly over 
her, with the clammy sensation produced by the 

loathsome suske. 


wontact of a 
Ratombed as ft were in the midst of that stu- 
pandons helpless, motionless, 
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and voiceless apon the carpet—with all her powers 
of perception, feeling, and endurance more vividly 
awake and more acutely susceptible than ever she 
had known them before—and having upon her 
mind the astounding conviction that within a few 
feet of her there was the corpse of the man whom 
she herself had murdered,-—was not such a position 
enough to deprive the miserable woman of reason 
and blast her intellect with the searing lightning 
of madness all in a moment ? 

But, no—it was not within the range of her des- 
tiny that she should experience relief even in the 
dark mazes of mental aberration: and tha® the 
weight of consternation crushed not at one moment 
—and the poignancy of anguish rent not reason’s 
powers at another,—although tremendous indeed 
was the trial to which the strength of the woman's 
intellect was put by those rapid and torturing 
alternations. | 

How long she had lain in that position, she knew 
not: what hour of the night it was, she could not 
surmise. Nor was she able to forra the least con- 
jecture as to the cause which held her thus spell- 
bonnd, She was not circled by cords nor chains: 
for, if she were, she would feel the bonds upon her 
person—and moreover she would be at least en- 
abled to move her limbs somewhat. But not a 
hair’s breadth could she stir them—not a hair's 
breadth could she turn her head either to the right 
or tothe left. And what was more wondrous sti!l— 
her eyes were wide open, and the lids did not wink [ 

The tetanos was thus complete: but whence did 
it arise! Was it from some infernal spell—some 
diabolical incantation ?—or was it the forewarning 
of the awful visitation of God’s wrath upon her? 
These conjectures were as bewildering as their 
nature was soul-harrowing ;—and every instant was 
laden with thoughts the anguish of which was suffi. 
cient to expand throughout a whole century o 
existence and fill it with an unceasing woe! 

Again and again did the miserable woman reflect 
that she was alone in that chamber with the corpse 
of the murdered man ;—and again and again did 
she think within herself that if the same miraculous 
and incomprehensible power which had reduced her 
to so helpless a condition of thraldom, shoald in. 
spire that dead body with the motion, the power, and 
the will to harm or te terrify her, she must lie still 
and endure that crowning horror,—for not a finger 
could she raise in her defence—not a sound could 
she articulate to summon assistance | 

For the fiftieth time these exorutiating reflections 
passed athwart the williner’s imagination, as if a 
long iron Wire armed with a myriad little sharp 
blades were dragged slowly through her brain, 
cutting its ferocious way amidst the very quick of 
the vital mass :—yes—for the fiftieth time had 
she endured the crucifixion of thove jancinating 
thoughts, when a church-clock proclaimed the 
hoor of three. 

Thrice spoke the iron of Time—and the 
sound carried the cold sensation of the tomb to the 
heart of the milliner. She knew not why it was— 
but the announcement of that hour xppeared preg- 
nant with awful omen to the mind of that mise- 
dread — more sclenn--more 
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But, O horrer! what sound is that which now 
reaches the ears of Mrs. Brace and carries an ice- 
bolt toher heart? It is the rustling of a garment 
the slight, faint, and scarcely audible noise produced 
by a human being slowly tarning upon a carpet. And 
that sound came from within a few feet of the horror- 
stricken wotnan—aye, from the very direction in 
which the corpse lay! 

To say that she listened with breathless attention, 
were to inspire the idea that she had power over her 
respiration ;—whereaf, this faculty had remained 
miraculously suspended from the instant that the 
tetanos commenced,— her bosom never rising nor 
sinking once the whole time, but resting stationary 
and pulseless like the bust of a marble statue. Had 
not the breath, however, been thus suspended under 
the influence of the miraculous trance, it would as- 
suredly have become so, and the blood would have 
turned to ice in the milliner’s veins, as that rustling 
sound atole gradually — gradually—gradually upon 
her eara, 

Conceive that woman chained as it were to the 
ground by theinvisible and impalpable but not less 
adamantine bonds of a tremendous torpor which 
locked up the physical powers only, and left the 
moral perceptions to acquire a more poignant keen- 
ness from this total release of their allegiance to the 
substantial being ;—conceive her, we say, thus lying 
stretched upon her back as powerless and as help- 
less as if she were made of stone, and yet alive— 
Oh! God knows how painfully, acutely alive to 
every circumstance and every influence in any way 
affecting her ;—conceive her in this appalling posi- 
tion, with the harrowing conviction slowly, steadily, 
and surely stealing into her soul that the corpse of 
the murdered man was not only moving, but was 
actually creeping towards her ! 

Talk of the horrors of churcshyards by night— 
talk of the hideous spectres which throng over the 
grave of the suicide in the cross-road—talk of the 
ghastly shapes which crowd around the gibbet to 
which the bleaching bones of the murderer hang— 
talk of the overwhelming terrors of the night-mare, 
—and all these, even when combined together, would 
fall far short in furnishing an adequate idea of the 
harrowing nature of those feelings which now took 
possession of the miserable murderess. 

Was it possible that the man had only been in a 
fit and had come back to life? No: this hypothesis 
was absurd—for the dose of poison was sufficient to 
kill a dozen men as powerful and as full of vigorous 
health as he:—and, moreover, had he not fallen 
from his chair as if suddenly struck by lightning ?— 
and had not she seen his corpse-like countenance 
fixed rigidly in death, ere the lamp had been so 
myaterioualy extinguished ? 

Then—holy God! was it possible that new life 
had been infused into the dead man ?—had the ter- 
rible anticipation of the milliner been signally and 
awfully fulfilled !—and was the corpse endowed with 
the motion, the power, and the will either to harm 
or to afftight her? Yea—all this was ible—as 
possible, ahe felt agsured, that she herself could be 
thus invisibly enchained and thus atretched motion- 
less and powerless on the carpet by some miraculous 
and superhuman spell! 

But while these thoughts were whirling throagh 
her brain, the rustling sound—that awful indization 
of the movement of the dead—was approaching 
nearer and nearer! Had it been a serpent winding 


its way towards her, and forcing upon her active 
imagination all the horrors of its undulating coils 
and slimy touch,—the effect would not have been 
half so ves as ubeliin Lesnar gradient, 
yet steady and pers progress & corpes 
through the black darkness which filled the chamber. 

Fearful as was the consternation which now sate 
upon the soul of Mrs, Brace, and as her 
feelings were, she nevertheless had clearness and | 
vigour of perception sufficient to mark every charac- 
teristic, no matter how trivial, of the astounding in- 
cident that was now taking place. Thus, her ear 
becoming accustomed to the rustling sound, she was 
enabled to form a conjecture of the precise nature of 
the motion which the body must be undergoing in 
order to produce that exact noise; and she came to | 
the conclusion that the corpse was being moved—-or | 
was moving itself, whichever it might be,—flat along | 
the carpet upon its back. 

For five minutes did this awful portion of the 
supernatural drama last,—five mortal minutes, each 
appearing to be a century and each to contain the 
easence of whole ages of excruciating torture! At 
length the wretched woman became aware that tha 
corpse was close beside her ;—and yet not a hair’s 
breadth could she recoil from the coning contact— 
not the distance of a pin’s point could she move a 
limb away! The natural impulse of an agonising 
horror was to contract her entire form even within 
herself, as it were: but this faculty was denied her 
—so strong, 80 insuperable was the magic spell 
thrown upon her by the tetanos, | 

And now came the awful moment—, moment 
more fully fraught with undiluted horror than even 
that when the culprit upon the gallows feels the trap- | 
door slipping away beneath his feet, or when tha 
sailor who has fallen overboard in the southern seas 
hears the gush of the shark through the water close 
behind him. Such a moment was it—nay, a more 
harrowing one still, we affirm—that had now arrived 
in the existence of Mrs. Brace,—the moment when 
she felt the first marble-cold touch of the hand of 
the corpse ! 

And her own hand was it that thus experienced 
the initiative contact,—her own right band which lay 
by her side as powerless and as completely petrified 
eo far as motion was concerned as all the rest of her 
body! Slowly—slowly did the corpse pass its cold, 
cold hand over that of the milliner, who shuddered 
inwardly, but without contracting her form in any 
way or to the slightest degree. That shudder was a 
sensation~and not a movement,—a feeling—and not 
a real tremor! 

From her own hand the hand of the corpse passed | 
slowly up her arm, which was naked to a little above | 
the elpow;—and us the touch of the dead traced its 
way by very slow degrees over her dbase fleah, 
she could feel the animal heat in herself gradually 
retiring beneath the appalling contact which she was | 
thus doomed to experience. Wasa it not~oh! was 
it not hell upon earth?—~and had not her punish- 
ment already begun in this world with « foreteate of 
the horrors of Satan’s Kingdom? 

Though she recoiled as it were within herself 
from this atrocious she revgited 
with a rending anguish against so dinholioal « tor- 
ture,—yet did she remain in a eondition of utter 
inability to make any real or effectual movement, 
Not to a hairs-breadth deuid she shift her posi- 
tion: a living statee was she! 
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| And ros over =, upper poise of her erie 
y passed eavy cold hand of the corpse—and on 
to Her boson was continued the loathsome, ter- 
siblé dontaot. At the same time that the pre- 
sipee of the dead was thus upon the ample, 
firm, aiid exuberant contours which had go often 
in amorous sport and so frequently pillowed 
the head af some favoured lovor,—at the same mo- 
ment, we say, that the hand of the corpse thus 
slowly began to wander ovef’ the luxuriant globe 
that palpitated no longer in wanton enjoyment, but 
was niotioniess as the breast of the marble statue, 
—at the same instant was it the horrified woman 
became aware that the dead body of the murdered 
man was still drawing itself closer and closer to 
her side 1 
And then # really appeared to her as jf a scream 
f rose up to the very tip of her tongue, but was 
atopped by the closed portals formed by her com- 
pregaed lips ;—and thus still did her mortal anguish 
continue to grow the more excruciating from her 
§ atver inability to give expression to it. 

From her bosom the hand passed slowly—Ah! 
and with a revolting touch like that of a slimy 
sérpént—along the neck of the tortured woman, as 
i ahe thus lay motionless on tho floor. Over her 
¢hin went the hand—then it passed gradiently 
| her left cheek—and all this while the corpse 
| was drawing close up to her right side! Atlength 
tlie hand quitted her countenance —and the arm 
wound itself by degrees about her neck, the dead 
bedy turning itself towards her the while! 

now the corpse raised itself sufficiently to 
stoop over and place its cold countenance in con- 
tact #ith the cheek of the milliner;—and the arm 
that circled her neck, appeared to press her 
lovingly. O heavens! who oan degeribe the hide- 
onanesé—the revolting loathsomeness—the mortal 
horror of that wonataral embrace? But, as if the 
cup of gall, and filth, and abomination should be 
filled even to the overflowing,—as if there should 
be nothing required to render this monstrous drama 
as complete in all its details as possible,—aud as if 
tis foretaste of posthumous punishment were to be 
erowned with all the horrors conceivable by mortal 
—the corpse slowly, but surely and 
» glued its lips to the mouth of the mil- 
liner and sent with its awful caress an ice-chill 
througtiout her whole frame. 

The péwets of haman endurance were now tested 
to the extreme—the strength of the human intellect 
was tried to the last degree. A terrible revulsion 
ensued all in a moment: the limbs of the woman 
] recovered theit power of movement—her jaws were 
ublocked—agnd with a cry of mingled horror and an- 
guish she started isp. e 

The light of morning was streaming in between the 
curtains; and a& the milliner cast her eyes wildly 
around her, they ecountered the face of Peter 
Gramley’s cotpse, lying precisely in the same epot 
in the same position as when it had fallen from 


chair. 

Then Mrs. Brace knew that slie had been labouring 
ander the influence of horrible night-imaro—a long 
char made up of such frightful dncidents that the 
} memory thereof must inevitably follow her t 
the grave, even should her life extend to the uttat 
; ss pane of human existence! 

teath was that when she had sunk _— 
the darpet under the influence of the terror caused by 


ea 
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the belief that she beheld the countenance of a corpses 
at the window, the purtial ft which had thus seited 
upon her yielded to the effects of utter exhaurtio of 
mind and body; and a deep slumber fell upon her 
eyes. No marvel, then, was it if the dread tragedy ol 
the night haunted her in the dreams which actompa- 
nied her sleep ;—aud the frightful activity of her ie 
ordered fancy displayed its power in the appalling 
vision which we have detailed so minutely. 

But though now released from the terrors of that 
shocking night-mare, Mrs. Brace still found hersel! 
in the presence of the tremendous embarrassment 
which her crime had created. She looked at her 
watch: it was half-past six o’clock in the morning! 
The night was gone—and nothing was done to dis- 
pose of the corpse. Such was her reflection ;—and 
then eame the maddening conviction that she could 
not possibly make away with it unleas by the assia- 
tance of one or more of her domestics. But to place 
herself in their power-——Ah! better have remained 
at the mercy of Peter Grumley and have been spared 
the remorse and the dangers attendant upon the 
crime of murder ! 

But what was she to do?—how was she to act? 
It was useless to repine any more: the past could 
not be recalled—and it became imperiously neces- 
sary to adopt measures for the security of the future. 
Upon the body she stood gazing for some minutes 
while these thoughts passed through her mind ;—and 
she no longer experienced any feelings of terror—/for 
it ts not by day-light that murderers are afraid ! 

But what was shetodo? <A hundred times ina 
minute did she ask herself this question; and no 
satisfactory answer could she give. At length she 
reasoned with herself that nothing could now be done 
for some hours—that she must conceal the corpse ag 
well as she could until the next night—and in the 
meantime there would be ample leisure to resolve 
upon the most prudent course to be then adopted. 

Having thus succeeded in looking at her position 
with more calmness and deliberation than she had 
hitherto been enabled to call to her assiatance froin 
the moment the Bow Street Officer fell a corpse at 
her feet, the milliger resolved to conceal the body in 
her bath-room adjoining. She however found it n¢ 
easy task to drag so huge a maas into that place: 
but at length she accomplished this task ; and, lock- 
ing the door, she felt that she could begin to breathe 
more freely. 

She now hastened to lay aside her garments, which 
she had worn all night; but when she approached 
the mirror, she recoiled in horror and dismay at the 
ghastly countenance that was reflected therein. And 
yet those features were her own—~and it was no 
spectral face which looked at her through the medium 
of that glass! 

But, great heavens! what an effect had this one 
night of suffering, terror, guilt, and anguish produced 
upon the milliner! Her eyes were sunketi and hol- 
low—hber lips wére livid~—her face was cadaverous 
where the rouge lay not upon it~and upon the checks 
that paint added to the ghastliness of her looks. 

“This will not do," murmured Mrs. Brace to het- 
self: “my appearance will excite the strangest aus- 
picions! Nothing bat my accttstotnéd bath will 
effectually revive me |’? 

And to take this bath it was hovessary to return | 
into the place whither bhe hed dragged the we 
= aa the beams of worming grow brighter witiit | 

rodiiis, All sitpersitions terrors evapdrawed trot | 
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the milliner’s breast. She accordingly laid aside 
her apparel—entered the bath-room—threw a cloth 
over the countenance of the dead body—and in- 
dulged in her wonted immersion in cold water. 

On issuing from the bath-room, she once more 
locked the door carefully ; and, contemplating herself 
in the glass, murmured in atone of mingled triumph 
and satisfaction, “The night I have passed was ter- 
rible—terrible; but it has not left a trace which the 
world’s eye shall abserve!” 

The milliner then proceeded with her toilette; and 
in half-an-hour she descended to the apartment 
hi her young ladies were assembled for break- 
ast. 

And no one could possibly have imagined nor 
would even have believed, if informed of the fact, 
that within the previous eight hours Mrs. Brace had 
not only committed a murder but had passed every 
moment of that period alone with the corpse of her 
victim ! 

And who that passed by the house that morning 
and saw all the usual preparations being made for 
the commercial business of the day,—the shop win- 
dows deoked out with bonnets of the newest shape, 
caps of the most coquettish fashion, and lace collars 
of the most costly species,—and then, glancing into 
the shop itself, that bevy of charming young women 
all wearing so modest a demeanour and all attired 
with such exquisite neatness,-—- who, we ask, that 
thus beheld the establishment of Mrs. Brace that 
morn, could have possibly suspected that there was 
the corpse of a murdered man in the house f 


CHAPTER CXXXVI. 
THE BARONET AND THE ROYAL MAIDEN. 


We must take a temporary leave of Mrs. Brace, 
inasmuch as before we can continue the thread of 
her adventures, there is an episode of interest and 
importance which must be duly woven into our 
narrative. 

The scene shifts to the environs of Windsor, where 
Sir Richard Stamford was occupying furnished 
apartments in a comfortable but secluded dwelling 
kept by a worthy old couple who never troubled 
themselves about other people’s business. There 
were no other lodgers in the house ; and thus the 
baronet not only enjoyed the retirement which was 
ao necessary to tranquillise a mind that had passed 
through so much torturing excitement, but he was 
likewise free from any of that espionage or imper- 
tinent observation which any peculiarity of habits 
usually entails upon the individual who establishes 
his quarters in a provincial town. 

It was ebout noon on the day following that fear- 
ful night the incidents of which have occupied the 
preceding chapter; and Sir Richard Stamford was 
seated in the parlour at his lodging, busily engaged 
in the of some letters w he bad just 
received from his solicitor at Aylesbyry. The con- 
tants a | ap to give him satisfaction; and it was 
jgven with an expression of mingled joy and triumph 
upon his countenance that he glanced from time to 
time at the totals presented by two long columas of 
a an a sheet that lay spread oyt before 

Ta the of this occupation he was interrupted 
by & knouk at the door of bis apartment; and 
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having desired the individual to enter, he sprang 
from his seat with an ejaculation of mingled delight | 
and astonishment on beholding the Princess Amelia! 

Her Royal Highness was attired with an elegant 
simplicity which became her style of beauty far 
more advantageously than the gidhest app | 
gemmed with precious stones. The modest gipsy- 
hat enhanced the air of winning softness and sweet 
amiability which characterised her countenance ; 
and the rich contours of her full, voluptuous form 
were developed rather than concealed by the plain 
dress which fitted closely to her fine luxutiant shape, 

The smile that wreathed her lips parted them so 
as to display the teeth of dazsling whiteness ;—and 
her cheeks wore the healthy glow of virginal fresh- 
ness that had deepened with the rapid walk which 
the royal lady had taken through the park. 

“ Beautiful Princess!” exclaimed Sir Richard 
Stamford, throwing himself upon his knees before 
her and pressing to bis lips the hand which she ex- 
tended towards him; “how can I sufficiently testify 
my gratitude for this honour—this unexpected plea- 
sure——” 

“Tf you mean to regard my visit as an honour, | 
Sir Richard,” said the Princess, “ you will at onca | 
invest it with a cold formality which will destroy all | 
the meaning and significance which I had wished to 
impart toit. In a word, it was as a friend that I 
came to see you———” 

“ And as my good genius—my guardian angel, do 
1 welcome you!” cried the baronet, again pressing 
Amelia’s hand to his lips: then, rising from his 
knees and gently conducting her to « seat, he placed 
himself by her side, saying, “This is the happiest 
moment I have known for a long, long time~and 
far happier than I had ever hoped to experience 
again.” 

“Now you speak in a manner which gives me 
pleasure,” said the Princesa: but, feeling that a blush 
was rapidly overspreading her countenance, sh. 
hastened to observe, “ We have pledged a lasting 
and indestructible fnendsbip to each other—and it 
was this sentiment which prompted me to takea step 
that under other circumstances would be improper 
and inconsistent to a degree. Tell me, therefore, 
that you do not think less of me for baying intruded 
myself upon your privacy; tell me that I have not 
suffered in your estimation !” 

“Oh! my dearest friend—for such you have per- 
mitted me to call you, and such you have indeed 
proved yourself,” exclaimed the baronet, surveying 
the Princess with a species of holy adoration in which 
there was naught gross nor sensual,—* how is it pos 
sible that you can ask me if | be offended by this 
crowning proof of your kindness towards me? When 
we have walked together for hours in the park and 
the wind has been too cold for you tosit down to regt 
yourself, I should have besought you to blets my 
humble dwelling with your presence if only for a few 
minutes: but I was fearful of giving And 
yet I have felt at the time how bapey I should ‘be if 
you were to cross the threshold of this apartment 
where I pass so many hours inking of 
you,” he added, in a tone of deep and fervid entotiun. 

“Then I am glad that 1 have of ‘this oocasion 
obeyed the sudden fancy that toak porsession of me 
as] waa traversing the patk,” said the Princess Ame- 
lia, her own voice souniting tremulously as if it were 
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ashe continued; “and knowing that you would not think 
of opmiing to meet me until half-past twelve, I re- 
solved to surprise you by this visit—which perhaps 
speaks more eloquently on behalf of my friendship 
than of my discretion,” she observed, in a tone of 
embarrassment and with a blush again deepening 
the vermeil glow upon her damask cheeks. 

“My angelic friend,” exclaimed Sir Richard 
Stamford, now taking her hand of his own accord, 
‘do not mar by any regret or compunction on 
your part the pleasure which this visit caasea me 
to Hitherto, amiable Princess, you 
bave performed towards me the part of the good 
Samaritan. You have poured the oil and wine of 
sympathy and consolation into the weunds of my 
spirit; you have rescued me from the doom of 
misanthropy and the fate of cynicism ;—and, guid- 
mig me geatly out of the bleak and desolate wil- 
derness of my own dark thoughts, you have 
tatored me to contemplate the roses of hope which 
yat b.oom in this world even for one who has endured 
@e muchas I, Had it not been for you, excellent 
Princesa, I should have resigned myself to despair 
=~--——or perhapa have fown to that more ternble 
alternative to which the desperate have recourse, but 
ot which I now shudder even to think. Ob! how 
deep, then, is the debt of gratitude which I owe 
to you, generous-hearted lady ;—and how immensely 
have you augmented that obligation by the frank, in- 
genuoua, and friendly manner in which you have now 
visited me, Henoeforth this room will appear to me 
under another and far more cheerful aspect; and 
when seated alone herein, contemplating your image, 
I shall retain She delightful remembrance that you 
yourself have lightened the darkness of my abode!” 

“You are addressng me with an enthusiasm 
which carries an ineffable pleasure into my soul,” 
said the Princess Amelia: “for I perceive that 1 
have been the means of restoring you at least to 
some degree of happiness.” 

“Dear lady, when I am in your presence,” re- 
tamed the baronet, gazing with admiration upon 
her, “the past—frightful as it is-~appears only as 
a dream, or as something which is so far off as 
scareoly to leave a black shade in the memory.” 

.“And when I am not with you, the gloomy cloud 
eomes back to sit upon your soul and brood the 
darkest thoughts?” said the Princess, her voice as- 
suming @ tenderness which stole like elysian music 
pon the senses of the baronet and carried a soft 
ecstacy of feeling in anto the very depths of his soul, 

“ Ajas! when lam alone,” he observed, after a 
panse of nearly a minute and now heaving a pro- 
found sigh, “I have only your image to solace me ! 
Bat thea I ponder upon every word that has falien 
from your lips dariog the hours we have been to- 
gether—and I repeat a thousand times to myself 
the solacing aseurance which you always give me 
at partiny, that we shall meet again on the mosrow. 
And we do meetthus dey after day—and my exist- 
ences appears to have undergone so complete a 
‘ohange and haveentered upon a phase so y 
now that therc are moments when 1 csase even to 


ttgest the prosperity of earlier years.” 
“ And in to keep you in this frame 
of mind,” said the royal maiden, lowering ber voice 


$0 @ whisper that was only just audible, se she bent 
dove tier head to conseal har Linahian’ and like- 
alee $0 prevent the retden of the giopory mood, I 
should never leave you.” 
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“Great heaven! what words are these which 
you have uttered ?” ejaculated the baronet, start- 
ing in mingled amazement and alarm at the sudden 
intuition which sprang up in his mind—or rather at 
the light which was thrown all in a moment upos 
the state of his own feelings. 

“ Wherefore this excitement ?” asked the 
Princess, gazing upon him anxiously. 

“ Because you have just made an observation, 
dear lady,” responded the baronet, “which has 
opened my mental eyes to a trath unsuspected 
until now, aud the sudden revelation of which to 
my senses produced mingled féelings of surprise 
and terror.” 

“And that truth—what is it?” demanded the 
Princess Amelia, trembling all over and still con. 
templating the baronet with those lovely azure 
eyes which appeared to swim in a delicious languor. 

*}¥ dare not answer your question,” replied Sir 
Richard, now evincing much embarrassment and 
confusion. 

“If there be secrets between us, Richard,” mur. 
mured the royal maider, “what becomes of the 
friendship which we have pledged each other?” =, 

“Oh! what am I to say ?—what am 1 to do?” 
exclaimed the baronet, his whole frame quivering 
with emotions of an indescribable ecstacy as he 
pressed the hand of the Princess in his own and 
gazed intently on her beauteous, blushing counte- 
nance; for this was the first time she had ever 
ventured to call him by his Christian name alone 
—and the circumstance amounted almost to an 
avowal on her part, or at least to an encourage. 
ment of such an avowal from hus lips. 

“ What are you to say 2” repeated the Princess, 
who herself felt as if she were bathing in a fount 
of buss and as if the gates of paradwe were slowly 
unfolding to her contemplation all the joys within. 
“What are you to say, do you ask?” she mur- 
mured again: “Ob! answer me frankly and cun- 
didly—~and tell me the nature of tnat truth wiich 
has #0 suddenly become apparent to your compre- 
hension 2” 

* But I may offend you, dear Princess—I may 
risk your friendship—thas friendship whioh I value 
more than life!" exclaimed the baronet, bewildered 
how to act. 

“No feeling which you are capable of harbuuring 
can possibly offend me, Richard,” said Amelia, her 
tone expreasing the soft sensuousness which was 
diffused throughout her entire frame and was ex- 
pressed in the deepening hue of the swimming eyes 
and the glowing tint which spread its carnation 
richnens over her cheeks. 

“Then you command me tospeak candidly, dear 
Princess?” said the baronet. 

“No—I do not command,” she responded, with 
an accent of gentle reproach: “1 beseech—I im 
plore.” 

“Then hear the truth, adorable Amelia,” ex- 
claimed Sir Richard Stamford, throwing himssalt 
again upon his knees at her feet: and gazing up 
into her binshing, buraing face with looks full of 
ineffable devotion, he said in a voice of fervent 
passion, “I love you, Amelia my God! I love 
you with all the power of # grateful soul ead an 
adoring heart t” 

Pek love me—you ghee murmured - 
com, now enjoying happiest mossent 
her life; and casting her arme argand the adek of 
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he handsome man who knelt at her feet, she gave 
mack with ardour the warm kisses which he im- 
irinted upon her fips, her cheeks, and her brow. 

“Love you !—yes—oh! yes—such sympathy as 
| have received from you, sweet lady, could not fail 
a owe love,” responded Sir Richard Stam- 
or @ 

“Thank God! he loves me—he loves me! still 
nurmured the Princess Amelia, appearing to pour 
ser whole soul—her life—her being, into the ecs- 
acy produced by the avowal of affection which she 
had received from the lips of the baronet. 

“ And is possible that you can love main ra- 
tarn ?” be asked, rising slowly from his knees and 
iiecasaag: pena Jacl rs ae ltrs 

m the warm exibrace in 
which she held him, 

* It ts possible—-is ig true—it is God's own truth 
that I love you—that | would lay down miy life to 
aerve your exclaimed the roys! maiden, with im- 





passioned vehemence; and she continued to lavisa 
her carasses with the fondest ardour upon the 
baronet. 

“Your friendship, Amelia, was a boon which 
could not be too dearly prized,” he said, returning 
the kisses which she thus bestowed upon him: 
“but your love—oh! that 1a a happiness so totally 
unexpected—so unlooked for—-” 

“Ah! is it possible that you could have mistaken 
the feeling with which 1 regarded you, Richard ?” 
inguired the Princess, in a tone of tender re- 
proach. “ Did you not perceive that I loved you ?” 

“J dared not ttust my thoughts upon the sub. 
ject,” replied the baronet. “ But the of my e 
own feelings was not understood by those 
words which you uttered just now stenok as it were 
upon the concealed eherd of tenderness and ti- 
brated to my very heart's core, "Thence the in- 
spiration was carried to the braii—gad 1 porosived 


in a moment that’l loved you !* 
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*Oh! what happiness is it to love and be be- 
loved!” murmured the Princess, suffering hor 
bonnet to fall off and reclining ber head upon the 
oaronet’s shoulder: then, closing her eyes for 
nearly a minute as if to shut out all external objects 
and thus render the revel of her own thoughts all 
| the more luxuriously complete, she said, “And 
have I indeed taught your heart to love once more, 
Richard?—and do you really comprehend the na- 
ture of your own sentiments? Because it would 
preak my heart were you to tell me, to-morrow— 
arin a week—or in a month—or.even in a year, 
chat you were mistaken — that you were carried 
away by the enthualasm of a moment——” 

“Oh! do not t the nature of that passion 
which I experience for you,” interrupted the 
oaronet, looking down inte the depths of those 
beauteous asure eyes which the royal maiden now 
openad again, aud which gave back a living flood of 
fondness in return for his own adoring gaze: “ do 
not suspect the truth nor doubt the sincerity of that 
sentiment which has become a worship —a faith—a 
creed- -n enthusiastic devotion in my soul! Nor 
marvel, beauteous Amelia, that a being lately so 
lorn, desolate, and woe-begone as I, can have thus 
arnt to love 80 soon and so tenderly again. For 
all that has happened is natural and easily to be 
explained ;—and I were indeed something less or 
something more than man had I uot yielded tothe 
elysian influence wherewith 1 was surrounded. Not 
a month has elapsed since you found me the most 
miserable wretch upon the face of the earth. 
Every hope which could possibly bind me to ex- 
istence, was dead—crucified by the faithlessness of 
a woman and the treachery of friends! And thus 
had my bosom become the burial-place of life’s 
brightest promises——the grave of every aspiration 
which this world’s sun had gilded. My heart wasa 
tomb wherein reposed the memories of blighted 
affections, ruined hopes, and false friendships : and 
at the entrance of that sepulchral heart had the 
demon of despair placed a stone to bar admis- 
sion against all tender sympathies. But you 
came, Amelia: you rolled away that stone—— 
and you sate in my heart as an angel, proclaim- 
ing the resurrection of hope I” 

“Oh! it is delightful to hear you thus account 
for that love which fills your soul, and which I no 
lenger mistrust nor doubt,” cried the Princess, 

| flinging herself upon the baronet’s breast and appear- 
ing to grow there. “ And J thank God,” she cou- 
tinued m a tone of exalted fervour, “that 1 have 
been the instrument of thus re-awakening: you to a 
senae of earth’s bliss and the world’s enjoyment.” 

“Thie world has suddenly become a paradise to 
my view,” responded Sir Richard Stamford. “ And 
yet—even now in the midst of this felicity which is sv 
transcendent as to appear a dream,—even now, I say, 
does a sudden cause of alarm spring up~—~” 

“ Alarm 1” echoed the Princess, withdrawing her- 
self partially from his embrace and surveying him 
with mingled apprehension and surprise, 

“Qh! the alarm to which I allude, springs from 

ethe love which | bear you,” hastily exclaimed the 
baronet ; “pnd it is indyed a natural consequence of 


| “Ido net understand you yet, Richard,” said the 
; a “In merey explain yourself—~and 
| keep me not in suspense,” 


“J mean, dearest Anolis,” resumed the barende, 


“ep 
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contemplating her with ineffable fondness, “ that 
the love which I experience is not centred in & 
common object—-but in a lady of the most exalted 
rank,—a lady to whose hand I dare not aspire, 
and with whom no clandestine marriage would be 
legal——” 

“The love which I bear for you has no consi- 
deration of rites, ceremonies, or forms,” inter- 
rupted the Princess Amelia, with a decision whic 
belonged to her character, but which the strength 
of her passion now mainly inspired. “It is a 
love,” she continued, looking steadily upon his 
countenance, “ which can recognise no human 
laws—no conventional statutes,—a love acknow- 
ledging only the heart’s tenderest and holiest ties 
—the soul’s most sacred and solema bonds, If 
this be the love that you can accept and that will 
make you happy—if this be the passion that you 
can reciprocate as tenderly and as devotedly——” 

“Qh! can you doubt it, my best beloved—my 
charming Amelia?” exclaimed Sir Richard Stam- 
ford, catching her ip his arms and straining her to 
his breast. “This is indeed a day of happiness 
forme! I awoke with a prescntiment that mayy 
occurrences of a smiling character were to take 
place ere night should come again. And I have 
not been disappuinted! Behold those letters,” he 
continued, puinting towards the papers lying upon 
the table: “they are from my solicitur at Ayles- 
bury, and they arrived this muruing. Their con- 
tents are far more cheering than even my most 
sanguine hopes could have led me to believe, All 
my property has been sold and realised: the Earl 
ot Desborough has become the purchaser of the 
Manor ata large price—and not only has every 
oreditor of the late bank been paid in fall, but a 
handsome incume remains forme. That balance- 
sheet, deurest Amelia, enables me to hold up my 
head again and Jook the world in the face.” 

“Oh! sincerely — most sincerely do J congra. 
tulate you, my beloved Richard,” exclaimed the 
Princess, “Heaven kuows you have suifered 
enough—and it is time that the wheel of fortune 
should tarn.” 

“1t Aas turned—and a new phase is presented 
to wy view,” observed the baronet. “Oh! how 
cau I be otherwise than thoroughly happy —as 
least as happy a3 8 man may be who has endured so’ 
youch as 1. My character is fully cleared up—my 
habiities are settled—the world once more calla 
me au honourable man—aud then comes your love, 
my angel Amelia, to bless me with its heavenly 
influence! And that love~oh! 1 accept it as you 
have offered—1 accept it as the pure incense of 
your affectionate heart—and J will remain worthy 
of it until death shall separate us.” 

“And on my side,” said the Princess, “1 vow 
most solemnly and 1 call heaven tu attest the vath, 
that I will remain single fur your sake-——” 

“Qh! pledge uot yourself thus rashly !* later. 
rupted the baronet with vehemeuee, 

“Nay--hinder me not,” said the royal maiden, 
with a tone and manner of indomitable devision, 
while her beauteous countenance became lighted 
up bya kindred glow of enthusiasm: “hinder me 
not, | say—nor fear that 1 shall ever repeat of the 
words I am about to utter. But hear me patiently 
and premade while L invoke heaven to attest my 
vow that 1 will remain unmarried, Richard, for th 
nake—that 1 will reject every negotiation whios 
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may be made by others for the disposal of my 
hand—and that J will live and die thy wife in the 
aight of heaven, if not in the eyes of the world !” 

“The tongue of man has no language to express 
an adequate amount of gratitude for so much dis- 
interested love,” said Sir Richard Stamford, sinking 
upon one knee and pressing the fair hand of the 
Princess between both his own. “ Your vow is re- 
@orded—solemnly recorded, Amelia,—and I do not 
ask you to withdraw it. Your love is therefore 
pledged to me—and in return 1 pledge thee mine ! 
Yes—dearest and most beauteous of women, ac- 
cept the tenderest affection united with the most 
fervent gratitude of my heart; and believe that I 
will perish sooner than cause thee pain either by 
word or deed,” 

“ And these vows which we have exchanged are 
irrevocable” s4id the Princess Amelia, in a so- 
lemn tone, as she forced her lover to rise from his 
kneeling posture: then, throwing herself into his 
arms, she said, “ Richard, f am thy wife—thy wife 
in the sight of heaven—and thou art my husband !” 


Seamer amtaed 


CHAPTER CXXXVIL. 
THE EXCITEMENT AND TERRORS OF GUILT. 


WE inust now return to Mrs. Brace and take up 
the thread of her adventures which we were com- 
peiled to relinquish for a moment. 

Although she continued to wear a smiling face 
in the presence of her young ladies,—and although, 
when customers came, she assumed an exterior 
which was admirably calculated to produce the im- 
pression that no woman in the universe enjoyed a 
mental tranquillity more complete than her own,— 
yet throughvut the live-long day did she iu reahty 
endure the tortures of the damned. 

Again must we observe that this poignancy of 
feeling arose not so much from remorse as from 
alarm, vexation, und despaic at the perilous position 
iu whieh she had placed herself. For every mimute 
recurred the question— What was she to do with 
the body ?—and the oftener she put this interro. 
ga.ory to herself, the more bewildered did she be. 
come. . 

Then, the necessity of maintaining a pleasant 
exterior was a task very far from being unaccom- 
panied with difficulty ; and she felt that it was hard 
indeed — nay, fraught with a mental agony the 
most acute—to wreathe her lips into smiles while a 
vulture was yoawing at her heart. 

In the course of the forenoon, Harriet applied to 
her for the key of the bath-chamber that the 
housemaid might perform her usual duties there ; 
and Mrs. Brace was compelled to invent some ex- 
cuse the triviality of which made her blush up to 
the very hair of her head as she uttered it—and 
then the colour disappeared as rapidly with the 
mortal terror that struck to her heart. But Har- 
riet noticed not that the apology was ridiculous or 
that there was anything peculiar in the manner 
of her mistress; it was conscience which thus 
rendered the wretched woman a coward and made 
her not only suspect her own actions but like- 
the construction which might be put upon 

0m, 

$n the afternoou an ill-lovking fellow called at 
the fashionable establishment in Pall Mall and ia. 
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sisted upon seeing Mra. Brace alone. He would 
mot state his business~nor yet send in his name; 
and when this doggednegs of conduct on his 
part was communigated by a domestic ta the 
milliner, she was struck by @ mortal shill as if 
Death had suddenly seized apon her. For the 
first tremendous thought which the message ex- 
cited in her mind, was that her orime had been 
some how or another suspected and that an offleer 
of justice was coming to search the house. Bat 
at the next moment she discarded the idea as one 
which her terrors could alone have generated; 

and regaining her presence of mind by an almost } 
preterhuman effurt, she commanded the domestie 
to admit the persevering visitor into her presence. 

The moment the fellow was shown to the parloar 
where she waited to receive him, she recognised a 
man whom she had seen ia Grumley’s company at 
Bow Street; and once more was she nearly anni- 
hilated by the tremendous terror whict fell upon her 
hke a dead weight. Sinking back into the chair 
whence she had risen, she demanded the man’s busi- 
vess in a voice which despair alone endowed with 
any degree of firmness. 

Her emotion was not likely to escape the keen | 
glance of so watchful av individual as Mobbs—for 
he the visitor was: but as there happened to be | 
wine-decauters upon the table, it instantaneously 
struck the officer that Mrs. Brace had been in- 
dulging somewhat tuo freely ~in plain terms, that 
she was drunk, He accordiugly said within himself, 
“Grumley was right—she is a wery fine woman: 
but it’s a pity she drinks so precious hard!” 

Then, having hastily made this reflection to him- 
self, Mr. Mobbs proceeded to observe that he was 
« Bow Street Officer, and that this was the reason 
he did not choose to send in his name or profession 
—as he thought that Mrs. Brace would prefer 
granting bim a personal interview rather than ex. 
change messages through the medium of the servant. 

The extreme civility which Mobbs contrived to 
throw into his manner, and the language in which 
he embodied the above very natural explanation 
not only reassured Mrs. Brace, but likewise allowed 
her the leisure necessary to recover her self-posses- 
sion; and, shocked at the idea that she had ex. 
hibited emotions which must be either inecompre- 
hensible to the man or upon which he must have 
put the strangest construction, she haatened to 
observe that she was suffering under a very severe 
indisposition of which a bewildering head-ache 
constituted a part. She then once more demanded 
the business which had brought Mobbs thither; 
and the man proceeded to explain himuelf in the 
following manner :-—~ 

* The fact iz, ma’am, last night me and my 
master, Mr. Pever Grumley, the head officer of 
Bow Street, separated at your door—me going 
one way, and Mr. Grumley remaining behind te | 
pay his respects to you. But he hasn’t made his 
appearance this morning at the Office or yet been 
heerd of at his lodgings; and therefore I thought 
as how you might have sent him off somewhere op | 
partickler business.” ’ 

“It is perfectly true that your comrade called 
upon me last night,” sald Mrs. Brace, who bad 
now altogether recovered her presence of minds 
“bat he did not remain with me above ten minutes 
or § quarter of an hour-aad thea be took his 
departure.” | 
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“Well, this is wery strange,” said Mobbe, evi- 
dently ral perplexed: then, after a few nroments 
deap thought, he observed ingniringly, “ P'raps 


$4 wouldn’t be too bold, ma’am, if I was to ask 


whether you paid him apy money ?* 

‘ “Yes—five hundred guineas, according to agree- 
ment,” was the prompt answer. “I know that 
{ may trust you as confidently as if it were Mr. 
Grumley himself,” she added, with a smile. 

“To be sure you may, ma'am,” observed Mobbs: 
then recurring to the topic which was uppermost 
in his mind, he saidin a musing tone, “1 should 
ecarcely think that Gramley has gone and got into 
dangerous company with all that swag about his 
person, He's rayther too knowing for that sort of 
thing; and as for his being attacked, robbed, and 
murdered in the open streets—that ion’t likely.” 

“ Depend upon it, your friend will make his ap- 
pearance in the course of the day,” said Mrs, Brace. 
“Perhaps he has taken a little drop too much in 
the company of some jovial revellers and 1s sleep- 
ing away his head-ache.” 

“No, ma’am—that isn’t like Peter Grumley,” 
said Mobbs, shaking his head ominously, “If he 


~ isn’t murdered, then he’s bolted—that’s all !” ejacu- 


lated the man, a sudden idea striking him. “Aud 
uow that I think well upon the subject, I dessay he 
has cut and run not on'y through fear of the vou- 
sekvences of letting that young gal escape last 


‘night, bat algo to cheat me out of my reglars in 


respect to the five hundred guineas which he re- 
ceived from you.” 

“J should not at all wonder if you have hit upon 
the real truth at last,” observed Mrs. Brace, 
searcely able to restram her joy at the false scent 
upon which the official understrapper bad got. 
“Indeed, Mr. Grumley hinted to me last might 
that he was afraid it would prove the dearest hve 
hundred guineas he ever fingered in ail his life,” 

“ Ah! if he said that, ma'am,” exclaimed Mobbs, 
“there isn’t no longer auy doubt upon the subjeck, 
He's bolted, clear enough—and I’m left behind to 
bear the brant.” 

“Well, as you were his associate in a matter 
which more or less interested myself,” said Mrs. 
Brace, “I cannot suffer you to go altogether un- 
rewarded; and I therefore beg your acceptance of 
these fifty guineas.” 

The eves of Mobbs sparkled with delight as the 
fnilliner counted down the gold upoo the table; 
and as he took up the shining pieces and weighed 
them in his rough horny hand, he expressed his 
thanks over and over again. 

“ Of course,” said Mrs, Brace, as he was about 
to quit the room, “my name will not be mentioned 
uuder any circumstauces, no matter what may 
transpire.” 

“ Trust me for that, mna’am,” rejoined Mobbs ;—~ 
and he then took his departure. 

Mra Brace now breathed far more freely than 
she had done for many hours ; and thus the visit 
ot Mobbs, which had at first assumed so ominous 
an aspect and struck such terror into her soul, 
proved the sou’ce of an incalculable relief to her 
apprebensions, She saw that Gramley’s 
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barrassment wherein ehe was placed with regard to 


the dead body. 

The deeper she pondered upon the matter, tha 
more impcriously necessary did it seem to adzolt 
some one to her confidence; and she finally resolved 
as the night approached, to entrust the tremendous 
secret to Harriet, her faithful abigail, But she 
postponed the evil moment as long as possible ; and 
it was not unt the young ladies had retired to rert 
and the clock was striking eleven, that the milliner, 
who was now seated alone in her parlour, could 
muster up courage sufficient to enter upon the ap- 
palling topic. 

At length, feeling that an excitement was 
growing upon ber which would speedily destroy all 
her resolution and throw her ideas into chaotio dis. 
order, she rang the bell; and when Harriet made 
her appearance, she bade the young woman follow 
her up stairs to her own chamber, 

Upon gaining this room, the milliner placed the 
candle upon the toilette-table and locked the door: 
then suddenly fixing her eyes, which had in a 
moment become wild and haggard, upon the lady’s- 
maid, she said, in a deep voice, “ Harriet, I am 
about to reveal tu you a terrible secret !” ° 

“Ah! madan, is it possible that you are on the 
point of giving birth toa child?” said the dependant, 
her knowledge of her mistress’s frailty instantly 
exciting this idea in her mind. 

“Would to God that it were no worse, Harriet” 
returned Mrs. Brace, speaking in a hollow whisper. 
“But Limplore you to steady your mind in ordet 
to receive as calmly as possible a revelation that is 
only too well calculated to fill you with horror.” 

* Merciful heavens! ma’am—what do you mean ?” 
exclaimed Harriet, now catching the mfection of the 
mulliner's harrowed feelings, 

“TI mean,” responded her mistress, jn a still lower, 
deeper, and mgre hollow tone, while her looks ex- 
pressed all the mingled anguish and terror that had 
become resuscitated in her sonl,—“ I mean, Harriet, 
that there is a dead body in yon bath-room——” 

“Q horror !” ejaculated the young woman with 9 
stifling shriek—and staggering backward, she threw 
her eyes in unspeakable terror towards the door ot 
the adjacent chamber. 

“Silence—and courage—I conjure you!” said 
Mrs. Brace, clasping her hands in agouising en- 
treaty. “If you alarm the house you will rain me: 
but if you will assist me, I will load you with favours 
and benefits *” 

“ Speak, madam—what can Ido” demanded the 
lady’a-msid, struggling as well as she was able 
against the horrified feelings that had seized upon 


her. 


“ Listen to me for a few moments, my dear Har. 
riet,” said the milliner, speaking with ail the rapidity 
of a hysterical excitement. “You remember that 
the Bow Street Officer called last evening? Well 
—he became intoxicated—he pressed me with his 
licentious proposals~—I way oompelied to sub. 
mit——My God! what could I do ?——TI conducted 
him hither—and all ia a moment he fell down dead 
at my feet—stricken by the lightning-stroke of 
epoplexy !” 

Dead—at yous fost!" 


Harriet—-—” 


her view. 


moaned the wretched milliner. 
to be done !” 






committed and that I was an accessory !” 


not suppose, Harriet—you cannot think that I—I— 
caused the death of that man ?” 


own thoughts,” returned Harriet, her tone and man- 
ner both acquiring firmness from actual despair: 
then, as if suddenly conqering repugnances until this 
moment invincible, and summoning all her resolution 
to her aid, the young woman exclaimed, “ But there 
is no time to lose—and we must meet this embarrass- 
ment face to face !” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you, Harriet—dear 
Harriet, for this change in your conduct towards me!” 
said the unhappy Mrs. Brace. “Teil me what we 
ought to do—I will place myself entirely in your 
hands—and your reward shall exceed all your 
expectations,” 

“ Tt is impossible that you aad I can dispose of the 
body alone,” resumed Harriet, her courage and pre- 
gence of mind appearing to gain strengt!: in propor- 
tion as the feelings of her mistress underwent a pain- 
fal reaction. “We must make a confidant of one of 
the men-servants,” she added emphatically. 

“© Harriet !” murmured Mrs. Brace, shocked at 
the thought of falling so completely into the power of 
her domestice : but the next moment an idea struck 
her—and she exclaimed, “If I mistake not, there is 
a tolerable good understanding between you and 
Fredericx ?” 

' “We keep company together, ma’am,” observed 
Harriet: for the individual to whom Mrs, Brace had 
alluded, was one of the footmen belonging to that 
part of her establishment which looked upon St 
James's Square. 

“Listen, then, my dear girl,” centinued the mil- 
liner, who now rapidly recovered her own self-pos- 
seanion, inasmuch as she saw a means whereby the 
co-operation and silence of her lady’s-maid and her 
footman could be alike secured. “ About the person 
of the dead man there is no less than a sum of five 
hundred and fifty guineas, all of which he received 
from me.” 

For the reader will remember that in addition to 
the amount paid by the milliner for the services ren- 
dered by Grumley in the affair of Caroline Walters, 
fifty guineas had likewise been demanded by the 
constable a one of the conditions on whioh he libe- 
rated the Gallows’ Widow from hia custody, 

“ And that aum of which you speak, ma’amt” said 
Harriet, in a tene of inquiring eagerness, as her eyes 


sparkled with oupidity, 
* Rivery shal} be yours as a wedding- 
dowry,” replied Brace; “and I will give 


Frederick a hundred guiness into the bargain. Do 
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night J remained here—alone with the corpse 1 Now 
you are acquainted with this terrible secret, 


” #Ohbt L wish that I had never known it, ma’am !’ 
exclaimed the young woman, covering her face with 
her hands as if to shut out some hideous object from 


“Ah! now you drive me to despair, Harriet!” 
“My God! what is 


“TI kuow not!” responded the abigail, dropping her 
hands suddenly, but only to wring them franticly. 
“Tt already seems to me as if a murder had been 


“A murder!” repeated Mrs, Brace in a hollow 
tone and with a convulsive start: then, fixing her 


haggard eyes upon her dependant, she said, “You do 


“TI am afraid to think, ma’am—lI recoil from my 
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you not think he will be happy to marry you upon 
these terms 2” 

“ Leave it tome to manage!” exclaimed the lady's | 
maid, her handsome countenance lighting up with 
exultation. “This very night shall the dead body be 
disposed of in such a way——- But time weare on,” 
she cried, hastily interrupting hereslf, and glancing 
with a certain degree of reviving uneasitress xt the 
bath-room door. “I will go at once and fetch Fre- 
derick to help us.” 

“ But you will hurry back as soon as you can f— 
you will not keep me waiting here—aloné #’ anid the | 
milliner, shuddering at the reminiacences which 
swept through her mind and which made har ¢oul 
recoil in horror from the mere thought of the dia- 
bolical dream that had characterised the procading 
night. 

“Tn five minutes I will return with Froderick, 
ma’am,” said the lady'’s-maid;—and she hastened 
from the room. 

But the instant Mrs. Brace thus found herself once 
more alone in the close vicinage of the corpse of her 
victim, a dreadful oppression came over her — the 
atmosphere of the chamber seemed hot as if laden 
with the steam of human blood—a strange humming 
sound stole upon her ears, as if the low voices of 
invisible spectres were repeating the tale of midnight 
murder — and ghastly countenances auddenly ap- 
peared to be looking forth upon her from the 
obscurity which enveloped the extremities of the 
apartment and from every nook where the furniture 
threw a sombre shadow. 

For upwards of a minute did she remain standing 
in the middle of the room, struggling against the 
awful feeling of uneasiness which was thus gaining 
upon her; but so intolerable did it become that she 
opened the door leading into the passage and listened 
in anxious expectation ot hearing the retarning foot- 
steps of Harnet accompanied by her lover. But all 
was still—all was silent as the grave; and then Mrs, 
Brace feared that some one was standing behind her ! 
Re-entering the room, she approached the cupboard 
and poured herself out a glass of brandy :—ut the 
creaking of the cioset door on its hiages caused her 
to give so sudden a start that she spilt a portion of the 
liquor while conveying it to her lips. Nevertheless, 
she imbibed sufficient to animate her with that bea- 
tard courage which constitutes an armour wherewith 
to gird the guilty soul; and she repeated the dram 
in order to enhance that unnatural flow of spurits 
which was so suddenly excited within her. Yes: 
the burning alcohol had become her brazen coralet— | 
her helm—and her shield, to defend her against the | 
spectres of terror and the demons of remorse :—the 
fiery spirit which she had so copiously poured down 
her throat, became her armour of proof;~—and sho | 
staggered beneath the weight of her panoply! 

Then, experiencing a sensation of stifling beat, 
the milliner proceeded to take off her gown and un. | 
lace her stays; and assuming a loose tap aie 
even smiled at herself complacently in the as 
she negligently fastened the flowing garment eroand 
her luxuriant and voluptuons shapa. 

But this sentiment of self-camplavency, which 
was only the feverish fame of the alephol, specdily | 
yielded to a feeling of anxiety, and she woudered 
what could possibly detain Harriet 90 long? 
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CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 
THE DISPOSAL OF THE CORPSE. 


fw the meantime Harriet had proceeded with light, 
quick, and noiseless step to the chamber of Fre- 
derick Dray, the junior of the two footmen in the 
employ of Mrs. Brace. 

He was a young and handsome man—tall and 
well-formed—possessing good hair, eyes, and teeth— 
and entertaining by no means a bad opinion of his 
own qualifications, both personal and intellectual. 
Selfish and profligate, extravagant and unprincipled, 
treacherous and hypocritical, Frederick Dray was 
in teality a most dangerous character, although the 
worst features of his disposition had as yet received 
no opportunity of manifesting themselves in the 
household of Mrs. Brace. Thus, although Harriet 
was upon the utmost terms of intimacy with this 
individual, she was far from suspecting how tho- 
roughly heartless he was, and how capable of any 
tarpitade in order to enhance his own interests or 
further his own views ! 

On the particular night in question, he had not 
long ascended to his own chamber when a slight tap 
at the door announced the presence of the lady’s- 
maid, who bas already been described in the early 
part of our narrative as a fine handsome young 
woman, about tweaty years of age. 

Frederick, who had not begun to undress, was by 
no means astonished at this visit; and therefore the 
reader may rest assured that it was not the first time 
he had thus been favoured with the presence of 
Harriet in his bed-room at an hour when modesty 
would have blushed at the proceeding. 

“ Well, my dear girl,” he said, in a tone half kind 
and half supercitiously conceited, “ you cannot do 
without me—eh? Must come to your Frederick ’s 
arms ?—couldn’t live a week away from him ?” 

“You know that I love you, Fred,” she observed, 
going up to him as he sate upon his bed, and throw- 
ing her arm round his neck. 

“ Well, I am not astonisned that you should like 
nove a little,” he exclaimed: “ for 1 am not the ugliest 
fellow in the world—nor yet the greatest fool. But 
what is the matter with you, Harmet?” he demanded, 
observing that there was something singular, or at all 
events unusnal, in the young woman's looks and 
manner. 

“ Frederick,” she said, not exactly replying to his 
question, “ you are aware that I shall not be able to 
couceal my position mach longer. Will you not 
fulfil your promise—and—and marry me, without 
farther delay ¢” 

“Tt is all very easy, my girl, to talk of marriage,” 
responded the conceited footman; “ but where the 
devil is the money to come from? ‘Tis true that [ 
get good wages and pick up many perquisites and 
presents in this house: but I dou’t know how the 
deuce it is, the money does run away so fast-———” 

“ Because you areso very, Very extravagant, Fred,” 
interrupted Harriet, “ However, 1 do not mean to 
reproach you,” she added, assuming her most coax- 

and manner: “foxy 1am very foad of 
you—and I kaow that it ,.1 bad the means, you 
would falfil your promise and masry me.” 

* Wail, [ don’t know but what I might,” said the 
feang man: “that is to say,” he added, with a 
sok of extxeme animal grossness, “if I was sure 
i 
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“Qh! but you have not yet answered my ques- 
tion,” interrupted the young woman, impaticutly-, 
“J wish to know whether you would marry me, if 
we had enough money to set us up in housekeep- 
ing ?” 

“ You really begin to make me suspect that you 
have either picked up a purse or found a treasure 
in some nook,” said the man-servant : “ or else one 
of your former lovers has promised to give you a 
dowry. Come—which is it?” 

“And suppose it really was something of the 
sort?” exclaimed Harriet, with an arch smile which 
displayed her fine teeth and made her large blue 
eyes look roguish as well as naturally wanton. 

“The truth is, my vear girl,” responded the self- 


sufficient footman, caressing his whiskers,—* and | 


L may as well relieve you of all suspeuse at once,— 
I have vowed within myself that 1 will never bestow 
wy hand upon any young womau who cannot show 
me a dowry of five hundred guineas. So now there 
can be no misunderstanding between us.” 

“Not at ail!” ejaculated the lady's-maid, over- 
joyed at the manner in which the conversation was 
now progressing. “To come to the point at once, 
then, i can put you in the way of obtaining five 
hundred and fifty guineas this very night—and if 
you keep your promise and marry me, Mrs. Brace 
will give you a huudred more.” 

“Mra. Brace! What has she got to do with the 
matter?” demanded Frederick Dray, turning an 
incredulous look upon his handsome mistress. 

“Qh! I will explain everything in a moment,” 
she replied: “but give me the promise——-” 

“ Well—I swear to inarry you upon these condi- 
tions,” exclaimed the footman. “ Indeed, I shall be 
most happy todo so, and shan’t consider that I’m 
flinging myselfaway. But what is required of me 
in order to earn the five hundred and fifty guineas ? 
—and what the devil has our mis’aus to do with the 
affair ?” 

“ Listen—and don’t start with astonishment, be- 
cause you'll frighten me—nor yet cry aut, because 
you'll alarm the house, But the truth is,” continued 
the abigail, ker tone suddenly becoming serious and 
her inanner solema, “antan has died of apoplexy in 
Mra. Brace’s bed-soom—and the corpses must be dis 
posed of this very night {” 

“ Not—is this possible, Harcies?” were thu ajace . 
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that the child which you are soon to bring forth, is 
ry my own.” 

“I take God to witness my oath that it is!" ejaeu- 
lated Harriet, her countenance flushing with excite- 
ment. 

“Come, you needn’t put yourself into a rage, my 
dear,” said her paramour, with the most haughty 
indifference: “for you are very well aware that I 
was not the first—nor the second ——” 7 

“But you know that I have remained faithful to 
you, Fred, from the moment that you began to pay 
your addresses to me,” interrupted Harriet, the tears 
starting into her eyes; “ and it is not generous to 
reproach me for the past—particularly as I never 
attempted to deceive you on that score. I admitted 
that Lord Montgomery had seduced me in the first 
instance, and that Lord Florimel had afterwards 
been intimate with me: but none other save your- 
self— —’’ 

“ Well, well—we won't quarrel about it, Harriet,” 
exclaimed the footman. “Come — begin to un- 
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lations which burst from the lips of the astounded 
Frederick Dray: but instantly perceiving how tre- 
mendous was the hold which the knowledge of 
wach a secret gave him over Mrs. Brace, he hastened 
to observe,“ My dear Harriet, I am ready to de- 
vote myself body and soul for our poor mis’sus—— 
who promises five hundred and fifty guineas——” 

“We must not waste time in chattering here, 

“Fred,” exclaimed the abigail: “indeed, I have 
already been more than a quarter of an hour absent 
—and I promised to return in five minutes. So 
follow me in silence !” 

The footman started with alacrity to his feet; and 
Harriet led the way cautiously back to Mrs. Brace’s 
bed-chamber, into which she introduced her com- 
panion, closing the door with the utmost care. 

The milliner who had grown nervously impatient 
despite of the exhilarating influence of the brandy, 
was much pleased when she beheld the re-appear- 
ance of her faithful abigail in company with the 
footman. Harriet, who knew her mistress well, im- 
mediately perceived that she had been seeking 
artificial courage in the bottle; but Frederick Dray 
was not a little astonished to observe that the milliner 
wore so cheerful a countenance under such hor- 
rifying and embarrassing circumstances. 

However, there was little leisure for making obser- 
vations with the eyes and none for expressing irre- 
levant ones with the lips: for Harriet hastened to 
inform her mistress that she had acquainted Frederick 
with what had happened, and that he was willing and 
ready to lend all the assistance in hia power. Mra. 
Brace thereupon opened the door of the bath-room, 
and taking the light in her hand, entered that 
place where the corpse of Peter Grumley was 
lying. 

A celd tremor passed over Marriet’s frame, and she 
averted her eyes shudderingly as Frederick Dray 
calmly and deliberately proceeded to remove the 
cloth which the milliner had thrown over the face of 
the dead body. 

“Why—it’s the Bow Street Officer, I declare f” 
exclaimed the footman, after surveying the livid 
countenance of the murdered man: and he turned 
his eyes with an expression of mingled amazement 
and incredulity upom Mra. Brace, his looks and 


& 


Come~lend me a hand with the body, aud we will | 
carry him down stairs an gently as possible.” = * 

Thus speaking, the footman raised the corpse up 
to a sitting posture; and stooping down behind it, 
he wound his arms about the burly form, while Har- 
riet, who had by this time regained her presence of | 
mind, lifted up the feet. Mrs. Brace threw the 
cloth once more over the head of her yictim; and 
carrying the light in her hand, she led the way from 
the bath-room. 

Through her bed-chamber was the corpse thus 
borne—and down the stairs was it conveyed as 
noiselessly as possible. Frederick Dray was a 
young man of extraordinary strength and muscular 
power; and he sustained nearly the entire weight | 
of the heavy inanimate mass of human clay, Har- 
riet merely supporting the feet in the descent, 
Often did they pause to listen whether any one be. 
sides themselves was moving in the house; and 
sometimes, when the staircase creaked or Frederick 
unavoidably ‘staggered against the ballusters, a 
mortal terror struck to the hearts of the two wo- 
men lest the whole dwelling should be alarmed by 
the sounds. As for the footman himself, he took 
the entire proceeding with remarkable coolness 
andmanaged it in such a perfeotly business-like way 
that had he been a resurrection. man he could not 
have exhibited a more complete indifference at the 
handling of adead body. But although this cold 
aod imperturbable disposition was the very one to 
enlist in such a matter, it was likewise that which 
was most to be dreaded afterwards ;—and this idea 
struck like a pang to the brain of Mrs. Brace as she 
led the way with the candle in her hand. 

At length the bottom of the staircase was 
reached—and now the descent of the flight leading 
to the kitchen was begun. This was more difficult 
because the steps were precipitate: but in a few 
minutes the task was accomplished, and the vorpse 
was depusited upon the pavement of the back 
kitchen. 

A bottle of wine was now procured from the 
cellar ; and, invigorated by the generous juice of 
the grape, Frederick resumed bis labours. By 
means of a poker which was worn away almost to 
a point, he succeeded in raising one of the flag- 


manner both implying a suspicion that there was: Stones wherewith the back kitchen was paved, 


something more in this affair than had been com- | 


municated to him. 


“Come — we have no time to lose,” said Mrs, | 


aud the shovel which the dustman had left bebind 
now became serviceable in digging out the earth. 
The young man toiled arduously: the perspiration 


Brace, with a full recurrence of all that nervous | streamed off him—and Mrs, Brace and Harriet, who 


trepidation which she had chased away by means of 
the brandy. “(The money I have promised you is 
in the man’s pockets—you can secure it at once,” 
she hastened to observe; for she did not altogether 
like the looks which Frederick Dray had thrown 
upon her, and her guilty conscience naturally sug- 


gested the idea that he had penetrated the secret | ¥ 


of the murder. 

“ Here is the money, safe enough,” said he, after 
searching the dead man’s pockets;—and securing 
the bank-notes about his own person, he demanded 
of Mrs, Brace whether she bad any settled plan 
respecting the disposal of the corpee. 

“My idéa waa to bury it beneath the pavement in 
the back kitchen,” responded the milliner, 

“Capital!” sjactilated Dray: “it is the beat 
course to adopt—~and singular enough, the dust- 
mah left his shovel by accident behind him a 
few days ago and has never called for it since, 
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watched him with profound interest, were both as- 
tonished at the progress which he made. From 
time to time he paused to rest and refresh himself 
with a glass of wine; and then, as if inspired by 
renewed fervour, he returned tv his task with the 
resolute determination of a man working for a 
er, ; 
“And Frederick Dray's thoughts were all the 
while as active as his arms. He knew that it ouly 
required one good chance in the life of a man to 
enable him to make his fortune; and such a op- 
unity had presented itself to him this night. 
The milliner was rich—and she was now oompletyjy 
in his power: for he had indeed panetrased as pro- 
foundly into the ‘trath of the matter ea she had 
feared and suspected. But he toiled hard to clear 
away all traces of her crinte, beeause it was by no 
means consistent with his own interests that is 
should be brought to light: on the contrary, it dasa 
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secret which he was most anxious to surround with 
ae niany defences as possible, so that he alone 
should be enabled to hold it in terror over the head 
tf the unhappy woman ! 

Such wore his reflections as he plied the spade 
with all the vigour of his muscular arms: but the 
task was by n0 means an easy one, For the soil 
was very hard—he had not the requisite imple- 
ments to break it up ere he shovelled it out—and it 
Was moreover necessary to dig to a great depth in 
order that a sufficiency of earth might cover the 
corpse eo as to prevent any disagreeable odour 
from exhaling hereafter. 

Three hours therefore elapsed before the grave 
was hollowed to receive the murdered man,-—three 
mortal hours, during which both Mrs. Brace and 
Elarriet passed through all the torturing transitions 
of lively alarm, cold terror, profound apprehen- 
sion, and awful suspense. Sometimes they fancied 
they heard noises in the house—footsteps descend- 
ing the atairs—persons breathing in the passage 
communicating with the front kitchen—or windows 
opening in the apper rooms ;—and then their hair 
almost stood on end and the perspiration burst 
forth in large and ice-cold drops upon their fore- 
heads, At other moments they would goad them- 
selves to desperation with the thought that Fre. 
derick could nat possibly complete his task before 
morning—that even if he were able, the trace of 
the deed would not be altogether annihilated—that 
some clue mast inevitably remain, and that detec- 
tion was sure to follow. Then Mrs. Brace on the 
one hand fancied that she already found herself 
arraigned at the bar of justice as a murderess; 
while Harriet in imagination saw herself accused as 
an accessory after the fact. For although the 
abigail believed her mistress’s representation that 
the constable had died of apoplexy, she never. 
theless knew full well that were the corpse dis- 
eovered in the grave which Frederick was digging 
t receive it, tae dread cry of murder would be in- 
stantanecously raised. 

‘Yea-—three mortal hours thus passed, during which 
the murderess of mature age and the young woman 
in the bloom of youth were tortured with all the poig- 
nant imaginings of their fevered fancies. And they 
dared not express to each ether how tensely their feel- 
ings were thus wrung—much less suffer Frederick 
Dray to observe how excruciating were their 
thoughts. For they were fearful of imparting their 
own terrors to him, thereby paralysing the only arm 
which could now work to save them: but the furtive 
glances which they stole at each other met at last 
and revealed to each how profoundly they were 
both suffering. 

But at length the grave was dug~—and the two 
women assisted Frederick to ascend from ite depth, 
The corpse of the Bow Street Officer was then rolled 
into the hole; and the young man addressed himself 
to the task of shovelling back the earth which he had 
thrown up in two great mounds, one on each aide of 
the grave. Every now and then he leaped into the 

to trample down the soil; and the nearer its 
dmglage grew towards the level of the pavement, the 
qeere easily did Mrs, Brice and Harriet appear jo 


; ‘She oleck struck four as the footman trod down 
(Ath oat Sayer of earth ; for the grave was now fall 
ied ‘etil) a large quatitity of the soil remained heageg 
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to encounter every embarrassment which presented 

iteelf—and such an one ae this was aaturally fore- 

seen by him from the very first. Having procured a 

large sheet, he spread it out upon the floor—threw 

the superfluous eoil upon it—gathered up the four 

corners—and thus converted it into a sort of sack, 

which he was enabled to carry upon hid shoulders. 

He then passed cautiously out into the back yard, 

and emptied the contents of the sheet into the privy« 
This operation he had to perform three times before 
the whole of the superfluous soil was fully dis 
posed of, 

He was now well nigh exhausted: the frequent 
applications he madeto Mrs. Brace’s excellent wine, 
had hitherto sustained him throughout his arduous 
labours ;—bnt the effect of the artificial stimulant 
was beginning to produce a rapid reaction, and it 
was necessary to imbibe a considerable quantity ere 
he could muster energy sufficient to re-place the 
huge stone over the mouth of the grave. This 
portion of the task was however accomplished at 
length; while Harriet compounded a mixture of 
white-lead, sand, and earth, which she reduced by 
means of oil to the consistency of putty, and with 
which the flag-stone was not only fixed in itd 
setting, but the interstices were filled up. 

The back-kitchen was now swept carefully with 
a carpet-broom; aud Frederick walked several 
times ever the stone, treading upon it in every 
point, to assure himself that it was firmly placed 
and did not tremble beneath the feet. The result 
of this test was perfeotly satisfactory; and thas 
had every trace of the crime disappeared ! 

The clock of St. James's church was striking 
five, as Mrs. Brace, Harriet, and Frederick 
Dray quitted the place where they had buried the 
corpse of the police-constable; and, retiring noise- 
leasly to their respective chambers, they were all 
speedily plunged by sheer exhaustion into @ pro- 
found slumber. 


CHAPTER CXXXIX. 
THE TWO NOBLEMEN, 


A wee had elapsed since the occurrences just 
related, and it was about eleven in the forenoon 
that the handsome but effeminate young Lord 
Florimel was seated in the breakfast-pariour at his 
elegant mansion in Piccadilly. 

He was dressed in the negligent attire of a robe- 
de-chambre and slippers; and he was perusing a 
tender note which he had just received from Paa- 
line Clarendou, who was still staying ab the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s villa near Ayleabury. 
The communication spoke fayonrably in respect 
to poor Octavia, and contained the most fervent 
assuranees of the fair writer's unchanging love for 
the young nobleman. 

Florimel was already in the midet of his second 
perusal of this note, when the door was opened gently 
and « black page entered the room, 

This sable menial was apparently between fourteen 
wed fifteen years of age. Of low stature and slender 

his ripe was ee yrS of a symmetry alike 
€ an $ 
nolaeless aa if be were an aerial being. Though hie 
skin was as black ag an Afvican's, yet in his Jeatntes 


op by theside, But Fredrick seemed fully prepared] had he nothing ebaracterlatle of jue nagré rate, On 
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the contrary, his hair, whivh was curled in a myriad | 
small ringlets over his shoulders, was of silken fine- 
ness; and his facial outline was delicate and pretty. 
His eyes were Jarge and sparkled with intelligence; 
and his beautiful teeth gloamed like pearla between 
the tips which were rather full, but of a lively red. 
His hands were delicate and even girlish in their 
appearance—for the fingers were long and exquisitely 
tapered, and the fine almond-shaped nails were of a 
pellucid roseate tint. 

But although the fire of intellect sparkled in the 
of this boy, who appeared to belong to some 
Indian race, yet were his manners so subdued 

that it wag impossible to converse with him many 
minutes withont receiving the impression that hewas 
either of a sullen and morose disposition, or that he 
had some profound grief preying upon his mind. He 
spoke Eingtish P rerrgoch but his replies wers:always 
given in the fewest words, and in monosyllables if 
Pemible, Hlewen mevertaalons aotive and willing in 
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the performance of his duties; and there was some- 
thing almoat amounting to the mysterious in the 
manner in which he glided in and out of the rooma 
with his tread so light and noieeless. 

Such was the strange but interesting boy that now 
entered the breakfast-parlour where Lord Florime. 
was seated: but he did not open his lips until the 
young nobleman, hearing the door close very ~ “~ 
raised his eyes and beheld the sable page. 

“ Well, Rao ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“ Lord Montgomery, may it please yout lo... 
returned the boy, ia a low and silvery voica, his form 
bending slightly bat with a graceful inclination at 
the sane time. seo Lt, aes 

“Show hie lordship in, Rao,”- exclaimed Fiort- 
mel, “You should not have made him wait in the 


bide . - ee the boy, in the 


*{ am sorry, my lord,” teapend : 
same low, quist, and harmoninus voiees “ and.t wil 
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“You are a good youth, Rao,” said the young 
nobleman, in a kind tone. 

The black page acknowledged this compliment 
with a more perceptible inclination of his slender 
dorm; and, gliding from the room, he almost imme- 
giately returned to usher in Earl Montgomery. 

This nobleman, whose name has already been 
more than once mentioned in our narrative, was 
sbout thirty years of age. His countenance was a 
a specimen of manly besuty, the facial outline 

ing of the pure Greek form, and the fire of the large 
dark eyes being anly subdued by the long jetty 
lashes which shadedthem. His brows were grandly 
arched ; and his fine forehead seemed fitted to serve 
as the throne of the noblest thoughts: but there 
was a certain expression about the mouth which 
somewhat nullified the effect of the upper part of 
the countenance. Yet that mouth was perfect as a 
jeature—amall, with lips neither too thin nor too full 
~and furnished with teeth white and pure as those 
of a charming woman. Nevertheless there was at 
times a certain carl—or rather a mingled wreathing 
and compression of those lips—which gave a sinis- 
wr look to the whole countenance and thus marred 
the open, frank, and generous aspect of the noble 
forehead and the magnificent brows, It must how- 
ever have been a tolerably acute observer to notice 
thie effect; and thus to the world in general Lord 
Montgomery's countenance appeared to combine 
every essential to perfect manly beauty. 

His hair was black, curling naturally, and shining 
with so rich a gloss of its own, as to render needless 
the unguents of perfumers; and he possessed a su- 
perb pair of whiskers which were slightly tinged with 
adark auburn at the roota, bu: speedily grew into 

a black as jetty and as bright as the hair. His sta- 
ture was of the middling height; and his form com- 
pined graceful symmetry with muscular power. He 
§ressed well—had a rich melodious voice—sang an 
excellent song—was a famous horseman—had a taste 
for literature and wrote beautiful poetry —~ danced 
gracefully—fenced admirably —was considered to be 
somewhat addicted to all kinds of fashionable dissi- 
pation—and was therefore a great favourite both with 
the male and female portions of the aristocratic world. 

Sach was Lord Montgomery—a British peer, with 
an estate tolerably well encumbered by mortgages, 
and whose signatare was by no means unknown 
amongst the bill-discounters in the city: but he was 
wont to profess great confidence as to the law-suit 
which was pending in Chancery with regard to the 
Bellenden estates, and in the result of which procese 
he had no mean interest. 

Rao, the black page, having duly ushered Lord 
Montgomery into the presence of his master, imme-~- 
Gately retired; and the greetings which took place 
between the two noblemen indicated the very friendly 
terms whereon they stood with each other. 

“We have been quite strangers lately, my dear 
Gabriel,” said the Earl, taking a seat; “and, there- 
fore I was resolved to call upon you thus early this 
morning, and have a friendly contabulation.” 

“No one could possibly ba more welcome, Eugene,” 
pret Florimel, “ And tow progresses the law- 


¥ Favourably enough, I think —and indeed, I 
hope,” observed Lord Montgomery. “% Heaven 
vows it, is pretty nearly time that it should be de- 
¢ided snone way or another, consid thet it bas 
how lasted av jess than thirty years.” ' 


“But how, in the name of common sénse, can 8 
have been thus protracted?” demanded Lord 
Florimel. 

“In the first place, my dear friend,” responded 

Montgomery, “ every one knows that itis much more 
easy to get into Chancery than to get out of it. A 
more infamous tribunal never disgraced civilizaticn, 
the Inquisition perhaps being alone excepted. Well, 
then, the delays of that accursed court have been 
the prominent and inevitable enemies against which 
we have had to contend. In the second place there 
has been an almost endless trouble in settling the 
precise manner in which the suits were to be carried 
on: because there were numerous old wills to con- 
pult, pedigrees to examine, marriage-settlements to 
rake up, certificates of birth to find, aud registers of 
burial to ferret out, before it could be established whe 
ought to be the exact claimants.” 
- “ But I thought that the suits were renewed, after 
a temporary suspension, by your mother on bebalf 
of yourself and your brother Raymond, when you 
were both boys?” said Lord Florimel inquiringly. 

“Your surmise 1s substantially correct, wy dear 
friend,” returned Lord Montgomery. “ The pro 
cess was originally commenced by my father 
thirty years azo, which was just about the time of 
my birth. * My brother Raymoad was born eight 
years later——” 

“ What! is he only twenty-two at this moment ?” 
exclauned Florimel. “i thought he was at least a 
couple of years older: but then my acquaintance 
with him is very slight.” 

“Well, as 1 wag observing,” continued Lord 
Montgomery, hastily resuming the thread of his 
narrative, aud not pausing to notice Florimel’s re. 
marks,—“the suit had lasted eight years when my 
vrother Raymond was born; and almost at the same 
time my father died. Then it waa discovered that by 
gome tiaditionary privilege or peculiarity of entail, 
the claun to the Warwivkshire estates had becowe 
vested in Raymond; while my own claims, although 


the elder son, regarded only the Prory with ita | 


annexed property. Scarcely did the lawyers ferret 
out those facta from the depths of muuldy do- 
cuments and musty pedigrees, when it suddenly 
traaspired that the Aylmer family had likewise 
some vague and indistinct claims upon a portion of 
the Warwickshire property; aud thus the whole 
affair presented a curious but not the less bewilder- 
ing imbrogliv.” 

“ And all this time the Marquis of Bellenden was 
in possession aad enjoyment of the whole praperty 
—was he not ?” inquired Fiorimel. 

“ Precisely uo,” answered Montyomery: “and as 
he was an amorous old fellow of sixty-two, my mo 
ther hit upon a method of settling the law disputes 
amicably and to the satisfaction of all parties con. 
cerned. She had an orphan niece dwelling with 
her—a beautiful girl named Laura; and she ne- 
gotiated a marriage between this lovely creature 
and the sexagenarian Marquis of Bellenden. The 
alliance touk place ; and the ducuments were drawa 
up to the effect tbat, in default of mate issue, all 
the disputed estates should become the property of 
our family at the death of the Marquis, — the 
Aylmers consenting to recgive a snin of ready 
money as an inducement to Waive all their olaime, 
But, bebold! the Marquis died snddenly, ke 
the deeds were signed ; and confusion heoaum Worse 
confounded. ‘Lhe widoweti Marshionses-—uiy ‘bead 
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tiful cousin Laura—evineed so decided a spirit of 
her own that my mother coald not bring her to any 
terms, nor induce her to listen to reason; and the 
law suits were accordingly renewed, as you just 
now expressed yourself, after the temporary sus- 
pension.” 

“ And that renewal took place twenty vears ago— 

did it not ?” inquired Floritmel. 
* “Yes—and consequently when I was ten years 
old and my brother Raymond two,” said Earl 
Montgomery. “Our mother revived the process on 
our behalf; and its slow length has been dragged 
along until the present time, my cousin the Mar- 
chioness fighting us step by step.” 

“ Did the Aylmers renounce their claims upon that 
pertion of the Warwickshire property to which they 
had considered themselves enntled?” asked Lord 
Florimel. 

* The affairs of the Aylmer family soon afterwards 
fell into such confusion,” replied Eugene Mont- 
gomery, “and death made such havoc amongst its 
members, that every claim seemed to be abandoned 
in that quarter; and the only representative of that 
fgmily who was at last left, was a female infant 
of whom the Earl of Desborough took charge. This 
child grew up——” 

“ Ah—your cousin Fernanda Aylmer?” exclaimed 
Lord Florimel. 

“Or rather Lady Holdernesa,” said Montgomery. 
6 Well, within the last few months she has asserted 
her right to the portion of the Warwickshire estates 
previously claimed by her family; and thus the 
Aylmers and Montgomeries are once more batthng 
with the Bellendens. Do you now comprehend the 
position of this very intricate affair?” 

“ Perfectly, my dear friend,” answered Lord 
Florimel: “you never explained it to me so Jucidly 
and minutely before. But if you, your brother 
Raymond, and Lady Holderness al) three succeed in 
these suits, the Marchioness of Bellenden will be 
completely stripped of all her poss -ssions 2” 

“Except the income which she derives from a 
certain sum in the funds, and which produces her 
about two thousand a-year,” said Lord Mont- 

mery. 

“ And do you really expect that you will all three 
succeed in the Jaw suits?” asked Floriunel. 

“{ confeas that { am very sanguine,” returned 
Lord Montgomery. “ My brother Raymond’s rights 
to the Warwickshire estates are aj] but proven; and 
Fernanda will not experience much difficulty in 
making good the validity of her claims. But my 
ease, which refers, you must remember, to the 
Priory property,—isa little mare complex. However, 
the Lord Chancellor must decide upon the matter 
goon j and I ahall be truly glad when all suspense 1s 
over.” 

“f can well believe you, my dear Eugene,” said 
Lord Fiorimel. “ For my part, 1 would not have a 
law-sunt for the world.” 

“ And yet there are scarcely any title-deeds which 
do not contain some flaw or leave some opening for 
quibble and dispute,” observed Montgomery, “ In- 
deed, some petsens hold and enjoy large estates 
without possessing atiy title-deeds at all; for through 
the habit of entrusting such documents to one’s soli- 
voneial are frequently lost or destroyed by goci- 


“And sometimes intentionally, no doubt,” added 
Piorimel. “But I keso oll my papers ‘acd paroh- 
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ments in a tin-box under my bed——-Ah! what do 
you want, Rao?” demanded the yoting nobleman, 
suddenly interrupting himsalf to address that ques- 
tion to his black page, who had glided with his ueual 
noiseless step into the room, where he had indeed 
remained unperceived for upwards of & nvinute. 

The sable youth made no verbal reply, but handed 
his master a letter upon a silver salyer: he then 
bowed and withdrew as silently as he bad entered. 

“ How long have you had that page, Gabriel ?” 
inquired Lord Montgoinery as soon as the door oldsed 
behind the object of this query. 

“Only a week,” answered the young nobleman. 

“] hope you had good references with him,” said 
Montgomery. 

“Why so?” demanded Florimel, surprised at the 
observation. 

“Oh! I don’t know—*twas an idea which entered 
my head at the time,” exclaimed Montgomery. 
“ But the truth is, I do not like that noissleas way of 
gliding imperceptibly in and out of a room; and that 
boy made me almost shudder at the moment, as if 
it were a black snake creeping in with ao much 
Sinister mystery.” 

“Such a prejudice against poor Rao 1s ridiculous, 
Eugene,” cried Florimel, in a tone of remotistrance: 
“ and if we were not intimate friends, 1 should really 
feel indiguant at the unjust suspicion which your 
words imply.” . 

“ Well, jet us change the subject, my dear fellow,” 
said Montgomery. ‘“ What have you got there?” 
he inquired, a8 Fiorime} opened the letter which had 
been brought in, 

“A card tor a masquerade at Covent Garden 
Theatre,” replied the young nobleman. “ Whe en 
éarth could have vent me this?” be exclaimed, turn« 
ing the card over aud over in his hands, 

“Ts there nothing written inside the envelop” 
asked Lord Montgomery. 

“ Nothing,” said Fiormmel. “ And the address out~ 
side is evidently penned in a feigned hand,” he added, 
scrutinizing the superscnption with attention. “ But 
ea not the least knowledge of this writing—not 

he remotest suspicion———” 

“And yet the wnter must be afraid of her peu- 
maanship being detected,” remarked Lord Mont 
gomery: “or else wherefore should she attempt te 
disguise it 2”’ 

“ It is strange—very strange,” said Florimel, in a 
musing tone and with his eyes stil! fixed upon the 
envelop. “I'he handwriting is evidently that of a 
lady, who has torturedats natural fluency into a stiff 
and awkward scrawl.” 

“ Au intrigue 18 at the bottom of this proceeding,” 
observed Lord Montgomery ; “and yeu must go to 
the masquerade. Doubtless you have captwated 
the heart of some lady who mungles discretion with 
her gallantry and conducty her amours with preoane 
tion ; and she has therefore adopted these means of 
obtaining an interview with you. For my part——~ 
But, by Jove! here is the black page agmn !’* 

And Montgomery actually shuddered as hé bekeld 
Rav ghding noiselessly into the apartment he « 
black spirit. ; 

‘The boy stopped suddenly short asthat ejaculation 
struck upon his ear; and hie black éyes, after dart 
mg a keen and penetratinglook apon the nobleman 
who had uttered it, swept towardé Lord Florimel, as 
whore countenance they remepleid fixed tor a few 
moments: then as if satiaiied by this soratiny or 
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valigved from some apprehension which had started 

in his mind, the sable youth resumed his noise- 
sch pa and approaching his master, he placed 
a lerge parcel upon the tadle before him, 

“ Well, Rao—what is this?” demanded Florimel, 
perosiving that the youth had eomething to say but 
did not choose to speak until questioned. 

“It was delivered, my lord, at the same time with 
the letter,” said the bey, in his subdued tone of 
musical cadence; “but the hall-porter forget to 
give it to me.” 

“And who brought the letter and this parcel ?” 
inquired Florimel. 

“ A ticket-porter, who immediately departed, my 
Jord,” was the boy’s response. 

Rao then retired, Earl Montgomery following 
him with his eyes until he disappeared by the door 
which i¢ seemed he had a knack of opening and 
shutting in a manner as noiseless as his own footsteps. 

“What have you got now, Gabriel?” inquired 
the Earl, turning towards his young friend, who was 
{ epening the large brown paper parcel which had just 
been brought in. 

“ A blue domino, by heavens!” ejaculated Flori- 
i mel, unfolding the ample garment, which was edged 
with a peculiar braiding and had a sort of star made 
of the same material upon the crown of the hood. 

The fair unknown whose heart you have capti- 
vated,” said Montgomery, “is determined that the 
adventure’ shall be as completely romantic and as 
} well defended by judicious precautions as possible. 
You are to wear this domino in order that she may 
| recoguise you at the masquerade for which she has 
gent you a card; and the costume is purposely sig- 
nalised with braiding in such a mamner that no mis- 
take may arise, even should there be a dozen blue 
dominos in the room. You are a fortunate fellow, 
Gabriel,” added Earl Montgomery; “for all these 
precautions and the evident anxiety which exists to 
shroud the adventure in as profound a secrecy as 
possible, naturally lead us to infer that the fair un- 
known is some lady of exalted rank and untarnished 
{ reputation. Altogether, the intrigue promises to be 
] ef a piquancy sufficient to move an anchorite.” 

* And yet I shall not keep the appointment nor 

the overtures thus mysteriously made,” said 
Lord Floriinel, whose manner had gradually fallen 
inte a strange abstraction. 

“Not keep the appointment!— not aocept the 
pvertures 1” echoed Montgomery, with the most un- 

i astonishment, “Are you in earnest, 
{ Florimel ?-~or have you so little faith in my friend- 
ship and discretion, that you are afraid I shall betray 
you to the beautiful Miss Pauline Clarendon 2” 

“Those are not my reasons, Eugene,” said the 
young noblemag, in a very serious tone: “ but I will 
auhesitatingly admit, even at the risk of being well 
aughed at by you, that I am resolved—indeed, I 
have sworn—never to commit an act of perfidy to- 
wards Pauline. Therefore, my dear Eugene, I shall 
} not take any farther notice of the overtures whereby 
I have been honoured; and if you really value my 
friendship, you will not make the alightest attempt 
———— me from my-purpose, Poor Panlins! 
{ ete loves me so devotedly—~gnd she has latterly expe- 

neneed go much affliction on account of her father’s 
ious marriage and other circumstances of a 


domestic nature, that I could not fad it ia my. heart. 


| #@ plunge headlong into this intrigue, even though I 
ware wectain that it wonld never roach her sar” 


grax ur®rences. 


# After all you have said, my dear Gabriel,” cried 
Lord Montgomery, “I cannot do otherwise than 
reapect your decision. At the same time, I moet 
sincerely wish that such an adventure would offer 
itself to me By Jove! nothing could be more 
amusing—nothing more exciting! I suppose you 
would not lke the ides of allowing me to assume 
that blue domino and take your place at the approach= 
ing masquerade ?” . ‘ 

“My dear Eugene, auch a proposal is unworthy 
of you,” said Lord Florimel, in a tone of grave re 
monstrance. “ Would it be honourable to the Jady 
in question, whoever she may be———” 

“I was only joking, Gabriel,” interrupted the 
Earl, who nevertheless bit his lip with vexation. 
“Of course this isa secret which you must keep 
religiously and as a man of honour. But wherefore 
are you thus serious ?—and why is your air so pre- 
occupied? There is evidently something on your 
mind besides the present topic of conversation.” 

“To speak candidly,” said Lord Florimel, after 
nearly a minute's profound silence and deep medi- 
tation, “ the overtures conveyed by that masquerade- 
ticket and the blue domino, have reminded me of an 
adventure which occurred fifteen months ago, before 
my brother's sudden death conferred upon me the 
family title and estates. The adventure to which I 
allude was of a most extraordinary character; and 
I could not help just now associating it somewhat 
with the present overtures—although there is not any 
substantial ground to warrant the supposition that 
the lady concerned in the former affair is the same 
who has sent me the masquerade-card and the blue 
costume.” 

“ Andthat adventure of which you are speaking,” 
said Lord Montgomery, whose curiosity was ex- 
cited, —“ is it a secret? or may 1 without indiscre- 
tion beg you to relate it ~” 

“Ido not think that there can be any breach of 
honour on my part in making you acquainted with 
the singular occurrence,” returned Florimel : “ee. 
pecially as no pledge of secrecy was exacted from me 
at the time, and no particular lady’s reputation can 
possibly sufler by the narrative.” 

“Pray proceed; I am all attention,” said Lord 
Montgomery, drawing his chair closer to that of his 
young friend. 

“You are aware, my dear Eugene,” began 
Florimel, “that as my late brother was unmarried 
and was of an exceedingly nervous temperament, I 
dwelt with him in this house after I left College; 
and although he exercised a species of parental es- 
pionage over me, ashe was so much older than 
inyself, yet I deemed it a duty to bestow as much 
of my time and attention upon him as possible, 
One day we received an invitation to a grand en- 
tertainment which was to take place at Devonshire 
House; and muchas my brother disliked the bustle, 
briJliancy, and splendid confusion of such (étes, he 
nevertheless felt himself bound to be present at 
this one, inasmuch as her Grace of Devonshire is | 
related to our family. [hither we accordingly re- 
paired on the appointed evening; and the magoi- 
ficent saloons were already crowded with the aie of 
fashion when we were announced. In a short time 
the heat of the rooms became overpowering, despite 
the vases of refreabing perfume. which stood in the 
porners of the apartments, and the greea-houge plants 


‘aod flowers which 


wore profuscly arranged 
be landing-places and ‘ta wou tis 
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: for it was in the middle of winter that 
this entertainment waa given, Towards midnight 
my brother suffered so much from the intensity of 
the heat that he was compelled to return home the 
instant the earriage, which had been ordered to 
attend early, was announced; but ha would not 
permit me to accompany hii. On the contrary, 
he bade me remain and enjoy myself until the end; 
‘And he observed that although he should send back the 
carriage to wait for me, I need not bein any hurry on 
that account. I thanked him for his kind considera- 
tion—assisted him into the carriage—and then re- 
turned to the ball-rooms, where I entered fully into 
the spirit of the scene. It was about two o'clock in 
tie morning that the company began to break up ; 
and then commenced in the adjacent streets all that 
confusion, noise, bustle, and din which invariably at- 
tend upon the vast muster of carriages on such an 
occasion. The hall and the grand entrance of the 
ducal mansion were crowded with the guests waiting 
for the announcement of their respective equipages; 
—the footmen were bawling out for the carriages 
which were in requisition—the link-boys repeated 

e cries—the coachmen responded from all direc- 
tlons—~ and these vociferations were mingled with the 
trashing sounds of wheels and the tramplings of 
horses’ hoofs, At that moment there could not have 
been less than five or six hundred carriages in the 
vicinage of Devonshire House; and the arrange- 
ments to marshal and muster them appeared to have 
been singularly neglected. I had undertaken to 
escort Lady Bonnycastle and her daughter; and, 
having after some difficulty succeeded in getting up 
their barouche to the gate, I had just handed them 
in and bowed the parting salutation, when, as their 
carriage was whirled away, another dashed up to the 
entrance. ‘ Who's next ? demanded the stentorian 
voice of the porter of Devonshire House.—‘ Lord 
Florimel’s carriage | replied a tall footman in dark 
livery, springing down from behind the vehicle which 
had just driven up and opening the door with alac- 
city.—* That ie not my brother's carriage, I ex- 
claimed, the hasty glance which I threw at it con- 
vincing me there must be some mistake.—‘ All right, 
sir! Thies ie for the Honourable Mr. Florimel, 
said the tall footman in dark livery, touching his hat: 
aud before I could utter another syllable or ask a 
word of explanation, I was lifted as it were by the 
fellow’s vigorous arm up the ateps into the vehicle— 
the door was banged—I became suddenly enveloped 
in total darkness—and the abrupt jerk with which 
the carriage whirled away threw me completely back 
upon the seat. At that moment my hand came in 
contact with the silken skirt of a female dress; and 
before even an ejaculation of astonishment could 
escape my lips, I was clasped in the arms of a lady 
whose warm cheek instantaneously came in contact 
with my own-—whose bosom heaved against my chest 
-—and whose voice, tremulous with mingled fervour 
god triumph, whispered in my ear, ‘ Fear nothing, 
Florimel—and pardon one who loves you ’—Then, 
returning the ardour of the embrace in which I was 
eo ewidenly caught and 20 firmly Jocked, I gave back 
the impassioned kisses which were the next moment 
lavished upon me; and for many minutes not another 
word waa spoken inside that velicie.” 

‘T¥ou gave back tha kisses,” said Lord Mont- 
gomery, laughing; “and it might have been some 
oid woman who had adopted this stratagem to win 
‘you to her arma,” 


Gl 


“Oh! believe me, my dear Kugene,” exclaimed 
Florimel, “that although the darkness of the tonib 
prevailed within that carriage—for the wooden blinds 
were all drawn up,—yet no sooner did I come in 
contact with that warm and glowing form—no sooner 
did I feel the firm plump bosom heaving in its rich 
luxuriance against my breast—and no sooner did I 
taste as it were the luscious moisture of the lips and 
drink in the fragrance of the balmy breath,--Oh! 
no sooner, I say, was I thus suddenly plunged into 
the sweets of paradise, than I became well aware 
that such raptures emanated only from the com 
panionship of a most desirable woman. And abati- 
doning myself to the thrilling and ecstatic feelings 
which were inspired alike by her impassioned ar- 
dour and by the charming novelty of this advent 
I became intoxicated as it were with the vshcaa al 
volup(uousness which stole upon my senses as a dé 
licious dregm sheds its influence upon the mind, 
Nothing could equal the intense fervour of those 
caresses which my companion lavished upon me in 
the midst of that pitchy darkness: her were 
long, burning, and devouring—as if she threw her 
whole eoal into the profound sensuousness of her 
enjoyment. And when I gave back those caresses, 
she strained me to her bosom with all the indomit- 
able fervour of her maddened desire—and with a 
violence which even hurt me, but which she had no 
power to control: while, beneath the influence of the 
kisses which L imprinted upon her lips, I felt her 
whole form twist, writhe, and undulate as it wera in 
my arms like a silken cord that is shaken. Fer 
there was something even ferocious in the desires of 
that woman—something furious and raging in the 
headlong whirl of her passions !” 

“ By heaven! this is one of the most extraordi- 
nary adventures 1 ever heard,” exclaimed Lord 
Montgomery ; “and if I did not know you so inti- 
mately, Gabriel, 3 should conceive that you were 
endeavouring to amuse me with a romance,” 

“Tam telling you the exact truth, on my most 
solemn and sacred word of honour!” retarned 
Lord Florimel. 

“Such an asseveration is quite unnecessary, my 
dear friend,” said Montgomery. “But pray pro- 
ceed with your narrative: I am dying to learn the 
result.” 

“ For some minutes,” resumed the young noble- 
man, “I gave myself up entirely to the voluptuous 
enjoyment of that strange and mysterious adventure, 
asa man in a dream resolves to drink his fill of those 
elysian sweets into the midst of which his fancy 
wafts him, The darkness which prevailed was that 
of hell: but the pleasure which I enjoyed was that 
of paradise. And all this time the carriage was 
whirling rapidly along; and I neither cared nor took 
the trouble to conjecture whither it could be bes 
me, or what was to be the issue of my adventums 
The intoxicating cup of ineffable bliss was at my 
lips; and I abandoned myself to the delirious ecatasies 
of the draught, without pausing to reflect whether 

poison was mingled with its sweets, At length I said 
in a low mnurmuring whisper—for there was such a 
deep and absorbing mystery in thie adventmuya, that 
it almost appeared to me as if ing would 
break the spell of opi ecs wer pec el 
ing vision,‘ Beautiful unknown, ‘yon 
taught me the way to parddine : but the means you 
have adopted to entice me into this path of pleasure, 
have been somewhat of the moet eatruondinaty’— 
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then, dear Florimel,’ she replied, ‘ you consider 

uo me any obligation for this adventure, 
the only reco I demand is that you will seek 
no explanation from my lips, and that you will 
yiold a ready assent to any little arrangement 
which 1 may deem necessary to ensure the cdn- 
tinued envelopment of our amour in the deepest, 
darkest, most impenctrable mystery.'— And then she 
strained me with renewed fervour to her bosom 
and lavished upon me the tenderest caresses ; and, in- 
ebriated by the floods of delight that were thus 
poured in unto my soul, I vowed in the most solemn 
manner to obey my fair unknown in all things, so 
long as ehe suffered me to enjoy the pleasure of her 
society. Soon afterwards the carriage stopped; and 
the nature of the precautions to which she had 
alluded now became apparent—for she tied a silk 
handkerchief over my eyes before even the domestic 
had time to open the door of the vehicle. We then 
alighted; and guided by her fair hand from which 
my own received 4 re-assuring pressure every mo- 
meant, I was led hastily forward. A gate closed be- 
hind us—on we went—and it struck me that we were 
threading the gravel-walk of a garden or similar en- 
closure, Ina comple of minutes we pausod: my 
companion let go my hand for a moment—I heard 
a key turn in a lock—a door opened—my hand was 
again taken in the warm grasp that gave me a re-as- 
suring pressure—we entered some building — and 
once more did the lady pause to shut and fasten the 
door behind ua. She then conducted me up a stair- 
case so thickly carpetted that even the clumsiest 
boots and the heaviest footsteps must have passed 
noiselessly over it;—and finally [ was escorted along 
a passage into a chamber the atmosphere of which 
was warm and perfumed.” 

® And the handkerchief was removed from your 
eyes, doubtless,” exclaimed Lord Montgomery ; 
“and you bebeld the charming heroine of your 
romantic adveutare 7” 

“Oh ! how erroneous are all your surmises, my 
dear friend!” cried Lord Florimel. “What! do 
you suppose that all the precautions which had 
hitherto been adopted to steep this amour in the 
profoundest mystery, were suddenly to cease and 
even be counteracted by allowing my eyes to gaze 
upon thes woman who had studied to draw so im- 
penetrable a veil around her frailty and screen her 
sensual enjoyments from the possibility of de- 
tection? No—no: the adventure progressed notin 
the manner which you have conjectured. The at- 
sosphere of that chamber was warm: but the heat 
came from an invisible source—for there was neither 
fire nor lamp to throw even the faintest glimmer 
upon the pitchy darkness which prevailed in that 
youdoir of love and mystery. The handkerchief 
was indeed removed from my eyes: but there was 
not so much as a streak of light to indicate the 
position of the windows. No—the shutters must 
have been well closed or the curtains made of the 
thickest material: and yet the heat of the room 
Was not stifling nor the atmosphere staguant. It 
was & wholesome air, though warm and perfumed; 
and it seemed to bregghe a soft sensnousness with 
made me picture to myself all the luxury of a 
phamber devoted to the mysteries of love, But I 
wpe not allowed much leisure for reflection or 
lags oonjectare : for my companion condusded 
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her own hand. Then she 


: ed to with 
hich ala minutes 


led me towards a couch—and in a few 
we were Jocked in each other's arma.” 

“Do you suppose that it was her own house, or 
some place which she had hired for the occasiou ” 
asked Lord Montgomery, whose curiosity was piqued 
in a most lively manner. 

“It is impossible to aay,” returned Florimel. “7 
am narrating to you everything just as the adven- 
ture occurred to me; and you are positively as 
capable of making your conjectures as I am my- 
self. At all events I may observe that the lady was 
familiar enough with every nook, corner, and detail 
of the chamber to which she had thus conducted 
me; and if it were not her own, it is very certain 
that she must have often visited it before. It was 
large, and evidently furnished in a luxurious man- 
ner; the table stood between the sofa and the bed; 
—and near the head of the bed there was a large 
arm-chair, in which I remember depositing my 
clothes. But it is useless to enter into these details, 
inasmuch as the whole adventure defies conjecture, 
and its mystery will most probably be never unra. 
velled. That some lady of rank experienced & 
caprice with regard to myself, and adopted those 
means of gratifying her transitory whim, is tolerably 
certain: but that I shall ever learn who she is or 
discover the house to which I was conducted on 
that memorable night, I do not imagine for a mo- 
ment. Her precautions were certainly adopted 
with admirable effect; and so confident was she in 
their success, that she did not even seek to bind 
me by oaths or promises to secrecy in respect to 
the adventure itself. But the very nature of the 
precautions which she had taken, fully proved how 
imperious was the necessity for adopting them; and 
therefore we may safe'y suppose that it was some 
lady of no ordinary standing in society, or whose 
reputation was incalculably dear.” 

“And yet others mast have been in her secret,” 
exclaimed Lord Montgomery: “ for the coachman 
who drove her carriage and the footman in atten- 
dance upon it, could not have done otherwise than 
obey special instructions;~and then there was 
moat likely a lady's-maid in her confidence also——"’ 

“Those ideas have suggested themselves to me more 
than once,” interrupted Lord Florimel; “and I con- 
fess that I have been lost in amazement and per- 
plexity when I have reflected upon the astounding 
fact that the unknown lady muat have riakea expo. 
sure at the hands of her servants while adopting auch 
immense precautions to screen her identity from her 
lover! She could not put confidence in me: but she 
placed herself at the mercy of Aer dependants!” 

“ Strange inconsistency |” ejaculated Lord Mont- 
gomery. “ But do you not remember the livery 
which her servants wore {—have you never since seen 
the same ¢arriage?— could you obtain no informa- 
tion at Devonshire House whose equipage it waa” 

“Your questions remind me, my dear Eugena, 
said Fliorimel, “that I have not yet made an end of 
my narrative. You will remember | informed you 
that it was about two o’olook in the morning when I 
Was precipitated as it were into the midat of that re- 
mantic adventure, as a ah may be suddenly hurled 
from a rock to be rebated upon a bed of roses in the 
abyss beneath. Wali, our ridé to the unknown dwell. 
ing did not opgupy mote thah twenty minutes at the 
outside; and therefore by hall-past two J was oom 
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gdjacont tablosupplied wine, a goblet af which she | fortably located in the voluptuous but dark boudoir 
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For sbput four houra did I there enjoy the companion- | fneffable tendernesa; and in the moment 

ship of the mysterious genius of the place Oh! | was lifted as it were into rag lg “estas 

those four hours of intoxicating passion and elysian | doubt by the same vigorous hed pen. 

ecstasy! Often and often have I since myself | formed a like feat at the gate of Devonshire House : 

whether it was a delicigus dream or a bewildering | the steps were raised rapidly—the door was closed 

reality. And that it wiih: I am well assured: | with equal haste—and away, away waa I whirled 
for who that had expefi@ficed thé raptures which it | from the scene of that paradise of four hours’ an- 
mas my blessed fortune to enjoy, could possibly } joyment !” 

attribute them to a delusion? No-—the thrilling} “ And then you tore off the dan 

ecetasy of those devouring kisses which were lavished | out of the carriage window———” exciaimed Mont- 
upon me—the delicious contact of that full and vo- | gomery, actually exciting himself by the strength 
lnptuous form which, naked and palpitating with the | of the interest wherewith he allowed his friend's 
frenzied desires of a Bacchanal, I clasped in my arms } narrative to carry him away. 

-—the burning moments of pleasure which I tasted| “Indeed, I did no such thing,” interrnpted Flo- | 
in the embrace of that woman wha imparted ali the | rimel: “and even if 1 had so instantaneously torn 
electricity of her own maddening passions tothe soul | off the handkerchief, the proceeding would have 
of her lover,~—Oh ! these were not the phantasies of | been useless, as you shall presently learn. But the 
a vision, but the never-to-be-forgotten experiences of | truth is that the moment I was thrown as it were 
such 4 night of love, and mystery, and voluptuuuaness | upon the soft cushions of the carriage by that 
as only occurs once in the life-time of a man !* powerful arm which I had no doubt helanged to 

“I would give ten years of my own eateuce to | the tall lacquey who had previously served mo in 
have been the hero of this adventure,” said Lord | the same manner,—I fell into a deep but deliciots 
Montgomery, surveying his friend with the most | reverie, in which I feasted my imagination with all 
Wnfeigned envy. “But let me hear the rasult—for | the delights that I had just been enjoying in such 
1 see that yomhave more yet to tell me.” blessed reality. At length I bethought myself that | 
“Indeed the narrative is nearly brought to a} I was blindfolded; and starting from my profound 

close,” returned Lord Florimel: “for at the ex- | meditations, 1 took off the handkerchief, The in- 
piration of the four hours, which glided away as if | terior of the vehicle was of pitchy darkness; and I 

















they were only as many minutes——” therefore knew that the wooden blinds must be 
“But how could you tell what time it was?” de- | drawn up. I endeavoured to open the one nearest 
manded Montgomery. to me: but it was fastened in its setting. I tried 


“ Because a clock, apparently belonging to some | the one belonging to the other door—and my at- 
adjacent church or chapel, chimed the half-hour,” | tempt was equally ineffectual. I felt in front of 
said Fiorimel, in explanation; “and then my fair {the carriage: bu¢ it was a barouche and had no 
companion murmured in a plaintive voice that i, | wwdows there at all. Thus, my dear friend, dp 
was half-past six and that we must separate. | you perceive how completely baffed I should have 
Literally tearing myself from her arms, I rose and | been, had I obeyed any sudden impulse of the 
put on my apparel in the dark, while she herself} kind which you imagined to have seixed upon me 
fikewise resumed her clothing in a hurried manner, | the moment I entered the vehicle. You likewise 
She then blindfolded me once more—condueted me | see how complete—how effeetual—and yet how 
along the passage back to the staircase, which we | simple were the precautions adepted by that lady 
descended—and thence led me forth into the en- | to screen herself from the knowledge of the man 
closure, the gravel-waik of which we threaded in a | whom her phantasy had made the partner of her 
profound silence. But she held both my hands | bed for four short hours |” 
clasped in her own; and I guessed that her motive {| “The whole narrative is a perfect romance,” ex- 
wasto prevent me from raising the handkerchief | Claimed Montgomery: “I meau, in the intensity of 
surreptitiously from my eyes and thereby obtaining | its interest.” . 
even that indistinct view of surrounding objects | “ Yes—and that interest is the more absorbing,” 
which may be sometimes procured between six and | said Florimel, “because the romance itself is one 
seven o’olock on a morning in the middle of winter, | of real life. Bat I was going to bring my tale to 
But I should not have attempted to penetrate her | & conclusion-—and this can now be done in a few 
secret or solve the mystery of who she might xe | words. For in about twenty minutes from the tine 
and where I was—no, I should not have moved the | that I re-entered the carriage in the manner I 
handkerchief a hair’s-breadth from my eyes, even | have described, i¢ stopped-—and the door waa | 
if my hands had been free. For I experienced at | opened by atall man. But he was dressed in plain 
the moment a boundless gratitude towards that | clothes—and the broad brim of his hat completely 
indy who had chosen me as the object of her | shaded his countenance ; so that in fact he Was not 
sensual phantasy and who had thereby led me | recognisable in the dim twilight of the misty winger. 
to pass four hours and upwards in the paradise of | morning. A sudden impulse prompted me & re- 
her society! Therefore was it that when we passed | tain possession of the handkerchief whigh had 
out of the gate of the enclosare and [ knew by the | blindfolded my eyes and which might serve a4 a 
sounds of horses champing their bits that a clue: but scarcely was the ides formed than it was | 
was in attendance,—therefore was it, L say, that [ | discarded as mean, paltry, and ble to a 
implored her in a deep and fervid whisper to grans | degree. Moreover I experiengad au instinctive 
me an early repetition of the pleasure which I had | feeling that by leaving it behind me in the vehele, 
enjoyed.—' Yas, dear Florimel, she ururuvared, aleo | it would be regarded with All thé dignificansy of a 
in a voice tremulons with the reminiscenees of ro- guaranteo to the lady that I did not seek any un- 
onut delights, ‘te will soon moet again, Iehall-not | fair means of penetrating into that searet around 
fit to adopt meaaures to bring you to my arms ange | which she had thrown the defenees of so many pre- | 

mare l'—-And than she pressed both my hands with | castlons. These thoughts passed rapidly as light- 
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“ng Carough my brain at the instagt that the door 
was opened ; and springing forth from the carriage, 
I iastinctivdly gazed up at the honse to sce where 
i was that it had stopped. Taat rapid glance 
showed me that I had been put down at the door 
of my own home; but it was not so rapid as to be 
able to turn and take « deliberate survey of the 
carriage which had brought me thither. For as I 
looked round, the barouche was already dashing 
away—and in another moment it was lost to my 
view in the obscurity which still prevailed.” 

* But you caught a glimpse of the colour of that 
carriage?” exelaimed Lord Montgomery, inquir- 
ingly; *and you noticed whether there were ar- 
morial bearings upon the panels ?” 

“ So farfrom having made any auch observations,” 
responded Florimel, “I should not have known the 
vehicle again, had I met it an hour afterwards. Nor 
would you have manifested a greater keenness of 
perception, had you been in my place: for when I 
was firet thrust into the carriage at the gate of De- 
voishire House, the proceeding was so rapid and 
my confusion was so great that I had scarcely an in- 
sant to notice anything;—and again, when I alighted 
from the vehicle at the door of my own home, it 
glided away into the mist of the morning, quick as 
the glance which I sent after it But if I dared 
hazard an opinion upon the subject—and if the 

reminiscence did really remain on the point 
«then I should say thet from the rapid and imper- 
fect view which I had of the carriage when I was 
thrown as it were into it at the gate of Devonshire 
House, that it was a plain one and of a dark colour. 
Bat this may be all conjecture, and most likely is, 
[ have now little more to say—and yet I will not 
omit a single detail, since you appear to be so in- 
terestéd in the narrative.” 

“I am indeed interested,” exclaimed Lord Mont- 
gomery: “ for it is altogether one of the most exciting, 
thrilling, and piquant adventures that I ever heard. 
But you hed reached that point where you alighted 
from the carriage and it disappeared with such ra- 
pidity. What happened next?” 

“Nothing very remarkable,” returned Florimel, 
laughing: “I went up-stairs and sought my couch, 
where I slept soundly uutil the afternoon, I then 
soee, dressed myself, and descended tv the breakfast- 
parlour, where I found my brother reading the 
aowspaper. ‘J hope you enjoyed yourself, Gabriel ” 
he said, in a somewhat severe tone, as he eyed me 
suspiciously.’ Very much,’ I answered, wondering 
that was uppermost in his mind.—' Bui why did 
gou send word that the lage was not to return 
‘ad fetch you away ? he demanded, fixing his looks 
keenly upon me.-~I started in amazement; for { 
had sent no ench message at all, But the truth 
flashed to my mind in an instant; and I compre- 
hended that my fair unknown must have been the 
authoress of that message countermanding my 
brother's carriage in order that hers might take its 
Sop sertiea tories biota as 

one.—' Yor LOMPERY, 
riei,’ continued my biker, observing the pray 
Solour of my cheeks and the emotion of hp ee 
nd utterly mistaking the cause: nor did Lohoone 
ealighten him upon the subject~but I allowed hint 
> read mie a long lecture op the imprypricti + 
Eving bareragee seven o'clork in tha megitling—1tk 
wa bad concluded I hasteded off te 
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that an invincible fesling of curiosity had by this 
time spruhg up within me, subduing the chivalrons 
resolves whigh 1 had previously made never to seek 
to penetraté the mystery of the night's adventure; 
—and under the plea of Jeaving my card at the 
ducal residence, J médiiittain inquiries of the 
gate-keeper and fhe halljeter, who had superin- 
tended the marshalling of the carriages when the 
party broke up. Those inquiries I of coarse insti- 
tuted in a very guarded manner; and I was even 
enabled, in consequence of my intimacy and relae 
tionship with the Duchess, to question some of the 
footmen and pages belonging to the ducal establish- 
ment. No one, however, recollected the particular 
incident of a strange carriage taking me up ;—and, 
in fine, I could glean in that quarter nothing at all 
calculated to throw any light upon the subject. 
Fifteen months have elapsed since that period—and 
I am atill as much in the dark as ever.” 

“Then your fair unknown never fulfilled her pro- 
mise of contriving another interview?” exclaimed 
Lord Montgomery. 

“ Nevar,” replied Florimel, 

“ Again do I pronounce the adventure to be orfs 
full of the most charming romance,” @aid the Earl, 
“and I am not surprised that it should have been s¢ 
vividly recalled to your memory by the unmis- 
takable overtures conveyed to you this morning by 
means of the masquerade-ticket and the blue domino 
Depend upon it, Fiorimel, your mysterious unknown 
has adopted this method to obtain another interview; 
and you cannot possibly forego the pleasure——” 

“T have already besought youasafriend, Eugene,” 
said the young nobleman, in a serious tone, “not to 
tempt me from thatallegiance which I am eo anxious 
to maintain towards my beloved Pauline.” 

“Then you are determined not to accept the invi- 
tation to that masquerade?” exclaimed Lord Mont- 
gomery. “Ina word, you will not go?” 

“ No—ten thousand times no,” answered Florime\ 
“T have done so many foolish things in my life, that 
I may as well endeavour for once to do a wise one; 
and I have broken so many solemn pledges, that I 
am resolved to adhere faithfully to at least one pro- 
mise at last. Do not, however, think that I cheer- 
fully resign the chance of meeting my fair unknown 
again—if from her thie card and thia domino do 
really come: on the contrary, it will cost mea pang 
—but I shall feel more satisfied with myself after 
wards.” 

Thus speaking, Lord Fiorimel tore up the mas- 
querade-ticket and tossed the pieces into the fire ;—~ 
and he then rang the bell. 

Rao, the sable page, instantaneously glided into 
the room. 

“Take this domino, my boy,” said Floriwrel, “and 
burn it in the kitchen fire. Ihave particular reasons 
for wishing that this should be done immediately.” 

As Lord Florimel gave utterance to this singular 
command, Lord Montgs started with evident 
uneasiness, and even stretébed ont his hand towards 
the domino as if in obndisnoe to a audden impulse 
prompting him to save it from the destructi 
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it will bo too late for me to alter my mind, even if 
the weakness of my nature should prevail " 

“Be it so,” eaclaimed Lord Montgomery, 
scarcely able to restrain his vexation and once 
more he caught the eyes of Rao fixed upon him 
with a significancy which he could not however 
fathom. 

But the next moment the boy ghded away with 
the domino, and Montgomery rose to take his 
leave 

“ By the bye, have you seen our buxom and 
agieeablo friend Mrs Brace lately ?” mquired 
Lord Florimel. 

“Not very long ago,” answered Montgomery 
“Indeed to tell you the candid truth, I passed 
the night in her society-——” 

“Tn her arma, you mean,” said Florimel, laugh- 


g 

“ T do not deny the soft »mputation,” rejoined 
Montgomery. ‘But I do not think that she will 
ever again by honoured with my company in the 
kame oe 
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‘ And why so?" demanded Florimel “ Have 
yeu grown weary of her écte-a-téte suppers and 
buarom charms 2” 

“ Not exactly,” responded Montgomery “ But 
@ little incident happened on the last occasion— 
lather a disagreeable occurrence mdeed—in 
some respects———~However, I must not reveal 
the secrets of a gallant woman,” he exclaimed, 
hastily interrupting himself. “So farewell, my 
dear friend.” 

“ Farewell,” said the young nobleman. 

Lord Montgomery took bie departura: wu. — 
he was passing through the hall of Florimel's 
mansion, he observed the sable page Rad stand- 
ing in a window-recess, and evidently watching 
lim with an interest more profownd and dafinite 
thun that of mere curiosity. But two or three 
hvened lacqueys were lounging about in tie 
place, and & footman was saremoniougly pre- 
ceding Lord Montgomery towards the front 
door which the hall-porter hed already 
opened ,—and thersfure the Earl was more 
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than half-inclined to disobey a sudden impulse which | would indeed have found food for earnest meditation 
now prompted him to address the boy. in that apartment: for there might have been seen 
But still perceiving that Rao’s eyes were follow- | utter misery hardened into inveterate vice—ineflable 
ing him with a strange significancy, he could no | suffering changed into complete demoralisation—and 
longer resist the secret and almost mysterious in- | all those phases of debauchery, profligacy, and loath- 
fluence which urged him to address the lad. Ue|some wauatonness which become apparent in the 
accordingly stepped up to him, and said in a laugh- | drunken orgies of society’s outcasts. But had the 
ing manner, “ Well, Rao, have you burnt the du- | tale of each and all of those ruffan-hke men and 
mino 2” those profligate women been ascertained with a pers 
The boy’s Jarge black eyes swept rapidly round | fect accuracy of detail, it would have assuredly 
the hall for the evident purpose of uscertaining | transpired that not one single individual was natu- 
whether any of the domestics might be within ear- | rally depraved from the cradle, but that all had be- 
shot: and satisfied with the result of that glance | come the miserable victims of tyrannical laws, the 
of lightning speed, he fixed his looks with a pecu- | vitiated institutions of an artificial society, the igno- 
har expression of deep tneaning apon Ear Mout. | rance of legislators, or the downright despotism of 
gomery, saying, “Did your lordship really wis! | rich monopolists or titled plunderers ! 
‘hat I should destroy the blue domino ?” For, oh! to talk of the freedom of Englishmen 
The nobleman started and blushed-for he felt | and the happiness enjoyed by “true Britons,” is the 
that the boy had read the secret thoughts which | most despicable farce and the most hideous mockery 
animated him respecting the masquerade: but the | in the world. That freedom is a delusion—that hap- 
next moment it struck him that Rao's words might} piness is a lie! The millions in this land are as 
only mean a piece of evvert impudence, and no- | utterly the minions of the Aristocracy as Russian 
thing more. serfs are held at the mercy of their masters. ‘lhe 
“You were compelled tu obey your master’s | white slavery of England is a truth more real, more, 
orders, doubtless,” the Karl accordingly said, 10 a | terrible, and more tremendous than the black stay ery 
vague manner: “but it was a pity all the same.” of the Suuthern States of the American Union. Oh! 
“Ah! your lordship thiuks that it was @ pity ?” better, better far to be a negro in a Virginian planta- 
| 
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murmured Rao, darting upon him a look which tion, thau a “free-born” peasant on an estate in 
seemed tu penetrate iute the profoundest recesses | neianuds; and more preferable is the condition of 
of his soul: thea in a tone of unmistakable sigmfi- | the purchased African at New Orleans than that of 
cancy, he added, “Bub suppose that I had dis- | the mech nie of Manchester! For what is the spec- 
obeyed my master’s commands—would your lord- | tele which Great Brita.n, with its monarchical and 
ship think the worse of me for it?” arisiucratic institutions, presents to the view? An 

“Thee is some hidden meaning in your Jools | absolute idolatry and the most servile worship paid 
aud words, buy,” returned Lord Montgomery; | to Royalty and Aristovracy on the one hand; while 
“and we cannot converse any lenger in uve Royalty and Aristocracy on the other reward the 
place. Call upon me in the evening iu Grafton | sycophantic sentiment by testifying the most sove- 
Birect—~—” { reign contempt for those who thus crouch at their 

“Yes—at nine o'clock panctually,” vbserved | feet And to extend the picture, we have two mil- 
Rao: and he glided rapidly away from the window- | jions of paupers and only one million of voters ~— 
recess, 8careely appearing to touch the chequered | more pawnbivkers than butchers—moie gin shops 
marule pavement ol the hall with his feet, sv ligne ! 


! | than bakers—-and alniost as many prisons and work- 
was his tread and so gianeingly went his steps. houses as churchlivo! O blessed laud of treedom, 


Khe preceding aialogue occupied scarcely a! where such is the aspect presented to the eye! Bat 
minute, although we have taken several to narrate this 18 not ail: Jur am our agricultural districts we 
tt3—and notasyilable was overheard by the other! yohold the peasant chieriess, sickly, balf-starved, 
domestics present. Nor were they surprised to be- | und feeble in the field—and our artizans pluie and 
hold Lord Montgomery stopping tu address a {ow wasting with want in the factory! Our rural 
words to the black page, iuasmuch as the boy had I dabourers dwell in the must wretched huts iniazin- 
already attracted the nonce und Wor the interest ol} able —while the mdustrious population of our cities 
ewery visitor to his master’s mansion. | and towns are crowded into hovels, and attics, and 

Tue Marl quitted the luuse, and returned to his | cellars, and cells, with Pestilence for their com- 
own abode in Grafton Strect, where he resided with panon! 
bis mother the Dowager-Countess, No-Great Britain is not free; nor are her insti- 


tutions good—nor her povernmeut just—nor her 
social system humane. ‘The millions are in bondage 
CHAPTER CXL. —the institutions are worn out—tlie governinent ia 
selfish and corrupt—and the social syatem is rotten 

THE BEGGAR'S STATF AGAIN. to its very core. True, wo ave enormous wealth in 

the county: but those who produce it ure starving: 

RETURN we once inere to that sink of iniquity in | Truc, we have all the outward and visible signs of a 
Lioralydown, to which we have already familiarly | Consunimate prosperity: but it is the Jluxurivugness 
introduced our readers and which was known by th= | which prevaiied at Kome on the eve of her down- 
sign of the Beggar's §.. * fall, and amougst the Moors of Grenada when the 
t was about seven o'clock in the evening; and the | enemy was at their gates! The mocking edifiee 
long, low, il-lighted room was filled with company { which fools and rogues eall our Temple of Liberty, 
SUCK CoInpany as was wont to freauent the piace, | is built upon the bosom of pauperisin, and is eure 
aul which consisted of bad charscters of beth se xyes, | rounded by the gibbet, the chain, the hulk, the tread- 
all ages, and every variety cf description, mill, and the spies of the Law-Odicers of the Crown. 
Whe obeerver of hur.an nature and ihe moraust 1Oiul what can we think of an institution whioh re 
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P such sentinels and scarecrows to keep off| while a few young girls of tender age were sitting 
those who will not coutent themselves with survey- , together ina group, eaca apparently straining every 


ing it from the distance, but are venturesome enough 
w approach its walls in order to ascertain by close 
inspection whether it be really as solid, as faultless, 
and as beautiful as the lying tongues of sycophants, 
place-men, sinecurists, aud pensioners have pro- 
‘eclaimed it to be! 
Oue word more upon this subject! In this country 


we have illimitable luxury for a few and a misery | 


as boundless for the many—we have the most 
gorgeous palaces overlooking the filthiest hovels 
which the dwellers in those mansions would not 
have as styes for their pigs—we have the hurses aud 
dogs of the Royal Family better cared for, better 
lodged, and better fed than the human sons and 
daughters of toil—we have royal, aristocratic, and 
civic processions and festivals, whero diamonds 
glitter like ayalaxy of stars, while the countenances 
of the gazing wultitudes are haggard with waut, 
misery, and vice—we have familics in whom vast 
estates are entailed, thus anticipating the property 
of the future, and others in whom appalling des- 
Ritution is as certain a heritage, thus cusuriag the 
sorrows of the future, —in fine, we have a pampered 
Aristocracy rolling in riches and revelling im Juxary, 
and we have millions of honest, hard-working, 
meritorious people who are clothed in rags aud can 
scarcely get a morsel of bread to eat! 

Now, then, gentle reader —tell us, and teh us 
‘ruly—is Great Britain free ?—are Britous happy 
aud prosperous ? 

And now to resume our tale. 

We said that it was about seven o'clock in the 
evening ; and the candles were lighted in the pubhe 
ruyom at the Gergar’s Staff A blazing fire roared 
half-way uz the wide-mouth chinney ; and the heat 
therefrom was inureased by the vapour whieh 
steamed from fifty pipes, and which impregnated 
the stifling atmosphere with the sickly odour of 
tobacev. Within the bar stood Carrotty Pall, serv- 
ing the customers and rigidjy enforcing the ryth- 
mical injunction painted over the door leading into 
the parlour. Her appearance was uiore untidy and 
slatiern-like than ever: her flanung red hair was 
in a disorder so complete that uw resembled a bundle 


effort and racking her invention to the utmost to 
talk in a style more libidinous and filthy than the 
rest. 

While the inmates of the public room at the 
Begyar’s Staff were thus diverting themselves after 
their own fashiou, a man niufled up in a drab great 
coat and wearing ao ample woollen comforter round 
his neck, entered the pandemonium. His hat was 
slouched over his eyes : he carried a short but stout 
ash stick ip his hand;—aud an ugly mongrelfollowed 
at his heels. 

The moment this individual made his appearance, 
a sudden damp seemed tu full upon the company— 
for tu the experienced eyes of vhe frequenters of the 
Beggar's Staff there was every indication of the 
Bow Street runner about tliat man. Nor was the 
conjecture erroneous ; fur as te walked ina free 
and easy fashion up to the bar, he pushed his hat 
somewhat back frum over his face, and the well 
kuown features of Mr. Mobbs were immediately re. 
cognised nut only by Carrotty Poll herself, but 
alsu by the greater portion of the company present, 

“} dun’t coine officially, my dear,” he hastened 
to observe in a luud tone to the Lig Beg curman’s 
daughter: and the announcement mstuntaneously 
alluyed the suddeuly exeited appreneusious of many 
whuse consciences were not so clear bat that they 
fancied it quite possible that they might be 
* wanted.” 

“Weil, Mir. Mobbs, we're always glad to see you 
in a friendly way, you uow,” exclauuned Carrotty 
Poll, reudering her vixeuish vurce as southing aad 
her uauner as curdial as sue porwibly could, & Der. 
haps yowll walk round,” she addud, after afew mo- 
ments’ pudse, dariuig which she kuew that the 
person who was in the little parivar had retired tuto 
concealment, 

“Thank’ee, Miss Price,” said Mubbs, aeceptiug 

ithe aavitauon. “a du waut to have a word or two 
with you iu private,” he observed a8 he waiked 

‘Ieisureiy behind the counter and entered the suug- 
rery. 

“Wait one minute, Mr. Mobbs,” exclaimed the 
red-haued young woman; “aud L will be with you, 


. 8 . . ‘ “” \ 
of tow and was as deficient in arrangement as a | Jet me sce --what spirits do you hke? Out rum- 


hew invp3;—and her gown was all open in front, 


qo? 
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t }iemember—se it is!’ she added, taking down a 


displaying the scraggy neck and chest the skiu of botue from the shelf;—and then, arming her elt 


which resembled dirty tallow. 

In her avocationus alc was assisted by the slip- 
shod waiter of whom montion has been before 
made in our narrative: aud wheuever she had a 
moment's leisure, she passed into the little parluur, 
where she indulged in a whispered chat with some 
friend who was seated there, until the wants of the 
next customer called her forth ayaia into the bar- 
enclosure. 

Matters were progressing in the usual way at the 
~-enn'8 Staff on the special evening in questiun : 
that is to say, there was uo deficiency of obscene 
jevting, coarse conversation, smutty songs, and 
savage quarrelling, —no deficiency either in cuin to 
procure the algoholic poison which makes depravity 
wore depraved, vice more hardeved, wantouness 
more oragen, and crime more desperate. In some 
cases the men were sitting with prostitutes upun 
their knees: in others, they were literally reclining 
in the arma of the loose women whose half-ralrad¢, 


‘hkewie with a jus of hot water, a tumbler, and a 
sugar-basin, she followed the Greaded individuat 
jim'v the little pariour, 

‘Shut the door, Miss, please,” »3id Mobbs, as he 
snulfed the solitary tallow candle which burat with 
a din and sickly light even in that litle place, 
“Have you heard trom your father lately, Miss?” 

“Weil, that’s a pretty (ueSup coming flom a Bow 
Street Oulcer!” exclaumed Carrotty Pull, affecting a 
jocase laugh, bulinreaccy act uch liking the query, 
Inasinuch as she was instandy scized with they 

Pheusion tbat her sire hav been caplured, and that 
Mobis was come to break thy udiugs to ber. 

“?Pon any soal, L only made the remark our of 
pulitencss,” said Mobbs, in a reassuring tone, Gi 
course £ know your guv’uer 1s gat of the way—aud 
though | had e hand in taking bim in che first in- 
stance, t vas ony in the way ofdooty and not througa 
any ‘lisrespeck towards him. Quite Vother: for me 
evd the Big Beggarman has =~ : 


forma glowed ruddy ia the lurid light of the fre -— | vogesner—-* 





“Well, I'll tell you this much, Mr. Mobbs,” inter- 
rupted Carrotty Pol], who was now satisfied that the 
man’s visit to the Beggar's Staff did not regard her 
sire: “I know no more where my father is at this 
moment than you do-and I’m precious uneasy about 
him into the bargain. But what’s brought you over 
to the Staff thisevening ?” she inquired, as she placed 
before Mobbs the recking glass of rum-punch which 
she had just mixed for his special behoof. 

“T've already told you it ian’t official—nor more it 
is,” responded the man, taking off his hat and com- 
forter, and unbuttoning his drab coat: “ but it’s what 
may be called eemi-official,” he added, with a 
chuckle, as if he had given utterance to a very witty 
thi 
wf don't understand you, Mr. Mobbs,” observed 
Carrotty Poll, again experiencing an uneasy sensation 
on account of the ambiguity of the fellow’s remark. 

“ Well, what [ mean 18 soon explained, Miss,” re- 
joined Mobbs: “and the long and the short of the 
matter ia that [’m no more a constable at this mo- 
ment than you are, but that I’ve come here to see if 
I can obtain any clue to the unravelling of a par- 
tickler business so that I may get restored to my 
situation.” 

“Then you’re suspended, Mr. Movis 7” said Poll, 
inguiringly. 

* Just so,” was the answer: “and consekvently my 
visit is only half-official, as the saying is.” 

* Well, but what isthe pus'ness about ?” demanded 
the red-haired young woman, somewhat snappishly 
for her courage came back, and with it a portion 
of her natural ill-temper, when she learnt that Mobbs 
was no longer dangerous nor terrible. 

“The fact is,” said this individual, “ you’ve no 
doubt heard how a certain Caroline Walters gave me 
and Grumley the slip a week ago——” 

“ Yes—she jumped out of the window and drowned 
herself,” interrupted Carrotty Poll. “At least, so 
we heard it reported in Horslydown.” 

“Well, the rumour was tolerably correct,” con- 
tinued Mobbs : “but ever since the very night of that 
occurrence Grumley has been missing in a most 
unaccountable manner—and so the magistrates natu~ 
turally suspect that he’s bolted on account of that 
affair.” 


“ P’raps they don’t believe the story of the young 
woman's leap from the window in order to commit 
auicide?” observed Carrotty Poll. 

“You've just hit it, Miss,’ exclaimed Mobbs. 
“The disappearance of Graumley has thrown sus- 
picion on the whole affair—and the authorities will 
have it that me and him was bribed to let the 
prisoner Caroline Walters escape. So I am sus- 
pended until such time as the matter can be cleared 
up saytisfactorily.” 

“Bat how do you hope to gain any clue at the 
Staff to your friend Grumley’s proceedings?” de- 
yoanded Carrotty Poll, with an acerbity which she 
scarcely tock the trouble to conceal. “ Remember, 
Mr. Mobbs, that 7 for one have no reason to be grate- 
fal cither to you or Mn ,Grumley for nabbing my 

Cf”? 


“Quite! in the way ot business, my dear,” inter- 
rapted Mobbs: 7 and remember that although I am 
suspended now, I may soon be restored to ont 
and I shall not fail to mark them as treats eo uk 
incivility ‘while 1’m under the cloud.” 

_ “Pm sure I wouldn’t treat you with ineivility for 
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understanding the significancy and feeling the force 
of the implied menace, “ But pray do tell me what 


information you hoped to obtain at the Staff?” she 
inquired, with renewed mildness of tone and manner, 


“Why, to speak plain, Miss,” said Mebbs, after a 


few moments’ deep rumination, “I’ve been weighing 


in my mind this business of Grumley’s sudden dis- 
appearance—and the longer I think of it, the more 
{’m convinced that he’s made himself scarce for 
certain reasons-———” 

“ Ah! I degin to understand,” exclaimed Carrotty 
Poll, whose shrewdness enabled her to detect the 
rancour which was lurking at the bottom of the 
man’s mind in respect to his late superior in office. 
“ Mr. Grumley hasn’t behaved well towards you in 
respect to your share of the proceeds of some trans- 
action—pr’aps this very affair of Caroline Walters's 


suicide,” sve added, with a significant leer. 


“Well, well,” said Mobbs, laughing: “ it’s likely 
enough you ain’t far wide of the mark, Miss.” 

“And so Grumley has really cheated you out of 
your regulars?” observed Carrotty Poll, in a musing 
tone. “I shouldn’t have thought him capable of it.’’,, 

“Neither did I,” rejoined Mobbs. “ But there's 
no saying what may happen in this world, or what a 
man may do. Howsomever, it’s of no use to waste 
walyable time in idle obserwations; and so I'll just 
tell you at once what I want with you and why I 
come to the Staff to-night. That Grumley has made 
himself scarce, l’m pretty sure—and that he’s got a 
large sun of money in his possession, there’s no 
doubt. Now such a man won’t leave London: I 
know his habits too well for that. He'll keep quiet 
till the affar about Caroline Walters has blowed 
over; and then he’ll either manage to make his peace 
with the authorities, or ese set up in business as a 
thief-cateher on his own account. But he shan’t 
bilk me in no such a fashion; and therefore I’m re. 
solved to ferret him out. If so be, then, you'll help 
me, 1’ll make it well worth your while; for I'll give 
you fifty guineas for any such information as may 
enable me to unkennel the old fox—and what's more, 
I'll take eare that in future you shall always havea 
private hint conveyed to you when anything dis- 
agreealhe turns up respecting the frequenters of the 
Staf—E Now then, do you understand ine ?—and can 
we strike a bargain ?”’ 

“J think we may,” replied Carrotty Poll. “ And 
if any onein London can obtain a trace ef Grumley’s 
retreat, that person is myself—for there isn’t a soul 
frequenting the Staff that won’t be upon the look- 
out when J give the word.” 

“That's exactly what I thought,” said Mobbs: 
“and as Grumley is very naturally detested by all 
your folks, they'll be glad to do him an iil turn,” 

“No doubt,” observed Carrotty Poll. “ But sup- 
pose he should return to Bow Street and make his 
peace with the authorities—won't he remember me 
for any evil office that I may bave done him ~?” 

“How should he know anythink about it?” de- 
mended Mobbs. “Come, Miss Price—there's no 
need of being timid in the matter~as I mean fairy. 
play on my part.” 

“But how am I to know, Mr. Mobba,” said Car- 
retty Poll, “that all this isn’t some sly plant on your 
part—for come purpose or another—-—” 

“Lord bless ye, my dear!” exclaimed the ill-look- 
ing fellow, endeavouring to appear as amiable as 
possible; “what objeck can I have to serve in all 


all. | thia. exzevt the one l’ve explained to you? But to 
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convince you that I’m in earnest, and indeed to place 
myself somewhat in your power, I'll tell you openly 
and candidly at once that the whole business about 
Caroline Walters’ Jeap from the winder was a put- 
up affair on the part of Grumley and me; and a 
certain fashionable milliner at the West End, whose 
name shall be nameless, was the person which insti- 
gated us to get the young gal off in some fashion or 
another. Well, we was to have five hundred guineas 
for the job: and as soon as it was done—indeed, on 
the wery night that the leap from the winder took 
plase—Grumley called on the milliner aforesaid to 
receive the blunt. I went with him as far as the door 
of her house; and he said enough to let me know 
that he was rayther in love with her: for she’s a 
wery handsome woman. ‘Well, there we parted ; and 
from that moment I've never clapt eyes on him 
again. Next morning I called on the lady—that is 
to say, the milliner—and she assured me he didn’t 
remain with her above ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour at the outside. She likewise told me that 
she had paid him the five hundred guineas ; and she 
gave me fifty for myself. I then took my departure: 
and now, Miss Price, you see how matters stand and 
you will believe that I am in earnest in everythink 
I am saying or doing.” 

“ Yes—I believe you now, Mr. Mobbs,” answered 
Carrotty Poll: “but you will excuse me if I was ra- 
ther suspicious at first ?” , 

“ Don’t mention it, my dear,” said Mobbs. “We 
have now come to an understanding together——”’ 

At this moment the low door at the end of the little 
room was opened suddenly; and the Gallows’ 
Widow made her appearance. 

““l've overheard every syllable that has passed 
petween you,” she hastily exclaimed ; “and I think 
I can add some important information to what you 
already know concerning your friend Grumley,” she 
added, fixing her eyes upon Mobbs, . 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Carrotty Poll, “Then 
you'll share the fifty guineas with me, Lizzy, if you 
earn thei ?” 

“ Yes—yes,” said the Gallows’ Widow : “I always 
act fair towards my pals.” 

“But what do you know about Grumley, Mrs. 
Marks 2” inquired Mobbs, unable to restrain his im- 
patience.” 

“J will tell you allin good time,” returned the 
Gallows’ Widow, now speaking without excite- 
ment and deliberately taking a chair at the table. 
“During the whole of your conversation, Mr. 
Mobbs, with Poll Price, I’ve been on the cther 
side of that doer; and therefore I have not lost a 
word of it. The fashionable milliner to whom you 
alluded, is Mrs. Brace of Pall Mall.” 

« Ah! you’re indeed upon the scent—that’s plain 
enough!” cried Mobbs. “Go on.” 

“On the same night when Grumley called upon 
Mrs. Brace, I paid her a visit also,” proceeded the 
Gallows’ Widow; “and I saw her and Grumley 
| together.” 

“Is that possible, Lizzy?” exclaimed Carrotty 
{ Poll, “* Why-~you did not tell me anything about 
it?” 

“[ have only seen you twice since then,” said 
the Gallows’ Widow: “last Wednesday and to- 
night—and on neither occasion had we much time 

to chatter upon indifferent things.” 

} “But didn’t Grumley arrest yor * demanded 
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“ To be sure he did,” answered Elizabeth Marks: 
“and Mrs. Brace made a compromise with him to 
get me off. Ina word, Grumley imposed his own 
conditions—and she consented.” 

“ What was the conditions?” inquired Mobbs, 

“Fifty guineas in cash and a share of Mrs. 
Brace’s bed forthenight,” was the startling response, 

“ By jingo !" ejaculated Mobbs, a sudden remi- 
niscence striking him: “I now recollect that when 
[ called upon the milliner,she seemed very mach 
excited and confused—and I fancied she had been 
drinking.” 

“But did you observe of what nature was the 
confusion she exhibited?” inquired the Gallows’ 
Widow, her manner suddenly becoming profoundly 
mysterious. “ Because there is an embarrassment 
arising from shame, and another from guilt : a man 
of your profession, Mr. Mobbs, ought to know the 
difference.” 

“Well, now—you've excited strange ideas in my 
head,” observed Mobbs, in a reflective tone ; “ and 
I do remember that Mrs. Brace’s manner was un- 
commonly suspicious. And the more I think of it, 
the more it reminds me of the way in which a 
woman leoked and spoke when J went to take her 
up on suspicion of murdering her husband some ‘ 
years ago.” 

“Ah! then Mrs. Brace looked and spoke like 
a murderess—did she?” said the Gallows’ Widow, 
her usually tranquil voice now expressing a fiendish 
malignity. 

“You know more than you choose to admit, Mrs, 
Marks,” exclaimed Mobbs. “But, by jingo! if 
such @ thing has really taken place——” 

* What thing 2” demanded the Gallows’ Widow, 

“ Why—that Grumley has been murdered,” re. 
plied Mobbs: “and now L have put into the shape 
of language the suspicion which you have excited 
in my mind.” 

“ And you have fully caught the meaning which 
I intended to convey,” said the Gallows’ Widow, 
“For how stands the matter? The last trace which 
we at present possess of Peter Grumley, leaves him 
at midnight in Mrs, Brace’s house. He has uever 
been seen or heard of afterwards. It is quite clear 
that he did not intend to make himself scarce at 
that time: because if he had entertained such a 
notion, he would not have arrested me. But that 
he had been making love to Mrs. Brace before I 
called, was clear enough from what he said when 
he imposed upon her the conditions of that com. 
promise in virtue of which I was suffered to depart 
scot free: and from all I observed, it was equally 
clear that she viewed with horror and loathing the 
prospect of submitting to the embraces of such 4 
many. You must also reflect that she- had thas 
game night paid this very man five hundred and 
fifty guineas ; and now what aspect does the whole 
affair assume ?” 

“Why, that the milliner had every inducement 
possible to make away with Gramley,” auswered 
Mobbs,—“not only to get back her money, but 
likewise to rid herself of the necessity of admitting 
him to her bed.” “ 

“Such is my ideat’ exclaimed the Gallows’ 
Widow, with the excitement of a malignant 
triumph: then between her teeth she muttered, 
“Now, Mrs. Brace, I will be avenged upon you } 
for the contempt and scorn with which you treater 
me the ather night !” . 
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And in the little parlour behind the bar of the 
Beggar’s Staff did Mobbs remain until a late hour 
in corsultation with the Gallows’ Widow and Car- 


rotty Poll. 
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CHAPTER CXLIL 
RAO AT EARL MONTGOMERY'S MANSION, 


It was nine o'clock in the evening as Rao, Lord 
Florimel’s black page, rang the servants’ bell of a 
handsome house in Grafton Street. A liveried 
lacquey soon responded to the summons; anid the 
sable youth was forthwith conducted into the pre- 
sence of Lord Mohtgomery. 

This nobleman’ was seated ina handsomely-fur- 
aished parlour with a bay-window; and an open door 
afforded a view of a smaller room.adjoming, Both 
apartments contained some very fine paintings set in 
magnificent frames. The subjects were chiefly land- 
scapes; and amongst thein there was one represent- 
ing @ charming piece of true uglish scenery—-a 
picturesque village with its ivy-covered church- 
tower. 

Lord Montgomery was reading a book while he 
sipped his claret, when the black menial was shown 
into his presence. Laying aside the volume, and 
stretching out his legs before the fire with an air of 
indifizrence, his lordship said, “ Well, my boy—you 
have something to tell me, have you not 2?” 

“Oh! if the object of my presence here be so 
very trivial and unimportant,” exclauned Rao, in a 
toue expressive of a dignity cruelly mortified, “ { 
may as well depart at once. Goud eveuing, my 
lord :"-—~and the page glided towards the door. 

“Stop, you wayward boy!” cried Montgomery. 
“By heaven! you are prompt to take oflence--—” 

“ Yes—even as I ain ready to render a service,” 
rejomed the lad, with a marked siguificaucy + and 
turning round, he again approached the nobicm im. 

« Singular being!” ejacalated the latter: ‘are you 
more or less than you seems? = Surely you were not 
bred and born to be the lacquey of an Englishman ! 
There is a grace in your movements —an elegance in 
your attitudes—a perfect accuracy in your speech —- 
a gentility in your manners——” 

“ Enough of flattery, my lord!” exclaimed Rao, 
sharply, “ Who and what I am, matters not to you: 
and if you suspect that I am not what I appear, you 
will keep your own counsel in that respect, because 
I «wm prepared tu reuder you a service of @ nature 
which will lay you under no sinall obligation towards 
me!” 

“Sit down, Rao—sit down,” said Lord Mont- 
gomery, well convinced that the boy was indeed 
something more than he appeared and that the lac- 
quey’s livery suited not well his real condition, how- 
ever elegantly it might become his slight and 
graceful figure. “Now will you take a glass of 
wine f” 

“f thank your lordship,” responded the page; 
“bat my favourite beverage is water, And new you 
will permit me at once to upen the discourse upun 
the topic which it is destined to take, inasmuch as J 
dare not remain too lon: absent from Picoadilly.” 

* Proceed,” said Loru Montgomery, the first fael- 
ing of prejudice aud dislike which he had entertained 
towards the page, having already changed into one of 
sympathy and interest. 





“Your lordship intends to be present at the mas- 
querade which is to take place at Covent Garden 
to-morrow night?” said Rao, fixing his dark eves 
with a peculiar keenness upon the nobleman’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Yes—such is my intention,” was the reply. 

“And your lordslap would fain personate my 
master, Lord Florimel?” continued Rao, in the 
same precise tone and positive manner which seemed 
to show that he was describing those thoughts which 
he had fathomed, and was not hazarding interrogative 
conjectures. 

“Well—i am not andacious enough to dény the 
truth of your surmise,” said Lord Montgomery. 

“Surmise!” echoed the boy, ina contemptuous 
tone. “Think you, my lord, that I cannot read your 
hidden soul as plainly as the printed page of a book? 
Yes—lI have penetrated all your thoughts and wishes 
in respect to that masquerade—aye, and I have read 
ail the hopes which the narrative of Lord Florimel’s 
romantic adventure has excited within you.” 

“Then you played the eaves-dropper, Rao, when 
your master was telling me that strange story ?” ex- 
claimed Earl Montgomery. 

“Yes—I have read all your secret wishes and all 
your fervent hopes, my lord,” resumed the boy, with- 
out heeding the remark which the nobleman had 
just made and which proclaimed an accusation that 
he would doubtless have deuted if he could, 

At this instant the door was opened, and a servant 
entered the room. Jiao started to his feet, evidently 
to save Lord Montgomery from any suspicion or 
misconstruction that might arise from the tact of his 
being found fuimilarly seated with a liveried page : 
aud the nobleman threw at the boy a rapid glauce 
expressive of his thanks four this proof of good taste 
on his part. 

“ Ploase your lordship,” said the domestic who had 
just entered the room, “ Mr. Rigden requests an im- 
inediate interview. He has ouly oue word to say, 
and will not detain your Jordstup a minute.” 

“Show him in,” returned Montgomery: then ob- 
serving the paze, whose presence he had at the 
instant forgotten, he said, “ Step into the adjacent 
room, my boy, while L say a few words to my 
sulicitor, tis not worth the trouble to make vou 
step out into the hall for the short period that we 
shall be engaged together.” 

This proceeding on tie Ka:l’s part was auother 
phase of that tacit respect with which he was in- 
spired towards Rao by the behef that he was some- 
thing more than he seumed—an idea that forbade 
the nobleman from treating the boy as a mere 
lacquey. Aud Rao underatvod the cousiderate 
fechug which was thas manifested towards him: 
for even as he glided into the adjuining room, he 
looked back to express his grateful appreciaieu 
thereof with a rapid, fervent fiance. 

The sable page closed the duar bebind him; and 
at the same moment Mr. Rigden was ushered juto 
the presence of Lord Moutgomery. 

The attorney wasa widdie-aged man, with a pale 
face and keen gray eyes, [Le was drewsed in black, 
wore a white cravat aud ample shirt frill, and was 
altogether very precise in his personal appearance. 
Iie took snut!: but he manuged the habit in so 
eleunly a manner that bis linen never betrayed it 
even by asingle grain of the pulverixed weed. His 

| Loaring was naturally cold, reserved, and distant. 
} ho never spoke hastily, aad scarcely ever katrayod 
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an émotion—much less a feeling of excitement ;— | to-morrow,” he added hastily: “and I will urge 
in nine, he was one of those shrewd, cautious, and | hin to come up to town without delay. I have 
even mistrustful men who never take a step without ! not heard from him, nor indeed of him, for some 
looking well where they are about to tread, and | weeks past-——” 
never give utterance to a word without having de- “Jtis melancholy Ginpeition leads him to seek 
liberately weighed it in ail its probable or pussible | the retiioment of a rural existence,” observed the 
bearings. attorney. “ But Goes Lis lerdship still fee! as much 

“Well, Rigden,” said Lord Montgomery, rising | as ever that disappointinent which his heart's affec- 
to proffer his haud to the lawyer, while the do» | tions experience’? And, by the bye—- when i 
mestic who had introduced him retired immediately | think of it —the marriage cf Miss Aylmer to Mr, 
from the apartment: “what news? Jias asy- | Clarendon, how Lord Hoiderness, must have beer 
thing unpleasant happened ?” a sad blow to your snhappy brother, inasmuch ac 

“Nothing unpleasant,” answered the attorney, | it destruyed the lect hope which he could possibly 
abandoning the tips of two fingers to the nable. | have ehcerished——” 
man’s grasp—for he himself hated shaking hands!  Yes—he no doubt loved Fernanda very dearly,” 
and all similar proofs of friendship or social | observed Lord Montgomery, with a certain hasti- 
amenity. “Just as I was leaving my office this | ness, amounting almost te a pettishuess of man- 
eveniny I received a certain notice from the Court; | ner— ag if he either disliked the subject, or thought 
and I thought that as I was compelleci to visit ; it irrelevant at that mon.cat, “ I suppose thai 
your neighbourhvod at about nine, I woull cal! | now the Master’s report iv ready, judgment will be 
and communicate the circumstances to reur lord- | delivered very shortly 2” 
ship.” * We have every reason to hope so, my lord,” 

“And what is the notice about?” domanded | returned Mr. Nigden. “ Wut in case your lordship 





Moutgomery, literally trembling with feverizh im- 
patience. 

“The notice, my lord,” saad Mr, Koyeden, taking 
out his gold snuff-box aid delberately indulving 


should forget to write to Lord Raymond to-mor- 

row, I will wy>elf communicate with him. I pre 

sume a letter will reach him at Malden Farm ?” 
“He was there when I heard of him last,” re- 


in a pinch of its contents, “is from the Court of | sponded Lut Montgomery. © You had better 
Chancery, and is to the effect that the Muster’s {| write to him yourself: it will be more regular.” 

final report will be delivered in on Saturday next} “TE shall assuredly do so,” said the attorney 
in the several matters of ‘Montgomery versus | taking ancther pinch of suu#. “And now, before 
Bellenden, ‘Raymond Montgomery vrress Bel- | I leave your lordship,” he continued, a thought 
lenden,’ and § Aylmer versus Dellenden,’” striking him, “I should wish to ask a certain 

“On Saturday uext?” repeated the nubleman, | question respecting a noble acquaintance of yours 
with the air of one who trembled at the eloer trox- |—and yet Ll scarcely kuow how to take such a. 
imity of an event to which he had nevertheless | liberty—-—” 
been looking forward with so much anxiety. “Po not hesitate, Mr. Rigden,” exclaimed Lord 

*Yes—on Saturday next,” suid Mr. Rigden. Montgomery. “1? 1 can serve you in any manner, 

“Then all the fresh evidence has been put in?” | 0 shall be digbted, To whomin of my rable ans 
continued Montgomery in a tone of anxious in- | Quarntane:s dv you allate 2m” 
quiry: “all the importaut and very remarkable res. | “To Lord Florimel,” answered thy auturuey, 
timony which [ have procured from the country , * Gut lest the question which I am desirous to asi 
within the last few weeks ?”’ ' your lordship should appear impertinent, I will 

“Tt is all before the Master, my lord,” replicd ox ulin a few words iny motives im putting it, 
Mr. Rigden. ‘The tact ts that this very murning a noble client of 

“Come, now—do throw off this hype: borean clutl | wine introduced to ine & young wan who has sad- 
—this more than professional reserve,” exclaimed | denly and strangely discovered certain grounds 
Lord Montgomery, “and tell me candidly and as a | and reasons fur supposing that he has claims of an 
friend whether you feel convinced that the decrees | extraordinary nature which would materially affect 
will be in our favour.” the fortune and the social position of Lord Flori- 

“Nothing, my lord, is certain in this world,” ree | mel; and 1 must frankly confess that as far ag J 
sponded the attorney, taking another pinch of snul}, | was enabled to Jools into the matter at the moment 
aud leaning forward in such a manner that not a [it was presented to me, the young man’s clalins 
grain should alight upon his snowy shirt-frill: “and | appear to be well worth a law-suit. At the same 
of all uncertain things the resulis of Chancery suits | time, I have no doubt that he would listen to any 
are the most incalculable,” he added, reasonable terms for an amicable settlement with- 

“ But the evidence [ procured the other day,” in- | out the intervention of the tribunals; and to ¢hiw 
sisted Lord Montgomery, “ must prove overwhelm- | course 1 should recommend him to aceede. The 
ing 2” question, therefore, that I was desirous to ask your 

“Tt will have its weight, my lord,” said the at- | lordship, is whether Lord Florimel is aman likely 
torney. “ By the bye, your brother Lord Raymond ( to treat the affair in a friendly way if it be sub- 
Montgomery should be ia Loudon in the course of | mitted to him in the same spirit—or whether he 
the weck, as his presence is indispensible. You | is one of those obstinate individuals who, believing 
remember how singular is that clause of your an- | that possession is worth nine poiots of the jaw, 
ecstor’s will under which he claims the Warwick. | will plunge headlong into Chancery with a neck or 
shire estates——.” nothiug determination.” 

“Indeed, I can searcely have forgotten a single | “I should say that Lord Flotimel will listen to 
syllable of a testamentary provision so vitally im- | reasvv,” answered Montgomery, “ But I sorry to 
portant to our family interests,” observed Lord | hear that he ia menaced in SO serious a matper—and 
Montgomery. “But {£ will write to my brother | 1 am pretty sure that he suspects nothing of the 
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tind: for I was with him this morning for a couple 
of houra, and we were conversing in a most familiar 
strain upon many topics of a private nature.” 

“No—he at present entertains not the slightest 
idea of the storm which is brewing,” observed Rig- 
den: “ and I must beg your lordship, as a particular 
favour, not to mention a word upon the subject 
until he shall first broach it to you. For it was ina 
pure friendly spirit that I put such a question to you 
‘ust now; and I repeat, that my advice will be to the 
effect of a private compromise instead of an appeal 
to the Law Courts.” 

“ Would it be indiecreet to ask whois the claimant 
and what is the nature of his claims against Lord 
Florime)t” aaid Montgomery. “I pledge you my 
honour that not a syllable of anything you may 
cummunicate pass my lips——”’ 

“My ‘lord, I cannot mention the name of the 
claimant,” said the lawyer, “ because the matter is as 
yet entirely in its infancy. But this much J have no 
objection to state, that the claims advanced are of 
the moat sweeping and extensive nature—not only 
striking at the possessions of Lord Florimel, but even 
at his very right to the peerage itself.” 

“ Good heavens!" exclaimed Montgomery. “ you 
astonish me! And yet it was but this very morning 
that Lord Florimel happened to mention to mein 
the course of conversation that he was in possession 
of all the deeds and documents regarding his estates.” 

* Ah! he told your lordship that—did he?” said 
Mr. Rigden, taking a pinch of snuff, “ Then all 1 
can now add is that the piece of information you 
bare just given me has quite set at rest one portion 
of the matter of which I have been speaking: for 
the claims of the young man to the Florimel estates 
are founded upon a belief that no regular deeds con- 
ferring a title upon the present holder are in exist- 
ence.” 

“Then I am glad you have mentioned the affsir 
to me, my dear Rigden,” exclaimed Montgomery : 
“for I can assure you that Fiorimel not only pos- 
eases his deeds and parchments, but has even told 
mie where he keeps them.” 

“In that case, as I said before, one part of the 
business is set at rest,” observed the lawyer. “The 
only claim now remaining regards the peerage—and 
that point cannot be worth disputing, inasmuch asa 
mere empty title would be a burthen instead of an 
honour to a penniless man. So, after all, I think that 
Lord Fiorimel is quite safe—and I return your Jord- 
abip many thanks for the information you have given 
me, Good evening, my lord.” 

“Will you not step up stairs to the drawing- 
room and inform my mother of the notice you have 
received from the Chancery Court?” inquired 
Montgomery. “The Countess is all alone this 
evening——” 

“I will do myself the honour of waiting upon 
her,” said Rigden ;—ana, with a ceremonious bow, 
he quitted the apartment. 

At the same moment that the door closed behiad 
him, the remembrance that the black page was in 
the adjoining room flashed to the brain of Lord 
Montgomery, who had altogether forgotten the 

ce during the interview with the lawyer. 

“ Perdition” mutvered the nobleman to hineelt, 
as he recollected we eaves-dropping propensities 
_— oie he si ae ee 
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affairs that he could gare about the boy ee 
ing, while all that had been said respecting 
Flotimel was of very inferior importance. 

Throwing open the door of communication be- 
tween the two apartments, the nobleman was abou 
to call Rao by name, when he caught sight of the 
boy reclining in a Jarge arm-chair and apparently 
wrapped in the profoundest repose. Montgomery 
advanced into the inner room, where a light was 
also burning as well as in the other; and the door, 
escaping from his hand, closed with some degree 
of violence, Rao started up—rubbed his eyes— 
aud ina few moments seemed to recollect where 
he was. 

“I humbly beg your lordship’s pardon,” he said, 
“for having so far forgotten myself as to fall 
asleep, But is it late?” he demanded with a 
sudden anxiety. 

“A quarter to ten,” answered Montgomery, re- 
ferring to his watch. “That cursed Jawyer came 
for a minute and stayed haif-an. hour.” 

“ And I will not detain your lordship one-tenth 
of that time,” said Rao. “To sum up, therefore, 
all I have said or was about to say, I will at once 
observe that as your lordship intends to go to the' 
inasquerade to-morrow night, you will do well to 
accept the loan uf a domino which I will Jeave with 
your lordship’s valet in the course of the day.” 

“Ah! I understand you full well, Rao,” ex- 
claimed the Earl: “your master’s commands have 
been disobeyed—aad you have not destroyed the 
blue domino.” 

The black page smiled with an arch significancy 
—but made no reply. 

“And yet,” observed Montgomery, “1 cannot 
conceive wherefore you should have shown so muob 
anxiety not only to fathom my desires, but also to 
gratify them ?” 

“Simply because I am fond of amusing mysel, 
in a particular manner,” said Rao: “and the sort 
of amusement which I like is what you Boglish 
people call sischief.” 

“ Yes—J have heard that East Indians are apt 
to be as mischievous as mopkeys,” observed the 
nobleman, laughing: “and now I have received a 
proof of it. Well, my good boy, I accept your 
offer—and I will wear the domino. But of course 
this isa secret between you and me.” 

“I am not likely to reveal it,” said Rao, Jaconi- 
cally. 

“And I[fpledge you my word fan Te&il not,” 
returned the+hobleman: then, after Mfew momenta’ 
hesitation, he said, “ But tell me how I oan re- 
ward you for this service which you are rendering 
me—for I scarcely know by what meaus to testify 
my sense of your kindness.” 

“I require nothing at present, my lord,” an- 
swered Rao. “Should I ever need a boon at your 
hands, I shall come and ask it.” 

“And most cheerfully shall I grant your re- 
quest, if it be in my power to do so,” aaid the Karl, 

The black page bowed a slight but graceful ao- 
knowledgment of the pledge thus given, and thea 
took his departure—gliding away fram the noble. 
man’s presence like a w 

“There is something tncomprehensibly myste- 
rious about that boy!” ssid Lord Montgumery to 
himself, as he returned to his seat in the fron 
room, 
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h {ouarren OXLIL. 
THE MASQUERADE.-SCENE THE FIRST. 


Farragut to his promise, the black page dclivered 
the braided domino at Lord Montgomery's house 
in Grafton Street, on the morning following the 
incidents just related ; and about ten o'clock in 
the evening, the nobleman alighted from # plain 
carriage at the entrance to Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

He was enveloped in the domino, the hood of 
which was drawn almost entirely over his head 
and in addition to this precaution, he wore a mask. 
It wea thus impossible to obtain the slightest 
glimpee of his countenance, while through the 

olea of the mask his eyes commanded a perfect 
view of the brilliant scene into the midst of which 
he now entered. 

The only circumstance which made him fesrthat 
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the trick would prove a failure, and that he could 
pot succeed in passing himself off as Lord Mlorimel, 
waa the difference in their stature : for although 
Montgomery was only of the middle height, yet 
Florimel was shorter still—and there was & pro- 
bability that the keen observation of 9 woman 
would notice this fact. However, Montgomery 


regarded the adventure as one well worth the 

trial, and he had already made up his mind to 

play his part with the utmost caution, tact, aad 
‘circumspection, in case he should really be ac- 
costed by some disguised beauty. 

The interior of Covent Garden Theatre pre- 
sented a scene of the most brilliancy 
The pit was completely boarded over, 40 that a 
floor was formed to meet thé stage; and at the 
end of the stage itself a fall band was plactd, 
under the spare . podainie: eader. i 

‘arene wag crow! measques, dispis 
every warlety of costume, every plngulacity ~* 
-fancy-dress, and every artifice to ensure obenplh ' I 
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disguise ;—and the boxes were thronged with oocu- 
pants, some ia masquerade attire, and others in ball- 
dresses, The magnificent crystal chandeliers aus- 
perided to the ceiling and the candelabra projecting 
from around the tiers of boxes, flooded the vast interior 
of the building with an aleo overpowering lustre—so 
that everything was penetrated as it were with light, 
and the countless beings gathered there moved about 
like butterflies and gorgeous insects in the noon-day 
pun. 

The music was playing—and the body of harmony, 
with its variations of sweetness and grandeur, pathos 
and excitement, seemed to fill every part of the the- 
atre. The atmosphere was warm and perfumed— 
the murmuring of seft voices formed an under- 
current of sound dominated by the superior swell of 
the superb music-—-and the eye of the beholder 
wandered with ineffable delight over the fairy scene. 

Lord Montgomery walked slowly round the arena, 
keeping close to the lowest tier of boxes in order that 
he might command a view of all the disguised forms, 
male or female, that were moving about upon that 
elastic floor: then he mingled in the crowd itself, ex- 
changing jests with some and provoking witty repar- 
twos from othera—but still without attracting the 
special notice of any particular lady. 

At length, retiring from the thickest of the crowd 
aud posting himself near the musicians, he began to 
soratinise in detail all the female masques who seemed 
to be invested with any degree of interest. 

But scarcely had he stationed himself in that spot 
which appeared 80 convenient for his survey, when 
an elegant famale, dressed as a flower-girl, passed 
rapidly by him; and from behind the black satin 
mask which covered her countenance, she darted 
upon him a jook that seemed intended to pierce 
through his disguise, impenetrable though it really 
werye, 

Montgomery followed her with his eyes as she 
plunged into the midst of the crowd ;—and he saw 
enough of her to excite the liveliest interest in his 
soul. She was tall in stature; and her exquisitely- 
modelled form appeared to be almoat visible through 
the picturesque attire which she wore—so admirably 
was it fitted to her shape and so well did it develop 
the fluent and rounded proportions of those very 
contours which it concealed. The ahurt petticoats 
displayed the sculptured delicacy of the feet and 
ankles and the robust ewell of the legs; and on one 
of the white and beauteously moulded arms, which 
were bare, hung a basket of artificial flowers. Her 
hair wes of a rich dark brown; and as muck of the 
neck, threat, and bosom as met the eye of the be- 
holder, was of a daasling whitenesa. Nothing, in 
fine, could exceed the purity of that polished skin— 
nothing eonld be more charming than that mowy 
complexion which belonged to fesh evidently plamp 
and warm with the vigorous health of youth, 

Montgomery was eo struck by her appearance and 
wo ravished by the graces of her person, that he 
would have staked his soul wpon the belief that her 
countenance was of a corresponding beauty. So lost 
in rapture was he that he seemed transfixed to the 
spot; and when he thought of following her, it was 
too Jate—she had disappeared amidst the thickest of 
the saultitude of m 
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how precipitate was the immediate retreat, ho said te 
himself, “ The adventure is a failure! She saw that 
mine was not the stature of Lord Florimel—and she 
has departed in mingled rage and disappoint 
ment !"” 

But scarcely had he made this reflection, when 
he was startled with a thrill of ecstatic feeling 
that passed like an electric shock through his 
entire frame, on beholding the graceful Flower 
Girl once more issue from the crowd and ap- 
proach the spot where he was standing. Her 
pace was now slow and her step somewhat hesitat- 
ing; and even from behind that mask which formed 
so impervious a veil to conceal any confusion which 
she might have experienced, did she evidently send 
forth agitated glances, But the soft and graceful 
balancing of her gait—the floating elegance of her 
form—and the seductive charm of all her move- 
ments, rivetted the attention of Lord Montgomery ; 
and he thought within himself that if this lady 
should indeed prove the heroine of the present ad- 
venture, no effort that he could possibly make to 
possess her ought to be spared. For to his memory 
rushed all the glowing descriptions which Fiorimel , 
had given him of that night of mystery, love, and 
voluptuvusness,—those four hours of frenzied bliss, 
thrilling ecstacies, and burning kisses; and Mont- 
gomery said to himself, “My God! if this be the 
woman whose amorous proficiency plunged Florime! 
ingo a never-to-be-forgotten paradise, I would 
sooner lose my own soul to Satan than the chance 
of enjoying the mingled intoxication and delirium 
of her warm embraces and furious caresses.” 

And while these reflections swept through the 
brain of Earl Montgomery, the Flower Girl—for 
$0 must we denominate the charming unknown--— 
was still advancing towards him;—while he re- 
mained motionless asa statue, but devouring her 
with the ardent looks which he threw upon her from 
behind his mask. For as yet he could not be sure 
that she wan purposely accosting him—nor was it 
an unmistakable esertainty that he was indeed an 
object of attention or interest on her part. She 
might be moving in that direction in the abstraction 
of her thoughts—or she might believe him to be 
some one for whom she was looking, and yet not 
have in view the aims which he hoped and aus. 
pected. 

While he was making these additional reflections, 
she approached within three yards of the spot 
where he was standing : then she passed him by at 
a pace so slow as to convince him that she was only 
seeking the leisure and the opportunity to coa- 
template him with attention—for her eyes, shining 
ike twin-diamonds throngh the mask, remained 
fixed upon him the whole time. 

“Yes — she te the lady of this adventare,” 
thought Montgomery within himeelf. “She re- 
cognises the domino—bat she hesitates because 1 
am taller than Florimel. Would that I were of a 
stature as feminine as hia!" | 

The Flower Girl passed by the nobleman and 
advanced as far as the orasio-stands at the extré- 
mity of the stage: then turtiug abruptly round, 
she again approached him, slackening her pace as 
she drew nearer towards the spot where he atiil 

ows. Is struck him that Ho would 
speak to her: but he was afraid that he eonld 
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of doing anything to strengthen the suspicion with 
which she already appeared to view him. 

Again she passed him by—closer this time than 
pefore;—and be could even catch the bright and 
searching locks which she fixed upon him. Yes— 
and he heard, too, the subdued sigh which came 
from her bosom, and which seemed to torture her 
with a suffocating effect. 

The impulse which now seized upon him was irre- 
sistible : and stepping forward, he took her hand, 
saying in a low whisper, * Beauteous lady, wherefore 
are you unhappy ?” 

For un instant he felt her hand tremble even 
through the white kid glove which covered it: the 
next moment that hand was snatched back witha 
strange abruptness—and her looks appeared to flash 
through her mask, aa she said in a tone that was 
musically fluid though evidently faigned, “ Who aie 
you ¢” 

“fam Lord Florimel to the world— Gabriel to 
you, sweet lady, whoever you may be,” was the re- 
sponse delivered by Montgomery, in a key so soft 
and low that it was impossible it eould either confirm 
Sr lull a suspicion as to whose voice it really was. 

“You are Lord Florimel {” said the Flower-Girl, 
her own voice now sounding 80 tremulously as to be 
scarcely audible—and the Earl could perceive that 
her entire frame writhed as if with a sudden con- 
vulsion, but whether of frenzied joy or searching 
anguish he could not at the instant conjecture: for 
that abrupt vibration so much resembled the spasm 
of a bitter affliction—and yet what other feeling 
could influence her save a thrill of ecstacy ? 

“Yes—I am Lord Florimel,” repeated Mont- 
gomery, stil} rendering his voice utterly impossible 
to be recognised; “ and you, deareat lady” 

“ Traitor !—perjurer !” murmured the unknown, 
in a dying voice~—and she appeared suddenly to 
stagger as if about to fall. 

Montgomery, though struck with dismay at the 
tremendous epithets which had just been hurled at 
his head, stretched out his arms to save her: but 
this movement on his part seemed to recall her to 
herself in an instant—and repelling his attentions 
with an evident mingling of hatred and scorn, she 
darted away-—glided with the aerial lightness of a 
Bayadere amidst the crowd—and was lost to his 
view. 

“Damnation !” murmured Lord Montgomery to 
himeelf: “the adventure is epoilt-the trick is dis- 
covered—the game ia lost! She perceived that I 
was not Lord Florimel ; and as it was Lord Florimel 
and Lord Florimel only—whom she was resolved 
to have, no substitute would answer her purpose. 
But what on earth did she mean by calling mea 
@ perjurer? The word ‘traitor,’ is intelligible 
enough—for it is doubtlees a treacterous act to 
personate one’s friend in a love-intrigne of 90 deli- 
cate a nature as this, But perjarer—perjarer—how 
can I bea perjurer? Perhaps she meant that I was 
the traitor and Floriinel the perjurer: and yet he 
assnred mo that she never bound him by any oath or 
pledge at all. Be that, however, as x will—it is not 


the less anno to experience 80 signal a failure 
in an which promised to be of 20 delicious 


& piquancy. She shust aseuredly be a splendid 
creature! What a gletious complexion—what ad- 
vaitebly-mouided arma—what a jength of 
laab-~and what an elegant figure! Then the bust 
w-Jost ample enough to be voluptuous—and yet ap- 


pearing to possess a virginal plumpness and firmness [ | 
Albeit she is no virgin, if Plorinal’s tale be true: 
and who can doubt it? Still there is about this 
charming being a certain maiden freshness and all 
that wholesome flush of youthfulness which do not 
bespeak a long nor an intimate acquaintance with 
amorous pursuits and exciting pleasures, Ob! it is 
enough to drive me mad with rage and d 
ment, to think that I should have lost Pasa ap 
opportunity! But I may yet make my peace with 
her—it is not perhaps too late—and who kaows whrat 
may be the resuit? I will plead the strength of 4 
passion excited almost to delirium by the tale which 
Lord Florimel narrated ;—and I will reveal the 
whole truth—who I am-—and by what stratagem I | 
hoped to take the place of the young noble whose 
puritanical devotion to his Pauline would not permit 
him to plunge into this intrigue! Yes—let me seek 
the mysterious Flower Girl—and all will yet be 
well !” 

With this last reflection still his brain, 
Lord Montgomery hastened in search of the dius- 
guised lady who had already excited so deep an 
interest in his heart. 


et 


CHAPTER CXLIII, 
THE MASQUERADE —SCENE THE SECOND. 


WE must now inform the reader of a circumstanon 
which we did not choose to interrupt our narrative 
to relate before. This was, that while the Flower 
Girl was timidly hovering about the spot where 
Lord Montgomery had been posted, in the manner 
already related, her movements were observed 
and keenly though cautiously watched by two in- 
dividuals in masquerade costume. 

One was a tall and somewhat portly man, of fine 
proportions and robust symmetry. He was at. 
tired in a Turkish garb remarkable for the richness 
of its material and thu elegance of its ornaments ; 
and his countenance was carefully concealed by a 
black satin mask. 

His companion, who was of shorter stature, was 
dressed in a black domino, and likewise wore a 
mask, 

These two persons had entered the theatre 
almost at the same time as the Flower Girl; and 
as the Turk was immediately struck by the winning 
grace and seductive elegance of her a 
concealed though her features were, he had fol- 
lowed her amidst the mazes of the crowd—though 
at such a distance as to avold exciting her sus- 
picions. His companion in the black domino kegt 
constantly a few pacesin the rear; and whenever 
the Turk addressed a word to him, he received thie 
communication with the profound deference of un 
inferior. 

From the first moment, we say, that they had | 
caught sight of the Flower Girl, they had watohed 
her motions, in order to ascertain whedige ahe was 
altogether alone, or whether she hag au appoint. 
ment with some one for whom she Was searching. 


They had seen her approach Lord M ery fa 
the first instance—they had ‘ths aotutie 
nixing Took which she threw upon bifh—aind thoy 
had marked the rapidity with which 


back and plunged again inté the Thes 
they followed her at a distance ; and they perceived 
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sunt shp was evidently hastening away from the 

soene, probably with a view of quitting it 
altegether; and the Turk was already pressing 
forward to introduce himself to her notice, when 
she suddenly stopped short as if some new idea 
had struck her—and the next moment she was re- 
tracing her way through the busy throng of 
maaques, towards the spot where the Blue Domino 
(Lerd Montgomery) was still standing. 

The Tark and the Blaek Domino likewise 
altered their course, still bending their steps in 
the traok of that being whose form possessed so 
many captivating graces as to impress upon the 
mind the conviction that her face must be of a 
corresponding loveliness. 

But this time she approached the Blue Domino 
with a slower and more timid step—and while she 
was thus accosting Montgomery in the manner and 
with the result already described, the Turk and 
the Black Domino were intently observing her 

ftom the opposite side of the stage. 

“ By the living God, Germain,” said the Turk, 
suddenly clatching his companion by the arm, “I 
never was so enchanted by the elegance, the sym- 
metry, and the grace of a woman's form, as I am 
at this moment! Such a creature must possess 
the countenance of a divinity.” 

“Her complexion is certainly charming, your 
Royal Highness,” was the response given by the 
Biack Domino. 

“Her complexion !” ejaculated the Prince of 
Wales, who was disguised in the Turkish garb: 
“is that all you notice with regard to her? Look 
at her igure—it is as finely proportioned as that 
of poor Octavia Clarendon. Then her foot and 
ankle—and the symmetry of her leg——Oh! Ger- 
main, I must and will possess her—and ‘tis for you 
to manage the affair for me in some way or an- 
other.” 

“ Your Royal Highness may rest assured that if 
it be possible,” said Germain, “this matter shall 
serminate acoording to your wishes,” 

“Bat what extraordinary coquetry is this which 
she is practising towards that Blue Domino” ex- 
olaimed the Prince, aside to his faithful dependant. 
“Look how timidly and bashfully she hovers round 
him—while he does not move an inch! Surely it 
ia some statue that is perched up there—and not 
a being of warm flesh and blood: else never would 
be remain thus apathetic while so heavenly a crea- 
ture is endeavonriag to win his attention.” 

“Your Royal Highness will pardon me,” said 

; “bat he is evidently contemplating her 
through his mask with an absorbing interest. My 
opinion is that asch one has got a particular appoint- 
ment and that ocither is convinced that the other is 
the person expected,” 

* Yes—it must be something of that sort, Ger- 
” observed the Prince; “and the misunder- 


embarrassing. The Blue Domine remains stationary 

the Flower Girl advances timidly—and now she 

passes him by—and they do not speak! But this is 
» Germain—and I have a very melt 

to accost the fir oue and propose my 
her gompanion— . - 
“Your Royal Highness may spoil all ceed: 
a course,” said Germain. “Let us see the 


pace allemaal b-show and a 
pe lad by ci nag bye-piay, ax 
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“And if the unknown charmer should find her 
expected beax either in that Biue Domino or insome 
similar masque ?* eaid the Prince. | 

“ Then it will be diffloult to bring matters to the 
issne desired by your Royal Highness,” returned 
Germain. «But an idea has just strack me, may it 
please——’ 

“Well—what is this idea?” demanded the Prinoe. 

“That there isno appointment at all on the part 
of this lady,” answered the valet; “but that she is 
a jealous wife or mistress, on the look out for a faith- 
less husband or a perfidious lover.” 

“Egad! the idea is not a bad one, Germain,” ex- 
claimed his Royal Highness, “ But what is she 
doing now? She advances as far as the musicians 
~she turns abruptly—she retraces her way—Ah! 
and now they speak——” 

“ And there is evidently nothing cordial between 
them, your Royal Highness,” observed Germain. 

“Upon my word, I am not sure,” said the Prince: 
“ he takes her hand—-—” 

“ And now she repulses him,” added Germain. 
“Ah! the interview is over-~there is some ae 
able discovery —— 

“Or else some very embarrassing mistake,” ea 
served the Prince. “But away she goes—we must 
follow her—and if she should leave the theatre and 
take a hackney-coacb or a cab, Germain-—— 

“T uuderstand what to do, your Royal Highness,” 
said the astute valet, as be followed his master in 
pursuit of the Flower Girl. 

But here we must take leave of the Prince of Walea 
and Germain for the present, and recurn to Lord 
Montgomery, whom we likewise left hastening after 
that same mysterious lady. 

Cursing his folly for having allowed a single mo- 
ment to elapse ere he sped in chase of the enchanting 
creature, he was actually forcing his way through 
the crowd of masques, when a gentle hand caught 
him by one of the folds of his domina, and a voice 
of musical softness said ima tone of timid inquiry, 
“ Lord Florimel ?” 

Montgomery stopped instantaneously, but gave no 
immediate answer. For this circumstance threw 
him all iu a moment into an unspeakable bewilder- 
ment ;—inasmuch as the masque who had thus 
accosted him was a lady of fine figure, and habited 
asa Circassian Slave. 

Were there, then, éwv heroines in the present ad- 
venture ?—were two fair ones in the secret of the 
overture made to Lord Florimel by means of the 
masquerade-ticket and the bluedomino? Or was 
there some grand mistake somewhere t—~and if so, 
which was the legitimate and real heroine—the Flower 
Girl or the Circassian Slave ? 

Swift as the shadow of a flight of birds passes over 
a field when the sun is shining brightly, did these 
thoughts traverse the brain of Earl Montgomery ;— 
and with the same rapidity did eptndeg sweep the 
form of the lady who had accosted him. 

And what was the result of this survey? He 
observed that she was quite as tall asthe Flower Girl 
and somewhat stouter; caper hanes ee ; — 
embonpoing of a women per age, and Ww 
charms have acquired the juxuriant voluptucusmess 
of maturity in place of the firat freshness of youth 
He noticed, th that her bosom was of large 
proportions, but a firnanesh unmarred 
by its fulness; and wret syente it wae of the | 
purest virgisial whiteness, Her ahoulders ware well 
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filled out—slightly rounded—and beautifully sloping; | complete all the flowing Mees which traced the 
and her waist was of a symmetry properly consis- | contours of her inee ced aif he inflections and 
tent with the amplitude of this magnificent bust and | swelling reliefs of her lux her 
the large projection of the hips, Her arms were of | apparel grew diaphanous, her form be. | 
sculptural massiveness, but admirably moulded— jeame visible through the tramspareth ‘vesture, 
round, plump, and of dazzling whiteness ;—and her | Then, still giving the rein to kis , fatiey, he 
hands were perfectly ravishing with their long taper | felt ag if he were already folding in tt embrace 
fingers and their pellucid almond-shaped nails. Her j that fine person and revelling in all the sensuous 
feet and ankles were of corresponding beauty ;—and | enjoyment of its charms ;—and maddened Wy ithe 
altogether her form, from the throat to the eule of the | desires which were consuming him, he ker 
foot, was of a aplendour and a yoluptuousness which | hand, murmuring in that tone of 
denoted a woman grandly handsome and fervently | which is caused by extreme emotion, whether of 
impassioned. For who could doubt that the black | bliss or pain—“ Lady, dear lady, let us depart to 
silk mask concealed a face whose features were in | thine abode of love, and mystery, and pleasure ” 
perfect keeping with the richness of contour, the} “Yes— we will hasten away from this soens 
fineness of proportion, and the elegance of figure | which has no longer any attractious for me, since 
which we have endeavoured to describe ? I have encountered you, my Gabriel,” returned the 
Lord Montgomery's eyes, in sweeping over the | Circassian Slave, her voice trembling with a pro- 
lady’s person, embraced at a glance all that we have | found sigh of pleasure. 
taken some minutes to delineate. At that moment Lord Montgomery perceived 
“Yes—I am Lord Florimel,” he said at length, | the Flower Girl standing ata little distance and 
and with a voice as effectually disguised as when | evidently surveying himself and his conipanion | 
he exchanged those brief and rapid observations | With the most absorbing attention ; and suspecting 
with the Flower Girl. “And are you, lady, that | that her views were far from friendly if not down- 
same adorable but mysterious creature who fifleen | right mischievous,—though who she was or what 
months ago——” her aims might be, he could not for the life of him 
“Hush, my lord--hush!* murmured the Cir- | conjecture,—he hastened to lead the Circassian 
cassian Slave, although Montgomery was speaking | Slave away from the busy, brilliant scene. 
only in a whisper. “You remember the promise| “Do you know that female masque who seemed 
which I then made you—-—” to be watching us?” inquired tha lady in a volve | 
“Yes—that we should meet again, dear lady,” | suddenly denotitg a profound agitation as she 
continued the Earl; “but an age has elapsed since | quickened her pace. 
then—and I began to fear that the pledge on your| “Who?—the Flower Girl? said Lord Mont. 
part would be never kept.” gomery, now absolutely harrying the Circassian 
“Then you have wished to meet me again, Ga- | Slave along towards the nearest avenue of egress, 
briel?” said the lady, in a voice trembling with in. | “No—I do not think that she was paying any 44. 
effable emotions; and she walked slowly aside | tention to us——” 
with Earl Montgomery as she thus spoke. “Bat I am certain she was,” interrupted the 
“Oh! how caa you ask me, adorable creature ?” | lady, with a strong emphasis. “Ah! Florimel, 
exclaimed the nobleman, who remembered, as his | ’tis some fair one who loves you--who knows that 
eoks now dwelt devouringly upon her superb form, | you were coming hither disguised—~and who sur- 
all that Florimel had told him of the impassioned | Veys me with all the rage of jealousy! Heavens— 
ardour and frenetic desires which saimated the | if there should be a scene—a disturbance——~” 
heroine of his four hours’ enjoyment: and the Ear!| And Lord Montgomery not only felt his un- 
felt his own imagination already wandering amidst | known companion’s haud trembling nervously, but 
those elysian blisses which had been so faithfully | slso observed her eutire frame vibrating and 
described to him, and of which the mysterious being | quivering with alarm, 
now by his aide was at the time alike the creatress| “ Fear nothing, lady—we are neither watched nor 
and the partaker. followed,” he said, in a tone of joyous reassurance, 
“ T ask you whether you wished to meet me again, | after having cast a rapid glance behind, 
Gabriel,” said the lady, in reply to his own ejacula- | “Oh! what a weight is lifted from my soul [” 
tory observation, —“ because it is sweet to receive | murmured the Circassian Slave, likewise 
such an assurance—and because 1 must learn, ere | hastily back and perceiving that the Flower Girl 
we proceed farther in the renewal of our amour, | ¥as now ia earnest conversation with a female 
whether you are prepared to be as docile, submis- | masque representing a Gipsy. “ But I feel as if 1 
sive, and obedient to all I shall suggest or require, | should faint, Gabriel—the terror I have 
as you were upon nin former cocoasion ?* — has been, cruel—and now this sudden re- 
“Dearest Jady, do you imagine that by word or | action-——— 
deed on my part I would forfeit the bliss which in| “Will you not be able to reach your ontriage, 
decived from your society ?* asked Lord Mont. | dearest lady?” inquired Montgomery, in a tone 
gomery, still speaking in a low and assumed tone; | which evinced his alarm although be stil, hed the 
and it struck him that through the holes in the | presenoe of mind to disguise his voloe, 
lady’s mask came burning looks vibrating with de-| “No-—-I fear not—a faintness is odming over 
sive. 


me-—Qh! for a giaas of water" mrarmured the 

Then, as from behind his own maak he fixed his | Circassian Slave, now supporting heveelf in such a 
eyes more ardently than before upon the splendid manner that her two arms ware pased az it were in 
form of tie Oirctssian Slave, his devouring looks 
te 
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cong Seg a few moments, 
the to recover from 
the lanydor of fantnoes whith the rset te the 
be 3 and hai dread of detection combined to 
upon 
But ton wo must,leave Lord Montgomery and 
unknown oom’ 


for a short spaco, 
we rebarn £0 the Flower Girl and those 
who were engaged in 
ments. 
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CHAPTER 


THR MASQUERADE.—SCENE THE THIRD. 
Oux readers will remember that having thrown 
at Montgomery those denunciations 
of “teathor and “ <abcie b oe ae 
p ygrbere ici fla Abe 6 apparent intention 

yr tog Mae theatre ;— te on the other 

ce of Wales and Germain hur- 

ried in 2 pu of her amidst the bustling, 

langhing, chattering multitude of 

again—as on the former occasion—a 

thought seamed to “strike the Flower Girl, caus- 

ing ber first to slacken her pace—then to stop 

ahort-—and to turn round and begin to 

retrace her way slowly towards the spot where 
she had left Earl Montgomery. 

Ié was evident that she was tortured by 

— gies uncertainty, or that her bosom was 

g by emotions of a very painful nature. 

Not s a syllable did she re reply to the various jests, 

some innosent enough, and others oquivocal to 

a degree, which were addressed to her in her 

character of s Flower Girl; negligently upon 

ce cant beauteous arm hung the basket—and her 


breast heaved and fell with profound sighs that 
swelled almost into audible and suffocating 


“TY cannot make her out, at all,” observed the 
Prince of Wales to Germain. “She is decidedly 
as unhappy as she well can be——” 

‘Your wal Higness may rest assured,” 
said the valet, ‘‘ that jealousy is at the bottom 
of it all. See—her hands are angloved—can 
we not ascertain whether she be a married 


woman P” 

“Your eyes are as aharp as mine, Germain,’’ 
returned Prince. “But I will approach her 
——Ah! what beautifol hands—how taper are 


the fingers! No—she does not wear a wedding- 
a she ia s kept mistress, perhaps,” sug- 
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contact of the ets pont around her--a sens 
of izolation and of poiiean pnnsaally friend- 
less ad unprotec slieisg of which 2 accu Te. 
garded as striking proofs that sho is no 
tomedto such scenes as this, and that she as- 
suredly is not here for her amusement. Sho has 
not the effrontery of a kept mistress—and she 
is scarcely bold enough for a girl who is looking 
after a lover to whom she has surrendered her 
virtue. Besides, there is o virgin air about her 
—a of innocence, as it were—an odour 
of chastity—combined with all that us ares frash- 
ness of youth which nothing in the shape of 
amorous pleasure has yet area 

* Beh old, your Royal Highness!” exclaimed 
Germain, auddenly catching his master by the 
sleeve, “a masque has accosted the Blue Do- 

mino——”’ 

“Ah! a Circassian Slave,” said the Prince. 
“And by Jove! sho is a splendid woman like- 
wise! But I prefer - my favourite—the Flower 
Girl. Whero‘ls she ?” 

‘‘ There,” returned the valet. “She has posted 
herself in such a position that she can obsorve 
everything which passes between the Blue Do- 
mino with the singular braiding and the superb 
Circassian Slave !’ 

“A decided case of love and jealousy,’’ said 
the Prince, his eyes dwelling with a gloating and 
devouring look upon the beauteous form of 
Hee Flower Girl. “But it is a pure love— 
and——’ 

“ And therefore your Royal Highness will not 
molest the poor Flower Girl, who seems to be 
unhappy enough already ?” anid Gormain, fancy- 
ing that he had really fallon into the right 
nee of the Prince’s thoughts upon the sub- 
jec 

‘“You are mad, my good fellow;” exclaimed 
the royal voluptuary. So far from abandoni 
my designs with regard to that fair meatinenl 
nin more than ever resolved to push the adven- 
ture to a triumphant issue. If her lover in the 
blue domino be neglected and faithless, I will 
console her ;—and if he be insensiblo ‘to the 
graces of her person, I will teach her the 
road to a terrestrial paradise. Besides, there 
will pe the charm of novelty in this con- 

uest——’ 

* Your Royal Highness does not observe that 
the Blue Domino and the Circassian Slave are 
evidently talking together in an enamoured 
strain,” said Germain; “and that the Flower 
Girl is watching them with a mingled intentness 
and agitation which menace a scene and an ex- 
posure.’ 

** No—she is too well bred to create a disturb- 
ance, Germain,” replied the Prince. “I will 
stake my oxistence that auch exquisite graces— 
such ineffable o reba Be ravishing atti- 
tudes, full of modesty and elegance, do not be- 
Jong to one who will go into hyaterics, set up a 
acreaming, her treachorous lever by harsh 
names ene 5 toa her rival's Sa out, No~ 
all will pass off quietly enough~— 

“Your Royal Lari is correct,” exclaimed 

ain, in a hurried whisper; “for bed 
the Blue Domino and the Circassian Slave 
hastening away togother—~and———"’ 

“Ah! my God—the poor Flower Girl is gn: 

horaelf against the wall!” eried 
Pe leal an opportunity to form hew. 
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The Prince stopped short—muttered an oath of 
mmpatience--and then fell back a faw paces to rejoin 


Germain, 

“Your Royal Highness was antisipated in your 
geod intentions by that Gipsy with the pretty figure 
and the picturesque attire,” said the valet. 

“ Yes—perdition upon the Gipsy !” exclaimed the 
Prince. “ But the manner in which she accosted 
the Flower Girl seems to bespeak another phese in 
her adventures of this evening—aud we will continue 
to watch the fair one’s movements fer the present.” 

* So as to seize upon any incident which may 
pra to the furtherance of our aims,” added the 
va 

But let us now draw our readers’ attention a little 
more closely to the Flower Girl herself. 

It was perfectly true that she was leaning against 
the wall for support—indeed, to save herself from 
sinking upon the floor—so overwhelming were the 
emotions under which she laboured. The deepest 
affliction and the heaviest weight of sorrow appeared 
to have fallen upon her on bebolding the excellent 
anderetanding which evidently subsisted between 
the Blue Domino and the Circassian Slave; and 
when she saw them depart together, a species of 
vertigo seized upon her—her brain became dizzy— 
her sight failed her—and she felt as if all the chords 
which bound her immortal spirit to its mortal tene- 
ment were snapping with a fearful rapidity. 

Suddenly a band was laid gently upon her shoulder 
—and a soft voice said soothingly, “‘ Dear lady, re- 
member where you are—command yourself—con- 
yol your feelings, I implore you !” 

* “ And whoare you, kind being?”’ asked the Flower 
Girl, exerting all her energies to regain her eelf-pos- 
aession. 

“J am one who knows you well,” was the re- 
sponse, delivered in the same gentle tone as before. 

The Flower Girl now regarded the Gipsy more at- 
tentively, and perceived that she was short in stature 
—beautifully symmetrical—and evidently young. 
Her face was carefully concealed by her mask : but fiue 
dark eyes flashed through the holes—brilliant teeth 
were visible behind an aperture which that vizard 
had for the respiration—and luxuriant black hair 
was arranged in massive bands beneath the gipsy-hat 
which the female wore with a ravishing coquetry. 

The eyes of the Flower Girl swept over the Gipsy 
in order to recognise her if possible by the traits of 
the figure, the stature, and as much as could be thus 
observed beneath her picturesque costume: but it 
was evident that the former could not call to mind 
any one within the circle of her acquaintance, on 
whom she was able to fix and identify as the Gipsy. 

“You know me well,” said the Flower Gurl, at 
length; “but are you equally well known to me?” 

“No, lady — you are totally unacquainted with 
me, except by name,” was the responee: “ and that 
name,” added the Gipsy, evidently endeavouring to 
smother a sigh, “ia, alas! too well known through- 
out the land {" 

“Singular being! what mean you?” demanded 
the Flower Girl, “And wherefore do you interest 
yourself in mef 1s it possible that you are the 
writer of-——-"" 

“That anonymous note which induced you to 


| deme bither—eht” said the Gipsy, a certain malig- 


giltily ceanng toe Flower Girl to regard her with 


4 


} & lem driendly interest than before, “ Welland 


re 


you have seen with your es the truth of all I 
told you in that nate? But you did wrong to Ft 
him, after my positive injabotions ta the sontxary.” 

“There was a moment when I conld apt control 
my feelings,” ssid the Flower Girl, mow sighing pro- 
foundly at the painful recollections of all that had 
s0 recently taken place and which avennow ed 
to her in the light of = horrid arsaiy gat a 
veality that was patent and erpenngete But ehere- 
fore did you enjoin me in that note to 2ecedt him 
within these walle—but to deliberate saluly ove 1 
took any step in consequence of his infidelity? Did 
you suppose that I possessed an almost 
power of control over my feelings? Or rather, ie 
me ask wherefore you should have interfered in this 
matter at all 2” 

“Those are my secrets, lady,” said the Gipsy, ae 
suming a tone of the profoundest mystery, And 
now one word of advice.” 

“Speak,” said the Flower Girl, with = cold an 
unaccountable shudder—for there was something 
implacable and even ferocious in the altered tone and 
manner of the Gipsy. 

“When a virtuous woman’s dignity is offtaded by 
a faithless lover,” was the measured response of the 
latter, “she does not write a long letter of mingled 
complaint, upbraiding, and reproach : but she 
a few lacome words, commanding him to seek het 
presence no more, and leaving him to calculate and 
weigh all the motives which have suggested @ pro- 
ceeding at once so dignified and so imperious !” 

“ You have told me nothing that my own feelings 
as an injured woman would not have i 
said the Flower Girl. “Have you aught more to 
observe !—and shall I ever know who you are and 
what were your motives———” 

“Yes—in time you shall know everything,” ¢x- 
claimed the (tipsy;—and hurrying was 
soon lest to the view of the Flower Girl in the thickest 
of the laughing, iesting, moving multitade of ures 
queraders. 

“ Now the fair one is again alone,” gaid his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to his faithful valet 
Germain—both of them having stood to observe the 
preceding sceve from a short distance. 

“The adventure draws towards a eriais, so far as 
the hopes and aims of your Royal Highness are con- 
cerned,” replied Germain. 

At this instant the Flower Girl, who had remained 
motionless in the deep abstraction of her feclings for 
nearly a minute after the Gipsy had left her, suddenly 
quitted the spot where she had been standing; snd, 
avoiding the crowd as much as possible, issued from 
the brilliant scene. } 

Rapid was her pace—and with « visible anxiety ta 
escape from the theatre did she hurry onward. 
Neither to the right nor to the left did she lovk-—- 
much less was a glance thrown behind her;—~and 
therefore she did not perceive that a man in a black 
domino was closely following her. 

On the landing she received her cloak frgmn the 
woman in charge of the superfluous gree of the 
visitors ;—and, enveloping herself in the #9ro. yoan- 
tle, but stil] retaining her mask, she Peleus the 
grand staircase and passed amy af the fieg 

“Carriage waiting, majau t-—-backue 
cab?” cried one of the numerous hangers-on 

the place. ; 

“A heckney-ooach, if yom piensa” wes the 
reapopas. 
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‘: Now then, fust coach there!” exclaimed the 
fellow ;—-and up drove a vehicle into which the 
Flower Girl immediately ascended. “Where to, 
yr hae the ce demand. " 

* To some respecta re the Flower 
Girl, after a fow momenta’ co i nang 

“ All right!” ejaculated tho man, banging the 
door and to his hat for the silver coin 
which the Flower Girl into his hand. 

And away drove the hackney-coach : but Ger- 
main, who hed te his mask and domino, 
was seated by the the coachman upon the 
box; and after a few minutes’ conversation toge- 
ther, the valet handed five guincas to that indivi- 
dual, whosecured them about his person, chuckling 
at the handsome amount of the bribe given for so 
7 & wervice as that which was required from 


In about ten minutes the coach stopped ; and 
down jumped Germain to open the door. 

“What hotel is this?” inquired the Flower 
Girl, looking up and observing what appeared to 
be only a row of handsome private houses. 

“ The St. James’s Family Hotel, ma'am,” said 
Germain, officiously letting down the steps and 
handing the Flower Girl out of the vehicle. 

Meantime the coachman had rung and knocked 
at the house door, which waa almost instantane- 
ously opened; and the appearance of a female ser- 
want with acandle in her hand reassured theF lower 
Girl, if indeed she had even for a moment enter- 
tained a on that anything was wrong. 

The night was piercing cold, eleven o'clock had 
strack, and therefore it was no wonder if Germain 
hurried the Flower Girl into the house; while the 
promptitude of his proceedings and the despatch 
which characterized the attentions he thus ap- 
ape to be showing to tho lady, left her not an 
nstant to ask herself who the courteous and 
obliging individual could possibly be. Butas the 
light, which the fetnale servant held in her hand, 
flashed npon his countenance, it instantly struck 
the Flower Girl that his features were not alto- 
gether unfamiliar to her. Still she had no time 
to pause and reflect where or when she had seen 
that genteel-looking man in black before: for the 
female servant began to lead the way up a 
handsome and well-lighted staircase. 

The Flower Girl followed mechanically~—and 
she had just begun to reflect that itwas somewhat 
extraordinary that such prompt and even offi- 
cious attentions should be shown her, a stranger 
though she were at the house and not having even 
opened her lips to express what she required. 
coming too alone at that hour of the night and in 
& masquerade dress ;—upon all these points had 
she to reflect, we say—and a distant sus- 
picion even raised its nascent glimmering in 
her mind—when the servant threw open the 
door of en apartinent, saying, “ Walk in, if you 

madam.” 


The Flower Girl paused for an instant: then, 
feeling how ridiculous her hesitation would seem 
if her faint misgiving should prove unfounded, 
she throw her cloak upon a chair on the landing 
and advanced boldly forward. 

The door closed beldad her—she found her- 
Self in a ban 
lighted room—~and 2 tall 
garth of a Tork and wearing a 
soantenanee, advanced to recéive her. 

“There must be some terrible mistake fo all 
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this,” exclaimed the Flower Girl, ste 4 
and pred round uneasily towards the door. 

“ No, charming lady,” ssid the Turk, “ there 
is no mistake, I can assure you! A little strata- 
gem has been adopted, it is trne—but you will 
pardon me, I feal convinced. And now let me 
introduce myself to you as Mr. Harley,” added 
the Prince, remo the mask from his features. 

“ And J," said the lady, whose whole frame had 
quivered violently when the familiar sound of the 
heir-apparent’s voice first struck upon her ears, 
but who had all her self-command and 
natural atrength of mind ere he had brought his 
speech to a conclusion ;-~ “ and I,” she exclaimed, 
slowly removing the satin mask from ber own 
countenance, “am Pauline Clarendon.” 


OHAPTER CXLV. 


THE HEIR-APPARENT AND THE SISTER OF HIS 
VICTIM. 


A suppEn stupefaction appeared to seize upon the 
Prince of Wales the moment that the melodious 
but firm voice of Panline breathed her wellknown 
name and that her fair hand took the satin cover- 
ing from her lovely face. 

Shame and humiliation were the first feelings 
which he experienced as the stupor of astonish- 
ment began to subside ;—and then the fiendish 
thought suddenly struck him that as Pauline was 
ravishingly beautiful, there was no reason why 
he should not make an attempt upon her virtue. 

On the other hand, the hatred which Paulino 
Claredon bore towards the Prince of Wales, 
whom she loathed and detested as the cause of 
her sister's ruin and misfortune, inspired her 
with feelings which not only prevented her from 
experiencing any apprehension on account of the 
position wherein she was now placed, but even 
prompted her to aeize this opportunity of unfold- 
ing her sentiments upon certain matters. 

“Upon my soul, this is the most remarkable 
coincidence that ever happened !” exclaimed the 
Prince of Wales, at length. “ But did you not 
observe me at the masquerade just now, Pan- 
line?” 

“ Base and black indeed must your heart be,” 
said the young lady, every lovely lincament of her 
countenance expressing the magnitude of the 
resentment and aversion which filled her soul,— 
“since you can so readily adopt a tone of insolent 
barre towards the sister of your victim!” 

“ You know that I am profoundly grieved for 
all that hes happened in respect to Octavia,” 
said the Prince; “ but I really could not help it 
—'twas an ordinary case of love and gallantry 
the circumstances of which afterwards expanded 
inte an importance and assumed a gravity which 
I could neither foresee nor prevent.” 

“ The very observations which you have jost 
made, Prince of Wales,” exclaimed Pauline, bit- 
terly, “ prove the trath of my assertion relative 
to the blackness and baseness of your heart.” 

Your words are more then rude, young lady,” 
said the heir-apparent, biting his lip: “bat I do 
not feel disposed to suffer them to me into 
anger. On the aonteaty, I bad that you 
sider ania smeeaerer aacummanhiy pred 
you msy have to allege against then, 
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perhr ps, the calmer disoourse which will follow 
may tend to place us upon a more fiiendly foot- 
ing together.” 

“There is acertain ambiguity in the latter por- 
tion of your remarks which I do not chose to 
understand,” said the Hon. Miss Pauline Claien- 
don, drawing her fine form up to its full height 
and assuming the dignified hauteur of a vutue 
conscious of ite own power. “ But I will avail 
myself of your permission,” she continued, with 
& subdued irony in her tone. “to make a few ob- 
servations on the past. Your Koyal Highness 
has dared ere now to assimilate the case of my 
unhappy sister to those thousand-and-one in- 
stances of man’s depravity and woman's weak- 
ness whish are such ordinary episodes in the 
routine of society. But let me tell you, Pringe of 
Wales, that in this particular amour to whioh I 
slinde, the man's treachery was steeped in the 
Blackness of Satan’s own iniquity, and the 
worian’s frailty was attended by circumstances 


fe tive in respect to herself as they are 
aud toushing to contemplate or describe. 
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For Octavia loved you—loved you tenderly and 
devotedly, -—- not as the hen-apparent to the 
Biitish throne—but as plain, untitled, and obscure 
Mr. Haley. Yes—she loved you for yourself 
only—believing you to bea private gentleman 
with nothing extraordiuary in your social posi- 
tion. On the contrary, she gave you her heart 
when you came to our house under circumstances 
calculated to engender suspicions rather than. 
favourable notions relative to your character : 
for, if you choose to tax your memory with 
details doubtless so trifling to ome in your 
position,” continued Pauline, ber tone of reproach 
again becoming tinctured with irony, “ you will 
recollect the tale you told us of debts incurred 
forafnend and a fight from the bafliffs who° 
sought to aryest you for those Habilities, Well, 
then—it was not as @ prince nor even as a rich 
man that Octavia regarded you when sho geve 
you her vugin love! No; it waa ag « simple 
gentleman, whose pecuniary dffairs seemed at 
least to be involved in embdrrassment—it was as 
the fugitive from pursuing harpies of the law, 
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that you were thus admitted into the sanctuary 
of her soul! And when once you had obtained 
gdmission there, oh! how soon—how soon did 
you rifle that shrine of the only gem which it 
possessod!—how prompt and haw tremendous 
was the havoc made by your sacrilegious hand! 
--how remorseless was the vandalism of that 
wnin which you left in a temple where all was 
bright and holy, pure and uncorrupted, until 
then!” 

“Pauline, you know that I could not repair 
by marriage the injury which I had done to your 
sister,” said the Prince, somewhat touched by 
the young lady’s reproaches, but assuming 
more contrite tone and humbled manner in order 
to move her by that semblance of penitence and 
sorrow. “iI confess that my conduct was wrong 
—very wrong: but I besegeh you to consider 
that 1 was hurried on by an infatuation which I 
could not contreol—a passion which swept me 
slong as if with the force of a torrent: and I 
solemnly swear, Pauline, that bad Satan domanded 
my soul as the price of Octavia’s love, I should 
have madly embraced the compact. Pity me, 
therefore, while you blame me——” 

“Ah! Prince of Wales,” interrupted the Hon. 
Miss Pauline Clarendon, “ your tongue is so used 
to the ready utterance of passionate avowals, 
that the same language, with a few trifling verbal 
alterations, serveg likewise in an apologetic 
senso. But I am not to be deluded by your 
sophistry: and therefore do I tell your Royal 
Highness to your face that the heartless treachery 
practised by you towards my sister, constitutes 
one of the blackest chapters in your life!” 

® Pauline, I will not hear any more!” ex- 
claimed the heir-apparent, now unable to curb bis 
wrath. 

“TI thought that you had generously accorded 
mo permission to give full vent to my feelings 
and sentiments upon this topic?” said the young 
lady, her rich red lips wreathing into o satirical 
smile. 

“Proceed, then—proceed,” ciicd the Prince, 
subduing his impatience as well as he was able ; 
then to himself he said, “By heavens! she is 
ravishing in that garb—aye, and also in that 
angry mood ;—and I will gratify my vengeance 
forall these reproaches at the same time that I 
will appease the flame of this new passion which 
devours me!” 

“TJ have but little more to say,” continued 
Pauline, who was too much absorbed in the en- 
grossing topic of her sister’s wrongs to observe 
the peculiar natnre of the pre-occupation which 
seized upon the P:ince while he was thus musing 
to himself. “But I cannot depart hence nor 
suffer this opportunity to escape without protest- 
ing—solemnly protesting, alike in my sister's 
name and in my own—against that scandalous 
compromise which, although my own paient was 
a party to it, I cannot do otherwise than denounce 
in the strongest terms, Alas! alas! that my in- 
fatuated father, dazzled by the false light of 
eempty honours and ruled by the designing woman 
whom he has mage his wife, should have consented 
$0 receive & title as the atonement and the pro- 
een for his outraged daughter's wrongs! 
‘But that your Royal Highness may not think so 

of me nor do me so foul an act of ihjystive as 

suppose that I rejoiee in the sudden @evation 
of my family to the rank of nobility, I now 
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solomnly declare that I look with Inathing, with 
abhorrence, and with shame, upon this gilding 

which has been spread over an indelible disgrace; 

and while my heart sickens at tho thought that 

my own father could accept such a compensation 

for so immeasurable a wrong, I likewise hold in 

boundless contempt that Hoyal Family who could 

have dared in the first instance to offer the mise- 

rable bauble of a coronet in return for the price- 

less gem of a woman’s virtue.” 

‘ And now, Pauline, you have said all that you 
have to say,” observed the Prince, with tho cool- 
ness and heartless indiffeience of a thorongh 
libertine; ‘and you will peiliaps permit mo to 
speak. But shall we not be seated ?” he asked ; 
for throughout the preceding dialogue they bad 
1einained standing at a short distance from each 
other. 

“No,” replied Pauline; “ our interview will 
terminate in a few minutes—and I am notso 
wearied that J cannot dispense with a seat while 
ee to anything that you may have to say.” 

“ Bo it ao,” exclaimed the Prince, for a moment 
abashed, ombarrassed, and even overawed by tnat« 
re which the young lady wore as it wore 
without an effort, and which mado her as a mere 
Woman more powerful in a moral sense than he 
was as a Prince; but casting off that strange 
influence which thus dominated him for nearly 
a mninute, he said, You have reproached me at 
great length for my conduct towards Octavia— 
and you have likewise 1epudiated all idea of 
adhesion to that enccies of tacit compromise which 
has made your father a peer. Well—I have 
already admitted that my behaviour in respect to 
your t Aree was improper and even cruel; and if 
you ean show me what reparation I, asa Prince, 
and as the heir-apparent to the throne of these 
realms, can mako, you have but to name your 
demand. Then, as for the compromise, I frankly 
and candidly acknowledge my conviction that 
you have spoken the truth in denouncing and 
disavowing it. But while I thus do justicc to 
your own independence of spirit and virtuous 
indignation of feeling,” continued the Prince, in 
a tono of courteous hauteur, “I do not hesitate 
to declare my opinion that since your father is 
satisfied with the arrangements which have been 
made, you have no longer a right to complain. 
Octavia belongs to ber sire, and not to her sister!” 

“ Contemptible sophistry!” ejaculated Pauline, 
her beauteous countenance becoming red with 
indignation: and the crimson glow suffused 
itself over her neck and all that was visible of 
her virgin bosom. 

* Well—it may sound like sophistry to your 
ears,” said the Prince, in an easy and familiar tone 
—as if he knew that not only the argumont was 
on his side, but that he hada means in reserve of 
humbling that lovely girl sv dignified and so 
stiong in the consciousness of her virtue. “It 
is also the opinion of the world and the oxpres- 
sion of the law, that I thus enunciate: for the 
parent alone could commence an action for the 
seduction of his daughter. But let us now take 
leave of this subject and pass on to unother. I 
presume you fully comprehend that it wag in nox 






sequence of a st: en, you Were brought higt ort: me 
said the heir-apparont with the coolest effeohbiry 
imaginable. = Mh 





“T know that you are capable of gay wiay, 
Prince,” returned Pauline, « dlightebddar bitty, 
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over her frame as she was thus reminded of 
the aircuinstances of her position at so late an 
hour: but instantaneously assuming the calm de- 
meanour of courage and self-possession, she said, 
“ Nevertheless, bud as you are, I can scarcely 
suppose you capablo of persevering in an ovil 
intention towards one who turns out to be the 
sister of your unhappy victim !" 

*Qandidly speaking, my dear Pauline,” an- 
swered the Princo, whose desires were excited 
almost to malness by the chaims of the young 
lady,——“ [ fellin love with you at the masquerade, 
solely from the contemplation of your beauteous 
figure and theindescribable graces of your person; 
and now that your countenance beams upon me 
in allits glory, I am not likely to abandon the 
enchanting hope of possessing you—even though 
the removal of that mask has revealed to me the 
features of Pauline Clarendon !” 

“ This language—to me !" exclaimed the young 
lady, once more becoming crimson with indigna- 
tion—-while her whole form shook as if with a 
strong spasm passing through it. 

“ Yes—to you—-Pauline,” cried the Prince, his 
libidinous looks gloating upon the charms that 
wore set off so ravishingly by the picturesque 
costume which displayed rather than concealed 
them. “And now, without hypocrisy—without 
subterfuge—without circumlocutioun—let me fell 
you fiankly and resolutely, that your beauty has 
excited me to a frenetic pitch, and that you shall 
be mine, be the consequences what they may !” 

“Villain !" ejaculated Paulino, now seriously 
alarmed: and she flew to the docr. 

“Tho bird escapes me not thus easily !” cried 
the Prince, in a triumphant tone, as the young 
maiden fruitlessly endeavoured to open the door, 
which had been locked on the other side, ‘“ Come, 
Pauline, you are a being endowed with good sense 
and a strong intellect,and you can listen to reason. 
May I crave your patience for a few moments ?” 

And his Royal Highness leant against the 
chimney-piece with the cool complacency of a 
man who is certain of achieving a victory, or who 
has the game in his own hands. 

“Reason ?” ejaculated Pauline, summoning to 
her aid all the courage and self-possession which 
she now felt to be requisite to meet the dangers 
and difficultics of her position: and, moving 
slowly away fiom the door, she advanced towaids 
the Piince with an air of confidence which she 
did not however in reality feel. “ Yes—I can 
listen to reason: but I am ata loss to conceive 
how auything which you mav have tosay to me, 
can deserve that denomiuation.” 

“We shall seo,” said the heir-apparent. “ And 
let me begin by informing you that I watched all 
your movements and procecdings ere now at the 
masquerade; and 1 saw enough to convince me 
that you havo no 1eason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the Blue Domino. So long as I 1e- 
mained in ignorance who the fair Flower Girl 
could be, E was of course unable to penetrate 
entirely into the mystery of those proceedings; 
but now that I know herto be tho boantifnl Miss 
Pauline Clarendon, I come to the very natural 
cunclnsion that the Blue Domino must have been 

her fickle, inconstant, and faithless lover, the 
young Lord Florimel. Ah! I seo by your ouna- 
tenance that my surmise is correct=—" 

“ And wherefore do you thus torture me with 
these allusions ?-—~wherefore do you seek to probe 
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the anguish which so much perfidy has excited in 
my breast?” exclaimed Pauline, in an itapassioned 
tone, and thetears started forth npon her long lashes 
while her bosom heaved and fell sonvalaively. 

‘IT was about to observe, my dear Pauline,” 
resumed the Prince, “ that —-—" 

Your Royal Highness will be pleased to for- 
bear from addressing me with 4 familfarity not. 
warranted by circumstances,” said the young lady, 
in @ resolute tone. 

“ Well, then—I will call you the Hon. Mise 
Pauline Clarendon, your father being a peer,” 
observed the Prince, with o satirical smile. 

“Proceed, proceed,” cried the young maiden 
impatiently: “I am anxious to depart henee. 
What more has your Royal Highness to say to 
me ?—for as yet I have heard none of the reason 
to which you requested me to listen.” 

“ Because you have interrupted me,” rejoined 
the Prince, “ For I was about to observe that as 
Lord Florimel has evidently proved faithless to 
you, and as his conduct was positively outrageous 
and cruel to a degree, it is impossible that you— 
a young lady of high spirit and independent dis- 
position, can tamely submit to so gross an inault as 
to behold your rival, whoever she might be, pre- 
ferred before your very face—aye, and in deflance 
of anything that you may have said to the young 
nobleman when you accosted him so abruptly and 
then quitted him in such evident anger. hat, 
then, should you do to be avenged upon the 
perfidious Florimel ? —- and which species of 
vengeance would be the most complete? Oan‘you 
not understand me, Pauline? If not F must 
spoak more plainly—and in measured words atid 
intelligible language must I recommend that you 
retaliate in the same spirit and after the aame 
fashion. Become my mistress—adcept my ee 
tection—and then, when dashing round the Park 
in your splendid equipage, or seated in your bux 
at the Opera, you may look scorn, deflande, and 
contempt at the faithless Florimel.” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed Pauline in # tone vibrat- 
ing with the terrible indignation which convulsed 
her entire form and made her face, her neck, and 
her bosom turn the hue of a peony all in a mo- 
ment: “wretch! is it possible that you can hold 
such language to the sister of the too confiding 
girl whom your villany has robbed alike of her 
virtue and her intellects? Oh! if I did not in- 
terrupt you ere the sentence which contained the 
odious proposition was completed,—if I did nat 
burst forth at once in all the fury of my ontraged 
andiugulted spirit,—it was that amazement para- 
lysed my tongue! Almighty God, is ft possible 
—Oh ! is it possible that this man shall one dey 
reign over the people of England?” 

“ Yos—by heavens, will 1—for you and all the 
people of England together were made to becoine 
my slaves,” exclaimed tho Prince, yielding td a 
sudden access of rage. “And now, Migs Pauline 
Clarerdon—the prude—the pattern-matdeti—-the 
chaste damsel par excellence, I will teach you ttt 
what I have said is true and that you ware bora 
to be subservient to my desires. No more of yoriy 
sentimental trash concerning youy slater: for ya 
father has reaped his reward! ’ Yea—~ahd even aa 
a Barony sufficed as an atonement for Ootwehy 
defoliated virtue, an Harldom will be clutahed ey 
him as ample recompense for Pauline’s hoauwt, 

“Ah! you throw off the mask oompletal 
Prince ?—you proclaim yourvel! a vilais F* avis 
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And as she uttered these words in a voice 
which had risen from the dull tone of despair to 
the excitement of an hysterical frenzy, she sprang 
towards the casement-—tore aside the curtains— 
and rashed into the recess to throw open the 
window. But her hands only encountered the 
shutters—and she felt that theiron bar which went 
across them was fastened with a padlock. 

Staggering back into the room, baffled, disap- 
pointed, and with an increasing terror gaining 
wpon her, the unhappy Pauline vainly endeavoured 
to recéll her self-possession: the laugh of the 
Pyinoe rang half triumphantly, half mockingly in 
her ears—and a voice seemed to whisper in her 
soul that she was undone! 

“My dear girl,” said his Royal Highness, who 
was still lounging negligently before the fire and 
had not moveda step to retain hor when she flew 
so wildly towards the window—“ you must think 
me very foolish indeed, if you imagine that the 
smallest avenue of escape is Icft for you. No~— 
no: though ignorant that I had to deal with a 
atabborn and obstinate prude, yet I came hither 
with all imaginable speed to make preparations 
for your arrival, the moment I saw you safcly 
ensconced in the hackney-coach and my faithful 
Germain mounted on the box.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Pauline; “methought that 
man’s face was not unfamiliar to Ine. But, O 
God! have mercy upon me,” she cried, clasping 
her hands in despair: “ for the wickedness of my 

tors is triumphing in every point.” 

* And the conquest will be speedily achieved, 
dearest Pauline,” exclaimed the Prince, despite 
of your screeme-—~your entreaties—your resist- 
ance! But rather—oh! much rather would I 
that you should come @ willing sacrifice to my 
arms—tender, yielding, and submissive—obedient 
to that destiny which you cannot resist—making 
« merit of necessity, andabandoning yourself tothe 
' fall enjoyment of those ecstatic pleasures iy 

“O horror!" moaned the unhappy girl, sinking 
upon her knees and still clasping her hands with 
the wildness of despair. “What! will no one come 
to my assisiance? is it possible that these walls 
can beat back my screams — my cries for help-——” 

“ Pauline, you must be mad to hope for succour 
in this house,” interrupted the Prince, with a smile 
of almost fiendish satisfaction: “for if you have 
not already guessed that you are an inmate of 
the hospitable dwelling of Mre. Bruce——-” 

“Mrs, Brace!” repeated the wretched Pauline, 
springing from her knees to her feet as if she were 
suddenly electrified: for well she knew that fatal 
name in connexion with her beloved sister's ruin. 
“@ God! have mercy upon me!” she ex- 
claimed—and then, obedient to the impulse of 
flings worked wp to a pitch of the most ox- 
oruciating anguisn, she burst forth intoserexme 
which would have pierced through the thickest 
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cried the Prince, now 





_ silly fool!” 


wuthing forward and wiading hie arms nepund 
her form: then straining her eh & species of 


CHAPTER CXLVI. 


THE HACKNEY COACH AND THE PRIVATE 
CARRIAGE, 


GRIEVED as we are to leave the reader in a state 
of suspense relative to the issue of the adventure 
of Pauline Clarendon and the Prince of Wales, 
wo must nevertheless break the thread of that 
episode fer n short space and return to Covent 
Garden Theatre 

We loft Lord Montgomery and the Circassian 
Slave at the moment when having issued from 
the scene of the masquerade, they stopped in a 
corridor to enable the lady te breathe the fresh air 
which circulated in that place. 

Specdily recovering, and no longer requiring 
any beverage to quench a thirst that had fora 
moment seemed intolerable, the Circassian Slave 
took Montgomery's arm again; and they now 
proceeded tu quit the theatre. Down the grand 
staircase they went—that man wrapped in the 
mystery of the blue domino, and that woman 
whose splendid form was set off to such brilliant 
advantage by the oriental garb that she wore! 
And Lord Montgomery felt prond as well as 
happy in the companionship of this superb 
creature, the flexible graceand soft voluptuousness 
of whose entire figure attracted the gaze of the 
loungers upon the stairs and in the vestibule ;— 
aud as he felt her bosom press gently against his 
shoulder, he hastened his pace—her own of course 
at the same time—in order to be alone with her 
as specdily as possible. 

“Is your carriage in attendance, dear lady ?” 
he asked, in the same low and assumed tone 
which he had all along adopted. 

‘* Not here, Gabriel,” was the softly uttered re- 
sponse. ‘ We muat take a hackney-coach in the 
first instance———” 

‘* Be it so, dear lady,” observed the nobleman. 
“But bave you no cloak to protect yourself 
against the cold 2?” 

“ Ah! I forgot~-’tis upon the landing above,” 
said the Circassian Slave, stopping short at the 
foot of the staircaso as she thus spoke. “ Here is 
the duplicate-ticket which I received from the 
woman who takes charge of the cloaks.” 

“One moment and I will return,” said Lord 
Montgomery ; and, taking the little piece of paste- 
board, he hastened up the staircase. 

The next instant a tall footman in dark livery 
accosted the Circassian Slave, aud with a reapact- 
ful salutation, said, “Is the carriage to take up 
your ladyship here 2” 

+ No, Mason,” immediately ceplied the Circas- 
sian Slave. “You will wait for ms in Groat — 
Russell Street, close by the Brith M ig 
and you will be upon the watch fora bask ae 
coach. I shall not be alone~-and you will 
adopt with promptitude all the necesmiry pre~ 
dautions,” 3 : 

t 


iinveloped in her mantie and jeaning upon 
Montgomery’s arm, sho now issued from the 
theatre; and, a hackney-coach being summoned, 


the disguised pair entered it together. 


“Where to, sir?” demanded the driver, address- 


ing the nobleman. 

‘‘ Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury—and stop 
opposite the Museum,” tho lady hastened to 
reply: and away went the coach. 

“Oh! my dearest friend,” murmured Lord 
Montgomery, now taking the plump warm hand 
of his companion and pressing it fervently in his 
own,—* how can I sufficiently thank you for thus 
remembering me and condescending to renew the 
ineffable delights of that first occasion when you 
made me so supremely happy! Ere now in the 
theatre I had no time to express to you all the 
gratitude I experience—all the raptuies which you 
have excited in my soul—all the bliss which you 
have poured into my heart. But now—the first 
moment that we are really alone together, I hasten 
to give you the fondest, tenderest, and most farvid 
assurances of gratitude—-love—adoration! Olady, 
never have I forgotten, even for an instant, those 
four hours of elysian enjoyment which I tasted in 
your arms; and my soul can scarcely believe that 
so much happiness is in store for it once again— 
but trembles lest it should awnken from a de- 
licious dream and find all the ecstatic thoughts 
which now fill it oozing rapidly away, and all tho 
warmth of its bliseful emotions turning into the 
iciness of a stern disappointment.” 

In this strain did Earl Montgomery continue to 
speak for somo time—his purpose being to post- 
pone as long as possible that moment so perilous 
to his hopes and his entire stratagem, when the 
truth must be revealed and the tremendous dis- 
covery would be made that he was not Lord 
Florimel. For he had already calculated that if he 
were only allowed the leisure and the opportunity 
to excite the passions of this woman whose nature 
was 80 ardent and whose desires were 80 uncon- 
trollable, he would becertain to carry out his adven- 
ture to a successful issue and triumph over any 
feeling of anger or alarm which the discovery of 
the imposture might raise up in the bosom of the 
wanton lady. Ina word, his purpose wasto reduce 
her to the absolute necessity of accepting himself 
asa substitute for the lover whom she hoped to 
meet; and as ho pretty well guessed that the ridein 
a hackney-coach to Great Russell Street was only 
one of the many precautions which the crafty lady 
was wont to adopt, and that some other vehicle 
would receive them at that spot in order to convey 
them elaewhere, he calculated that it would be far 
more conducive tothesuccesa of hieschome ta main- 
tain the cheat until they were within close vicinage 
of their ultimate destination, wherever it might be, 

And fortunate, perhaps, was itfor the success of 
the Earl's stra that the lady had taken tho 
hired vehicle in the first instance. For had she at 
ones entered her own caniage in company with 
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quis ner calriage——a command which, ag a gousie-~ 
man, he would have been bound to abey. * 

Sach might have been the sudden result of the 
adventure hed the private carriage been used in 
the first instance. But, as it was, the Circessian 
Slave did not think it worth while to disturb her 
own mask immediately, inasmuch as it would be 
neceesary to resume it again on passing from the 
hackney-coach: to the carriage: she accordingly 
restrained her longings to press her lips to those 
of her companion ; and, contenting laraslf by re- 
clining her head on his shoulder and abandoning 
her hand to his pressure, she Hstened in « dreamy 
and sensuous rapture to the glowing languege 
which he poured into her ears with all the deep 
tenderness of his whispering voice. 

In a little less than ten minutes the hackney- 
coach stopped; and Montgomery heard some one 
say to the driver, “ You need not gat down-—I will 
open the door—and here is your fare.” 

Immediately afterwards the door of the haoknoy 
coach was oponed by a tall man who had on « 
great coat such as was worn in those times by 
footmen in livery; and his hat was put on in 
such @ way as to shade his conntenance. Mont- 
gomery instantly remembered the tall lxequey 
mentioned by Lord Florimel!, and felt convinced 
that this was the same. 

The momentthe door of the vehicle was 
the Circassian Slave hastened to alight; and the 
Earl immediately followed her. The instant his 
fect touched the pavement, he darted a rapid 
glance up and down the atreet, to ascertain if a 
carriage were in attendance; and he had just time 
to observe that there wasan equipage standing in 
the deep shade thrown by the gate-way of the 
British Maseum, when the hood of his domine 
was pulled completely over his mask and he was 
thus involved in utter darkness. At the same 
moment he heard the hackney-coach drive away ; 
and he was then burried along towards the spot 
where he had observed the carriage standing. 

The vigorous arms which thus dealt so uncere~ 
moniously with him, again reminded him of Lord 
Florimel’s history and seemed to confirm his 
belief that the man in the great coat and the 
slouched hat was the same tall footman who 
figured in that narrative. 

Into the carriage was he now promptly hoisted ; 
and as the door closed behind him, he wag re- 
ceived in the arms of the lady who had already 
taken her place in the vehicle. 

“My own dearest Gabriel,” she exolaimed in a 
tone full of passion, and joy, and anxious longing, 
as the carriage drove rapidly away,“ wa may 
now embrace each other and exchange kisses of 
love and tenderness !” 

And as she thus spoke, she threw back the hood 
of Montgomery's domino-—tore the mask fram his 
countenance, and glued kér lips to his mouth with 
all that frenzied ardour and devouring fary which 
Lord Florimel bad so glowingly described. 
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“ Pardofi—pardon, dearest lady,” murmured 
the Barl, straining her to his breast. 

“© God! who are you ?” she cried with a faint 
shriek; and tearing herself from his arms, sho 

to fall back upon the opposite seat in a 
wtate of utter annihilation. 

The nobleman fell upon his kriees in the car- 

and took her hand, which was abandoned to 
him as if by one in a dream or in a mood of utter 
listlessness, He pressed it to his lips, and he felt 
that it was warm, although it trombled not nor 
indicated any emotion on the part of its owner. 
But that she had not fainted, he could tell by iis 
soft warm contact; and mioreover ho heard the 
low but quick end stifling manner of her respira- 
tions. The interior of the vehicle was dak as 
pitch: but by all that we have just explained, the 
Harl judged that the lady must have fallen into 
that atate of mingled despair and bewildermont 

occasions @ total helplessness. 

* Pardon me, adorable woman—pardon me!” 
be exclaimed, throwing as much tender entreaty 
as possible into that manly tone which he no 
longer sought to disguise. “ It is true that Lord 
Florimel kneels not at your feet: but he who has 
taken his place and now implores your compassion 
your forbearance—your mercy, is as hononrable 
& man. And what is more, I may without vanity 
declare that in personal appearance I am aot de- 
Beiont in some of nature’s bounties. Whether my 
mainers are those of a vulgarian or a gentleman, 
I leave you to judge; and as for my rank, it is 
even superior to that of Lord Florimel. But if 
you would ask me whether I can appreciate as 
well ashe the full amount uf that happiness which 
is to be enjoyed in your society— if you should 
entertain any misgivings with regard to the 
obedience I may be disposed to pay to the terms 
and conditions you will impose upon mc—and if 
you doubt the prudence of trusting yourself to o 
stranger under circumstances so strange—Oh! [ 
beseech you to be ieassured on those points—I 
implore you to place your confidence in me—and 
you will render me the happiest as well as the 
moat devoted of mortals.” 

As Lord Montgomery was giving utterance to 
thie impassioned address, he gradually drew him- 
self in closer contact with the lady who was half- 
sitting and half reclining on the seat; he leant 
euftly towards her—le passed his left arm gradu- 
ally round her form, stillretaining her hand clasped 
in his right,—and he at length approached hisown 
countenance to her burning check. Then at last 
he felt her whole frame vibrate: and drawing her 
still more closely towards him, he ventured to 
fasten his lips to hers. 

For afew momenta she appeared to abandon 
horself to the ecstatic feelings with which that 
long and sensnons kiss inspired her: but, as if 
allin a moment awakening to a full sense of her 
position with a stranger and to o keen apprecia- 
tion of the infamous trick which had been played 
upon her, she started from the Earl’s embrace and 
repulsed him violently, exclaiming in a tone pro- 
foundly troubled, “ Who aro you ?” 

“@ ama friend of Jord Fidrimel, dear lady,” 
‘waa the response d.‘ivered in a vuice of tender 
«a and mournful entreaty; “and I happened 

at hig honse when the masquorade-ticket 
and the domino arrived. The conversation which 
enened led him to narrate the adventure of loveshd 
mywiery that happened to him fifteen months aga; 
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and when he declared that his engagement to the 
Hon. Miss Pauline Clarendon would not permit 
him to keep the appointment so unmistakably 
signified through the medium of the masquorade- 
ticket aud the blue domino, the idea struck me 
that if he were so stoical as to refuse the bliss of 
heaven I would at least make a desperate offort to 
secure that enjoyment for myself. 

“ And was he privy to your imposture? did he 
lend himself to your treachery ?” demanded the 
lady, in a low deep tone which afforded no indi- 
cation of tho feeling that sho now entertained to- 
waids the Ear]—neithor ensouraging him in hope 
nor yet confirming him in despair: and as the dark- 
ness of the tomb prevailed in the vehicle, he had 
no incans of judging her emotions savo by her 
voice, which thus suddenly ceased to be an index, 

‘No, lady,” he said, in answer to her question: 
“ Lord Floiimel is utterly ignorant of my present 
proceeding, and I hope to God that he will remain 
so. Intimate as 1 am with him, it was easy for 
me to obtain possession of this blue domino; ad 
I trusted to my own prudence and your kindness 
for thoiest. And will you not belicve me when 
I assure you that, although I have not seen your 
features and am never likely to obtain a glimpse 
of them, yet that L already love you with an ardow 
—oh! with an ardour which would make me 
undertake any enterpiise and dare any peril to 
render you a service—w hile not even the tempta- 
tion of a sovereign crown should induce me to do 
you harm. Permit me, then, to love you, iny 
woishipped unknown—permit me to be thy slave, 
thou being s0 full of mystery! For the graces of 
thy form have captivated my heait and ravished 
my senses—and I already picture to myself a 
countenance of corresponding beauty. Without 
therefore even beholding that countenance, I can 
love thee well—oh! well—dcar Jady: for I can 
paint in imagination those features which I deem 
fit and suitable for one possessing 50 noble a form 
—and thus ny happiness will be complete! Will 
you, then, scorn such a love as this ?—will you 
reject a passion so earnest, so tender, and so pro- 
found? No: but you will pardon me for any- 
thing savouring of treachery that there may have 
been in my conduct—you will forgive me for the 
imposture which I practisod in order to obtain 
this introduction to thee? For my imagination 
was so inflamed by the nairative which ] received 
from the lips of Lord Florimel, that I was abso- 
lutely tortured with an excruciating curiosity to 
form thine acquaintance—yes, and maddened with 
a burning dosire to obtain thy love! My crime, 
then, has been to adore thee from heatsay—to 
worship thee on account of all I heard concerning 
thee from another ; and surely thero is something 
delicately flattering and touchingly complimentary 
in all this, which would disarm evon the niost im- 
perious and haughty woman of her indignation. 
Speak, lady—oh! spoak—and tell me what I am 
to expect: but remember that this passion which 
T now experience is stronger than myself-~and * 
terrible indeed would prove its disappointment 
and its despair ! 

At the moment when Eat! Montgomery com- 
menced this long addres, the lady had withdrawn 
herself altogethor from the slightest contact with 
him: nota portion af her oriental garb touched 
hie blue domino-—at least so far as she could 
provent euch contiguity in the total darkness 
of the carriage, Dut by degrees aa be apoke, 
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and as his voice gradually grew more tender, 
hiy language more impassioned, and his manner 
more appealing, he insinuated himself closer and 
closer to the Circassian Slave; and she evidently 
became interested in his speech and evinced a 
soft yielding in her own conduct, by not with- 
drawing herself in proportion as he drew nearer 
to hor. Thus was it that his hand preseutly 
touched her own—and the Earl felt every nerve 
in his frame vibrate with pleasure at the warm 
contact. Then ho took that hand—and gently, 
gently he sank down until he was upon his knees 
again—and he pressed the hand to his heart as 
he continued in the fervid strain which we have 
described. 

By degrees he felt the hand trembling in his 
own, then the arm was moreconipletcly abandoned 
to him; and gradually did he become aware that 
the entire form of tho lady was approaching nearer 
and nearer towards him. At length her breath 
fanned his cheek—he could even hear the pulsa- 
tion of her heart as its beating indicated the 
trouble of conflicting emotions—and in a few 
instants a smooth forehead was laid upon his 
own, ‘Then with apparent timidity did he circlo 
her waist with his arms; and as the last words 
of his impassioned appeal fell from his lips, she 
threw herself upon his breast, murmuring in 4 
faint and tremulous tone, “ Yes—I pardon thee—- 
1 pardon thee !” 

Kestatic was the thrill of triumph which passed 
through the form of Montgumery as these words 
fell upon his ears; and in the next moment, 
burning was tho kiss which he imprinted upon 
the moist plump mouth of his charming unknown. 
And he felt her ontire person undulate with a soft, 
gradual, and sensuous writhing, as that kiss 
seemed to pour floods of transport in unto her 
soul; while low and scarcely articulate accents of 
pleasure escaped in a continuous billing murmur 
from her lips—so that the depths of this ardent 
woman’s passion resembled the cord of a harp 
which curls with a wavy movement aid gives 
forth a gentle hun ming sound when thrown upon 
the scorching hearth. 

But all of a sudden the mysterious unknown 
seemed to recollect herself again and once more 
recovor at least a considerable portion if not the 
whole of her presence of mind: fur gently but 
firmly disengaging herself from the nobleman’s 
embrace, she said, “You have not yet told me 
who you are.” 

“Lady, it was an oversight, but unintentional, 
Tcan assure you,” returned the patrician; ‘for 
if you will remember, 1 alluded to my rank when 
I declared it to be superior to that of Lord 
Florimel.” 

“Then, without further preface, who are you ?” 
demanded the lady in a somewhat peremptory 
tone. 

“Tam the Earl Montgomery,” was the response. 

at seemed to the nobleman that a strong spasm 
shook the lady's form as he thus proclaimed him- 
self: atleast he fancied that he caught that abrapt 
kind of start which is perceived in the midst of 
un intense darkness only by the sudden rustling 
which it occasions to the dress. But he was not 
Bure: ard asa profound silence and a complete 
immovability instantaneously followed on the 
part of the lady, he began to think that he must 
have been mistaken and that instead of the an- 
nouncemeritof his name and rank having profuced 
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any particular effect upon her, she wes even now 
meditating what course she t to purse. 

“She doubtless knows me by reputation,” he 
thought within himself; “and she mistrusta me, 
She has perhaps heard that Lam dissi 
—addicted to women, and loose in money ft 
and she trembles at the idea of pushing thie ad+ 
venture any farther. It is even poséible that aie 
may know me—that we are -acquaintaneen—that 
we have mot in the saloons of fashion—and that 
she ecnterlains an antipathy towards me, or a 
dread that I should discover who she is, And yet 
I have not the slightest suspicion who she can ba! 
But then I am acquainted with so many ladies 
of splendid figure; and moreover those whom I 
have been accustomed to see in their ordinary 
apparel, would appear in a different light and to 
greater or lesser advantags in the fancy costume 
of a Circassian Slave. No—assuredly I cannot 
think of any one, within the range of my ac- 
quainiance, whom I can identify with my 
mystciious companion. Or rather J remember a 
dozen whose superb forms would probably look 
equally well if similarly attired. But how can I 
pick out one of those and fix upon her aa my 
unknown charmer opposite? Mo—allis mystery 
in that respect ; and whether we are indeed known 
to each in the glittering world of fashion, or 
whether we are total strangers, her seeret seeme 
safe enough. Why, then, does she thus appear 
to hesitate ?” 

These reflections occupied about a minute, 
during which the Circassian Slave continued silent 
and motionless, as if she were plunged in the 
profoundest reverie. 

‘and you are Eugene Montgomery ?” she at 
length said, with so peculiar au expression in her 
tone that the Earl could not for the life of him at 
the moment determine whether it were indicative 
of satisfaction, swayed by astonishment, or ju- 
fluenced by vexation. “I have heard of your 
lurdship——yes—1 have heard of you—-——-and re- 
port represents you as somewhat wild aud un- 
steady. But still—you are handsome—yes-—very 
handsome, ISugene,” she continued, her voice 
suddenly becoming kind and tender beyond all 
possibility of mistake; “and your nature is 
fervid aud impassioned! Oh! then leb me 
hesitate no longer,” she cried, in a gushing en- 
thusiasm of voice, manner, and feelings: “ but 
let me devote myself to love and pleasure, with 
you as my companion! Yes, Eugene—I pardon 
you fer the pertidy which you practised in order 
to be received as a substitute for your friend; and 
I rely upon your honour that Lord Florime! shall 
remain ignorant of all this. Not that he ia now 
anything to me—or ever was—otherwige than'es 
the object of a transitory caprice which seized 
upon mo fifteen months ago and which revived 
again this weck. Nor do I dread discovery: for 
the precautions I adopted with him and shall 
adopt thie night with you, defy the utmost keen- 
ness of penetration and the de searching of 
curiosity. Nevertheless I would pot that these 
adventures should fecome a common topic pf 
conversation, inasmuch as they might be alladed 
to in my presence and cause me to experience s 
temporary confusion. If, then, you be really 
grateful for the pardon which I have accorded 
you, Eugene ~and if you only entertain towards 
me one hundredth part of al] those impassioned 
feolings which you ere now depicted so eloquently, 
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you will swear to maintain an inviolable secrecy 
ting the incidents of this night?” 

s*¥ swear, beloved lady,” exolainved Lord Mont- 
go “ Besides, you have this guarantee— 
that I do not wish to forfeit Florimel’s friendship; 
which I should assuredly do, were he to discover 
the part that I have played towards you and 
whioh he little expected or intended his narrative 
to suggest. And now, dear lady, are you satis- 
fied ?” 

“Yes, Enugene—perfectly,” was the reply :— 
“and thus do I convince thee of the sincerity of 
my word,” she added, throwing herself into his 
arma aud abandoning herself to his fervid caresses. 

Almost immediately afterwards the carriage 
stopped; and in an instant did the lady draw the 
hood of the domino over the Tarl’s head and tie 
s silk handkerchief around it in such a manner 
that neither the night-breeze nor any movement 
ou his part could throw that cowl back. 

The door of the vehicle was opened! the Cii- 
cagsian Slave descended first—and, guided by her 
hand, Lord Montgomery followed. Then ensued 
predisely the same circumstances which Lord 
Florime!l had detailed in that particular portion of 
his narrative which referred to his own introduc- 
tion to the lady's abode of love and mystery. For 
the Circassian Slave now led Earl Montgomery 
hastily forward: a gate closed behind them—on they 
ment—~and it struck him that they were threading the 
gravel-walk of a garden or similar enclosure. Ina 
couple of minutes they paused: the lady let go his hand 





Jor a moment—he heard a key turn in a lock—~-a door 


opened —his hand was again taken in a warm grasp 
that gave him a re-assuring pressure—they entered 
sone Enritdi once more did the lady pause to 
shut and fasten the door behind them. She then con- 
ducted him up a staircase so thickly carpetted that 
even the clumaiest boots and the heaviest footsteps must 
have passed noiselessly over it ;—and jinally he was 
escorted along a passage into a chamber the atmosphere 
of which was warm and perfumed ! 

There must we leave the nobleman and his 
mysterious but enchanting companion for the 


present. 


CHAPTER CXLVII. 
THE MURDERESS AND HER ACCUSER. 


Ware Pauline Clarendon andthe Prince of Wales 
were brought into contact on the one hand, and 
while Lord Montgomery was in the carriage with 
the unknown lady on the other, an incident of a 
very different nature oocurred on this night of 
multiform adventures. 

Mrs. Brace was seated alone in her parlour, 
pondering upon many things and from time to 
time cheering her spirits with some excellent 

when Harriet suddenly made her appear- 
ence with a countenance as pale as death. 

“What, in heaven's name, is the matter?” in- 
quired the milliner, starting/from her seat aod 
instantancously cejehing the infection of her 
ebigail's dismay. ad 

“ That pao! man-—who was here the other 

mand who would not give his nemae~ 

but who looks like a series et a 
aleost suffocated by the terror that was upon her. 
Ah! what can he possibly want?” murmured 
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Mrs. Brace in a dy jng tone: and a horrible sen- 
sation coming over her, she clung to the mantel- 
piece for support. 

“My God! my God!” exclaimed Harriet, 
hysterically, and wringing her hands at the same 
time: “what shall we do ?’ 

“ For heaven’s sake compose yourself,” esid the 
milliner, ell in a moment nerving herself with the 
courage of despair. “I know who he is—'tis 
Mobbs—and he is accessible to bribery. Besides, 
if he has come alone, he means no mischief-——” 

‘* Yes—ho is alone,” observed Harriet, catching 
eagerly at the hope which her mistress t hus sud- 
denly held ont: “and he spoke civilly enough 
when he asked to see you, ma’am.” 

“ Then introduce him at once, and fear nothing,” 
said Mrs. Brace, assuming a tone of firmness and 
assurance. 

The lady's maid quitted the room ; and during 
the few instants that the milliner remained alone, 
she exerted all the energy of her nature to tran- 
quilise her feelings and compose her looks. For 
in spite of the soothing words which she had 
spoken to Harriet, and with which she had even 
essayed to cheat herself into a belief of thorough 
security, a tremendous misgiving nevertheless lay 
hike a weight of lead upon the guilty woman's 
soul. Sho felt a pain in the chest—~a singular 
sensation, like that of collapse, in the stomach-— 
and a tingling in all her limbs; and when she 
drew a long breath, it seemed as if she were strug- 
gling to thiow some heavy load off her. These 
were the symptoms of her awful alarm—the tor- 
tures which conscience inflicted upon her; and 
despite the almost superhuman efforts which she 
madeto conquer these feelings, 1t was in a horrible 
state of mind, though witha somewhat tranquilized 
countenance, that she met the looks of Mobbs as 
he appeared upon the threshold of her apartment. 

The man was dressed in hisdrabgreatcoat, wore 
his slouching hat, carried a short but thick stick in 
his hand, and was followed by the ugly mongrel 
dog which went about with him when he was not 
very particularly engaged. Altogether, helookeda 
much greater rufflan than nine-tenths of the Lon- 
don rogues and rascals who were wont to tremble 
at his name; and a glacial shudder passed through 
the milliner’s entire form, penetrating even to the 
marrow of her bones. as she beheld his sinister eyes 
settling upon her with a frightful significancy. 

And Mobbs saw how she quafled beneath his 
look and how her body writhed with the paroxyem 
of a profound and searching terror; and he said 
within himself, “Thy Uallows’ Widow was right 
—aud the milliver is a murderess !" 

“ Walk in, Mr. Mobbs—and sit down,” said the 
wretched woman, straining every nerve to seem 
composed, but enduring tortures eo horrible that 
every instant appeared an age, and she felt aa if 
she must either give vent to her exoruciating sen- 
sations in a piercing scream or else be saffocated 
by the ende wvour to subdue her emotions. 

“How aie you, ma'am?” said Mobbs in his 
usual growling tone. “ Come here, you ugly thief 
will ye ?” he cried, thus elegantly apostrophis- 
ing his dog, and bestowing a kigk on the animal 
at the sametime; then,closing the parlour door, he 
advanced into the ropm and took a seat near the 
fire, saying, as he ohueked his hat upon the carpet, 
* It's a cold night ma'am.” 

“Then youshall take something niceend warm, 
Mr. Mobbs, to comifurk you,” exclaimed thamiltiner 
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slightly gathering conrage from thefamiliarity of his | 


conduct; but as she placed the spirit-bottles upon 
the table her hund shook visibly and her wl ole framo 
trembied wiih ile same norvous agitation. 

' “'Thank’ee, ma’am-—I'll help myself to a drop of 
brandy,” said Mobbs; and ashe spoke he morethan 
half filled a tumbler with the potent spirit, adding a 
very moderate quantity of hot water and thrusting 
his dirty fingers into the sugar-basin to extract a 

uple of the largest lumps. 

“And now what has brought you hither this 
evening, Mr. Mobbs ?” inquired the milliner, affcct- 
ing to be busily employed in snufflng the candles in 
order that she might avert her countenance as she 
spoke: then, although the words half suffocated her 
to give utterance to them, sho said, “Any tidings of 
your friend Mr. Grumley ?” 

“'Well—not exactly, ma'am,” returmed asian 
exhaling that peculiat sigh of ploasure which with 
many a follows a draught of some atrong and 









agrecable boverage: “leastways, I can't say as 
yet-——” 

“Ah! then youthink you have obtained some olue 
respecting him ?” cried Mrs. Brace, still keeping her 
countenance turned from Mobbs: for she felt that 
the agonies of her suspense might be read in the 
workings of her features. 

“Well—tospeak candidly, [this + s0+~, 
said Mobbs: and he emptied his tumbler. 

“Won't you take some more? Pray he... , 
self, Mr. Mobbs,” exclaimed the milliner, 
her most winning tone: and, turning towards him, 
she threw her agitated locks upon his countenance, 

“ Thank’ee, ma’am—T'll help myself,” he saig, 
meetine her glance and observing that she recoiled 
from it with a shrinking that extended to her inner- 
most being. “But you was saking me abaut Grom- 
ley—poor Peter Grumisy,” hevontinged, in his cold 
implacable voice; “and i was Lamp dha 
Thad obtained orfancied Pd ohtained a alue ‘ 
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“ And knowing that I felt interested in the mat er, 
you kindly came to acquaint me with the circ: m- 
¢tance—ia it not so?” said the milliner, nerving | er- 
eelf with that desperate courage which seeks a ri icf 
from suspense even at the risk of learning the w 1st 
at once. 

“Well, ma’anr—I can’t exactly say it was ins ch 
a humour that I called to-night,” responded Mol 9s, 
again fixing bis eyes most suspiciously upon h r: 
“for the truth is—and the truth may be as well t id 
at once-——” 

“Oh! certainly,” cried the woman, sinking 1) on 
a chair with a feeling as if her senses were aband n- 
ing her. “The truth——” 

“Js that I have reasons to entertafh suspicic 1s, 
ma’am,” continued Mobbs, leaning forward as 1¢ 





"Ant suspicions—is it possible?” murmuted M ts. 
Brate, id a dyiug tone. 

“Yei—suspicions of the strotipest nature,” p > 

obbs, his tone and looks every inst: xt 
begottrig More ominous, 

* Against whom?” gasped the miflliner, as if het 
vwety life depended upon the answer. 

* Against you?” was the tetriflo response. 

A. strong spastn ¢hack the wretched woman from 
the ctown of her head to the soles of her feet—and 
the nafwral colour quitting her cheeks and leaving 

he ntarble flesh, rendéred her posi- 
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GES SAA TRNOL ES wong tit and acconipa ied by a suffv- 
cating sensation. Frozen with dread kotror—struck 
motionless by a tremendous constertiation, she sate 

g with haggard eyes upon that ill-looking 
| countenance WittdD was Opposite to her, and on which 
she read an expréssion of mingled malignity and 


Inetfabie Was tne ANZUISL enuuted Dy the miliiner 
fer upwards of & minute! Whole ages of excruci- 
ating torture seemed td be cotidensed into that space. 

1 awfully aware of the necessity of saying 
z in reply to the terrific accusation made 
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_. oks were confirming all the man’s suspicions, 

she was utterly unable to compose her features or 
even aseume the most distant semblance of out 


coraingly convinced peyond all 
that the Gallows’ Widow had 
pecrene nena epee eee nop Cent: but he did not wish 
to act with a precipitation that should lead to an 
| immediate explosion. Indeed, it formed no part of 
his plan to urge matters to an exposure at all; and 
therefore he did uot contemplate extreme measures 
with regard to the unhappy Woman. Hoe knew that | 
shawas rich, an@ it had been already settled be- | 
twoen biniself, thethatiows’ Widow, and Cairotty Poll, 
that the ktiowledge of Mra, Brace’s tremendots secret 
shodhd be made the means of extorting considaratta 
sume of money from her. This was s paid which 
suited Mr. Mobbs much better than gesting’ himeelf 


reetbted to office by giving publicity to tha murder 
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disappearance, Therefore, what he now aime. 
was to penetrate into the very depths of the milline 
seeret and ascertain how she had disposed of ' 
corpse of her victim,—so that he might get her oo 
pletely into his power and make her pursea const 
source of supply for his own behoof by holding | 
crime iu terror over her head. 

Such were the man’s calculations;—and acco 
ingly, when he had suffered her to endure all 
poignancy of that alarm which was certain to r 
der her as docile and submissive as his purposes 
qitired, he said in a tone through which he only s 
fered his meaning to penetrate dimly and am 
guouely, “You see, ma'am, that it’s of no use 
deny the thing—and therefore you'd better mak 
friend of me.” 

The milliner started as if from a hideous drer 
Fot her imagination, so intensely tortured, had ¢ 
tured nothing less than the very woist—her imn 
diate arrest, a full exposure, the horrors of Newg: 
and all the consecutive détails usually resultiog tri 
the discovery of so lelftous a crime. But in t! 
words which suddenly broke upon her ears throu: 
this awful vision, she beheld a gleam of hope; a 
instantaneously ¢atching at it with the feverish ha: 
of desperation, even though it shquld prove only 
straw, she said, “ What mean you? Ex, — 
self! How can you serve me asa friénd 2” 

“By not becoming your enemy, to be sure,” wi: 
the immedinte resnonse. “ As matters now stand, 

on guy 
ley——”’ 

“ But you wiil not do so, Mr. Mobbs?—you w 
not ruin me?” murmured the wretched woman, t 
words escaping through the chattering of her 
and Ber VOICE LeU as ICariuALy, AS UCT VOU. 

“ Well, ma’am, it would be a pity to send such 
handsome creatur’ to the @caffold,”’ said the ma 
coolly. 

“Q God! do not allude to such a horror!” cri 
Mrs. Brace in an almost shrieking tone;—and ts 
ing upon her knees at his feet, the elegant millinc 
humbled herself like the veriest mendicant to ths 

1 ruffian who wa 
LALLAIBWIL ase GODUAQIILA~ ¥ Gilg BALE GOBBAIALA VA ALA YALL 
his children ! 

“Come, get up, ma’am~—get up,” he ga 
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“Well—I dare say we shall be able to come tk 
an understanding, my dear madam,” said Mobbs 
whose familiarity, which at any other time would 
have been odious and disgusting to a degree, wa 
now welcomed as a proof of good feeling. “ But he. 
fore we touch on that part of the business, J 
know everything.” 

“ Everything?” repeated Mra, Brase, now wonder- 
ing for the first tithe how much he did already know 
and whence that knowledge was gleaned: and at the 
same time it struck ber that if she hed denied the 
accusation at the very ontect and acted with a for 
titude proper to the emergency, she would not now 
be in the power of an unprincipled villain 
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Mobbs, with a savage emphasis; for he understood 
all the thoughts that had just traversed her mind. 
“And you need not fancy that you can bafile 
me———” 

#Oh! no—no—I do not entertain such an idea,” 
said the wretched woman, now perceiving that it 
was too late to assume the air of innocence and the 
tone of bravado. “I am at your mercy—and you 
can deal with me as you choose.” 

“ That's talking more sensible,” observed Mobbs. 
“ And now, ma’am,” he said, abruptly rising from 
his seat, “you'll be so kind as to show me where 
you've deposited the dead body of my poor friend.” 

“Ah! you wish to ruin me—you mean to expose 
me!” eried the miserable Mra. Brace, an ice-chill 
stiiking to her very heart’s core. “ My God! my 
God!" she exclaimed in a frenzied tone, and pressing 
both her hands to her throbbing brows: “ what will 
become of me?” 

“You will ruin and expose yourself if you go on 
in this manner,” said Mobbs, brutally. “Do you 
want to alarm the whole house? [I teil you that [ 
evill befriend you if you do as I dictate: but if 
not——” 

“My God! I will not irritate you any more—I 
will be obedient—passive—docile,’ murmured the 
unhappy woman, her teeth chattering with the in- 
tense chill of the tremor that was upon her, although 
the atmosphere of the room was agreeably warm. 
“What do you require, Mr. Mobbs?—speak—I am 
at your orders,” 

“{t is now half-past eleven o’clock,” said the man, 
clancing towards the tiine-piece on the mantel ; “and 
{ suppose all your people are pretty well in bed or 
soon will be. It won’t therefore be causing any sus- 
picion if you'l] just quictly take a candle in your 
hand and show me where my poor friend’s body is 
hid. I don’t want to know for any reason preju- 
dicial to you—but merely for satisfaction’s sake.” 

“And you will uot use the evidence against me ?— 
vous will not destroy me?” asked Mrs. Brace, still 
shuddering visibly. 

“If I wanted to do you a mischief, I have suff- 
cient grounds on which to actas matters now stand,” 
replied Mobbs; “and if I had meant it from the 
very first, I should have arrested you at once. Now 
do you understand ?—and will you be satisfied ?” 

“Yes—yes—I ain satisfied,” said the muserable 
woman, 

“Then make haste—take the candle—and do as I 
bid you,” returned Mobbs, 

“ But if any of my servants should be below?” 
said Mrs. Brace, in nervous ajarm. 

“ Ah! it’s below, is it?” muttered Mobbs. “ Well,” 
he exclaimed, “go and get your people out of the 
way—and J’}] take a drop more brandy during your 
absence,” 

This permission to quit his company and go about 
as she liked, unwatched and unattended, did more in 
& single instant to revive Mrs. Brace’s courage and 
inspire her with confidence, than all the man’s caths, 
promises, and protestations of secrecy, silence, and 
friendship, could have done in an hour. A gleam of 
animation even came back to her countenance and 
afaint smile appeared upon her lips—so immense 
was the relief she thus suddenly experienced, 

Issuing from the parlour, she desvended tp the 

vents ball, where ghe fond Frederick Dray apd 
tin earnest aonvereation together—the ether 

- Gomentics having retized to reas 


pencil neat 

The handsome footman and the pratty lady's 
maid were cvidently in a state of mach uneasiness 
and alarm; and they wera woadering togethat 
what could possibly keep Mr. Mobbs so long with 
their mistress, when this lady herself entered the 
servants’ hall. 

“O madam!” exclaimed Harriet, ronning to- 
wards her: “we are so terribly frightened ? 
does he want ?—and is he gone ?” ae ae 

“No—he is not gone,” hastily reaponded Mra, 
Brace: “but you have nothing to fear,” 

“God be thanked!” murmured Harriet, almpst 
fainting with the sudden rebound that her hb 
gave when thus released from the appalling sgs. 
pense that had previously held every chord tight. 
ened to the extremest tension. 

“No—you have nothiug to fear,” resumed the 
milliner, in the same quick and excited tone as 
before: “nevertheless, he knows all — every» 
thidg-—_” 

“Perdition!” ejaculated Frederick Dray. 

“O God!” murmured Harriet, now sinking help- 
lessly upon a chair. 

“Yes—he knows everything,” contiaued Mys. 
Brace: “but he will not betray us—he will accent 
a bribe—he will befriend us—and he insists updn 
my showing him the spot where the body is 
buried.” 

“Ah! then he means treachery of some kind— 
either for now or hereafter,” said Frederick Dray : 
“but I will forestall him,” he added, bis countes 
nance suddeuly expressing a terrible resolution. 

“What mean you, my good fellow ?* demanded 
Mrs. Brace, in a whispering tone: but the sinister 
light which,all on a sudden flamed up in her eyes, 
the ominous contraction of her brow, and the 
nervous trepidation which shook her entire form, 
showed plaimly enough that she already understood 
Frederick Dray full well. 

“You know what I mean, ma’am,” he said, his 
voice becoming low and thick: and having glanced 
towards Harriet to assure himself that she did not 
overhear what was now passing, he fixed his eyes 
with a bold intelligence upon the countenance of 
his mistress, 

“Yes—I do understand you, Frederick,” she 
murmured. “ Bat, my God !—is it necessary—this 
addiuonal crime——” 

“Itcts necessary,” answered Dray. “ Bridg tha 
villain down into the back kitchen—tell him whag 
tale you will—and as he returne—--mind, as ho re- 
turns, I say——J shall spring upon him from the 
pantry. But you must hasten back to him for 
fear he should suspect a plant-—and in the mean- 
time I will get that girl up to her own room,” be 
added, pointing to Harriet, who was sitting, or 
rather lying back half-fainting in an arm-ohair, . 

“ Be it all as you aay, Frederick,” observed Mra, 
Brace: aud she turned hastily away in order ty 
avoid meeting his looks once more—for it seemed 
as if there were murder in them! 

But during the minute she took to retrace hor 
way to the parlour, Mrs. Brace appeared to obtagn 
a wonderful familarity with crime, aa if by the 
sudden inspiration of Satan;—and Geasing almost 
instantaneously to look with horror gpon auother 
murder, she was .e¢d to contemplate if te a neces. 
aity, and then to rejoice at thé idea asa means of 
ensuring her aafety in future, 

In this last-mentioned state of niind was it that 
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ehe once more atood in the presenve of Mobbs, who 
was just emptying his tumbler as she opened the 


“ Well—is all quiet below * he demanded sig- 
nificantly. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Brace, “Two of the domes- 
tics were sitting up: but J sent them to their respec- 
tive chambers. You may come now, Mr. Mobhbs, if 
you please,” 

**Lead the way, ma’am—and I'll follow,” said the 
ex-constable. “Come, Toby, you ugly blackguard.” 

‘These last words were addressed to his dog, which 
kept close at his master's heels, as the master him- 
self followed Mrs. Brace, who carried a candle in 
her band. 

Down to the lower regions of the spacious dwell- 
ing they descended; and on reaching the bottom of 

the staira, Mrs, Brace paused for a moment under 

of trimming with a pin the flaring wick of 
the candle—but really to subdue the sudden feel- 
ing of horror which sprang up in her mind as she 
felt that ehe was now standing as it were upon the 
threshold of anew crime. For from the short pas- 
sage leading to the back kitchen did the pantry open 
enthe right hand; arid the woman knew that Frede- 
tick Dray was concealed there with a murderous in- 
tent, 

* Be quiet, Toby!” exclaimed Mobbs, in a savage 
tone to the dog, which was beginning to give vent to 
alow and pecahar growl in which there was also 
something plaintive, as if the animal's instinct were 
already receiving some strange and mysterious at- 
traction towards the spot where murder’s dire work 
was concealed. “Come along, ma’am,” said the 
ex-conatable, turning towards Mrs. Brace: “ for if 
you don’t act as a guide, this beast will.” 

The milliner shuddered with a profound sensation 
of horror: for it seemed to her as if the very in- 
stinct of animals were sublimated to the degree of 
refinement necessary to eapy, accuse, and expose the 
gran of the foul crime of murder! 

wt gathering all the remains of that moral 
mergy which had been so terribly shaken within 
the last hour, Mrs, Brace led the way along the pas- 
sage; and it was a respite to this miserable woman 
to reflect that the new crime was not to be perpe- 
trated until she and Mobbs should be retracing their 
way back from the spot where the murdered victim 
lay. Thus, even while she had hardened her soul to 
contemplate the death of her companion as an im- 
perious necessity, she nevertheless experienced an 
immense relief in the postponement of the fatal in- 
stant even for a few minutes ! 

The passage was threaded: she strained her ears 
~—Oh! how tensely she strained them to catch a 
sound—the slightest—that might assure her whether 
Frederick Dray was in the pantry or not;~—but all 
was still in that direction! 

She now threw open the door of the back kitchen : 
but so hideous a sensation of terror once more 
seized upon her as her eyes fell on the stone that 
eovered the unbiest grave of the that abe 

on the threshold and leant sgaiust the 
door-post for support, 

# Abt I understand,” muttered Mobba, in @ tous 
which would have been inaudible under any less 

s circumstances, but which was‘es easily 
deeard as the roar of a cannon now that every one of 
1 she wretched woman's senses was strung to the ox- 
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“ My God! my God!” she murmured, her teseb 
chattering and her knees knocking together. 

“Come, ma’am—don’t take on like this,” said 
Mobbs, gradually divesting himself of his wonted 
brutality of manner in proportion as he found her 
getting deeper and deeper into his power: “the 
thing’s done and can’t be helped now. So we must 
roake the best of it.” 

What Mr. Mobbs meant by making the best of 8 
murder, we must leave our readers to judge for 
themselves ; certain however it was that the remark 
carried a sort of philosophical, or rather deaperate 
consolation to the mind of Mrs. Brace—and she 
said in a tone of reviving assurance, “You speak 
truly enough, heaven knows, Mr. Mobbs. Bat 
would to God that it had never happened!” she 
added with the most unfeigned—the most heartfelt 
sincerity. 

“ There, ma’am—you see it’s just as I told you,” 
observed the ex-constabie, pointing towards the dog, 
who was smelling round éhe very identical stone and 
giving vent at the same time to a Jow and hideous 
sound which can only be described as a subdued 
moaning howl]: “ that there animal is as sagacious as 
a Christian—and I needu’t ask where my partner has 
been buried,” 

Mrs. Brace was about to remind the ex-constable 
for the tenth time of his promise not to betray her, 
when she suddenly remembered that the reiteration 
of the pledge on his part was unneceasarypinasmuch 
as Frederick Dray was no doubt lying in ambush to 
silence his lips for ever; and now that she had con- 
quered the first feeling of terror and consternation on 
revisiting the spot where her victim Jay buried, she 
derived a sudden and strange hardihood from the 
thought that a second crime was about to render the 
Jirat one as safe as it could possibly be made. 

But scarcely had this reflection braced her mind 
with that unnatural courage,-— scarcely, too, had 
Mobbs entered the back kitchen and begun to gaze 
upon the stone beneath which his murdered superior 
lay, — when they were both startled by piercing 
screams which appeared to come from above and 
penetrate through the floor, and wall, and chamber 
after chamber, down unto that lowest region of the 
milliner’s establishment. 

For a few moments Mobbs paused and listened 
with breathless attention—as if all his thonghts were 
in an instant diverted from the murder to this new 
and suddenly transpiring subject of interest: then, 
as the shrieks continued in louder waves of thrilling, 
rending, agonising sound, he yielded to the impulse 
of his own inatincts—and, forgetting that he was no 
longer a coustable nor bound to take nofice of any 
euch occurrence, he snatched the candle from Mra. 
Brace’s hand and darted away like one demented 
with the dog at his heels. 

So sudden was this movement on his part that the 
rush which he made along the passage struck a panic 
to the heart aud paralysed the arm of Frederick 
Dray, who had been holding himself in readiness to 
spring forth from the pantry; and the club which 
he had provided for his murderous purpose fell from 


his grasp. 

As for Mrs. Brags, she stood petrified and stricken 
dumb for a moment,—dnssmich as she suspected 
ouly too well whence thoas.rending shrieks emanated, 
and she was teéaebated by the ides of such « ruffian 
as Mobbs interfering in the matters but alsioat at 
+1 - sou owt intent the agpelling, maddening, haw 
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rifying reminiscence shot through her brain that she 
was now alone in the sepulchre of her murdered 
victim,—and, as the light was rapidly disappearing, 
she rushed forth from the back kitchen with a shriek 
‘of mortal ageny. 

At the same moment Frederick Dray, having reco- 
vered his presence of mind, emerged from the pantry ; 
and the wretched woman, sinking beneath the weight 
of accumulating misfortunes, threw herself into his 
arms and fainted, The next instant the light disap- 
peared and total darkness prevailed in that place ;— 
for Mobbs had already gained the top of the stair- 
case leading to the ground-floor—and he had taken 
the candle with him! 

The shrieks continued: he paused for a moment 
to listen—and his quick ear informed him that they 
came from premises behind those where he now was, 
A passage leading in that direction met his view— 
and he rushed along it, shading the light with his 
hand in order to protect it from the current of air 
which his rapid progress created. A door barred his 
way—but it opened to his touch; and, entering an~ 
Other passage, he instantaneously perceived that he 
had thus forced his way into the house which was at 
the back of Mrs. Brace’s, but the front of which he 
knew must logk upon St. James's Square. The dis- 
covery that the two dwellings thus communicated, 
excited his curiosity, thereby forming an additional 
impulse to urge him on. At the end of this second 
passage a door opened into a hall lighted by a 
lamp, and where a footman was seated in « lounging 
posture, his whole aspect and manner denoting the 
most supreme indifference to the sounds of anguish 
which still came with piercing note from above. 

“ Holloa! who are you, and what the devil do you 
want?” cried the footman, now starting to his feet 
as Mobbs rushed into the hall, followed by his 
dog. 

“Don’t you hear that row, you cursed sleepy 
fool?’? demanded the ex-constable savagely ;—and, 
without pausing to hear the flunkey’s reply, he sprang 
up the handsomely-carpetted and well-lighted stair- 
ease,—the mongrel keeping close at his heels. 

Suddenly the shrieking ceased — but not before 
the keen and experienced ear of Mobbs had caught 
the direction whence it came ;—and, guided by that 
clue, he unhesitatingly burst open the door facing the 
head of the staircase. 

“Damnation! what means this intrusion?” de- 
manded a fine, tall, portly man dressed in a Turkish 
costume, and who held in his arms the senseless form 
of a lovely creature attired in the picturesque garb 
of a Flower Girl. 

“ Why, that rape and ravishment and all kinds of 
things are going on here,” said Mobbs;—* and it's 
my dooty to perwent them,” he added, still forget- 
ting that he was no longer a peace-officer, but obsy- 
ing the impulse of those habits which had become 
second nature. 

Then, as he thus spoke, he flung aside the candle 
which he had brought with him, and seising the 
Prince of Wales with his right hand, he swung him 
completely round, while with his left arm he tore 
the senseless Pauline from the royal valuptuary’s 
embrace. — 

At the same moment the dog, naturally regarding 
the Prince as some enetay of his master’s and thare- 
aye spay te mile : ey ea 

ow at the royal legs and 
tapping and barking in a moat discespec 
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atthe heels and ankles of the heir-apparent to the 
British throne! 

“Call off your cur, you damned rascal!” cried 
the Prince, exasperated almost to madness, as he 
danced about to avoid the teeth of the annoying 
mongrel. “Do you hear me, sit?—call off your 
dog! By the living God——But perhaps you de 
not know who I am 2” ‘i 

“ Some swell-mob scoundrel dressed up in mas- 
querade toggery,” said Mobbs, who at that moment 
was conveying Pauline Clarendon to a sofa-—tha 
disturbance having startled her from the deep swoon 
into which she had fallen. 

But springing to her feet, the beauteous maiden 
threw a rapid glance around; and finding herself 
freed from the odious embraces of her royal tor- 
mentor, she paused not to reflect how she had been 
delivered nor even to thank her deliverer ;—but, 
obedient to the impulse of the terrors consequent 
on the startling manner in which she had been 
awakened, she darted from the room. 

“Stop her! stop her, I command you!” cried the 
Prince of Wales, no longer able to control either 
his words or his actions; and he rushed after the 
flying damsel, 

“At him, Toby!” ejaculated Mobbs;—and in a 
moment the teeth of the dog were fixed in the heir- 
apparent’s right leg. 

And the heir-apparent,—Oh! crowning ignominy ! 
roared most lustily, while Pauline Clarendon, 
snatching up her cloak on the landing, bounded 
along—descended the stairs half-a-dozen at a time 
—and, opening the front door, rushed from the 
house. For the hall was empty, the footman whom 
Mobbs had encountered there, having hastened into 
the other house to alarm Mrs. Brace with the intel. 
ligence that a rough-looking fellow with a mongrel 
dog had invaded the sanctity of that portion of the 
establishment which was ceveted to “fashionable 
accommodation.” 

In the meantime Mobbs had called off his dog; 
and the Prince of Wales, throwing himeelf ex- 
hausted and bleeding upon a sofa, was about to 
overwhelin the ex-constable with the astounding re- 
velation of his name and rank, when even through 
the turmoil of his enraged feelings flashed (like 
lightning through the stormiest clouds) the convic- 
tion that he would only be covering himself with 
ridicule and enhancing his humiliation to the exe 
tremest verge were he to inform that sordid-looking, 
coarse, and ungainly ruffian who he really was. 

“Ah! it’s all wery weil to lie there kicking 
that infernal row,” said Mobbs, who, although he 
had seen the Prince of Wales more than once jn his 
life, did not recognise him in the masquerading 
garb: “but you've nobody to thank for all this bias 
yourself, What the devil! are ‘the king's lieges to 
be raped and ravished by auch disguised makegany- 
jumpers as you, in spite of their cries and ‘ 
I shouldn't be doing my dooty as a Bow Street 
runner——"” 

And then Mr. Mobbs suddenly stopped short ; for 
the remembrance flashed to his mind that he was‘he 
longer in the service of the peace, 

* Ah! you're an officer—are you f” said his Royal 
Highness, who, despite the bitter annoyance which 
he felt and the pain which his lacerated leg was 
causing him, nevertheless petogived the imperious 
necessity of extrivating himesifas promptly and alee 
frorn the present dilemme 
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‘ ve I dare say you know what it is to let a gen- 

esoape out of a difficulty by .means of a 
en key; and as the girl has come to no harm, it 
would be useless for you to carry the matter any 
farther, There—take those ten guineas and be off. 
i You've done me quite mischief enough already--or 
sather your dog has,” added the Prince, with a sup- 
| pressed moan, as he tied his handkerchief round the 
} wounded lim. 
| Well, gir, I'm sure I don’t want to make things 
‘ more uncomfortabler than they are at present,” said 
‘ Mobbs, picking up with ill-concealed satisfaction the 
| gold pieces which his Royal Highness threw down 
upon atable, “But you must know that if gentle- 
| ten like you will get into scrapes, they stand the 
chauce of bringing the law about their ears.” 
; wy paid you to take your departure, and not to 
| remain here lecturing me,” said the Prince, with all 
' the dignified hauteur that was natural to him. “ But 
stay—one rnoment,” he cried, a sudden icea striking 
| hiss: “how came you to burst into this room ?—or 
tather, how was it that you were jn the house at 
all?” 

«“J'd better leave it to this good lady to explain to 
yon, sir,” remarked Mobbs, pointing towards Mrs. 
Brace, who at the moment burried into the room, 
followed by Frederick Dray and the other footman. 

* Huph!” said the Prince, placing his finger upon 
his lip to warn the milliner not to utter a word which 
mighc make known his rank to Mobbs: for he saw 
by the agitation and dismay which her entire ap- 

ance exhibited that it was more than probable 
she might blurt forth something calculated to betray 
nis incognito, 
| J will call again to-morrow night. In the mean- 
| time you've nothing to fear, ma’am,” hastily whis- 
' pered the ex-constable as he passed by the milliner; 
and, calling his dog to follow him, he took his de- 
parture, well pleased with the result of the adven- 
ture and chinking the gold in his pocket. 
i “You may retire,” said the milliner to Frederick 
| Dray and the other footman: then, the moment they 
' had Jeft the room, she turned towards the Prince, ex- 
claiming, “ My God! what has happened? But it 
was not my fault—you cannot blame me——Oh! I 
am going mad—mad !” 

And flinging herself upon a chair, she pressed her 

hands to her throbbing brows, as if she could thereby 
: steady her reason which she felt to be rocking upon 
_ ita throne. 
* Whatin the devil’s name is the matter with you?” 
, demanded the Prince, who was glad to find a vent 
for his exeerable ill-humour even thongh it were 
| against a poor defencelesr woman-—and that woman 
I the pander to his vile pleasures. “Did that Bow 
| Street runner come to make inquiries concerning the 
Magsman your husband !—or how was it that such 
| an ill-looking ruffian came to be in the house at this 
time of night?" 

“Mr. Harley—your Royal Highness—this is cruel 
——wngenerous— unkind to a degree,” sobbed the 
wretched milliner. “I—J—do not deserve—saoh— 
sugh—treatment at your hands;”—and then she burst 
into a flood of tears, 

“Come, Fanny—this is stupid,” said the Prince, 
somewhat mollified by her grief. “I spoke hastily 

_nakind: ; will admit: but when one has 

hee® interrdpted just at the moment of succens 

with a lovely creature—then subjected to the brutal 

mpaite of a low ruffian—next bitten in the lex by an 
ae 
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accursed dog that may be mad for anything I know 
to the contrary ——® 

“ Bitten—by a dog!” screamed Mrs, Brace, start- 
ing to her feet and surveying the Prince with dis 
may. “Oh! is this possible 2” 

“Quite possiole—inasmuch as it has happened,” 
said the heir-apparent, pointing to the bandage on his 
leg. “But I will hasten home and get Dr. Somers 
to look to it at once. Relieve me from suspense, 
however, before I take my departure—and tall me 
how that man came to burst into the room: for surely 
the girl’s sercams could not have been heard in St 
James’s Square ?” 

“ No—no,” responded the milliner hastily. “The 
officer came ona little business of his own—to—-to 
—in fine, to receive some money for the affair of 
Caroline Walters ;—and being in the other house, he 
heard the shrieks -—” 

“Enough, enough,” exclaimed the Prince. “I am 
satisfied now. He did not recognise me—and I gave 
him ten guineas to go away quietly. But I was 
fearful that if the girl’s screams had been heard oute 
eile, a crowd night have collected. ‘Your explana-, 
tion has however put my mind at rest on that head, 
And now, my dear Fanny, forgive me for what I 
said just now—and don’t think the worse of your 
old friend on account of a passing petulance on his 
part. Conie—one kiss~and then I will take my 
departure.” 

But as the milliner raised her countenance to- 
wards the Prince, he perceived that it was haggard 
and had a ghastly Jook; and fixing his eyes more 
intently upon her, he saw that the traces of pro- 
found horror and bitter grief were upon every linea- 
ment, despite her endeavours to assume a composed 
aspect, 

“Whatin the name of heaven is the matter with 
you?” inquired the Prince, somewhat alarmed, inas- 
much as there were so many of his own little affaira 
nixed up with those of Mrs. Brace that he did not 
know how far lier present cause of annoyance might 
affect himsclf, “Tell me, Fanny—what is the mat- 
ter with yon?” he repeated, more emphatically 
still. 

“ Nothing—nothing—I can assure you,” she an- 
swered. “Only the events of the last few days— 
Rose Foster's affuir—that of Caroline Walters—and 
now the alarm of this night,—all these haye un- 
stung my nerves.” 

“Well, you must take courage and console your- 
self,” said the Prince, not for an instant suspecting 
that anything more serious than the circumstances 
she had enunrerated was preying upon her mind 
“And now good night. I myself am infernally 
vexed at the issue of the adventure with Pauling 
Clarendon——” 

“Pauhne Clarendon!” ejaculated Mra. Brace, 
foigetting for a moment .all the causes of her own 
affliction in the amazement with which the Prince's 
worus had filled her. 

“Well—since J inadvertently let the name es- 
cape me,” he observed, with a amile, “I shall not 
attempt to conceal the truth. Besides, | may re- 
quire your assistance in the matter——” 

“And that was Pauline Clarendon whom you 
brought hither just now?” remarked the milliner 
still under the inflaence of a profound and eomewhat 
paintul surprise, “ What-~is it possible that the 
amour with her upfortunate sister did pot eattse both 
you and me auffiglént alarta—-—" 
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I eame in so hurried a manner to you just now and 
told you that I had seen the loveliest figure in the 
whole world at the masquerade and that Germain 
was about to bring the unknown hither, I declared 
that I was already maddened by the elegance, grace, 
and virgin freshness of that transcendent form. I 
was then utterly ignorant who the Flower Girl 
could be: but when she revealed her countenance 
in this room—Oh! then never did Pauline appear so 
ravishingly beautiful! A thousand charms on no 
former occasion observed by me, were instanta- 
neously discovered—and she struck me as being 
more lovely than Octavia. Think you, then, that I 
will abandon the hope of this conquest ?—think you 
that I will renounce mj pursuit of her? No—no 
—a hundred thousand times no! And it was also 
because she was haughty and reproachful—because 
she looked daggers at me with her magnificent eyes 
—and because she darted forth galling arrows in the 
shape of words from between the parting roses of 
her lips,—aye, it is also on this account that I wall 
wave war against her stubborn virtue, so that my 
vengeance and my bliss shall be crowned with 
triumph at the same moment! Seek not therefore 
to turn me from my purpose: but on the contrary, 
prepare to lend me your aid when I may require it, 
And now once more good night.” 

‘Thus speaking, the Prince guitled the room; and 
mufiiing himself up in an ainple cloak, he returned 
ou foot to Carlton House. 


CHAPTER CALVIT 


THE BOUDOIR OF LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
WE must now return to Lord Montgomery and the 
Circassian Slave whom we left.at the moment when 
the latter introduced the former inio a chamber the 
atmosphere of which was warm and perfumed. 

Quitung her hold upon the uobleman’s hand, his 
fair companion locked the door; and he heard her 
tahe out the key, which she deposited somewhere in 
the room, She then bade him remove the hand- 
kerochief from around his head and throw off his 
mask and domino; and when he had done this, he 
found, as of course he had expected, that the cham- 
ber was involved in the most pitehy dai kness. 

That this was the same room of which Lord Flo- 
rimel bad spoken, Montgomery felt convinced the 
instant that he set foot in it: for the approaches to it 
were precisely the samme, as detailed in italic at the 
close of the hundred and forty-sixth chapter; and 





My dear Fanny,” interrupted the Prince, ia a 
resolute tone, “itis useless to remonstrate! When 
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a flood of rapture pouring in unto his soul; “what 
sale pepeiness can eouipase al i vie 

And then, as one arm clasped her supple, yi 
and luxurious form, he cet his right hand aan 
singly over her countenance, and he aa ay by the 
touch that her features were beautifully formed, while 
her cheeks were of velvet softness in one d 
plump and firm in another. Her breath ‘was as fra- 
gtant as the zephyr which passes over the aweeteat 
flowers; and he had already observed beneath 
mask, when in the theatre, that her teeth were 
as pearls and faultlessly even. 

“Now tell me candidly, my dear Eugene she 
observed as her head reposed upon his shoulder,— 
“tell me what you think of the woman who could so 
far forget herself as to become the heroitie of auch an 
adventure a6 this whereof you yourself are the hero,” 

TI wag about to reply, my charming friend,” said 
Montgomery, “ that the intoxication of the happiness 
which I experience leaves no leisure for reflection 
and indeed that I have no wish to think of anything 
save the ineffable delight which [ enjoy in your s0- 
ciety. But your question has forced the subject 
upon my thoughts; and I will candidly declare that 
I consider you to be wise iu following the dictates 
of your feelings aud the impulse of your tenderest 
passions in strewing the rugged paths of this world 
with as many flowers as possible. You are formed 
for love and pleasure:—Oh! yes—your nature and 
your person are alike glowing with raptures, to 
rience and to umpart them! And I love you] 
swear by everything sacred that I love you—and 
perhaps all the more fervently, all the more madly, 
because of this mystery with which you eavelep 
yourself and which constitutes an additional charm,” 

“You love me—you love me,” inurmured the in 
passioned woman, yielding herself unresistingly to 
the caresses which the nobleman lavished upon her 
and courting the voluptuous toyings in which he in: 
dulged: “but of what nature is this love, Bugene t 
Oli! do not deccive me—but confers that it is the 
mere excitement of the imagination and the passions 
—an excitement that will leave no durablasentiment 
belund !” 

“On the contrary, my dearest unknown, ex- 
claimed Montgomery, speaking with fervour and 
straining her passionately in his embrace,“ I 
never, never forget these moments of love so ineflably 
delicious ‘and so truly elysian! Ah! if there were « 
light m this chamber, you could tell by my eyes—by 
my whole countenance—that I am speaking the 
truth: but even in the midst of this darkness may’st 
thou obtain a proof the strength of those emotions 
which 1 feel! ‘There—place you hand apon my 
heart—does it not palpitate with the as re 


tenderness which is aot altogether sensual? 
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even now, with the full enjoyment of bliss within my 
reach, do I prefer reclining with you for « a 
this manner—my afm round your waist—~your 
upon wy shoulder—your breath fanning my éheek 
—your bosom heaving against my chest—and your 
voice flowing in the sweetest melody upon my Aart, 
Yes—there 1s sentiment in all this ;—and where there 1 
is sentiment, something more permanent than a mere 
gross passion hath assuredly an existence, Again 

it would be pouring gall into the cup af ambrosia of 
which I am now drinking auch deep draughts, werd 
you to tell me that this is the lagt time as well as the 
first that I am ever to enjoy ao much happiness, I 
ahall know nota greater joy than thatof mestiig you 
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he speedily found that not only was it furnished in a 
most luxurious manner, but that certain articles of 
furniture were pracisely the same as his noble frend 
had represented, That is to say, the table stood be- 
tween the sofa and the bed; and near the head of 
the bed there was a large arm-cluir. 

“Seat yourself by my side, dear Eugene,” said the 
lady, in the most tender cadence of her melting and 
musical voire, taking his hand at the same time and 
thus bringing him clese to her upon the sofa; then 
throwing her arma about his neck, she drew him to- 
_— her and their lips met again in a loug, burning 

“Dearest, dearest lady,” exclaimed the nobleman. 
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ain: I could know not a greater misery than that 

being separated from you for ever. Now, then, 
adored lady—tell me whether you think I love you ?” 

“ Yes——I believe that you experience an interest in 
me, Eugene,” said the unknown, interrupting herself 
at every word to bestow upon him the tenderest 
kisses; “and I at once promise you that we shall 
meet again.” 

“Thanks—ten thousand thanks, sweet lady, for 
this assurance," cried the Ea in unfeigned rapture. 
“But you will not allow too long an interval to 
elapse——” 

“ No,” was the soft response: “ for 1 myself shall 
be only too happy to renew the pleasures of this 
meeting,” 

“Then you love me, dear lady—you love me?’ 
exclaimed Montgomery, in a tone evincing the 
anxiety with which he awaited her answer. 

“Yes--I Jove you, Eugene,” said the mysterious 
ouknown; “for I now find that you are as amiable 
and agreeable as you are grandiy handsome. And 
at some future meeting,” she continued, in a still 
lower and softer tone, as if her entire being were 
melting under the influence of her emotions,—“ at 
some future meeting it may be that I shail throw 
aside the mask of mystery and tell you who J am.” 

“ Beloved friend,” said the nobleman, “I care 
not who you may be, inasmuch as I adore you for 
yourself only—and whether you are a Duchess or a 
humble gentiewoman, my sentiments must ever re- 
main the same. But there does exist a reason where- 
fore I should rejoice in the dissolution of the mystery 
which at present surrounds you—and that is because 
| L should then behold with my eyes that countenance 
which Ican only now contemplate with my imagi- 
nation. On this account shall I hail with an inde- 
seribable ecstacy the moment when you may choose 
to place a full and complete confidence in me.” 

“ And the arrival of that moment depends alto- 
gether upon yourself, Eugene,” said the lady, one of 
her fair hands playing caressingly with his counte- 
harce, 

* Upon myself!" he repeated. “Oh! explain the 
meaning of your words, my well-beloved—and teach 
sme how [ can merit your confidence.” 

“Listen to me, Eugene—and I will be candid 
with you,” said the lady, in a tone of tender gravity. 
“The ardour of my temperament induces me to 
seek the pleasures of love in the manner which 
brought Lord Florimel to my arms, and which has 
thie night thrown you and me together. I am un- 
married—-immensely rich-and entirely my own 
mistress, But you will ask wherefore I have not 
eought in marriage the legitimate gratification of 
my passions? In explanation I naust inform you 
that I have ever held in abhorrence the idea of being 
chained to one individual; and moreover, knowing 
the frailty of my nature, I should have shrunk from 
the bare thought of becoming the wife of an honour- 
able and perhaps kind-hearted and confiding man, 
to whom it would have been impossible for me to re- 
main constant. Under all these circumstances J 
preferred the adoption of that luxurious, free, and 
unshackled existence which was led by the celebrated 
Manon Lescaut of France—with this difference, 
however, thig whereas she threw rieither veil nor 
gloss over her amonrs, I have hitherto donoealed 
tine beneath that impenetrable mystery whieh hides 
my name, rank, and even personal identity at this 
ery snoment frem yourselL Wall, fet sie youre 
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have I led this life: and yet my lovers have boen 
comparatively fow—amnd those all selected according 
to the passing whim of a moment. Now, however, 
I begin to grow weary of that existence; and I ey- 
perience the necessity of having some one whom J 
may love and by whom I shall be beloved. I do 
not think of marriage—no, not a whit more now than 
i did when first abandoning myself to this career ot 
what may be termed mysterious voluptuousness, 
But I long to find a man who is handsome, elegant, 
and agreeable, and who possessas those honourable 
and delicate feelings that will render him silent a8 
the tomb in respect to the real position in which he 
stands towards me. For the world believes me pure 
and virtuous—my name is untarnished—and my 
reputation is spotless as the mirror. To preserve 
this fair fame is naturally my object ;~—and there- 
fore the man who secretly becomes my lover, must 
be one deserving the confidence reposed in him. For 
my honour—and in that word are alau comprised 
my happiness and my very life—would be in his 
keeping; and before I can bring my mind to put 
so immense a trust in any human being, I must re- 
ceive ample proofs of hie worthiness, And here I 
will observe that so extraordinary are the precau- 
tions which I adopt to conceal my frailty from 
every eye, that not even the domestics who attended 
the carriage which brought you hither just now, sus- 

t for a moment the real purpose of your coming. 
I shall not reveal to you the tale which I invent on 
such ocoasions and which they implicitly believe: 
suffice it to say that it is so feasible as to be convinc- 
ing to them—and not a suspicion exists in their 
mind as to the purity of their mistress. Thus, my 
dear Eugene, you perceive that hitherto my amours 
have been conducted with a security and a safety 
which leave my reputation untainted; and I shall 
not lightly nor hastily break down a single one of 
all the defences and precautions with which I have 
surrounded my proceedings.” 

“ And if I were to convince you, beloved lady,” 
said Montgomery, who had listened in a strange kind 
of bewilderment to the singular avowals and expla- 
nations which were wafted to his ear ina voice of 
such melting softness,—* if I were to convince you 
that I am worthy of your confidence—that I possess 
those feelings of honour and delicacy which you de- 
scribed-———-” 

“In that case, my handsome Eugens,” exclaimed 
the unknown, in a voice that trembled with ecstatic 
emotions, while her whole frame vibrated beneath 
the same influence as she lay embraced in his arma, 
—“in that case, my handsome Eugene, you would 
only have to demand the revelation of my name 
and rank and to desire that the light of day should 
shine upon my countenance in your presence—and 
you would be gratifted. Fur I may aay with trath 
that I bear a proud name—and without vanity that 
I am beautiful !” 

“ Bat of what nature is the proof you raquire with 
regard to myself, dear lady f” asked Montgomery, 
his curiosity exoited to an almost intolerable pitch, 

* On that head, Eugene, I will give you some axe 
planations,” was the reply. “Know, then, that the 
man who would seek my confidence must begin by 
giving nse his own; and to learn my secrets he mist 
entrust me with all those whioh he cherishes in his 
own breast. fe must unbesom himself entirely te 
me, even to tlie revelation of any little acts or deeds 
i» his life on wuich he may look bask with regret ov | 
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shame. And if his earlier years have been sullied 
by any crime, so much the better for the purpose 
we are now discussing.” 

“I do not comprehend you, mysteriens being 
that you are!” exclaimed Lord Montgomery, a 
« Bight shudder passing thiough bis fran 

“Oh! I will soon render myself intelligible, 
Eugone,” she replied, mingling her words with 
caresses—as if sho felt that ho tremtblod and was 
anxious to reassure him. “For can you not under- 
stand that the individual who places himself as it 
were in my power, instantaneously and by virtue 
of that fact renders himeelf wortly to become the 
depositor of my secret? And therefore do I say that 
if he have committed some crime, it is all the better 
for such a purpose, inasmuch as if he confide his 
honour, hia Hberty, or his life to my keeping, I 
could not for a moment hesitate to entrust my 
reputation in his hands. A mutual necessity binds 
ue to ; and we heve a reciprocal interest 
in ser each other. For if the man whom I 
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thus select as my lover has at any period of his life 
committed a deed which lhe would blush to avow 
or tremble to have made public,—be it swindling, 
1ape, robbery, forgery, or even murder,—I should 
be all the more ready to trust him, andall the more 
confident in the safyty ot my seuret. Nor should I 
love him the less: on the contrary, it would give 
mo pleasure to sooth his wounded spirit—and even 
his remorse would recommend him themoreclogely 
to my affections, because [ should rejoice in the 
fact that he was thus dependentupon me for solace 
and sympathy. If he were poor, or a spendthrift, 
I should likewise love him with the @reater ar-e 
dour, because I should feel that he was mors 
completely mine, inasmuch as by placing the riches 
of my purse at his disposal 1 should ensure bis 
gratitude and touch all the tenderest festings, of 
his nature. Now, therefore, niy dear Eugene, 
you perceive that I am prepared to accept asa 
paramour a man ‘whose name must be honour- 
able, though hie private life by sullied—a man 
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who, like mj: elf, cau look the world in the fuce 
but who dares not take a survey of his own soul. 
In a word, such a man must first place himself 
entirely in my power, before I will cunsent to 
place myself in his; and he who will do this to 
prove his devotion, not only gains my love for 
evermore, but may likewise enjoy the use of those 
superfluous thousands which I now bestow upon 
thankless relatives or equivocal public inatitu- 
tions." 

* J have dwelt with an interest the most pro- 
found, dear lady, upon every word which has 
fallen from your lips,” said the nobleman, bewil- 
dered by her language and intoxicated by the fond 
ardour of her caresses; “and J now comprehend 
you fully. But suppose that I was to tell yon, 
while becoming a candidate fur your permanent 
love, that I have never committed a deed the re- 
velation of which would place me in your power, 
and that Tam therefoie unable to give you the 
guarantees which you require.” 

** Were you to tell me this much, Eugene,” re- 
plied the lady, in a tone of prompt decision, “J 
should not believe you—and indeed you would at 
once destroy all the confidence which I might be 
previously disposed to place in you. Becausa there 
breathes nota man who has devoted himscli to 
pleasure and who is known to be extravagant and 
even profligate,—thera breathes ndt such a mau 
who can hold his head erect and proclaim himself 
sinless. No—it is impossible! And, moreover, 
were you to dare breathe such an assertion in my 
ears, it would take the aspect of an insult: foras- 
much asit would be contrasting your ow n vaunted 
virtue with my frailty and shame.” 

“ Dearest lady, { do not pretend to be immacu- 
late,” said the Earl. lowering his voice toa whisper: 
“nay, more—I will even confess—— ” 

* Ah! now you inspire me with au increasing 
confidence, Eugene—iny handsome Engene !" va- 
claimed the impassioned unknown ; aud fastening 
her lips to his mouth, she bestowed upon him so 
long, luxurious, and burning a kiss that bis form 
quivered with a perfect fionzy of ecstatic sensa- 
tions, and he experienced all the delicious ebiicty 
of the soul’s thrilling raptuies. Yes, now 1 be- 
gin to adore you, my Eugene,” continued the Cir- 
cassian Slave, her bosom heaving and falling with 
yoluptuous tumult against hischest: “and I will 
make you the god of my worship—the idol of my 
devotion, if you have only the courago to gain my 
confidence. Qh! I already fec] that we ate des- 
tined to arrive at a full and compl te understand- 
ing with each other ;—and I now rejoice at the 
deception which you practised in o: der to take the 
placeof yourfriend Florimel. Foryou, my Eugene, 
can appreciate the love and tenderness which 1 
am prepared to bestow upon you, and which will 
place all T possess at your disposal! Yes—there 
is no sacrifice that I will net make for you, Eugene, 
in order to prove the strength—tho ardour—the 
pormanence of my attachment; and in return you 
will over be as kind and amiable as you are now.” 
* “Oh! every word you utter constitutes an irre- 
sistible temptation, syren that thou art!” murmur- 
edthe nobleman, now intoxicated with passion and 
maddened with desire to a degree whith rendered 
him reckless of everything inthe whple world eave 
the charming object of his present enthusiasm. 
“ Never did I become so completely a t the 
witching influence of weman as I now eyer 
was Leo utterly enthralled by thé megie of ber 
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voice, the tender persuasiveness of her tongue, and 
the ardour of her caresses. Oh! to behold your 
countenance—to look into the depth of those eyes 
which must be so beautiful—to gaze upon the ex- 
pressive softness of those features which are fault- 
less even to the touch as I pass my hand over them 
—to behold the flush of love and pleasure upon 
yourcheeks—and to see that bosom’s heaving which 
I now jeel,—Oh! what sacrifice would I not make 
—what price would I not pay? ‘Yes; even if it 
were placing my more than honour—my very ex- 
istence—in your power, I should not hesitate !” 
“Then you do love me, Kugene—you love me, 
although you have not seen my face?” exclaimed 
the Circassian Slave, throwing freshfervour if pos- 
sible into her caresses and amore thrilling tender- 
ness into her voice. “ But J have already told you 
that lamel cautiful— and it will be a proud moment 
for me when I can reveal my countenance to your 
eyes! Oh! then, I shall not fear the result of the 
impression which will be made ypon you; on the 
contrary, I lave vanity enough to believe that 
you will bless the day that gave such a mistress tos 
your arms. Moreover,—-and you will excuse me 
for again touching upon such a subject at such a 
moment,—I know that your resources have been 
well nigh absorbed by your love of pleasure and a 
1uinouslaw-suit ; and it will be my joy and delight 
to bring back smiles to your lips by placing some 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds in your hands. 
Yes, I have that sum at my disposal at the pre- 
sent time; and it is your's, Eugene—your’s, as a 
small token of my Jove—~as a proof of my confi- 
dence—as an earnest of that compact of affection 
and of a secret, understanding which must hence- 
forth bind us to cach other. And think not, my 
handsome Eugene, that 1 shall prove a jealous 
mistress, or that any ridiculous whims or despotic 


gall into the cnp of pleasure which we are to quaff 
with each other. No; my whole study shall be to 
ensure your Lappiness ; and if you chuose to make 
some deserving woman the partner of your rank 
and fortune, I shall not regard herasa rival. Be- 
eause J shall rest assured that you will still find a 
few occasional Icisuie moments to devote to one 
who has already conceived a sudden but not the 
less powerful affection for you, and who is dis- 
posed to make every saciificetoensure your felicity 
and retain your friendship until death.” 

There was something indescribably winning in 
the caresses that accompanied this persuasive ap- 
peal whieb went searchingly to the innermost 
depths of the noblemau’s heart; and there was 
likewise something so inysteriously romantic and 
yet so full of truth and sincority in the language 
and the manner in which the impassioned woman 
offered her love and her riches for the acceptance 
of that man whose ardent temperament made him 
rejoice at the possession of the former and whose 
almost bergared purse caused him to snatch 
grcedily at the latter,—there was something so 
strange, 80 full of a magic charm, so profoundly 
touching iu all thie, that the strongest mind 
would have yielded and the most suspicious 
nature would have given way. The reader will 
not therefore be surprised if Lord Montgomery 
surrendered himeelf, soul and body, tothe ineffable 
witchery of that mysterious influence; —and 
anxious to behold the realisation of ali thet the 
ensinoured Indy had shadowed forth in language 
alike so tender and ao glowing, he folded her in an 
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embrace full of enthusiastic feeling, exclaiming, 
“Ob! my adored unknown, let me at once prove 
myself worthy of yourconfidence! let the delicious 
compact be sealed between us without another 
moment's delay !” 

“Tell me, then, my handsome Engene, all that 
concerns you,” said the Circassian Slave, over- 
whelming him with the tenderest kisses and the 
most voluptuous toyings: “tell me tho history of 
your life—unbosom every secret which your soul 
cherishes! Retrace your whole career—tremble 
not to expose its faults—shrink not from unveil- 
ling its deeper stains, if such there be. But act 
frankly and candidly towards me—make me your 
confidant and your friend—and all mystery shall 
then at once cease on my part!” 

“ Yes; I will placemyself in your power, dearest 
lady—irresistible charmer!” said the Env), in a 
stifling tone. “Oh! if you wero Satan in dis- 
guise, luring me to destruction, I could not com- 
bat against the influence which you have acquired 
overme. My God! how I long to know who 
you are, woinsn of wondrous witchery apd 
romantic mystcriousness that thou still art to 
me! But since it now deponds upon myself to 
dissolve that spell which renders you thus un- 
known and your countenance invisible, 1 will 
not delay the talisinanic conjuration tvhich is to 
lighten this strange darkness. Give me thine 
ear, then, my well-beloved—and prepare to 
listen to things, some of which will excite thy 
liveliest interest, aud others make the blood curdlo 
in thy veins!” 

“Oh! tell mo all that, my adored Euzene—my 
woishipped lover!” murmured the lady, picssing 
his hand passionately against her glowing bosom. 
“And think not that you will alarm or annoy me 
by any possible revelation which you can make; 
for L warn you that unless the promised confidence 
be so complete and in itself contain such facts as 
will place you thoroughly in my power, [ shall 
not dare incur the risk of making myself known 
to you.” 

“God knows, thou syren,” exclaimed Lord 
Montvoniery, a rapid shudder passing over him— 
a shudder which she felt as she reclined in his 
arms,and which made her press eveu mure closely 
still to his breast.—“ God knows, thou syren, that 
1 am about to place myself in thy power !” 

And then, as if io eseapo from the thoughts 
which had for an instant distui bed him with so 
harrowing an effect, and fall back again into that 
eestacy of feeling which bathed Ins whole soul 
ina fount of voluptuousness, ho imprinted in- 
numerable kisses on the smooth brow, the glow- 
ing cheeks, and the moist pluyp mouth of his 
companion ;—and then yielding tu the torrent 
of emotions which, alike delirious and delicious in 
their intoxicating influence, boro him ‘on as if in 
an irresistible whirl of pleasure, he began to 
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the spell which was upon him, and full of a fervent 
hope and a blind confidence,— in this menner was 
it, we say, that Lord Montgomery began to pour 
forth his revelations into the eare of the woman 
who had acquired eo marvellous an ascendancy 
over him. 

And she listened to the tele’ in the deepast 
Silence, remaining almost motionless, too, in his 
arms the whole timo, as if wrapped up in a 
breathless attention~—save that now and then 
she pressed his hand with all the apparent ardour 
of the enthusiasm she had previously testified 
towards him; but when he paused, after 
having spoken for nearly a quarter of an hour 
in a low and murmuring though perfectly audible 
voice, she threw her arms around his neck— 
kissed him passionately—and exclaimed in a 
voice full of joyous excitement, “Oh! I thank 
thee for this confidence, my ever dear, dear 
Eugeno !” 

* And you are not ashamed of the man who is 
henceforth to be thy lover—thy paramour—thy 
friend ?” said the Earl, his whole frame trembling 
with the ecstatic feelings which her ardour caused 
him to experience. 

“ »shamed of you!” she repeated. “Oh! no— 
no—that were impossiblo! On the contrary, I 
adore you-—I worship you, my handsome Eugone! 
For now I perceive that all the licentiousness-— 
all the voluptuous profligacy of my own career, 
render me a fitting companion for thee. Ashamed 
of you!—Ah! should I not be also ashamed of 
myself, if I expericnced such a feeling with re- 
gard to thee ?” 

“And yet you have heardall tho crueltiesI have 
practised towards the unhappy girls whom I have 
seduced at different times,” said the nobleman; 
“how [ have deserted them —suffered them to 
pine away in neglect or perish in poverty.” 

“Every man of pleasure bas done the saine,” 
observed the lady. 

“Then, too,” he continued, “you have heard all 
the meannesses which I have practised at different 
times to raise money—aye, and the crimes too 
that I have committed—sueh as fraud upon my 
bankers, forgery with my discounters, and all the 
routine of those acts which men so frequently 
practise when driven to desperation by their 
pecuniary necessities.” 

* Yes; but you have passed through the 
ordeal without detection,” said the Circassian 
Slave; “and in the presence of the world your 
name is as untarnished and your reputation as 
unsullied as ever it was. Oh! all that you have 
told me yet amounts to comparatively nothing 
when wo thus examine it in detail; and I still 
focl that my lascivious life stamps mo with 
greater infamy than that which, so far as Lam yet 
aware, could possibly attach itself to you. Pro- 
ceed, therefore, my generous Lugene—my noble- 


breathe his promised confessions in the ear of the | hearted lover—and do not let me have to blush 


lady! 

And thon, in the deep Stygian darkness of that 
chamber, but in an atmosphere warm and per- 
fumed, with a splendid creature reclining in his 
arms, her whole form respiring soft and sensuous 
Jove,—in this manner did tho nobleman, no 
longer master of himself, but hurried on bv a 
witehing influence which he vould not control— 
rendered ingengate to, and indifferent to all con- 
sequences save those which the syren herself had 
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in your presence when I reveal my countenance, 
No—it is for you to prove yourself worse than J 


| —and then away with the mystery that now 
, surrounds me!” 


“Well—I will proceed, my angel—I will éell 
you more———” 

“Not more — but all!” interrupted the lady, with 
passionate Vehemence. ‘‘Come, delay not, time 
ig passing-—” ; 

“Oh! your anxiety to reach the end of this 


shadowed forth,—abandoning himeglf therefore to | phase in our connexion is not greater than mine, 
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dearest unknown,” exclaimed the Earl, “I will 
therefore at once resume my confession by touch- 
ing upon that law-suit in which I am engaged 
against the Marchioness of Bellenden. Do you 
know that lady ?” 

“T have seen hex; but we are not acquainted,” 
was thor ne; and the Circassian Slave pressed 
the nobieinan’s hand, as if to encourage him to 
proceed. 

And he did proceed; and, in thus continuing 
his narrative he spoke in a lower, deeper, and 
more solemn tone-—as if his words were now 
things, and his language was conveying matters of 
the gravest import. And again in utter silence 
and with a respiration almost entirely suspended, 
did the lady listerr to the revealings which grew 
more astounding—more awe-inspiring as they 
progressed ;—until at last the nobleman breathed 
one fact— gave utterance to one circumstance 
which made her whole frame vibrate with a 
sudden tremor as she lay reclining in his arms. 
Twas as if a galvanic shock had been imparted 
all in @ moment and unexpectedly ;—and the 
Earl stopped short beneath the influence of a 
eonsternation which fell upon him with a similar 
abruptness. 

“Ah! now you loathe—you abhor—you dctest 
me,” he exolaimed in a wild tone; “and I have 
said too much !”" 

“Wo, no, dearest Eugene—not a syllable too 
much!” hastily cried the Circassian Slave, starting 
up. and for the tenth time throwing her arms about 
his neck and folding him ina fervid embrace. “I 
rejoice—-Oh ! I rejoice that you have done that 
deed—at least for one reason: because now I can 
look you without shamo in tho face, and moreover 
‘you have indeed placed yourself in my power. 
But such a noble confidence shall never, never be 
betrayed by me: on the contrary, I will cherish 
your secret as religiously as if it were mine own. 
And now you must give meall the details of that 
event, my Kugene—for it is invested with « 
thrilling and exciting interest!” 

And the insensate nobleman, once again ahan- 
doning himself to that ecstacy of feoling in which 
the wiles, the witchory, and the fascination of 
this extraordinary woman appeared to be able to 
plunge him at will—continued to breathe in her 
ear the explanatory details which she sought, and 
to the narration of which she encouraged him by 
the tenderest carcsscs. 

At length be ceased speaking—and every in- 
cident of his life was now made known to her! 

“You have told me all, Eugene—you have told 
ne all,” she murmured, as seated upon his knees, 
with herarmsround his neck, shelavished upon him 
such kisses that the very air of that dark chamber 
seemed filled with theirfervour : ‘you havetold me 
all, and I thank you--Oh! I thank you from the 
bottom of my soul. But now let us seek the couch 
of love—and when the morning dawns, the sun- 
beams shall shine upon my countenance! Then 
will I reveal to you my name-—-and all the first 
conditions of our compact will be fulfilled !" 

“ Beitas you say, adorable woman!” exclaimed 

© Earl, maddened with desire; and he covered 
her face with devouring kisses. 

“Stay-——we must seal our compact with wine as 
wall as with love,” said the lady, as if mepired with 
the sudden thonght of enhancing the 1 of 
@enaval longing by the influence of the generous 
grape: and reaching towards the table but. with- 
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out quitting her position upon hia knees, she felt 
with her fair hands for what sho sought. 

Ina few moments the sharp sound of an ex- 
ploding cork, followed by the hissing of efferves~ 
cent wine, and by the exhalation of a delicious 
aroma, made Lord Montgomery awaro that it was 
in champagne the compact was to bo ratified ;— 
and immediately afterwards ho felt a glass raised 
to his lips. 

“TI pledge thee, my Eugene,” said the lady, “in 
the generous juice of Epernay, and long may the 
bond of our affection endure.” 

“T pledge thee in return, my adorable un- 
known,” exclaimed Montgomery; “andmay death 
alone be enabled to quench the flame of that 
passion which we now cherish for each other !” 

Having thus spoken, he drained the glass; 
but as he withdrew it from his lips, it fell from 
his hands—and a mortal terror suddenly seized 
upon him as he experienced a sensation of giddi- 
ness fasten on his brain as it were all in an 
instant. A cry of alarm escaped him—and the 
lady sprang from her seat upon his knees, her 
musical tones now sounding in a laugh of 
triumph. He endeavoured to raise himself from 
the sofa: but his limbs were heavy as lead—in- 
sensibility gained upon him—all his ideas fell 
suddenly into confusion—he heard nothing more 
—he feltnothing more—and the scene of mystery, 
and love, and romance terminated all in a moment 


in an utter blank! 
* om =m ” 
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When Lord Montgomery awoke again to con- 
sciousness, the light was streaming in upon him 
from the window facing the couch in which he 
waslyiug. Herubbedhis eyes and looked around. 
Where was he? Why assuredly in his own 
chamber in Grafton Street—in his own bed! 

Then wasitelladream? were all thoge circum- 
stances which now came slowly back to his me- 
mory, mere incidents of a fantastic vision? and 
had he been the prey of a delusion in which the 
Circassian Slave was o heroine supplied by his 
own over-heated imagination ? 

Yes; it must beso! And yet, as he raised him- 
self up in his bed and looked all about the apart- 
ment with the bewilderment of one who knows 
not yet whether he be really awake or still dream- 
ing, his oyes caught the sight of the blue domino 
upon the chair by the side of the couch. 

Unable to endure the agonising suspense which 
row seized upon him, he rang the bell violently. 

Thesummons wasalmostimmediatoly answered 
by his valet. 

“Gilbert, what time was it when I came home 
last night?" demanded the nobleman, assuming a 
tone of indifference: for he did not choose his de- 
pendent to observe the excitementof feeling under 
which he was labouring. 

“Tt was about two o'clock this morning, my 
lord,” was the response. 

“Ah! wasthe Karl's involuntary ejaculation: 
for the conviction struck him, with the withering 
effect of lightning, that the adventures of the past 
night were indeed no dream. “ Well—was I in 
rather a curious state?7—or bow was it?” he de- 
manded impatioritly. 

“Since your lordahip asks the question,” said 
Gilbert, “1 am bound to reply. The truth, theo, 
is that your lordship was so exceedingly over 
come by liquor as to be entirely insensible,” 
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‘And who was kind enough to bring me 
home ?” inguired the nobleman, his heart sinking 
lower and lower every instant. 

“ Your lordship arrived in a carriage—— 

“ Whose carriage ?” was the demand uttered 
with almost savage impatience. 

“IT do not know, my lord,” returned Gilbert. 
“Jt was a plain one of dark colour-———” 

“Ah !” again ejaculated Montgomery, remem- 
boring a certain point in Florimel’s narrative 
where the baroucho was similarly described. “ But 
goon. Who came with me?” 

“ A footman had charge of your lordship 

“A tall man—a very tall man ?” exclaimed the 
Earl, the fever of his impatience amounting al- 
most to a frenzy. 

“T believe ho was, my lord,” rosponded the 
valet: “ but really I took little notice of him—un- 
less it was to observe that he studiously averted his 
countenance from the light of the street-lamp, as 
he helped to lift your lordship out of the carriage.” 

“But did he say nothipg ?” demanded Mont- 

omery. 

“ Morely that your lordship had indulged some- 
what too freely where you had passed the even- 
ing,” replied thovalet. ‘“Thecarriage immediately 
drove away, and J pvt your lordship to bed.” 

“ You may retire,” said the nobleman. 

Gilbert accordingly withdrew; and the instant 
the door closed behind him, the unhappy Eaxl gave 
vent to his tortured feelings in @ moan of indes- 
cribable anguish—and, burying his head in tho 
pillows, he yielded to all the excruciating agonies 
of hié terrible reflections. 

For he now remembered that he had placed 
not only his honour, but his very life, in the 
hands of a woman totally unknown to him; and 
the termination of his interview with her was 
by no means of a roassuring nature. Indeed, it 
was impossible to blind himself to the damning 
fact that, with the most exquisite skill and a 
marvellous iefinement of astuteness, she had suc- 
ceeded in wheedling him out of secrets which 
might be used against him with an effect that he 
shuddered to contemplate. 

Recoiling in horror from this stage of his 
agonising reflections, he cursed—Oh! how bit- 
terly, bitterly he cursed his folly—his worse than 
folly—his madness—raving, stark, staring, in- 
comprehensible madness—in divulging such tre- 
mendous secrets to an utter stranger. But the 
evil was done: it was irrevocablo as are all deeds 
which belong to the past ;—and like too many of 
those incidents in the life of man, it left behind 
bitter food for reflection, 
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CHAPTER CXLVIIL 
THE PIOUS TRAVELLERS. 


THE morning which followed the night of the 
masquerade and all the incidonts resulting there- 


. from, was clear, bright, and beautiful. 


At about half-past nine o’clock on thissaid agree- 
able morning, two individuals might have been ob- 
served riding quietly along the road running 
through Blackheath. One was mounted upon an 
animal which its proprietor no doubt called a 
horse: but it was tho most wretched specimen of 
skin and bones that wss ever compelled to per- 
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form active service instead of being immolated at 
a knackers’ yard forthe benefit of sausage-makers 
and purveyors of cats’-meat. The other individual 
was seated upon the back—or rather the hinds 
quarters of one of those useful quadrupeds called 
donkeys; and instead of keeping by the side of 
his companion, he rode respectfully behind him. 

But who are these travellers that must even at 
the first glance remind our readers so gtrongly of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza? who are these 
wayfarers, mounted upon beasts that certainly 
might have a more comely appearance ? 

The one sitting so demurely on the back of the 
wretched Rozinante, is none other than our dearly- 
beloved friend the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksby, 
—and the humble individual bestriding the noble 
ass, is his faithful followor, Mr. Ichabod Paxwax, 

And if they were any other thantwo such highly 
respectable and soul-saving “vessels” we should 
be disposed to laugh heartily at the ridiculous 
figure which they both cut on the present occasion ; 
but being the leaders of the New Lights, we must 
contemplate their progress with awe and record 
their adventures with as much gravity as we can 
command for the purpose. At the same time, we 
are bound to admit that there was considerate 
extenuation on behalf of the small boys who 
roared, and yelled, and hooted as the revorend 
travellers passed by the spots where they were 
playing : for Mr. Sneaksby had evidently put on 
his most pathetic air of sanctimonious misery 
and had screwed up his countenance to thé ex- 
tremest pitch of pious wretchedness—while Mr. 
Paxwax look uncommonly like a man who, 
having been awfully drunk over-night, laboura 
under the effect of an oxcruciating headache next 
morning, and wears an aspect as doleful aa if he 
were just going to be hanged. 

Slowly did the Rev. Nathaniel Sneakeby and 
Ichabod Paxwax journey along,—the horse on 
which the former was mounted, maintaining a 
shuffling shambling pace, as if it were as pious as 
its rider and had a violent inclination to fall upon 
its knees—and the donkey jogging onward in a 
sullen, obstinate, dogged manner aa if he had made 
up his mind that no earthly power should be able 
to impel him into an accelerated speed. 

‘‘Five miles have we ridden, Brother Paxwax,” 
said Mr. Sneaksby, at length breaking a long 
silence and glancing at a mile-stone as he spoke ; 
“and verily it hath taken us two hours to achieve 
this much of our journey.” 

“Two mortal hours, Brother Sneaksby,” an- 
swered Ichabod; “and, behold! my nether parts 
are already sorely inflamed by the unpleasant 
motion of this obstinate beast.” 

“Of a surety, when I behold the trouble which 
thine animal causeth thee, Brother Paxwax,” seid 
Mr. Snoaksby, “I no longer marvel that Balaam 
should have been angered by his ass.” 

“ And if Balaam had possessed a horee, he as- 
suredly would not have ridden the ass,” rejoined 
Mr. Ichabod Paxwax, somewhat savagely. 

My dear brother, thou art impatient,” said the 
Rev. Mr. Sneakeby, in a tone of gentle retabn- 
strance. e 

“Why, whenone is pretty well rawexaatly where 
itis mostinconvenient to beso,” observed Ichabod, 
with continued acrimony in his tone, “it is enough 
to make him somewhat ruffed In his temper.” 

« Thou art deficient in grace, Brother Pax wax,” 
said his leader, reproachfully. 
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“Verily, and it is rather a supply of grease 
which I need at this moment, Brother Sneaksby,” 
retorted Ichabod. 

“Dost thou turn my words to ridicule ?” ex- 
claimed the reverend gentleman, now speaking 
sharply himself. “ Truly, and this is most dis- 
respectful on thy part, Brother Paxwax: it is 
likewise unjust and unkind, seeing that J am in 
no way an accessory to the galling which thou 
receivest in the breech from the uncouth trotting 
of that animal. For when it was resolved by the 
Elders last evening that a deputation should repair 
to Dartford, and when you and 1 wero requestcd 
to undortake that grave and solemn duty, thou 
didst of thine own accord declare thine intention 
of riding upon an ass as a proof of thy meckness 
and a sign of thy humility.” 

“Since we are alone together, Brother Sneaks- 
by,” observed Mr. Ichabod Paxwax, who was 
writhing miserably upon tho saddle, and making 
the most awful contortions with his full-moon 
countenance,—" TI will honestly and frankly con- 
fess that I chose this agsinine mode of convey- 
ance inasmuch as I am unaccustomed to bestride 
the nobler animal called a horse.” 

“ And therefore, you perceive, brother Paxwax, 
that thy duplicity is deservedly punished,” said 
Mr. Sneaksby. “ Thou didst arrogate to thyself 
meekness and humility in selecting the ass—and 
the hidden reason was thine incapacity to ride the 
horse. Dost thou know, Grother Paxwax, what 
the ungodly would call thee ?” 

“ What ?” demanded Ichabod. 

“ A humbug,” replied his reverend leadcr. 

“Then if the ungodly did,” exclaimed My. 
Paxwax; ‘‘T would pall off my cott—tuck up my 
shirt sleeves—-and punch the ungodly’s head.” 

“Oh! thou man of wrath!” ejaculated Mr. 
Sneaksby, dropping the rcins and holding up his 
hands in sanctimonious honor at the warhke 
threat. 

But as the travellers were at this moment de- 
acending a hill and the horse more than ever re- 
quired to havo his head held up, on account of lus 
kneeling propensities, the result of Mr.Sneahsby ’s 
sudden abandonment of the reins was that tho 
beast stumbled over a stone ~—and the reverend 
leader of the New Lights was pitched ainly and 
neatly over the animal's head. 

“Murder!” roaied the revercnd gentleman, as 
he rolled over and over upon the dusty road. 

“Fire! ejaculated Mr. Ichabod Paxwax, not 
knowing in the bewilderment of the nvment what 
was the precise nature of the alaim which he 
ought to raise. 

“Of a verity this is mars ellously unpleasant,” 
groaned forth Mr. Sncaksby, slowly and painfully 
risiug from the ground and rubbing himself all 
over. “I am gsoraly bruised: but 1 thank God 
that no bones are broken. Lut now 1 cannot re- 
mount this graceless beast without assistance ; 
and, in all Christian charity, Brother Vaxwax, 
art thou bound to give me a leg up.” 

“ Bo it as thou sayest,” exclaimed Mr. Paxwax, 
descending with a sort of gingerly precaution 
from his donkey: for the pour man was indoed 
or excruciating pain from the cause already 

at. 

arin fast rubbed off the dust from his ‘ev- 
erend leau.r’s garmenis by means of his potket- 
handketchief, fr : pal deede 
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at the moment when tho said reverend gentleman 
was about to thiow his leg over, the animal 
started suddenly aside—and the result was that 
Mr. Sneaksby fell heavily a second time, bearing 
down Mr. Paxwax with him. 

Up they both got in woful plight; and it 
really may he paidoned them if they both gave 
vent to those little ejaculatory expressions of 
initation which are vulgarly called cathe. In- 
deed, we are bound, as honest historians, to 
adinit that ihe Reverend Nathaniel Sneaksby 
damued the horse's eyes—-while Mr, Ichabod 
Paxwax proclaimed an ardent desire to cut his 
cursed liver out. Their very venial impationce 
being thus expended in impiccations, they 
regarded each other with looks uf shame and 
confusion. 

“ Brother Paxwax didst thou hear the words 
that fell fiom my lips 7” said Mr. Sneaksby, in a 
humiliated and contrite tone. 

‘No -—that I didu’t!” exelaimed Ichabod. 
“Neither did you hear what J said, Brother 
Sneaksby.” 

*Venly and my eais were closed,” was tho 
response. 

Mutually cheered by these assurances, they 
Innshed the dust off cach other» garments; and 
having performed this “ Christian office.” as they 
termed if. they made another attempt in respect 
to the “leg up.” But this time Mr. Paxwax 
hoisted his reverend and veneiated friend so 
suddenly up that the said reverend and venerated 
firond pitehed completely over the animal, and 
rolicd in the dust on the uther side, 

“Dannation seize you for a clumsy fool!” 
roarcd Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksby, now irritated 
beyond all power of endurance; and starting up 
from the ground, be rushed after Mr. Ichabod 
Paswan vith the evident inte ation of inflicting 
personal chastisement upon him. 

But Tehabod, despito of the menace which he 
had just now uttered rclative to puncling the 
head of the ungodly, was at the bottom an atrant 
coward; and darting away, he led Mr. Sueaksby 
a race--now running round the horse and the 
ass—- then dodging in between them —uutil his 
reverend pursucr was quite exhnusted. 

“ Piothor Paxwax,” said this gentleman, pant- 
ing for breath, “let there be no strife between us 
—but give me the hand of peace.” 

* Cheerfully will L respond unto thy Christian 
proposal, Brother Sucahoby,” exclaimed Ichabod : 
aud he advanced in full confidence and with ex- 
tendcd hand towards his Icader. 

“There! take that for your pains,” ejaculated 
Mr. Su iksby, dealing Mr. Paxwax a tremendous 
blow on the Jeft eyes the momont he got him 
within aim’s reach, 

Thi treach«1ous proceeding astounded Brother 
Ichabod even mo1e completely than the assault 
staggered him ; and elappiug his laud to 
the dan aged optic, ho gazed with the other in 
a sort of stupid consternation upon bis bellicose 
leaden. 

“Now who is the man of wrath ?” he at length 
exclaimcd— but prudently stepping back a pace or 
two in ordor to avoid a repetition of the punish- 
ment, 

“T lovo thee, Brother Vaxwax,” said Mr. 
Sneabsby, whose anger was now appeased by 





vr. Paxwax endeavoured to hoist | tho veut it had fount: “yea, vorily, IF love thew 
that reverend gentleman upon the home; but just ~-and therefore do ET vliasten thee.” 
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% Deuce take such Jove,” ~1owled Mr. Paxwax ; 
“it has cost me no small measure of pain—be- 
sides the unpleasaninéss of appearing before the 
Reverend Joel Brugge with an vye bunged up.” 

“You shall bathe itin tho limpid waters at tho 
next spring we come to, Ichabod,” said Mr. 
Sneaksby, now adopting a conciliatory tone—for 
in truth he was heartily ashamed of his intem- 
perance. 

“T would rathes have a drop of strong water at 
the next public-house,” quoth Mr. Paxwax. 

“That likewise shalt thou have, Ichabod,” re- 
joined tho reverend gentleman. 

Soothed by this promise, Mr. Paxwax once 
moro assisted his loving friend to a leg up; and 
{his time the leader of the New Lights wap safely 
hoisted into his saddle. Telabeod then 1 mounted 
his ass; but when the lorze was putin motion, 
the donkey positively and sternly iefused to 
budge an inch, Thorestood the stubborn avin 
just like «a stutue—gagug upon vacancy—aud 
apparently nailed to the ground, Vainly did Mr. 
Paxwax coax him with sundry pattings on the 


*neck—fruitlessly did he try the usual talismanic 


influence of “Gee up!” Not an inch would the 
beast move: but there he stood planted in the 
middle of the road, with the infiuential member 
of the Now Lights upon Iiis back louking quite 
as much lhe au ass as himsell. 

In fact, tho appearance of the man and his 
donkey was alinvst as iidiculous as that of the 
eqnestiian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
porched on the arch at the comer of the Green 
Puk 3; and therefore the reader may judge how 
very stolid indeed Mr. Ichabod Paxwax and his 
stubborn ass must have looked. 

Fortunately for the hero of this dilomma ao 
stage coach happened to passat the time; and the 
coachman, instantancously conynchending the 
position of affairs, bestowed such a cut with his 
whip upon tlhe donkey that all his obstinacy 
evaporated in a moment— aud kiclhing up his 
heels to the great disconditure of Ichabod’s equili- 
brium and the great aggrivation of bis ply ical 
sufferings, the beast started «ff into a sharp canter, 

The whistling sound of the whip through the 
air was not lost upon the Rev. Mr. Socaksby’s 
Rozinante, which actually and positively Lioke 
into a gallop that musi have even astonished it~ 
self and would have certainly stick its owner 
with surprise had he been present—secivg that 
the animal had not performed such a feat for the 
last ten years. 

In this manner did the cavalcade proct ed for a 
short distance; when the appearance of 2 public- 
house became the sigual for ahelt. There the 
two pious travellers got their clothes properly 
brushed; and Mr. Paxwax bathed his oye, which 
was indeed pretty nemly bunged up, as he him- 
self had predicted. Llowever, all his animosity 
vanished when ho found that while he had been 
busy in abluting bis optic, Mr. Sneahsby had 
ordered devilled kidueys and a quart of epg- 
flip—for both of which species of creature- 
comforts Mr. Paxwax gutertained a consideralle 
liking. 

The refreshments wero iclished with a zest all 
the more keen inasmuch as the chasen vessels of 
the New Lights had breakfasted at the early 
hour of seven in order to commence their journey 
at half-past; and having disposed of the kidneys 
and the flip and read the landlord a homily 
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nenve, they mounted their beasts and resumed theiy 
way. 

The church-clock at Dartford was proclaiming 
the hour of noon when the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel 
Sneakshy and Mr. Ichabod Paxwax made their 
entry into that town. 

“Hooray! brayvo?” yelled forth a parcel of 
boys who were playing at marbles in the middle 
of the sirect; and, hastily gathering up their 
‘alley taws” and their “commoneys,” they began 
dancing, and capering, and hooting, and bawling 
on either side of the sanctimonious travellers. 

“ Beware, boys — beware!” exclaimed Mr. 
Sneaksby, assuming a look of awful solemnity : 
“remember how the wicked youths were served 
who insulted Elisha! Are yo not afraid that 
bears will come forth from yon woods in the 
distance and eat yo up ?” 

“Phere braint no beers in these here parts,” 
cried the ringleader of the juvenile mob; and as 
he “took a sight ” at the reverend gentleman at 
the same time, his mischievons companions all 
became convulsed with laughter. 

“ Gee up!” vociferated another boy; and pick- 
ing up a stick, he inflicted divers hard thwacks 
upon Mr. Sneaksby’s horse. 

“Now, then, old stubbornness!” cried a third 
urchin, addrcssing himself to the donkey: and 
whilo Mr. Paxwax was remonstrating with him 
upon the impropriety and ungodliness of his con-~ 
duct, another boy quietly and cleverly attached a 
brambls to the animal's tail. 

Thereupon the ass begun to exhibit divers 
symptoms of uneasiness, to theinfinite disgust and 
annoyance of Mr. Paxwax, who was scarcely 
able to retain his seat. 

“ Avaunt, incaruate imps of Satan!” he thun- 
dered forth, as his hands grasped the mane of 
the donkey: for the beast was kicking at one 
moment—runuing forward at another — then 
stopping short—then backing on the pavement 
in a manner most threatening to the shop windows 
—and then gallopiug on again at a rate which 
almost jolted its unhappy rider to pieces. 

And all this time the mischievous boys were 
Leeping up with the cavalcade—yelling, hooting, 
tossing up their caps in the air, and playing of 
the artillery of their jokes and gibes against 
tho miserable victims of this juvenile perse- 
cution, ‘Uhe tradesmen esme forth from their 
sho}s—windows were thrown open and crowded 
with faces-— the passengers in the streets 
stopped to behold the amusing scene—and the 
“ oldest inhabitant in the place” did not 
remember 80 extraordinary an excitement hav- 
ing ever before disturbed the tranquility of 
Dartford. 

At length some individual took compassion on 
Mr. Paxwax and removed the bramble from the 
donkcy’s tail; and this same “ good Samaritan ” 
as Myr. Sncaksby denominated him, gave the neces- 
sary information to guide the pious travellers to 
tho dwelling of the Rev. Joel Brugg, Accordingly, 
ina few minutes they reached a public-honse 
which stood within a few yarda of their destin§- 
tion; and having put up their cattle at that place 
of “accommodation for man and beast,” they 
hastencd to knock at Mr. Brugg’s door, the per- 
severing small boys forming a line along the edge 
of tho pavement and indulging in sundry ironical 
cheers and jocular observations. 
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We wust here pause for a few moments to state 
that the Rev. Joel Brogg was the founder and 
or ofa certain sect bearing thename of Cande- 
brians, and who were tolerably numerous in 
Dartford and the adjacent districts. The house 
in which Mr. Brugg dwelt with the wife of his 
bosom and the numerous family upon whose 
countenance he had stamped his image—and a 
very curious one it was too, alike in the original 
and in its eleven miniature reflections—his house, 
we say, was a neat yellow-brick building, con- 
taining eight rooms, and having a piece of garden- 
ground at the back—the whole having been pur- 
chased by the money of the Candelabrians for 
the express behoof of their revered pastor and the 
numerous tribe of Bruggs. 

The Rey. Joel himself was a tall, thin, bony 
man—not unlike Mr. Sncaksby in figure, but 
having a face of very tallowy complexion and thin 
black hair combed in a sleek manner over his 
forehead. He had large greenish eyes, bearing an 
amazing resemblance to boiled gooseberries ; and 
bis demeanour was as solemnly sanctimonious, his 
gait as demurely prim, his speech as deliberately 
measured, and his tone as awfully sepulchral as 
the most fastidious “saint” could possibly desire. 
is wife was as like him as if she had been his 
sister instead of his spouse: tall, thin, and hatchet- 
faced, she looked both the prude and the vixen— 
although Mr. Brugg was wont to represent her as 
“the very best woman in existence.” 

Atthe moment when Mr. Sneaksby and Mr. 
Paxwax knocked at the door, Mr. and Mrs. Brugg 
were in the middle of a pretty little domestic 
dispute relative to the diuner—or rathor, what it 
was to consist of; for a pious Candelabrian had 
zent the pastor a sucking-pig in the morning, and 
the said pastor was desirous of having it cooked 
for that day's enjoyment—whereas Mrs. Brugge was 
equally anxious that the cold remains of a leg of 
mutton should be previously disposed of. ‘The 
dispute was waxing so warm that the Rev. Joel 
Brugg was on the point of coming to blows with 
“the very best woman in existence,” when the 
Joud double knock fell upon their ears with start- 
ling effect; and the next moment they were 
frightened almost out of their wits by the yells, 
hootings, and hurrahings of the small boys form- 
ing the New Lights’ escort. 

A miserable, half-starved, dirty servant-of-all- 
work, whose age was about seventeen and who 
had a hungry eye and a famished look altogether, 
was hastily despatched to open the door; and the 
visitors were immediately conducted into the front 
parlour. The mob of juveniles then gave “ one 
cheer more,” and dispersed to resume their game 
with alley taws and commoneys. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brugg were in the kitchen when 
the New Lights arrived at their house ; and onthe 
wretched servant delivering the names of those 
worthies, the pastor hastily observed to his wife, 
“Well, upon my word, my love, I think you were 
right afterall, and we will keep the pig till to-mor- 
row. For these chapsarecertain tostay to dinner: 
indeed, we cannot possibly avoid asking them.” 

“« Then mind we're water drinkers, Mr. Brugg,” 
returned his better half, with » most emphatic aig- 
nifieancy: “dor I am not going to waste our money 
in buying epirite for them fellers Z can tell you. 

“Oe not, my dear-—certainly mbt,” ex- 
claimed Joelapprovingly. “We're water-drinkers 
to the hack-bone-—for this day at least.” 
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Having exchanged these hasty obeervations and 
arrived at ao pleasant an understanding with each 
other, Mr. and Mrs. Brugg proceeded with solemn 
demeanour to the parlour. 

“ Welcome, good Brother Sneaksby—welcome, 
Brother Pax wax,” said the Reverend Joel, pressing 
their hands cordially. ‘This is Mrs. Brugge, my 
dear friends—and I’m proud of the opportunity of 
introducing her to you. A nobler example of a 
wife cannot be found; indeed, she is in all re- 
spects the very best woman in existence.” 

“A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband, 
Brother Brugg,” said the Rev. Mr. Sneaksby, after 
having paid his respects to the lady. 

“Pray sit down, gentlemen—and make your- 
selves quite at home,” she exclaimed, assuming aa 
hospitable a demeanour aa it was in her nature to 
puton. “But, dearme! whatis the matter with 
the gentleman's cye?” she demanded, fixing her 
looks upon Ichabod’s damaged optic. 

“It was an injury received by my pious brother 
when engaged in the Lord’s service,” Mr. Sneaks- 
by hastened to observe. “For, behold! as wo 
journeyed along the great highway which men' 
call the Dover Road, we observed certain ungodly 
vessels employed in breaking stones. The dis- 
course of these benighted sinners did reach our 
ears; and it shocked us sorely to perceive that 
for every one barmless word that fell from their 
lips, they gave utterance to a dozen oaths. 
Brother Paxwax, ever zealous in the good cause, 
did spur his ass into a trot and ride forward to 
remonstrate with those men of Belial. Whore- 
upon one of them, more deeply influenced by 
Satan than all] the rest, did rise from his seat on 
the stones—gird up his loins——” 

“And bungup my eye with his fist,” added 
Mr. Paxwax,by way of affording a suitable pero- 
ration for his superior’s pathetic narrative. 

“Alas! itis our lot to receive stripes and bo 
beaten with rods in the good sorvice,” said Mr. 
Joel Brugg, turning up the whites of his eyes 
and shaking his head solemnly. “ But the divino 
grace and two leeches applied to-night, Brother 
Paxwax, will accomplish a cure. And now, my 
beloved friends, you will break bread with me— 
and then we will discourse upon the subject of 
your visit. My dear,” he added, turning towards 
his wife, “ what hast thou in the way of provender 
to offer unto ‘hese pious wayfarers ?” 

“A crust and a cup of cold water will suffice, 
dear Brother Brugg,” said Mr. Sneaksby. 

“Or anything that you may have provided for 
your own frugal meal, dear sister,” observed Mr. 
Paxwax, addrossing the lady: and at the same 
time he gave a sniff in order to ascertain 
whother there was any odour of roast meat in the 
house. 

“ Verily, aud wo would not insult your known 
virtues in respect to temperance, dear brethren, 
by placing before you the flesh-pots of Egypt,” 
said the Rov. Joel Brugg. 

“ Agsuredly not,” gdded his better-half. “A 
morsel of cold mutton and « potatoe, with some 
water from a delicious spring in the neighbour- 
hood, constitute our repast of this day, under ihe 
divine blessing: and to our humble board ye are 
truly welcome.” 

The Rey. Mr. Sneakeby’s countenance became 
uncommonly blank for amomont,and Mr. Ichabod 
Paxwax made an awful face, as this frogal bill of 
fare was submitted te thetr ounsiderdtions but, in- 
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stantly commanding their feelings, they laid the 
soothing unction totheir souls that hospitable people 
very often speak modestly of the really handsome 
banquet which 1s foithcoming 

This happy delusion was howevei speedily dis- 
Pelled by the entrance of the servant-of all-work to 
lay the cloth, and by the appearance of the cold 
mutton, the dish of potatoes, and a large jug of 
water, Mr Sneaksby and Mr. Paxwax exchanged 
rapid glances expressive of unmitigated disgust , and 
even their Jast hope that something better than the 
limpid element from the spring might be forth- 
coming, was totally destroyed when they saw the 
servant Jeave the room without receiving any in- 
structions to fetch beer from the public-house. 

The three eldest Masters Brugg and Miss Tabitha 
Brugg were now introduced to take their places at 
the dinner-table, they having the privilege of dimng 
with their parents; while a terrific stam p:ng, scream- 
ing, and paces in the room overhead, showed 
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pretty plainly that the more juvenile olive-branches 
of the Brugg genus were doomed to the ignomimous 
captivity of the nursery 

Mr Jvel Brugg now said a grace which lasted fox 
nearly a quarter of an hour, and during which 
every one round the table held his head almost down 
into his plate. but Mr. Paxwax was all the while 
thinking to himself that the provender was by n~ 
means commensurate with the thanksgiving. How- 
ever, as he was exceedingly hungry, in spite of the 
devilled kidneys and the egg flip, ha managed to de- 
your his share of the cold mutton—an example 
which was worthily followed by the Rev. Mathanyl 
Sneaksby. For the sake of appearances they were 
likewise compelled to inflict the penalty of cold 
water upon their stemachs; and although Mr 
Sueaksby gulped down hig sapply with as good a 
grace aa he could assume, Min Paxwax could ngt 
possibly conceal his eherrends for the primitive 
fluid, 
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and the three hovs had retired with Miss Labith: 
when the survant-ol-all work, ether m= renot ince of 
her mistress 8 parsimonious intentions, or else 1 4 
httle spit of spite for numerous petty acts of 
tyranny inflicted upon her, exclaimed in a Joud tone 
as she stood on the threshold at the door, “ Pie ase, 
ma’am, shall J put the gia on the table and bring up 
the hot water as usual °” 

Mr, Ichabod Paxwax actually bounded upon his 
chair in delight, and Mr, Sneaksby’s niouth instan- 
taneously began to water. These hitle circumstances 
were not lost upon Mr and Mis Brugg, who ex- 
changed rapid glances for the domeatie had com 
mitted a blunder which seriously compramused both 
their hospitality and thor parsimony. 

“Very,” said Mr Paixwix, fearfal leat a negative 
should be put upon the mai! of all work 8 proposal, 
“J think that a lectle drop of sometnmg warm woul 1 
—would—do my cye goal,’ he addcd, no better cx- 
Cuse 6 iggestiug 1 self at the instant 

“Weil, thon,” exclaimcd Mrs. Bragg sharply, and 
with a threatcnin, look at the miserable servant, ‘ 14 
there does happ-n to be any gin in the hou e, we wi | 
break through an csiablished rule and part the of 2 
thimble-full ¢ach mm honour of our beloved gucsts 
You may bring up tic lot witer.” 

“Oh! [know ticre’s pluaty of gin in the bottle, 
ina’am,’ said the d>ncsuc * because | gut it & led 
yeoterduy at the public, and you and miste: urly 
drank halt of 2’ 

“Go and get the hot wate:, I say,” almost 
shricked furth Mie Biusy, darting terrific glances 
at the unfortunate maid 

There was uo help tor itf—and the lady was ac. 
gordingly compelled to open he: cupbeird and pro- 
dace the bottle, much to the sutioficuloa of the 
New Lights Glasses, hot-water, suz ur, and lemons 
were spcedily pliced upon che tible, and haviay 
brewed hingelt a good jorum, Ichabod was hinuocit 
again | 

But howcordidly in hea henutal Virs Biugg 
hate and detest both that andiviluil and Mi 
Sneaksby, when hesiw them h if hil thalrtumblers 
with gin beture thcy pourcd in the water, ud at 
every sip they took, she zecretly wishcd that the 
steaming fluid miyghtcnoke them  Indced, buinz 
gcarcely able to 1.estrain her vex ition, she was cou- 
pelled to :u h out into the kitchen and pour torth 
her euvenoincd teclings against the miscrabie ser- 
vant, then, having thus far rcheved herself, she 
honed up into the nurscry, woe she found « 
vent for the remainder of her ul-hamour by bor 
is the children's ears all round 

Phe-e two scenes of domestic life having passed 
off tu her satisfactiun, she returned to the parlour 
~ ‘yut only to experience a horror and a consterna- 
tho which, as she declared to some friend on a 
babscquent occasion, “alost proved the death uf 
her ” for, lo aud belioid! while she was cinployel 
in thrashing ber ofive-branches m the nursery, 
Mr, Bragg had actually sent out fur more yin! 

¥ Well, my dearly beloved friends,” her husband 
began tosay the moment she thus returned to tl ¢ 
room-—for he, prudent man ! was anxious that she 
should cuveh the conciliatory woids that ke sen: 
forth in order to avert a storm,—* I have already 
told you that my wife 1s the very beat woman mw 
sxistenoe-——Oh' here you are, my dear!” he ex- 
aimed, suddenly interrupting himuelf, as if te did 
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The repast was ended—the cloth was removed {1ot knows that she had been standing for half a 


my nute upon the threshold “L was only telling 
our Christian friends whit an excellant wite you 
are to me— wd how hospitable you always prove 
yoursclt towards your guests——Ahem! my dear 
will you take a feeile drop more gin? It 13 goo] 
for the stomach’s sake, as the Apostle said of wme. 

“No, Mr Brugg—I will not take another drop— 
ani I bes that 3 .u will not either,” exclaimed the 
innitated Jady “If these gentle men choose to flush 
the bottle, leé them—but you sha’nt help thei, I 
ein tell you,”—and as she resumed her seat she 
diurted spiteful looks at the Rev Nath amel Sneaks 
by and Mi Ichabo 1 Paxwax 

* My dear, my dear,” sud the Rev Joel Brugg 
in a tune of geutl remoistrince,—' I hope you 
will not prove other vise tliin—than —the very best 
WO Nal In existence 

“Now you leave me alone and go on with your 
busmess, whatever it muy be, excanmed Mis 
Bruges totding her arms and lean ng bick in the 
chair in a very determmed manner, as if she were 
perfor ning the part of scntincl upon the gin-bottles 
whereon hei looks now remained fixed 

“Weil, my Christian brethren,’ resumed Mr | 
Biugg, casting uneasy glaniis iroa time to time at 
his wite,—=' let us tihe inte consideration the matter 
whereof ye are cone to treat with me Aniit my 
poor compicnension does not lead me astray, this 
visit on your putt anseth froin ecrtain observations 
which I made Jast week when [saw you m Lon- 
don.’ 

‘ Yea, verily, re uonled Mr Sneaksby “for on 
that occasion tho t lidst dunt it the possibility of the 
amilgamation of the pious Cindclubians with the 
bl ssed New Li 2 ats” 

“And for ismuci is the C nJelabrians are nume- 
rous aud influenud, sat Ve Brugg, “the New 
LL ,lts should jou: us and become merged in our 
community. ’ 

“Nay, Brother Brug,” © claamed Vr Sneaksby, 
“the Can Iclabrians must become mcorporated with 
tue New Lilits” 

“Surely you are dreaming, Brother Sneaksby ?” 
cried Mr Brug., becomun, crcited “~ Whit? the 
Cundelabrians res nb thit nainc winch took nu six 
months to think of aid tniee more to fx the precise 
manner of spellinr at?) No, sir—no it Gint be 
douc! Besides, whcn I founded the sect of Candce- 
libriins, LT meant t> imply that they were the candics 
to lijht the wu ii tu the reading of the Scrp- 
tures——" 

“And pray what else are the New Lights” de- 
in nded Mr Snetksby, likewise growing iriable 

* Aye—what are the New Lights, [ shoul t like to 
hnow ?” exclaimed Vr. Paawax 

Shall I tell you?’ said Mis Biugg, her hps 
white and quivenng with the viaenish alil-humour 
that stirred he: soul 

“ Tf you choosc, maam,” responded the Rey 
Nathamel Sneakshy “IL should like to heat your 
opinion of the New Lights,” he added, with a sar- 
Caslic emphasis, - 

“And so should £," said Mr Paxwax. “Come 
ma'ain —oat with it—what are we?” 

“Humbugs — rank humbugs !” ejaculated Mrs. 
Biugg “ Thore, now I've told you~and my mind's 
relieved of a weight.” 

Thus speaking, the virago started from her chaiz 
seized spon the gin-battle, the sugar, and the 
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lemons—and proceeded to lock them all up in the 
cupboard: then, bouncing to the room door, she 
threw it wide open,—and stopping short upon the 
threshold, she turned towards her husband, ex- 
claiming, “Now, Mr. Brugg, the sooner you get 
rid of them drunken New Lights, the better!” 

And again bouncing onward, she hastened along 
& passage leading to the kitchen, the door of which 
she banged behind her with a violence that shook 
the whole house to its foundation. 

“Brother Paxwax,” said Mr. Sneaksby, rising 
from his chair as soon us he had somewhat re- 
covered from the stupefaction into which this ex- 
traordinary procecding threw him,—“we are in 
the tents of the ungodly, and itis time for us to 
be gone.” 

“Brother Sneaksby,” responded Ichabod, like- 
wise quitting his seat,— we cannot remain bencath 
this inhospitable fiz-tree any longer—for the gin 
has disappeared,” he added, in a low voice to himself, 

* My dear Christian friends,” said Mr. Brugg, 
imploringly—for he was afraid that the scene would 
be reported abroad to his discredit, — “I humbly 
beseech you to pardon this treatment on the part 
of—of—the very best woman in existence.” 

“ May the devil take such women—and you too, 
sir,” cried the Rev. Nathaniel Sucak-by, unable to 
kecp a rein upon his temper any longer. “I never 
saw such an accursed termagant in all my life.” 

“Wor L such a wretched hen-peeacd vid fool,” 
criei Mr. Paxwax, rushing out into the passage 
as he spoke and opening the front door, tor fear 
that his remark might provoke Mr. Brugg to hurl 
the jug of hot water at his head. “Coie along, 
Brother Sneaksby.”’ 

“Tam coming, Brother Paxwax,” said this re- 
verend gentleman, who was not quite such a coward 
as his satellite: and having fluug a look of mingled 
ferocity and contempt upon the astounded Joel 
Brugg, he stalked majestically out of the house, 
leaving the front door wide open behind him. 

Repairing to the public-house where they had 
put up their cattle, the two New Lights sate down 
inthe parlour and began to consule themselves 
with steaining jorums of gin-punch for the insult 
and iuhospitality which they had experienced at 
Brother Brugg’s ; — and as the injuries which their 
feelings had sustained were manifold and deep, the 
amount of solace required was necessarily propor- 
tionate. But as this solace consisted in gin- punch, 
in the same ratio that it lightened their hearts so 
did it lighten their heads; and when at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon they paid their bill and 
issued forth to mount their beasts, their pace was 
80 unsteady that they mutually agreed there never 
was 3 place with such wretchedly loose and uncven 
pavement in all the world as Dartford. 

Followed by the broad grins of the landlord, the 
hostler, and several hangers-on about the inn, the 
pious travellers commenced their journey home- 
ward, But again had they to endure the persecution 
of the small boys, who, perceiving the inebriated 
condition of the two sanclionious vessels, became 
perfectly uproarious in their glee and so extremely 
practical in their jokes that Mr. Sneaksby had two 
falls from his horse and Mr. Paxwax three from bis 
ass before the limits of Dartford were reached. At 
length the urchins took leave of them; aud they 


pursned their way without farther molestati f 
that kind, — 
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Presently a tremendous shower of rain began te 
fall; and the two leadera of tha New Lights were 
speedily wet through to the skin. Vainly did they 
urge on their beasts to gain the nearest way-side 
public-house: the horse proved almost as obstinate 
as the donkey—and before a sheltering roof even ap- 
peared in sight, the reverend travellers were come 
pletely drenched. The water poured down from 
the broad brims of their hats as if they were eluices 
opened for the occasion; and never did human 
beings look or feel more thoroughly miserable. At 
length they put up ata tavern, where they resolved 
to sup and pass the night; and with sorrow be it 
recorded that the Rev. Nathaniel Sneaksby and his 
friend Mr. Ichabod Paxwax were conveyed blind 
drunk to bed. 

On the following morning they resummed their 
journey, the weather having cleared up; and with 
faces woefully elongated by reason of the head-ache 
which they experienced and the remorseful memo- 
ries which filled their brains, they entered the 
metropolis at about mid-day. Proceeding straight 
to the stables where they had hired the mettled 
charger and the noble donkey, they felt a perfect 
relief when they thus got rid of their cattle; and 
hastening to Jermyn Street, they made such ime 
provements in their toilette as rendered them fit to 
present themselves to the august synod ot New 
Light Elders assembled in the vestry-room of Salem 
to receive them. 

The reader will scarcely rcquire to be informed 
that they denounced in the strongest terms the ine 
hospitable conduct of the Rev. Joel Brugge of Darte 
ford; butin giving an account of their visit and its 
failure, neither Mr. Sneaksby nor Mr. Paxwax 
thought it at all necessary to state how tremendously 
tinsy they had both got. 





CHAPTER CXLIX. 
THE AFFLICTED MAIDEN, 


In the morning after the adventures at the masque+ 
rade, Pauline Clarendon awoke in a magnificently 
furnished bed-chamber,—the canopy overhanging 


the couch and the tops of the looking-glass frames ° 


being surmounted with ducal coronets. 

For a few instants she was a prey toa wild bee 
wilderment as she cast her eyes around: but almost 
immediately her ideas settled themselves into the 
proper places in her brain,—and ghe recollected all 
that had occurred on the preceding eveniug—where 
she was now—and how she came thither, Then, ag 
the fancied pertidy of Lord Florimel rose uppermost 
in her mind and dominated all her other thoughts, 
she buried her countenance in the pillow and gave 
way to an agonised ebullition of grief. 

The flood of tears which she thus poured forth, 
relieved her somewhat ;—and she had just dried the 
pearly drops upon her long Jashes and her pale 
cheeks, when the door opened gently and the 
brilliant Duchess of Devonshire entered the « 
ment. 

“ My dearest Pauline,” she exclaimed, approach- 
ing the bed and taking the pers rap band, “do 
tell ne what has happened! ‘Nothing has occurred 
to Octavia, I hope——” 

“Nothing, my generous friend—my noble bene- 
factress,” said Pauling “But I must apologise 
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most sincerely for seeking your abode last night— | mistress of the establishment will have a chamber pre 


eapeci d totally un- | pared for you to perform your toilette in the stricted 
an aaprr die mae nerede: apparel and tOtnhy privacy; and you can proceed thence in a hackney. 


«Do n ot say anything in the shape of an exouse, soe hee ie oe which is at no great distance frow 
Pauline,” interrupted the Duchess, seating herself! One word more. The writer positively and earnestly 
by the bed-side: “but tell me what you will in the | enjoins you not to address a syllable of reproach to Lord 
form of an explanation, as between friends. Some- } Florimel within the walls of the theatre, You are even 
thing unpleasant has happened, J am very sure—for | forbidden to accost him ina manner that may enable 
your eyes aro red with weeping, end moreover I aj fim x gue pho, ox ren to contrary, ou mu 
ne tage er yo wiaecairras weeny the proper course to be subsequently pursued.” 

“Your surmise is correct, my kind friend,” ob- 
served the young lady, subduing with a violent ef- 
fort a fresh outbreak of her grief. 

“TI know you too well—understand your character 
too profoundly—and entertain too high an opinion of 
you, Pauline,” said the Duchess, “to imagine for a 
mbment that you would venture alone to a masque- 
rade without some strong and sufficient reason. 
Therefore, even if you should refuse me your con- 
&dence, I shall not think the less favourably of 
you.” 

“But I do not intend to refuse you my confi- 
dence,” exclaimed Pauline. “I have received too 
many kindnesses at your hands not to regard you as 
the best friend I have in the world. When circum- 
stances forced me to abandon my father’s dwelling, 
you offered me a home—and a home has your Grace 
likewise provided for my unfortunate sister. Do 
not, therefore, unagtne for a moment that [am un- 
mindful of all you have done for me, or ungrateful 
for the many bounties of wiuch 1 have been the re- 
cipient.” 

“I know that you are good, and amiable, and 
candid, my sweetest friend,’ said the Duchess, 
and ou that account I have conceived a warm at 
fection for you. Tell me if there be any way in 
which I can still serve you—and you inay rely upon 
my zeal and readiness 1n your cause.” 

“First let me unbosom myself to your Grace,” 
anawered Pauline; “and then I may perhaps havea 
favour to implore at your hands.” 

Having thus spoken, the young lady took up 
some of her masquerading apparel which lay on a 
chair near the bed; and drawing forth a letter trom 
the bosom of the dress, she handed it to the Duchess 
of Devonshire. 

The conteats of that billet were as follow ;— 














































“TJ need not ask whether you received confirma- 
tion of the suspicions which this anonymous letter 
excited,” said the Duchess of Devonshire, in a 
tone of the profoundest sympathy, when she had 
brought the perusal of the document to a close, 
“ Alas! my dear friend, those tears which are fall- 
ing from your eyes prove that the information was 
indeed too true.” 

“Too true— yes— too true!” murmured Pau- 
line, the big drops chasing each other down her 
cheeks and falling upon her fair virginal hosom as 
she sate up in the bed gazing with a look of thb 
deepest affiiction upon Georgiana. “This letter, 
which is dated, as you perceive, the day before yes- 
terday and 1s addressed to me at your own villa near 
Aylesbury, I received early yesterday morning; 
and confiding my poor sister to the care of the 
nurse, I came to London. At the warehouse men- 
tioned in the note I purchased that fancy dress; and 
having assumed it, I proceeded to the theatre. The 
masque in the blue domino with the curious braid- 
ing was already there: but at first it struck me that 
he was too tallfor Gabriel. However, after a time I 
inustered up courage to accost him; an@, reckless 
of the injunctions so emphatically expressed in the 
concluding portion of the note, I asked who he was. 
Then, doubtless believing me to be the fair ous 
whom he expected to meet at that place, he instan- 
taneously announced himself ag Lord Florimel ~ 
yes, and in such terms too, that left no doubt as to 
his perfidy.” 

Pauline stopped short, her voice almost suffocated 
with the deep sobs which rent her bosom; and the 
Duchess, throwing her arms around the young 
lady’s neck, besought her to moderate her grief. 

“Oh! my dearest, dearest friend,” exclaimed 
Pauline, in a more hurried and painful accent than 
before, “ you cannot wonder if my heart be ready to 
burst with this woe which is too vast for it to con- 
tain! Jor I have loved your perfidious cousin— 
Oh! I have loved him as never woman loved be- 
fore; and when his own lips, breathing his name in 
iny ear last night, confirmed the terrible suspicion 
that was already rending my soul, ‘twas as if the 
Knell of doom were reverberating within the living 
cells of my brain! Boundless was my affection~au 
ulimitable flood of the tenderest feelings, knowing 
no ebb, but ever gushing with the impulse of love's 
spring-tide, Conceive, then, how fearful is the ans 
guish attendant upon the reaction of such a love as 
this—and how every nerve must quiver with an in. 
effable excruciation. And, oh! if it were not that s 
feeling of pride~nay, ore . proud indignatior 
wilt ah tom its of Londuw dled pdlign, ad vo be igaoeans | oo res OS Sine nk Deneatn ty 
Sten how to proceed in order ies net ety eae Sey eee toner ee 
notice a s 6 : : 
ter pethrally eceeny arsciae pif Agnaheretape id And as Panline gave utterance to this last: 
aary afrangements at a respectable fancy:dress ware. | tence, her countetiance, a moment’ before so ‘ 
hodse tn Jandou (the card of wiuch ts enclosed). The] became saddenly flushed with ¢ crimeon hug—ae 
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“Lord Florimel is unfaithful to you. While affecting 
a complete reformation in his conduct, his private life 18 
a8 profligate as ever; but his intrigues are carried on 
with a greater circumspection, ‘To-morrow night he 
will be present at a masquerade at Covent Carden 
Theatre, disguised in a blue domino edged with a pecu- 
liar braiding and haying a star of the same material on 
the top or crown of the hood. Whe object of his viet 
bo that scene ise new love intrigue; and you may con- 
vince yourself with your own eyes that such is the fact. 
‘Fhe writer of this note is animated by no other demre 
than a sincere wish to prevent so much virtue, generous 
confidence, amiability, and candour being sacriticed to 
och profound hypocrisy, such foul decelt, and auch un- 
pardonable treachery: for by all those virtues are you 
eharacterised—and by all these fauite is Lord Fiorimel 
Miatinguished. 
© Wail qware that you are #0 P aa wnacquainted 
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- the pearly tears which stil] stood upon ber cheeks, 
shone lustrous as the dew-drops on the pome- 


measecure asylum. And that dwelling is Devon- 
shire House,” 

“Where you are truly welcome, Pauline,” ex. 
claimed the Duchess, in a compassionating tone. 
“Iam grieved that I was not at bome last night 
when you arrived: for perhaps the solace which 
a sincere friend might have proffered, would -not 
have proved unwelcome. On returning from Lady 
Dewhurst’s, at whose residence his Grace and my- 
self had passed the evening, I was amazed to 
hear that you had come to pay Devonshire House 
so unexpected a visit—and 1 hurried hither to ase 
certain whether anything unpleasant had occurred. 
But you were sleeping so soundly——” 

“Ah! my kind friend, I was exhausted in mind 
and body,” exclaimed Pauline, the tears once more 
starting forth upon her long Jashes ;—“ and I slept 
profoundly, it is trae — but my slumbers were 
haunted with hideous dreams. However, I must 
strive to combat against the sorrow which now 
weighs upon me like an almost intolerable burthen, 
and beneath which all my energies, mental and 
physical, seem to bend.” 

“ And you will not permit me to act as a peace- 
maker between my faithless cousin Florimel and 
yourself?” said the splendid Georgiana, in a tone 
which testified how cheerfully she would undertake 
the task of pacification. 

*“ No—never!” replied Pauline, with a resolute 
manner. “ A‘thousand, thousand times do I thank 
your Grace for this generous desire to interfere in 
my behalf: but, although I can never cease to love 
Lord Florimel, yet I dare not risk the utter and 
total wreck of my peace of mind by becoming the 
wife of a man who makes solemn pledges so lightly 
and breaks them so easily. Your Grace will there- 
fore confer au infiaite favour upon me by pressing 
that point no more. And now,—as I wish to with- 
draw myself altogether from the possibility of ro. 
ceiving either visits or letters from Lord Fiorimel 
—and as I am likewise anxious to seek that seolu- 
sion which may shield me against any fresh perse- 
cutions that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales may possibly think fit to institute with 
regard to me,—I purpose to retire with my unfor~ 
tunate sister to some quiet neighbourhood, where 
I may pass my time in ministering to the cure of 
her wounded spirit and surrounding her with con- 
eolations when the restoration of her intellects will 
render such solace needful.” 

“ And in what manner, my dear Pauline,” asked 
the Duchess, “can I assist your views in this 
respect ?” 

“ By adding pecuniary succour to the gene- 
rous aid your Grace has already affurded me,” was 
the response. “I will not apply to my father; 
but I do not hesitate to solicit this boon at your 
hands, because I feel so much coufideuce iy your 











































granate. 

“Had Gabriel remained true to his plight and 
faithful to the solemn promises which he so profusely 
breathed in my ears,” she continued, after a long 
pause, and now speaking in a deep, low tone,— 
“ mine would have proved a lot fraught with a hap- 
pidess which no power of language can describe. 
But, alas!” she exclaimed, in a voice denoting a 
sudden and irresistible self-abandonment to the full 
tide of bitter affliction, while she pressed her hand 
forcibly upon her bosom as if to silence the beatings 
of her heart,—“ alas! that dream of bliss has now 
been destroyed — the vision has fled, never to re- 
turn.” 

“Oh! speak not thus despondingly, my dearest 
Panline,” said the generous-hearted Georgiana. 
“ Let me become the peace-maker between you——” 

“No, my kind friend—hat may not be,” inter- 
rupted the young lady, her voice and manner sud- 
denly resuming their wonted firmness. ‘“ The bond 
Which linked our hearts is for ever broken—and 
nothing can restore my confidence in Gabriel. I 
loved him not for his fortune nor his title: I loved 
him for himself alone—and after all that occurred 
last night, there is an end of everything between us, 
But I have not yet explained to your Grace the ter- 
mination of my adventures and how I came to seek 
the protection and security of your abode. On leaving 
the theatre, I remembered that I had not informed 
the people at the fancy-dress warehouse that I should 
return to lay aside my masquerading attire and re~ 
sume my own garb; and I knew that it was then too 
Jate to disturb the mistress of the shop. I accord- 
ingly entered a vehicle and ordered the coachman to 
drive me to a respectable hotel. But I was already 
the object of an infamous conspiracy set on foot by 
that royal profligate to whom my poor sister is in- 
debted for her ruin,” added Pauline, with exceeding 
bitterness of tone and great excitement of manner. 

“What! the Prince dared to persecute you ?” 
ejaculated the Duchess of Devonshire, whio, in spite 
of her own levity of conduct and deficiency of 
virtuous principle, was shocked at the idea which 
Pauline’s words had engendered in her mind. 

“Yes—bis Royal Highness dared to make me the 
object of his tender persecution,” responded the 
young lady, still speaking in a tone of bitterness ; 
“and, in pursuance of the intrigues which he had 
set on foot to ensnare me, I was taken to the in- 
famous dwelling of Mrs. Brace the mulliner, instead 
of to a respectable hotel.” 

“Oh! this is really too bad!’ exclaimed Geor- 
giana, in no affected tone of indignation. “ He ought 
to have remembered that you were the sister of one 
who was already too deeply afflicted on his account.” 

“The future Sovereign of these realms knows 
neither generosity nor remorse,” said Pauline, em- | friendship-——” 

phatically ;“ and despite of my representations—my | “Enough, my dear Pauline,” interposed the 
reproaches—-my entreaties, he would have ruined | Duchess of Devonshire. “If you were to aot 
me—-—Oh! my God! he would have ruined me,” | otherwise than in this spirit of affectionate reliance, 
she cried, shuddering all over at the recollection of | I should have been deeply grieved. And now wil 
the tremendous danger in which she had been in- | me where you would like to fix your abode ?” 

volved,—“had not my screams brought assistance.| “Previously to my father's removal to Oayen- 

I escaped from his arma—I escaped from the house | dish Square,” answered Pauline, “we resided in a 

—atd throwing myself into a vebicle which hap-| pretty little house on a tetrace called Paradise 

pened to be pasting through the Syuare at the mo-| Villas, in the Edgewars Road. For upwards of 

ment, I ordered the coachman to take me to aj eighteen months did we dwell thers; aud 1 feel 

Qwelling where I koew that friendship would afford 1 sume secret agd unaccountavle impulse urging me 
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fo return to that once happy home. Both the 
Prince and Lord Florime! are aware that we once 
resided there: but they would never think of seek- 
ing me in my former abode. It is consequently my 
intention to repair thither presently and ascertain 
if the house which we lately occupied is still 
to let.” 

“Indeed, my dear Paulina, you shall not take 
that trouble upon yourself,” oxulaimed Georgiana. 
“You shall repose a few hours longer: for you are 
donbtless fatigued in body as well as in mind—aud 
your breakfast shall be sent up to you in afew 
minutes, At mid-day you shill accompany me in 

| the carciage to see all that 1 way have done for 
you in the meantime,~and then you shall hasten 
te Aylesbury to fetch Octavia.” 

Having thus spoken, the pood-hearted Duchess 
kissed Pauline’s cheek witha pure sisterly affection, 
and then hurried from the roum to escape the ex- 
pressions of yratitude which the young lady, with 
tears streamiug down her countenance, beyan to 
utter in a voice broken by emotions. 

In about a quarter of an hour a female servant 
made her appearance with asilver tray covered with 
the materials fur an excellent breakfast: but poor 
Pauliue had no appetite for any of the luxuries thus 
provided. Having partaken, however, of a cup of 
ehocolate, she requested write materials to be 
brought to her; aud she also desired that a mes- 
sényer might be sent to the fancy-dress warchouse 
to procure the apparel which she had Jeft there on 
the preceding evening. These instructions were 
complied with; and having riseu from the sump- 
tuous couch and performed her toilette, Pauline sat 
down to pen a few lines to Lord Florimel, 
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Then, as she pondered ~ painfally pondered — | 


upon the style which she ought to adopt, the words 
uttered by the Gipsy-masque at the theatre on the 
preceding evening, recurred to her memory ;— 
and she slowly repeated them over to herself. 

“ When a virtuous woman's dignity is offended by 
@ faithless lover, she does not writea lung letter of 
singled complaint, upbraiding, and reproach: but 
ehe pensa few laconic words, commanding him to 
seck her presence no more, ani leaving him to cal- 
culate and weigh all the mutives whieh have sug- 
gested a proceeding at once sv dignified and im- 
perious.” 

Aud, her rnind yielding to the bias of these sug. 
| gestions, she indited a letter in the spirit thereof: 
; but the precise nature of its couteats will be ex. 
| plarned heredfter, 
| Securing the billet in the bosom of her dress, to 
| be posted only when her re:moval into her con- 

templated seclasion should have taken pluce, Pau- 
| line anxiously awaited the return of the Duchess. 
Punctual to her promise, the beautiful and gene- 
rous-hearted Georgiana repaired to the young 
| lady's chamber, ready apparelled in her carriage- 
i dréss ; and, the vehicle being in attendance, they 
issued forth together. 

On being seated in the carriage, the Duchess 
ordered the coachman to drive tu Paradise Villas, 
Edygeware — then, as the vehicle rallied away 
from Devonsire House, she turned with an arch 
smile towards Pauline, observing, “Phe three hours 
which have elapsed since I left you, my déat friend, 
havenot been wasted, as you shall presettly see, 
fiw Grace, whom | made acquainted with the par. 
pose which I entertained on your behall, inetan- 
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taneously despatched his agent to take the business 
in hand: and cousiderable progress is no duubt 
already made in the matter.” 

Pauline could only express her gratitude by 
tears: for her feelings were too deeply touched to 
allow the utterance of words. The Duchess con- 
tinued to discourse with her in the kindest mauner ; 
and ina short time the curriage stopped in front of 
Paradise Villas, From the window did Pauline 
cast her looks at the house where she had spent so 
many happy days,--the house in which sho had 
first become acquainted with Florimel,—the house, 
too, where the Prince of Wales, under the name of 
Mr. Harley, had puured his insidious love-tales 
into the ears of her sister, ‘here was much of 
mingled bitterness aud pleasure in the reminis- 
cences thus suddenly called up in the youug lady’s 
inind ; but, even if the latter feeling did not alto- 
gether predomiuate, there was nevertheless a me. 
jancholy charm ia the prospect of returning to an 
abode she had once loved and every featura of 
which was so familiar to her recollection. 

On alighting from the carriage, the Duchesa and 
Pauline entered the houss, the door of which was 
standing open ;—and in the front parlour they found 
two respectable-looking elderly gentlemen, both of 
whom saluted Georgiana with the profoundest re- 
spect. One of them waa the Duke of Devonshire’s 
agent—and the other his solicitor ; and in this capa- 
city were they forthwith introduced to Pauline, 

But before there was leisure to exchange a word 
upon matters of business, a waggon, laden with fur- 
niture, stopped in front of the house ;—~and Pauliuc, 
now fully comprehending all the generous zeal which 
Georgiana had exercised in her behalf, threw herselt 
upon that noble lady’s bosom and wept plenteously. 
‘fhe agent and the attorney were much moved by 
this pathetic scene ;—and when that first ebullition 
of feeling was expended, Pauline was enabled to 
bestow her attention to the men of business, 

In a few words the agent informed her that, im- 
mediately upon receiving the Duke’s instructions at 
nine o'clock that mormug, he had ascertained who 
was the proprietor of the house in question; and, 
being fortunate enough to find that individual at 
home, the projected transaction was speedily ar- 
ranged between them, Iu fine, the house had been 
purchased in the name of Miss Pauling Clarendon ; 
and the Duke's attorney had been called iu to assibt 
in the drawing up of a provisional deed making over 
the property to the youug dady, until the more 
formal and elaborate conveyance could be effected, 
In the meantime the Duke’s upholsterer had re- 
ceived certam inatraction:, the result of which was 
the arrival of the waggou ladea with furniture, aud 
attended by several nen to put down the carpets and 
fit up the entire premises as promptly as many 
hands could wark and money could inspire them 
with the requisite activity. ; 

Vain were it to attempt to deseribe the mingled 
joy and gratitude of Pauline on receiving all these 
mnunrficent proofs of the friendship entertained for 
her by the Duchess of Devoushire; suilice it to say 
that af her werds fell short in expressing her feelings, 
her looks made up for the defiaiwncy, And the noble 
lady—the auihoress of this generous work—what 
were her emotions ?. Ob! naver uatil thea had she 
experienced 9q fall and profuund an appreciation of 
the value of sighes as a mcany to do good ;—aud 
thany a tealligewtmany an error~iuany a faaly—~aye 
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rnd much want of virtuous principle in the general 
routine of her existence,-—were atoned for by the 
fostering succour thus afforded to an otherwise 
friendless, persecuted, and unhappy maiden! 

On returning to Devonshire [Jouse, Pauline par- 
took of luncheon with her kind-hearted friend; and, 
the Duke's travelling-carriage having been ordered 
in the meantime, the young lady took an affectionate 
leave of the Duchess and set out for the villa near 
Aylesbury. There her preparations for departure 
were s00n made; and Octavia, whose aberration of 
intellect had within the last few days assumed the 
torm of a harmless childishness, vas delighted when 
zhe comprehended that she was to take a ride in the 
travelling-carriage. ‘The nurse who had all along 
attended upon the unfortunate victim of royal lust, 
scecompanied the sisters to their new home—or 
rather, on this return to their foumer one ;—and it 
was about eleven o'clock at night when the party 
reached Paradise Villas iu the EXdgeware Koad. 

Pauline had entertained s. ue apprehensions re- 
lative to the effect which this removal toa famihar 
s@ene might produce upon her sister; and during 
tue journey thither from the vicinage of Aylesbury, 
she had more than once repr‘tted her resolution to 
take up her future abode in that house where Oc- 
tavia had first met the Prince. But those alarms 
proved unfounded, and, indeed, rather experienced 
an opposite result: for on enering ber former home, 
Octavia appeared to recognise it, changed though it 
were by the handsome iurniture which now con- 
stituted its comfort and its tasteful elegance—and 
the unfortunate young lady, throwing herself upon 
Pauline’s bosom, burst into a flood of tears, 

From that day forth a gralual improvement was 
visible in the mental condition of Octavia Claren- 
dun. ® 
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CHAPTER CL. 
TUL LAWYER AND HIS MYSTERIOUS VISITRESS, 


Tne reader will observe it was on the day following 
the masquerade at Covent Garaen Theatre that the 
adventures of Mr. Sneaksby and Ichabod Paxwax 
occurred on the one hand, and that the incidents 
chronicled in the preceding chapter took place on the 
other. It was likewise on ths same day, and at 
about the hour of noon, that a young fetnale, neatly 
apparelled and enveloped ina cloak, alighted from 
a hackney-coich at the entrance to Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn. 

Passing into that place, she examined the brass- 
plates on the doors and the inscriptions on the door- 
posts, until her eyes encountered the name of Mr. 
Riapen painted on one of the latter; and forth- 
with entering the Clerks’ Office, she inquired if she 
could see the attorney himself The reply was in 
the affirinative; and her name was requested. This 
however she refused to give,—observing that Mr, 
Rigdea did not kuow her, but that her buainess was 
of considerable importance. Tinally, after one of 
the clerks had communicated with his master, the 
young woman was introduced to that gentleman’s 
private office. 

“ Be seated,” said Mr. Rigden, taking a rapid but 
searching survey of the visitress, as if he sought to 
penetrate into the nature of her business even be- 
fore she had begun to explain it;—and he saw be- 
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fore him a very pretty femnale—almost a girl-~o 
short stature, and whos countenance wore an air 
of deep decision and firmness of purpose. 

In obedience tu his invitation, she tack a chair: 
then, fixing her eyes for a few momenta upon Mr. 
Rigden’s features, she scrutinised them in her turn, 
asif to assre herself that he was a man to whom 
she might confide some purpose which she had in 
view. Rapid and even furtive as that survey waa, 
Mr. Rigden did not fail to notice it;—and the pro- 
foundly experienced man of business full well com- 
prehended its meaning and purport. Imagining, 
therefore, that the mystery attendant upon the yie 
sitress and the very nature of that scrutinising look 
which she had fixed upon him, augured the develop- 
ment of an affair of more than usual importance, he 
said a few words to encourage her to open the re~« 
quisite explanations. 

“May 1 consider, sir,” said the young woman, 
“ that if nothing should come of the discourse which 
We may presently have together, the subject of that 
conversation shall remain a profound secret?” 

“Unless you divulge to me any erime the ptin- 
ishment of which is demanded by the laws of 
society,” responded the wary solicitor, “I shat! as 
a matter of course look upon the object of your 
visit as strictly confidential.” 

The young wuinan did not appear quite satiae 
fied with this answer; and she reflected profuundly 
for upwards of a minute, during which Mr. Rugden 
tool snuff with an air of calm indifference. 

“If you feel interested, sir, in the claims or 
pretensions of a particular client,” the girl at 
length said, “would you not be gratefal te any 
one who could assist you in the furtherance of that 
chent’s interests 2” 

“Most assuredly,” auswered the lawyer: then, 
in a measured and significant tone, he added, *L 
should hkewise know how to reward the individual 
rendering such succour.” 

“ But if this succour were of somewhat an equi- 
vocal character?” said the young woman, iaquir- 
ingly, 

chore are many things which in the ordinary 
affairs of life deserve the name of sabterfages, 
eguivocations, unjust dealings, and the taking vf 
luproper advantages, but which come within the 
legitunate course of procedure 10 legal matters.” 

And having given this reply, which, though 
guarded aud cautious, was still encouraging, the 
attorney took another pinch of sguff. 

“The production or the suppression of a docu. 
ment in a law-suit is frequently attended with the 
itost important results, 1 believe ?” said the young 
woman, evidently acquiriug conlidence, and yet- 
feeling ler way with the utmost care. , 

“ Asa matter of course,” exclaimed Mr. Rigdea 
“ and it 1s the province of the lawyer to avail him. 
self of all those advantages which circumstendces 
may throw in his way. Nor must he be over nice 
in looking into the source whence those advan. 
tages emanate.” 

Again the girl reflected deeply for a few mos 
ments;—and avain did Mr. Rigden regale his 
nostrils with suuff, 

¢ Suppose, sir,” resumed the strange visitrese, 
“that you were interested for a client whose cause 
depended upon the production of oertain papers on 
the part of his opponent ;-and suppose some one 
rad the power of rendering it inapossible for that 
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opponent to produce these necessary papers ? 
Would you countenance this some one in such a 
‘ine of conduct ?” 

“J have yet to learn,” said Mr. Rigden, “ that it 
is a crime, or a dishonour, or even an impropriety 
for an attorney to buy off a hostile witness or keep 
him out of the way, if possible. On the contrary, 
this is done every day, and enters into the widely 
ramified proceedings of legitimate law-chicanery. 
And again, if certain papers, constituting in them- 
selves important testimony, are to be purchased 
either for production or suppression, I do not 
think that’ the King’s Attorney-General would 
hesitate to enter into such a transaction ; and what 
the Attorney-General would do, a humble indi- 
vidual such as Mr. Rigden need not blush to ac- 
coupplish.” 

“in plain terms, then,” said the girl, now fixing 
her eyes with a keen significance upou the lawyer, 
“youare prepared to enter into a trausaction which 
is quite safe and secure and will no doubt put a 
jarge eam of money into your pocket?” 

“And into yours also— eh?” observed Mr. 
Rigden, suffering his cold and almost stern features 
to relax for a moment into a smile. 

* No, sir-—not a farthing!” exclaimed the young 
woman, with impassioned vehemence. 

“How nothing ?” demanded the attorney, in 
astonishment. 

“Because my motives are not mercenary, sir,” 
waa the immediate response. “ And on that point 
I beg to decline any explanation whatsoever,” 

“ Then if your motives be not mercenary, there 
is assuredly greater confidence to be placed 1n you,” 
said the lawyer, with a view of encouraging his 
visitress to proceed. “ Come—we are alone—in a 
place where no eaves-dropper can overhear what 
passes between us—and you have already felt your 
way with sufficient precaution, Do you undersvand 
me ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “and I will no longer 
hesitate to explain the object of my presence here. 
You have a client, Mr. Rigden, who believes that 
he has certain claims upon the title and estates 
now in the enjoyment of Lord Florimel ?” 

* Exactly so,” said the attorney. “ But how came 
you with this information ?” 

“That is my business,” observed the young 
woman, laconically. “It is true, then, that you 
have such a client: and you are doubtless anxious 
to put him in possession of all that he claims ?” 

“Such is the aim of every attorney who enjoys 
the confidence of his client,” returned Mr. Rigden, 

sing snuff consequentially. 

“And an affair of such importance would not 
oly prove most lucrative, but also of great advan- 
tage to your professional reputation?” continued 
the girl, 

“I shall not affect any fastidiousness by denying 
those propositions,” sald the lawyer, marvelling at 
the acuteness of so young a creature in probing as 
ib were the very thoughts which he was revolving in 
bis mind at the moment. 

“But in order to ensure the suceess of your 
alieat,” she proceeded, “it is necessary that Lord 
Fiorime! should be unable to produce gertain do- 
cuments.” i 

* Boch is the tact,” replied Mr. Rigdan, now be- 
coming more deeply interested than ever in the 
present discourse, 
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“And if any one were to place those deeds in 
your hands,” said the girl, in a low, measured, and 
solemn tone, “would you send them back to Lord 
Florimel! with a letter informing him how you be- 
came possessed of them?—in a word, what would 
you do with them ?” 

Mr. Rigden took snuff and gazed intently upon 
the young woman jn order to read in her counte- 
nance all that was passing in her mind: then 
satislied with the result of @ scrutiny from which 
she did not wince, he said in a voice as low, mea- 
sured, and solema as her own had just been—“ If 
I had those documents in my possession, I should 
keep them !” 

“ And would you know at a glance, if they were 
placed before you, whether they were the right ones 
or not?” demanded the girl, her eyes flaming up 
with the lustre of joy and triumph as that response 
which the lawyer gave fell upon her ears. 

“Yes—at a glance,” he immediately rejoined. 

“Then are these the documents your client re- 
quires?” she exclaimed, rising from her seat and 
producing from beneath her cloak a bundle af 
parchments and other deeds tied round with red 
tape. 

Mr. Rigden, forgetting his usual oold tranquillity 
of manner, greedily extended his hands to grasp 
the papers: but the young woman made an imperi- 
ous motion for him to desist. She then opened the 
parcel and allowed him to peruse the first lines of 
the principal document—observing at the same 
time, “If they be not the deeds which you require, 
I shall not leave them with you.” 

“Butthey are—they are!’ exclaimed Mr. Rig- 
den, becoming perfectly excited with joy: for the 
prospects of a lucrative suit and the tame of con- 
ducting such a cause to a successful issue—to- 
gether with other considerations—~instantaneously 
sprang up in his imagination. 

“ And you will make use of those papers to for- 
ward the views of your client and ruin Lord Flori- 
mel?” said the girl, her countenance becoming 
ghastly pale and almost hideous with the workings 
ot evil passions in her bosom—so that the keen- 
sighted attorney had now no difficulty in fathom- 
ing the motive which was instigating her in the pre- 
sent proceeding. 

“ What guarantee can you give me that the pre- 
sent transaction will remain enveloped in eterna. 
secrecy?” asked the lawyer. “ Remember, you are 
a stranger to me—you have not even told me who 
you are nor whence you come—and you may have 
taken this step in a moment of spite——” 

“Oh! I can give you the best guarantee which it 
is in mortal power to afford,” exclaimed the young 
giz], her stature appearing to become more elevated 
as she drew herself up in the eublimity of her wrath 
and her triumph—while her countenance grew ani- 
mated with a supernal lustre, aa it it caught the 
reflection of those flames which were burning in 
the hell of her heart. “And that guarantee,” she 
continued, in the exalted tone of a Pythoness deal- 
ing forth terrible oracles, “is the eternal——the un- 
dying—the unquenchable vengeauce of an outraged 
woman! Tiers, sir~noto you have learnt my se~ 
cret—now you are acquainted with my motive—and 
now also you read the whole bistory of my shame! 
It waa not my intention to have revealed to you all 
this: bit you demanded a guarantes and I give you 
ohe! For, as truly ss there is a God above na and 
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a Satan in the realms beneath us,—so ay 
will my vengeance endure until the lips whic 
are giving utterance to these words shall be 
silenced by the cold hand of death, and until 
the heart which cherishes the fervid hope of 
crushing a wretch down unto the very dust, 
shall cease to beat in the silenttomb! Think 
you, then, that I will betray you ?—think you 
hat I shall prove a traitress to myself ?”’ 
“No—I do not entertain such a thought— 
now that you have spoken thus candidly,” said 
Mr. Rigden, ‘I accept the guarantee—and I 
romise to make a feed use of the documents,”’ 
e added in a significant tone. ‘But will you 
not accept of any reward P” 
‘Not «a farthing !” exclaimed the girl 
earth “Do you not know a woman’s min 
tter than to make her such a proposal after 
all I have just saidto you? But it is useless 
to waste more time upon that point: for fow 
are the beings of your sex who do appreciate. 
the extent of virtue, love, and self-ancrifice of 
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which a woman is capable—nor, cn the other 
hand, comprehend the nature of the ven- 
geance which she craves when cutraged. Fare- 
well, sir!” 

With these words, the strange visitress took 
her departure, leaving Mr. Rigden as much 
amazed at her extraordinary character and, 
proceedings as he was rejoiced at the object 
and result of the mterview. 


CHAPTER CLI. 
THE MENDICANT FAMILY, 


Uprwarps of a week had now passed since 
Mrs. Melmoth and her ¢hildren were thrust 
las into the open streets to beg their 
read. 

In Whitehall had they first taken their stand, 
and for hours not a penny waa disbursed to them 
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their relief. 

if a carriage stopped near the place where the 
poor family had taken their stand, and if the 
elder boy ventured to creep towards the door with 
shivering limbs, naked feet, and tears rolling dowo 
his sunken cheeks, the rough stern voice of a flun- 
key wearing the ostentatious garb of a vile servi- 
tude, sent him back again cowering to his mother’s 
side ;——and the elegantly-dressed ladies in the ve- 
hicle would remark amongst themselves “ how dis- 
agreeable it was to have the streets so terribly in- 
fested with beggars !”” 

And yet one poor sixpence from the purse of 
either of those magnificent dames would have been 
received with thankfulness—Oh! such thankful- 
ness { 

The shades of evening wore already beginning to 
gather upon the mighty Babylon, when a poor female 
servant, out of place and seeking a situation, took 
compassion upon the wretched family ; and having 
asked the mother a few questions, thrust a shilling 
into her hand. Mra. Melmoth saw only one other 
shilling remaining in the tender-hearted young wo- 
taan’s purse; and she was loath to receive such 
generous alms from a good creature who was her- 
elf standing on the threshold of want. But the 
servant-maid darted away with tears streaming 
from her eyes ;—and Mrs. Melmaoth waa enabled to 
preeare a morsel of bread for her children and an 
asylum for the night. 

But where was that night passed? [a one of 
those filthy low lodging-houses which are supported 
by thieves, tramps, and mendicants, and to which 
poverty the honest to resort! Forced to 
herd with the vileat of the vile and the most de- 
graded of all society’s innumerable outcasts, Mrs. 
Melmoth gathered her children around ber in a 
corner of the roem which was filled to suffucation 
and the atmosphere of which was fetid enough to 
breathe a pestilence ;~-and while the young ones 
slept through sheer exhaustion, she could not with- 
iraw her looks from that terrible and tremendous 
fature into which they nevertheless plunged with 
horror and dismay. 

For, what was to become of herself and children? 
Even if they remained beggars and subsisted by 
begging,—even if the wretched avocation of men- 
dicancy should raise up a shght barrier between 
themse}ves and actual starvation,—what prospects 
were there for the poor innocents who now slept in 
aer arms or with their heads upon her lap? Had 
the trade of the street-beggar no contamination ?— 
was it not the apprenticeship for the more finished 
and perilous pursuits of the thief ?—and how could 
she hope that Aer children would pass unbarmed 
through the terrible ordeal ? 

Oh! her anguish knew no bounds when she 
tkought of all this: and she wept in silence over her 
sleeping children——=—but, great God! what bitter 
vears were those which she thus shed in torrents! 
Talk of the pains of the rack—the question by 
water—the thumb-screw—and the iron boot;—talk 
ef the agony attendant upon the most fearful sur- 
gical operations which era known to men;~~talk of 
the mental excruciation endured at the instant when 
theeriminal stands upon the drop with the execu- 
tioner fastening *4¢ halter about his nook ;—talk of 
the rapid guah of poignant feelings which traverse 
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by the passers-by—mot a hand was stretched out to | were an enviable paradise compared with the rend- 


ing misery which that poor woman suffered while 
thus she foreshadowed the appalling pictures of the 
future. 

A night of brain-searing sensations was that 
which she passed ;—-and on the morrow she turnea 
out into the streets again, holding the babe in her 
arms and with the other three children clinging to 
her scanty vesture. 

Presently an old lady, followed by a handsome 
footman in gorgeous livery, passed slowly down 
Whitehall. The flunkey carried a French poodle 
in his arms—-for the beast was so pampered as to 
be unable to walk; and the old lady would rather 
have heard that an entire city with hundreds of 
thousands of human creatures had been swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, than that her obese 
poodle suffered the slightest ill-treatment. With 
stately step did the flunkey march behind his mis- 
tress: for he too was fat and sleek with good living 
~and there was a certain air of conscious import- 
ance about him, as if he were something more to 
the old Jady than a mere footman. And just at ¢he 
very mroment that he was passing the poor family, 
he took a piece of rich cake from his pocket and 
held it conveniently to the dog’s mouth so that the 
brute might eat it without the necessity of moving 
anything but its jaws ;—and the old lady, glancing 
behind her, threw a look of approval upon the do- 
mestic when she saw how careful he was of her be- 
loved poodle. But, Oh! what famished, eager, 
hungry looks did the poer children cast on that 
piece of nice rich cake which the dog ate eo lazily 
and with such indifference! Then Mrs. Melmoth 
advanced—timidly advanced, with her sickly babe 
in her arms-—aad besought the lady to give her a 
few pence fer the love of God! But the old dame 
absolutely shrank in disgust to the very edge of the 
pavement; and turning round to the domestic, bade 
him hurry on, “lest the dog should catch vermin or 
some nasty disease from those filthy beggars !” 

Such were her words: and yet the poor woman 
and her children were as cleanly as poverty would 
allow them to be—aye, and although they had 
neither shoes nor stockings on their feet! 

And the wealthy dame, who expended gold upon 
her beloved dog, passed rapidly on—followed by her 
pampered menial ;—and on arriving at the house 
whither she was proceeding to pay a morning visit, 
she launched forth in a pathetic strain upon the 
shocking increase of beggars ! 

Anon there came a Bishop down Whitehall. Hin 
Lordship was on foot that day, because he had lent 
one of his carriages to the mistress whorn he pen- 
sioned magnificently, and another to » married 
daughter whose prostitution to a Minister had ob- 
tained the reverend old gentleman his see. With an 
air half-dignified and half-sanctimonious did the 
Bishop advance, — wearing that sort of humility 
which seems to say, “ Look at uny meckness !"”—and 
with a bunch of gold seuls dangling over his silk 
apron, Having bestowed a haughty bend of the 
head upon a poor curate who bowed to the earth as 
he passed by,—this same curate performing more 
duties in « week at the rate of forty pounds a-year 
than the Bishop had done in all his lifey—~his Lord- 
sbip’s eyes fell upon the poor family. “Timidly and 
tearfully—dragging herself along with apainfulnes: 
that wae as evident asthe sun shining over-pead-~ 


the brain of the drowaing wreteh,——Ol! all unese | did Mrs. Melmath acoost the proud prelate. But 
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that man of God—that religious old im r 
who preached of Jesus riding on an as an t 
two carriages—that wordly hypocrite who de- 
nounced riches from the pulpit and received 
twenty thonsand a-year from the labour, toil, 
and industry of the people—that ho old 
sinner who voted for Sabbath-Bills while he 
kept a mistress and fattened upon the fruits of 
his danghter’s adultery and shame,—this old 
Bishop it was who sternly bade the starving 
woman “go and work for her bread and not 
bring up her children in idlenuss!’’ 

Then the man of God passed on his way, to 
lunch with another prelate and deplore the inefii- 
cieucy of the laws to put down mendicants—nor 
trouble himself as to what the real meaning of 
the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus may be. 

Presently there passed down Whitehall two young 
officers arm-in-arm, — two of those aristooratic 
jackanapes who don the red coat ere they are well 
loosened from their titled mammas’ apron-strings, 
aod whose commissions in the army are procured 
by purchase! These lace-bedizened monkeys were 
smoking cigars—leering insolently at every pretty 
girl they met—fancying themselves irresistible in 
the trumpery gaud of their flaming apparel—and 
thinking it an excellent joke because they had been 
locked up all night in a watch-house for stealing 
knockers from front-doors. Humbly did the eldest 
boy of the starving family accost these gallant 
gentlemen who seemed to be laughing so good- 
humouredly : but the moment he dared to present 
the ragged aud famished spectacle of his personal 
appearance to the noble notice of those lordlings, 
the one turned aside in disgust as if he sniffed the 
foul air of a pestilence, and the other looked 
anxiously round for a constable. In fine, they 
passed on without even throwing the poor boy a 
half-penny ;~--and within an hour they each lost a 
thousand pounds at cards and dice! 

Soon afterwards the humble curate who saluted 
the Bishop with such profound respect and received 
so haughty an acknowledgment m return, — that 
same curate who preached three sermuns every 
Sunday and attended to the duties of a large parish 
for forty pounds a-year,—returned slowly down 
Whitehall. Ile caught sight of the poor family 
-~he paused and put his hand into his pocket. 
Heaveu kuows there was little enough there; and 
what there was he needed for his own poor family 
@thome. But he drew forth a shilling ;—and as a 
tear trembled upon the lash of the worthy man, he 
presented it to Mrs. Melmoth, saying in a tone 
tremulous with emotion, “ My poor woman, I am 
gorry—very sorry that Ican spare you no more. 
But——” 

And, as his heart grew too full for tarther utter- 
ance, the humble curate—the real minister of the 
lowly Jesus—hurried away to hide his feelings and 
escape the outpourings of gratitude which fol- 
lowed hia sublime benevolence. 

Then the Melmoth family broke their fast ;—and 
the bread which the poor mother ate was moistened 
with her tears, as she contrasted in her mind the 
behaviour of the pompous Bishop and that of the 
hard-working, half-starved, and spirit- broken curate, 

On returning to the station which she had chosen 
for her piteous pursuit in Whitehall, Mra Melmoth 
was wrapt in a mournful reverie,—from 
which she was awaxened by a private soldier who 
aecoated her. He was a fine, tall, handsome fellow, 





whose noble form set off the uniform which ha 
wore to far greater advantage than if it had 
been embellished by the insignia of an officer ; 
—and his intellectual countenance, marked with 
an air of decision, contrasted res Ahir the 
ignoble, dissipated, and effeminate a of the 
two lordlin ge who had passed some hours pre- 

viously. This private soldier—a man sprung 
from the common people, but one of iatares 

nobles—addreased Mrs. Melmothina kind man- 

ner ; and, having uttered afew wordsof aympa- 

thy, he put in her hand all the money he possessed 

—a few halfpence—and walked rapidly away. Yet 
that man bore upon his back—beneath the King’s 
uniform—the deep scars and the long wails indelibly 
imprinted on his flesh by the accursed cat-o’-nine 
tails;—and he was likewise a marked man in his 
regrment, because he had been once caught reading 
a book written in praise of the French Revem- 
tion! 

The curate’s and the private soldier's money was 
all that the Melmoths obtained on the second day of 
their mendicant life;-—~and in the evening they re- 
turned to the low lodging-house where for a few 
pence they obtained shelter. The children soon 
slept: but the unhappy, almost heart-broken mother 
was some hours before she could close her syee in 
slumber. And ere a feverish and uneasy rest came 
over her, she tried to pray—but she could not! No 
—she could not bring herself to pray: for she began 
to doubt the existence of a God. Never, never in 
all her life had she committed a deed of which she 
was ashamed : a good daughter had she been—a good 
wife and mother had she proved ;— and wherefore, 
then, was she thus cruelly persecuted? Why was 
she doomed to behold her children less cared for by 
the world than a wretched poodle-dog f—wherefore 
was she so completely crushed, weighed down, and 
overpowered by an appalling sense of utter misery, 
that she wished herself dead—and already felt 
thoughts of suicide creeping into her brain, accom- 
panied by terrible ideas of murder in respect to her 
children. No—she could not pray : she had no hope 
left—scarcely any faith ;—-and without faith in 
heaven and hope that it will hear the proflured 
prayer, how could she force her lips to frame the 
pious intercession ? 

And even if she could have prayed, Oh! what a 
place was it to pray in! Within the four walls of a 
low room, blackened by smoke, and fitted with an 
atmosphere that seemed stagnant in ite pestilential 
density, were crowded together the vilest 
of all vile characters and the most miserabie of the 
iminense brotherhood of wretchedness. While the 
candle was still burning the looks of licentious 
effrontery which the women wore aad the ferocious 
aspect of the men filled Mrs. Melmoth with mingled 
diagust and alarm ;—-and when the light was ex. 
tinguished, the ribald discourse that was still con 
tinued for some time, seemed to derive fresh 
horrors from the darkness. And then she pictured 
to herself that the time must come when her boys 
would grow up to be as ruffian-like as those men— 
aud her daughters as shameless and abandoned as 
those wuinen! Oh! how could prayers ascend from 
such a place to the throne of the Eternal ?—how 
could human lips venture to offer up either thanks 
givings or entreaties from such @ polluted atime 
sphere? 

(Qa the morrow the mendieant family issued forth 
syain—aod on this day did they gisau from the 
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hand of humble charity enough to purchase bread 
and pay for the next night’s shelter. For the well- 
dressed and the rich bestowed little or nothing— 
but either turned away in disgust, or else talked of 
gonstables and the House of Sorrection. 

Six or seven days more passed in the same man- 
ner;—and thus was it that the wretched mother 
aod the hapless children sustained an existence 
which they could not value, and learnt those bitter 
lessons that constitute the experience acquired by 
poverty. 

One night,—the same as that on which the mas- 
guerade took place at Covent Garden Theatre,— 
the poor woman and her children were huddled as 
usual inthe corner of the room. The light was 
extinguished: bat the air felt hot and sickly in 
that crowded place. Mrs, Melmoth’s two boys aud 
the girl were sleeping soundly; and the sickly babe 
was endeavouring to draw some sustenance from 
her withered bosom. She herself was lost in one 
of those deep desponding moods which are broken 
from time to time by pangs of poignant anguish 
shooting through the heart and brain, as lightning 
flashes athwart the murky night ;—when her atten- 
tion was slowly and as it were insensibly drawn to 
the conversation which was going on amongst se- 
veral of the other lodgers in that room. In fact, 


1 ghe found herself listening almost before she spon- 


taneously gave her attention to the discourse ;— 
but its nature speedily rivetted her curiosity with 
its fearful and appalling interest. 

“ What is that youre saying, Job Minks ?” asked 
a@ fellow, arousing trow vis slumbers and catching 
something which had been uttered by the individual 


thus addresaed. 

“Why, he was a-telling of us a story that he’s 
inwented his-self and that I don’t believe fora 
minute,” said another. 

i But I tell you that it’s true,” exclaimed the 
man who answered to the euphonious name of 
Job Minks; “‘and I not only heard it from a 
pal of mine ‘this morning, but I read it in the 
ps er at the Beggars’ Staff where 1 happened 

e in the afternoon.” 

a Well, what is it?’ demanded the follow who 
had just walked up. “I heerd you a-saying 
something about tearing up bodies from their 
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ar “and so I did,” interrupted Minks; ‘and 
once more I tell you it’s trne. Hor tho last 
three or four nights thero have been bodies torn 

up from their graves in the burying-grounde of 
different parts of London ;~—and the corpses 
have been found all rent limb trom limb and 
horribly mutilated.”’ 

‘‘ But who the devil can amuse his-self in such 
a fashion?” demanded the man who had s0 
recently awakened. 

“Ah! that’s more than I can tell you, Buss,” 
answered Minka: “and the ’thorities would 
give their ears to find out. It seems that the 
first affair of the kind took place in Old St. 
Pancras churchyard four nights ago. When 
the sexton went to open the church in the morn- 
ing for a weddin’ that was to take pies, to his 
horror and astonishment he saw a grave opened 
and tho wid lying on the top of the earth that 
had been thrown up. Tho corpse was that of an 
old gentleman who had been buried a fow days 
man- 
ner. It was clear enough that the on ha 
did all this must. have had some Sen 
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dig out land ot Karhie Chasity sncunhts parciaes Dread | dig oat the eevihs for aatiiation tied been. at earth; for mutilation had been ac- 
complished by a blunt instrument such as a spade.” 

“ This is really dreadful,” exclaimed Buss. “ And 
yet I aiu’t a feller to be shocked at a trifle, neither.” 

It is almost needless to observe that Mrs. Mel- 
moth shuddered with an indescribable horror 
throughout her entire being, as she listened to this 
appalling narrative. Her poverty—her misery— 
and even the wretchedness of her children were for- 
gotten for the moment ia the fearful interest which 
absorbed all her faculties and sensations ;—and the 
perspiration stood in large drops upon her brow. 
The hideous nature of the narrative acquired 
deeper and more tremendous interest from the fact 
that it was told in the midst of a profound dark- 
ness, and ia a place thronged with characters of the 
vilest and most polluted description. In a word, 
the effect produced upon her was as if a loathsome 
snake were slowly coiling itself around her persun, 
enveloping her closer and closer in its slimy folds 
and exhaling its pestilential breath in her face, 
while every moment she expected its head would 
come in cold and clammy contact with her cheek. 
Such was the revolting sensation excite? by the 
scarcely credible tale that the man was recount- 
ing. 

“Dreadful, indeed!” ho exclaimed, fn ejacula- 
tory echo of ‘the remark made by his friend uss. 
“There never was such a thing known befure: at 
least so the papers say, For, mark you—this is no 
affair in which resurrection-men are engaged—uor 
yet robbers. Body-snatchers don’t leave the corpse 
behind them ;—and the day’s gone by when people 
were buried with rings on their fingers. So it ain’t 
for the anatomy-shops that it’s done; neither iv 
it thieves that do it.” 

“Then what can it be for ?’’ demanded Buss. 

“ Ah! that’s more than I can tel) you,’ re- 

sponded Job Minks, ‘“ ‘I'he second affair took 
p ace in Shoreditch churchyard; and the third 
in St Matthew’s, Bethnal Green. In this last 
place, two bodies were tound torn up out of 
their graves—horribly mutilated, and with the 
winding-sheets rent to shreds. There's quite & 
paric in all those neighbourhoods, 1 can tell 
you.’ 

“No wonder,”’ observed Buss. 

“But what are the ’thorities going to do?” 
asked another listener. 

“What can they do, but fill the burying. 
grounds with man.traps and sprig-gunea and set 
a watch at night,” exclaimed Job Minks. “The 
papcre say that this has been done in most of 
the churchyards in London and the suburbs ; 
and so the chap, whoever he is, will be pretty 
sure to be caught. The resurrectionists, too 
must take care ot themselves now,” ad 
Minks; “or they'll be getting riddled with 
bullets or have their legs caught in a teap. 
In Old St. Pancras there’s a watch set with 
vere an 

: nd t is real r 
Job?” said Buss, atl ple aera king, 

*“Well—all I CAN Na 
me of it first,” was answer; “and then 1 
read all about it in'a rahe ar that Carrotty 
Poll lent me at the Staff in Horsiydown.’ 

“ Them’s your vouchers, eb Pf” observed Bugs. 
“Well, I don’t say that I shan’t believe it: but'l 
must confess it’s precious startling. Your pal 
might have read it d we know the 
papers tell the most infernal lies aometimes.” 
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“so they do,” exclaimed Job Minks: “but let 
me tell you that my pal didu’t read it at au, for 
the plain and simple reason that he can’t read. 
Neither did he have it readto him; but it was the 
sexton of Old St. Pancras which told him all about 
it--seeiug that he went to bury his sister there 
yesterday morning.” 

“ Ah? that’s different,” observed Buss. “But I 
s’pose it’s some Bedlamite that’s broke loose and is 
amusing his-self in this uncommon style ?” 

“Or else it must be 4 cannibal,’ suggested an- 
other listener, 

“ Or p’r’aps some desperate wretch driven by sheer 
starvation to dig up dead bodies and eat them,” re- 
marked a third. 

“Tt may be a madman-~but it is not a cannibal,” 
said Minks: “ for it don’t appear that he has made a 
meal on the corpses. His delight seems to be to 
hack and hew then to pieces; and in all this there's 
what the papers call a fiendish revelry in the horrible 
pastime of exhuming and mutilating the dead.” 

“Shall I tell you what J think of the matter?” 
exclaimed a voice which Mrs. Melmoth did not re- 
Member to have heard previously joining in the con- 
versation. 

“Is that you, old Tiddleywink?” demanded Buss, 
“Why, I thought you was fast asleep long ago. I 
heerd you a-snoring.” 

“No, you didn’t—it was somebody else,” was the 
reply. “ I’ve been listening all along to every word 
our friend Minks has been telling us—and what is 
more, I believe every word too. For the whole 
thing puts me in mind of certain accounts that I 
have read in books; and you'll find out in the long 
run that the hands which are now exhumung bodies 
and mutilating them so horribly, are not those of a 
inadman—nor yet of acannibal—nor yet of a des- 
perate wretch goaded on by starvation.” 

These remarks were made with a solemnity and 
an emphasis which produced a strange and awe-in- 
spiring effect upon all who heard them; and a deep 
silence of more than a minute ensued. That silence, 
following so closely upon the bideous narrative which 
had just been related, had in it something of a tomb- 
like horror and a sepulchral gloom—especially when 
the idea was associated with that of the pitchy dark- 
uess which prevailed in the chamber. 

Mrs. Melmoth felt her blood curdling in her veins; 
and as she pressed the now sleeping babe more closely 
to her bosom, she shrank up as 1t were within her- 
self, as if she fancied that the cold hand of a corpse 
was about to clutch her by the shoulder. 

“And so them’s your opinions, old Tiddleywink 
—be they ?” exclaimed Buse, at length breaking 
silence. “But I s’pose, since you speak with such a 
air of authority, you can wentur’ a guess xs to who 
or what it is that has been playing such precious 
pranks with the dead ’uns ?” 

“We,l—I Aave an opinion on that point,” said the 
individual thus appealed to; “and you may depend 
upon it that the result will show I hav’n’t been far 
wrong. For, according to what I've read in books 
—and you must remember I was a achoolmaster once, 
betore the tyranny of the parson of the parish ruined 
me and I was driven out into the streets to become, 
Aret a beggar—and then a member of that class of 
people who find things before they are lost.” 

“A wery delicate way of expresaiu’ the noble per- 
feesion of prig and busgloak,” interjected the man 
who rejoiced in the name of Huss, 
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“ Come—don’t stop bim with observations in that 
manner,” cried Job Minks. “What was you going 
to say, old feller 2” 

“Simply thts,” was the response : “ that according 
to what I've read in books, it ia net by any means 
the first or the twentieth time that instances have 
occurred of graves being opened—- bodies dragged 
forth—and horrible mutilations accomplished, In 
England, perhaps, the thing is rare: but on the con- 
tinent it has been frequent enough. And the parpe- 
trator of these atrocities is not a resurrectionist—nor 
a thief— nor a madman — nor a cannibal—nor a 
starving wretch made desperate by hunger: no-—it a 
nothing of all these, I can assure you!” 

«Then what is it?” demanded several voites, with 
that shuddering accent which denotes « presentigent 
of some appalling reply to the question put. 

“ What is it?” repeated the ex-school master,in atone 
of mingled horror and solemnity: “it isa being of 
whom you have all doubtless heard, but whose exist- 
ence may have seemed fabulous—a being whose very 
name is sufficient tomake the blood run cold and the 
hair stand on end!” 

“ But this being—what is it?” again cried many 
voices. 

“A Vampyre!” was the astounding answer. 

Ejaculations of horror followed this announcement; 
and Mrs. Melmoth felt a sensation come over her as 
if she were abcut to faint. 

“ Yes—the perpetrator of those atrocities which 
you have heard related this night,” continued the ex- 
schoolmaster, “ must be none other than a Vampyre. 
And now that you know there is a Vampyre in Lon- 
don, I warn you to take care of yourselves—how you 
pass through churchyards by night~—how you trust 
yourselves in lonely places near suburban cemeteries 
—aye, and how you sleep in dark rooms without 
knowing who are your companions and who may 
happen to be huddled up alongside of you!” 

“ Good God! is there any danger of such a thing ?” 
exclaimed Buss, starting up from the wretched flock 
mattress on which he was stretched. 

“ Danger!” repeated the ex-schoolmaster, in a 
tone of mingled irony and terror: “ to be sure there 
is! Can you doubtit? Do you know—or do you 
not know of what a Vainpyre 1s capable? Well—I 
will explain it to you, ite will insinuate himeelf 
into a company such as our’s now present—he will 
sit down and converse in the most agreeable manner 
—he will hire a lodzing for the mght in the same 
room, for example, in such a place as this,—— 
and he will stretch himself down on his nhattress 
like all the rest of ua. ‘Then, when the light is put 
out and everybody else is sleeping, this Vampyre will 
either strangle some unfortunate wretch at once, or 
else will fasten his teeth upon his flesh while still 
living and begin to drink his blood! This is what 
a Vampyre will do; and now I should like to know 
whether people of our stamp, who are forced to fre- 
quent these kind of places, should be cautious ar 
not?” 

Renewed ejaculations of horror burst from those on 
whose ears this fearful description aad awful waro- 
ing fell;—and Mrs. Melmoth, though a woman, of 
good sterling common sense, felt herself over- 
whelmed with terrors which in the broad eun-light 
and the open air would not have exercised even a 
momeént’s influence upon her. But in the midst of 
that deep darkuest—in the society of wretches of the 
lowest and most depraved character—and with her 
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nind previously attenuated by her own harrowing 
thoughts and deapondiny reflections, she naturally 
became an easy prey to the dominion of that hor- 
rible superatitious alarm which seised upon all the 


rest, 

“By God!” exolaimed Buss, “I would sooner 
walk about the streets all night than run the risk of 
tacountering the Vampyre in a lodging-house.” 

While he was yet speaking, the door of the room 
was opened; and some one entered. 

“Vampyre!” cried the new-comer, closing the 
door behind him—and it was the voice of a man that 
thus spoke: “ who the devil is talking of Vampyres ? 
—-and what do you know of them ?” 

But at that aame ingtant an eyaculation burst from 
the lips of some female in the room ;—and then all 
was 

“What was that?’ said Job Minks, after a 
pause, during which the mlence of the tomb had 
prevailed. 

“ It was some woman frightened by old Tiddley- 
wink's description of the Vampyre,” observed one of 
the occupants of the chamber. 
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“ Vampyre !—who the devil is taal ing of Vam- 
pyres !—and what do you know of them 

Yes—these were the words he had spoken ;~—~an0 
if she could thus recall them so accurately to her 
mind, and if they so ciosely connected chemualves 
with the previous conversation, she felt tolerably 
Well assured that the impression left apon her 
brain was no delusion. 

And this impresaion was that the new-comer was 
none other than her husband—that husband wii 
had been ao ruthlessly torn from her by the des- 
potice authority of the Home Office, and whom 
she supposed to be far away! Oh! if it were 
indeed he—if it were really his voice which she 
had heard, and which had suddenly sounded like 
welcome music to her ear through the deep dark- 
ness of the night and the hot atmosphere of that 
miserable chamber,—if, in fine, the father of her 
mendicant children was actually restored to her, 
and was there—in that very room—pe:naps close 
ty her side—at ali events not many feet distant 
from the corner where she lay crouched up,—ob ! 


| if this were indeed the case, what happiness now 


“ Well, it struck me to be rather a cry of joy at | awaited her ! 


something or another,” said the ex-schoolmaster: 
“theugh what anybody could have to rejoice at in 
such a place and at this hour, [ cannot well under- 
stand. But who is the new-comer? J et hrm an- 
nounce hi:neelf in a proper manner: for it has be- 
come necessary to take all kinds of precautions in 
respect to strangers.” 

“ Well,” said the voice of the individual who had 
just entered ; “you may call me Toby Firebrand 
—for that’s the name I’m known by amongst my 
pals. But how the devil am | to grope my way to 
& wattress ?” 

“There’s nove in this part of the room,” said 
Buss. 

“Nor yet here,” added Job Minks. 

“And there isn’t a hair’s-breadth of space to 
spare in this corner,” exclaimed the ex-school- 
master. 

“Ah! I suppose you take me for the Vampyre 
you were all talkiug about when I entered the 
chamber a minute ago?” said the new-comer, with 
a mocking laugh. “But what made the old land- 
lady assure me that there was plenty of room in 
this chamber? Ili go and make her refund me 
my halfpence and then take myself off to another 
place. So good night to ye all!” 

And with these words the individual who had, 
announced himeelf as Toby Firebrand, took his 
departure, slamming the dour behind him. 

The noise recailed Mrs. Melmoth to her senses : 
for she it was who had given utterance to that 
ajaculation which followed the entrauce of Toby 
Firevrand~—and she had fainted immediately after- 
wards. 

Collectung her scattered ideas as well as she was 
able, she strove to ascertain whether a certain im- 
pression which was uppermost in her miad was a 
feature ina troubled dream or a fact which had 
really occurred. 

* That voice—surely it was Melmoth's?” she 
said vo herself a hundred times in a minate: and 
thep, ae the whole conversation which she bad 
rents hie ee the Vampyre came sack to 

mumory, tu. very words which Tuby 
—o kewise flasked to her reoul- 


So powerfully wrought were her feelings as these 
thoughts traversed her mind, that she could not 
lnmediately give utterance tu the question which 
her lips nevertheless strove hard to breathe. For 
she kuew not that during the brief interval of her 
nuconsciousness, the man whose voice elicited that 
ejaculation of joy from her tongue, had taken his 
departure to seek some other lodging for the 
night. 

“ Melmoth ?—does any one answer to the name 
of Melmuth?” she at iéugth inquired, in a falter- 
ing tone and with deep suspense at the heart. 

But no one replied to the query. 

“Who are you asking tor, my good woman ?” 
said the ex-schoolmaster, after a long pause. 
“There doesn’t appear to be any person of such a 
name in the place.” 

“ But that man—who came in just now—at the 
moment when you were all discoursing on a fright- 
ful topic?” observed Mrs. Melmoth, im a half. 
stifling voice and with cruel palpitations of the 
heart. 

“ Ob! he went away immediately again,” retarned 
the ex-schoolmaster. “ He said his name was Toby 
Firebrand—and as there wasu’t room for him i 
this place, he took his departure,” 

Mrs. Melmoth said nothing more: her feelings 
were suffocating —for scarcely had a gleam of hope 
flashed uthwart the gloom of her prospects, when 
it disappeared in au iustant. But at the next mo- 
ment she was consoled, and indeed cheered by the 
remembrance that her husband was at all events in 
London: for that it was Ais voice which she had 
heard, she felt convinced, 

Not once did she close her eyes in slamber thas 
night ;—and sv soon as the first solitary and wire- 
drawn glimmering of day stole into the chamber, 
she aroused her ctuldren from ther sleep. Then 
in thew ears did she whisper the glad tidings that 
their father was returned aud that Lhey might hope 
to see him goon ;—~and it was therefore with iighter 
hearta thau usital that they ail sallied forth from 
the iuw ludging-hones tu wander abuat tha metro- 
polis in search of a husband and « parent. 
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my dear madam,” interrupted the footman: “henoe. 
CHAPTER CLIL forth we mpst row in the esme beat, if we wich to 

save our necks from a halter.” 
THR MILLINER AND THE HANDSOME FOOTMAN. And, without any farther ceremony, he deposited 
hjmeelf quietly and comfortably in the srm-chair 
Ir was about three o'clock in the afternoon of the | opposite to the one occupied by his mistress ;—and 
day following the masquerade; and Mra. Brace | leaning back, he stretched out his legs tewards the 
was seated alone in her parlour, pondering upon the | fire just for all the world as if he were the master of 

various difficulties which surrounded her. the house. 

In the first place there was Mobbs, who| “You have some plan in your head, then, Fre- 
would evidently became a rapacious extortioner: | derick?” observed Mrs. Brace, not daring to yemon- 
then there was Frederick Dray, who had already | strate with him for his impertinence. 
darted amorous glances upon her, and had lost| “ Plan!—egad, I’ve got it all cut and dried, my 
all the respect with which he had formerly been | dear madam,” returned the footman, in a flippant, 
wont to treat her;—next there was Harriet, who, | self-sufficient, off-hand manner ;—“ and I hepe that 
although faithful and devoted, must tievertheless | it will suit you in all its details.” ’ 
be provided for ;—and lastly, there was the chance | “Proceed,” suid the milliner, already 
of some unlucky or providential circumstance | that Dray was revolving in his mind something more 
transpiring to afford a trace to the murder of | than even the murder of Mobbs, and that he had ul- 
the head constable of Bow Street. In fact, the | terior views beyond the mere disposal of the ex-con- 
wretched milliner not only found herself com- | stable. 
pletely in the power of three persons who would; “In the first place, my dear lady,” continued 
logk to her purse as a constant means for sup- | Frederick, in a tone of familiarity, “let ustheroughly 
plying all their wants; bat she likewise felt that | understand the point from which we are to start. In 
she should ever be exposed to the insolence of | plain terme, then,” he added, fixing his eyes keenlv 
Mobbs, the arrogance of the footman, and the | upon her countenance,—“ Peter Grumley did not 
pretensions of the lady’s-maid. die of apoplexy—but you murdered him !" 

Mobbs was to return in the evening. Whatwould| “You dare not thus accuse me!” exclaimed the 
he require of her?—and how should she act? Fre- | milliner, in a hoarse choking voice—while her mag- 
derick Dray’s murderous intention of the preceding | nificent bust heaved and fell with a long convulsive 
night had been defeated in the manner already de- | movement. 
scribed: and Mrs. Brace knew not whether the| “What is the use of entertaining me with such 
footman still entertained the same project. She | language as that?” demanded Dray, his whole inan- 
shuddered when she thought that he possibly might ; | ner denoting an insolent confidence, “ Did younot 
—and yet there was a secret hope at the bottom of | ask me last night whether this additional crime was 
her soul that he had not abandoned the idea of aseas- | necessary? But that admission on your part onlv 
sination. For if Mobbs were put out of the way, the | confirmed the suspicions that already dwelt in my 
most brutal of the three depositors of her secret would | mind. Besides, did you not lend yourself to my 
be removed from her path ;—and then-———Oh! did | plan tu make away with Mobbs?—and if you had 
not the thought steal into the mind of the wretched | not previously done a trifle in the murder way, 
woman that she might perhaps find means to silence | would you have fallen so easily into the latter 
Frederick Dray likewise for ever! scheme? But what difference does it make, after 

So true is the saying that one crime needs a dozen | all? The corpee lies buried in this house—and, st 
others to conceal it! discovered, w)|] be enough to get us all hanged.” 

Then again,—if once those two depositors of her| ‘“ What, then, do you propose?” asked Mra. 
secret were thus removed,—might she not dispose of | Brace, no longer darng to dispute with the footman 
her establishment—realise her property—and repair | relative to the mode in which Grumley met his 
to America? Harriet was no particular object of | death. 
alarm, and might accompany her. Yes—thiswasan| “I propose to let Mobbs follow his superior 
excellent plan;—and the milliner even found heart | officer,” responded Dray, with a significant smile. 
enough to smile as it slowly developed itself in her |“ And now you see how much I am naking on your 
thoughts. : account, my dear lady: for nothing would be easier 

She was in the midst of this reverie, when the | than for me to take myself off to America and leave 
door opened and Frederick Dray entered the room. { you to deal with this Mobbs as best you may, But 

His countenance wore a sinister expression which | as I am confident he 1s not to be trusted—but will 
instantly produced a dieagreeable effect upon Mrs, | either betray the secret in a drunken moinent, or elee 
Brace and caused a sensation of uneasiness to creep | out of revenge the very first time you refuse to 
over her. She half started from her chair — then | satisfy his extortionate demande—I therefore pre- 
aank back into it: and, fixing her eyes intently upon | pose to put him out of your wav altegether.” 
the man’s features, she endeavoured to read all that} “And how—that 1s—bdy what plan—-——” faltered 
was passing in his mind. Mrs. Brace, in a low thick tone. 

“Madam, are we not to have a few minutes’ con-| “Not in a way that will shed blood and leave 
versation together?" he said, lounging negligently | traces upon the floor,” answered the footman. 

inat the high back of an arm-chair: “for I think | “ Whatever we do, must be done safely. I suppese | 

understood from you that the scoundrel Mobbe is | you poisoned Peter Grumley? Well—an excellent 
to return to-night.” mithod too. Nothing more ueefal than a few dreps 

“Yea —he will return,” answered Mra. Brace; | of Prussic acid to have in one's house, Ah! I see 
“and—~as you say, Frederiok~——we—we —nmmst | by your mauner, then, that Prusaio acid it was. Bat | 
detvberate——” Tam afraid that Mobis may umell a rat, He will 

‘+ a9n’t labour under auy ambatrasament with ma, | be suspicious—upon his guard : and depend upon it 
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he won't drink at your house again—or if he does, 
it will only be what he sees you drink Jikewise—aye, 
and firet also. However—an idea strikes me! Do 
you think he will want to go dewn into the back 
kitelien again ?” 

“ Tt is impossible for me to‘say,” replied the mil- 
Hoer, “But, doubtlees—if you particularly wished 
~~I could entice him thither-—upon some pre- 
tence——”” 

“Be it so—and leave all the rest to me!” ex- 
claimed Frederick. “He shall be made away with 
as assuredly as his name is Mobbs—and when he 
lies under the stone along with Peter Grumley, I 
will grtarantee that not a trace of the deed shall be 
Mmind. And now, my dear Mrs. Brace, with 
Wewe I will take a glass of your excellent 

paiigedne, just to put me into spirits to unfold the 

rest. of my plans.” 
The milliner rose mechanically from her seat— 
pened a cupboard—brought forth the wine—drew 
the cork—and filled a glass for Frederick Dray, as 
he reelined in lolling indolence in the arm-chair. 
Yes—the mistress waited upon the domestic ,—and 
the elegant, fashionable milliner of Pall Mall—the 
friend of the Prince of Wales and the qepositress of 
‘many a noble lady’s secrets and many an aristocratic 
frailty —was now in servile attendance upon her own 
lacquey ! 

“ You are as amiable and captivating in manners 
as you are agreeable in person,” said he, as he looked 
amorously over the glass which he was raising to his 
lips. 

Mrs. Brace row awoke as it were from a dream: 
or rather, her mind shook off the numbness which 
had crept upon it while the footman was detailing 
with such cold-blooded calmness his designs relative 
to Mobbs. She then perceived the immense error 
she had committed in so far compromising her dig- 
nity as to obey the man’s commands relative to the 
wine, instead of at once taking a proper stand and 
assuming a decided attitude to convince him that 
there were certain limits beyond which he must not 
pass in his bearing towards her, no matter how grave 
were the interests that linked them. But, by at 
once succumbing to lis arrogance, she had suffered 
him to gain a tremendous advantage over her; and 
it was now no easy task to regain the ground which 
she had lost. 

“ Have the kindness to proceed with whatever you 
gay have to say to me, I'rederick,” she observed at 
length: “ for should any one come in, the familiar 
mauner which you have assumed towards me would 
excite the strangest suspicitns.” 

“¥amiliar manner, indeed !” echoed Dray, in an 
offended tone. “Well— upon my word, that is 
rather an assumption on your part. Am I not 
about to commit a crime and eidanuger my safety 
in this world and my salvation ia the next, entiely 
on your account? And do you think that I an- 
ticipate nu reward? Asa matter of course. Such 
a deed is worth its price; and that price must be 
paid to me.” 

“ What recompense is it that v 20 claim?” asked 
the nulliuer. 

“Your hand, my dear—your hand in houourable 
marriage,” replied Dray, sipping his champagne 
wilh a nenchalant ease and stretching out his legs 








with the air uf a ‘Home Secretary when giviug & 
yefusal to a deputation imploring that the life of 
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“Marriage!” ochoed Mrs, Brace, in mingted 
anger and amazement: but instantly recollecting 
herself, she said, “Surely you are not in earnest, 
Frederick ? I thought you intended to marry 
Harriet,” 

“ Harriet was all very well a little while ago, my 
dear lady,” returned the man, with a supercilious 
air and an affected drawl]: “ but circumstances have 
transpired, you understand, to enable me to look 
to a more elevated position. You are a handsome 
woman—a very handsome woman; and I shall be 
proud of you asawife. Iam not particularly ill 
favoured; and you need not be ashamed of me a; 
@ husband.” 

“But remember that I am older than you, 
Frederick —some years older,” said Mrs. Brace, 
making a feint to contest a point which she was 
prepared to yield eventually-—but only because she 
was now more than ever determined to rid herself 
of this importunate accomplice so soon a8 an op. 
portunity should serve. 

“'Well—you may be a little older, my dear,” ob. 
served Dray, growing more¢familiar alike in his man- 
ner and his language : “ but you are a splendid crta- 
ture—and I long to pillow my head on that superb 
bosom which now sinks and rises so gently. Ah! 
oiten when I have stood behind your chair at dinner 
or supper-time, and looked over your shoulders to 
catch a glimpse of that bosom, I have thought to 
myself how happy should I be if you would oaly 
take a fancy to me. Then, when I have looked into 
your fine eyes, and beheld your beautiful white teeth 
shining between your moist red lips, I have felt 
such strange sensations come over me that I have 
more than once resolved to steal to your chainber 
in the middle of the night and either persuade or 
force you to submit to my wishes. And now at last 
—at last,” continued Dray, his imagination heated 
with the wine which he was drinking and to which 
he was so utterly unaccustomed,—“ at last I stand 
upon the threshold of that gratification which I 
have so often and so deeply coveted. Ah! my 
dearest creature, you are indeed worthy that I 
should commit a crime to serve you~even though 
that crime be murder: but, on the other hand, you 
will not say that Lam unworthy of an adequate 
reward 2?” 

“No—I will not prove ungrateful to you, Frede- 
rick,” answered Mrs. Brace, assuming a tender tone 
and fixing upon him au amorous look: though, not- 
withstanding the ardour of her lascivious nature, and 
despite of the fact that Dray was really a haudsome 
young man, she experienced not the slightest incli- 
nation nor the faintest sensual impulse in hia favour. 

“Then you will consent to become my wife, dear 
Fanny ?”’ said the man ;—and, placing the glass upon 
the table, he rose from his seat—approached the mil. 
liner—threw his arms about her neck—and fastened 
his lips greedily to her own. 

“You naughty fellow, be quiet,” said Mrs, Hrace, 
gently repulsing him. “ Let us do all that we have 
agreed upon—and then we shall have leisure and 
opportunity to talk of love. Come — finish your 
champagne and retire: because I have several mat; 
tera to attend to. And, by the bye, you will not say 
a word to Harriet at pte"? 

“ No— it is not worth while,” remarked Frederick, 
“ And yet the sooner I put the poor girl out of sus- 
pense, the better : for to tell you the real truth, she js 
in & certain ways", ) 
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“Ah! I suspected as much!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brace. “ Now really, I'rederick, this is not generous 
on your part-——” 

“Tt may be ungenerous,” he interrupted, survey- 
ing himself in the mirror over the mantel and caress- 
ing his whiskers: “but it would be far more stupid 
on my part to go and marry a low servant-girl who 
will present me with a child five months after our 
union, to the infinite amusement of all my weggish 
friends and joke-loving acquaintances.” 

“ She is a genteel girl—and a pretty one,” observed 
Mrs, Brace. “There is nothing low about her;~—and 
as for the other matter—why, it is easily alleged that 
you had been privately married for the last six 
monthe.” 

“The thing won’t do, my dear—’pon my soul, it 
won't!” ssid Dray. “I couldn't fling myself away 
in that woconscionable manner;—nor can I afford to 
lone such a dear, handsome, voluptuous creature ag 
Fon are, Py o-—-what you and I have alréady settled 
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is a bargain; and you must leavemetomanageHar- 
riet. So no more remonstrances upon that head 
And now, what time 13 Mobbs to be here this 
evening ?” 

“ He did not say,” replied Mrs. Brace: “but I 
suppose that he will make his appearance soon after 
ten.” 

“Very well,” exclaimed the footman. “ Thén you 
will éntice him Gown into the back kitchen at abont 
eleven—and not before. I shall be there—or else 
concealed close by. Don’t ask me any questions 
now; for Ihave my plan ready out and dried in 
my head—and I'll be bound to execnte it properly, 
Of course you will take care to have all the sar.« 
vants in bed by half-past tea o’clock—except the 
chambermaid and the hail-porter belonging to the 
other honse; and they won't be nesr to interfere 
with us, Do you understand me?” 

* Perfectly,” was the response. 

*Then one kisa more, love,” said Dray; “and 
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I will leave you for the present to attend to your | would hang éwe persons,” replied Mobbs. “Now 


own affairs.” 

The milliner resigned her lips to the pressure of 
his own:— and the self-sufficient footman then 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER CLI. 
MOBBS AND HIS DUG AGAIN. 


Tar clocks at the West End were chiming the 
half-hour after ten at night, whea Mr. Mobbs was 
ushered by Frederick Dray into .he parlour where 
Mrs. Brace was awaiting his arrival. 

The footman retired immediately: but ere he 
elosed the door, he darted a keen, rapid, and signifi- 
sant glance at the muilliner, to assure her that he nad 
im no wise changed his mind in respect to the matter 
agreed upon between them. 

Mobbs was followed by his dog, which he kicked 
savagely under a sofa, while he deposited himself in 
the same arm-chair that the footman had occupied 
with so much indolence s few hours previously ;—- 
and, dropping his hat upon the carpet, he said, “Our 
business was interrupted im s queer manner last 
night, ma’am.” 

“Yes—and before you had stipulated the price of 
your secrecy in a certain affair, Mr. Mobbs,” re- 
turned the milliner. “ But the night is cold again: 
will you not take something to warm you?” 

“Perhaps you'll have the kinéness to tell me, 
ma’am, in the fust instance,” said Mobbs, fixing his 
looks searchingly upon Mrs. Brace, “how my pal 
and superior, Peter Grumley, came by his death? I 
mean, in what way you did the job?" 

‘Ig it necessary to revert to aii those horrors?’ 
exclaimed the milliner. “Surely—surely, enough 
has already been said upon that most afflicting sub- 
ject?” 

“T told you last night that I must know all—and 


do you understand me ” 

“Perfectly,” answered the milliner, breathing 
more freely. 

* And I must know the name of your accomplice 
—who he is—where he lives—and al] about him,” 
proceeded Mobbs: “ because—to speak plainly at 
once—I must have a handsome annuity from both 
of you.” 

“And suppose that I did the deed by myself— 
totally unassisted and alone?” said Mrs. Brace 
interrogatively. 

“ Very likely you did,” returned Mobbs, lacom. 
cally. “In fact, I should think it most probable 
that you pisoned him: and—no offence, ma’am— 
bat thats precisely the reason why / should rayther 
decline taking anything either short or warm, un- 
less it was a sip ont of a glass which you'd tasted 
fast.” 

“Good God! Mr. Mobbs,” exclaimed the mil- 
Hiner, with well affected horror and indignation ; 
“you do not—you cannot suppose for a moment 
that I am capable of doing you a mischief-—you yho 
have behaved so kindly towards me ?” 

“Well, I don’t say that you would, ma’am,” ob- 
served the ex-constable: “bus at the same time 
I can’t say that you wouldn't. Howsomever, we 
won't dwell upon that pint. You admit, then,—or 
Ill take it for granted—that you pisoned poor 
Grumley in a glass of liquor or what not? Weil— 
but you couldn't raise a stone—dig a grave—put in 
the corpse—till up the hole—replace the stone 
—and dispose of the extra soil,—you couldn’t do 
all this, 3 say, without assistance: aud therefore | 
want to know who did assist you.” 

“ Mr. Mobbs, I will nos devetve you any longer,” 
said Mrs, Brace, affecting the mingled confusion 
and frankness of one who has been playing a game 
of duplicity but is now determined to act with 
candour and sincerity. “The fact is that your 
late inaster bas not as yet been buried at all; and 


that I would then make terms with you,” said Mobbs, | for the simple reason that I have not dared 10 


in a dogged tone of determination. “Give me every 


make anyone a confidant in this dreadful busi- 


explanation: ‘cause it’s natural that I should want | 2688.” 


to learn all the particklers connected with a matter 
that has deprived me of so good a friend. Come, 
ma‘ar— I don’t suppose you did it without as- 
sistance: at all events, if you made away with him 
by your own hand alone, you could not have buried 
him beneath that there stone in the back kitchen, 
unjess youhadheip. So you see that you’ve a good 
deal yet to teil me.” 

“But if you are really inclined to make terms 
with me,” said Mra. Brace, now alarmed lest the 
man suspected her murderous desigus towards 
himself and was laying some trap to ensnare her 
beforehand,—* of what earthly use is it to you to 
asvertain all those particulars.” 

“Don't be afeard of anything wrong, my dear 
lady,” replice1 Mobbs. “I haven’t the least inten 
tion to harm you or your accomplices, provided 
you deal fairly, frankly, and openly with me. But 
Jf would have you to know that I can see as far 
into & brick wall as most people ;—and { am there- 
fore not blind to the fact that you must have had 
at least one confederate in the deed—or else in the 
epncealment ofthe body,” 

“ Aud if this were true?” said Mra, Brace, trem- 
bling ail over. 


“Then I must be paid fur keeplag a svaret that | uer ot 


“Then where is the corpse ?” demanded Mebdbs 
roughly. 

“In a place adjoining that very kitchen to which 
] conducted you last myht,” returned the milliner. 
“On! if you would only assist me to dispose ot 
the body!” she exclaimed, in a well-assumed pa- 
roxysm of anguish, clasping ber hands with ap- 
parent earnestness at the sanre time. 

“Well—I dare say we can manage this bust- 
ness,” said Mobbs. “But how came you to de- 
ceive me so grossly and 80 uselessly ?” 

“ f will deal hon@stly with you now, at all eventa, 
replied the milliner, “The truth is that I hoped 
tu be able to get rid of the corpse in some way o1 
another — either by burning it — or else nerving 
uyself with «ufficient courage to take some oue 
into my confidence, Then, had you ever turned 
round upon me and prociaimed that the ourpse of 
& murdered man lay beneath the pavement of the 
back kitchen, the result of @ search would have 
refuted your evidence and indeed stamped it with 
falsehood. These were my motives for misleading 
you, Mr. Mubbs: but I hope you will pardon me.” 

“Well, well,” said the man, altogether deluded 
by the — contrition which marked the man- 

a. Brace, and by the aix of slnverssy wilh 
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whieh she spoke: “it is useless to blame you— 
cause that won't mend matters. So, after all, you 
had no accomplice whatsomever ?” 

“Not aay,” replied Mrs. Brace. 

“ And the corpse still remains above ground ?” 
added Mobbzs, inguiringly. 

“ Yosn—in a small dark place adjoining the back 
kitehen, and of which I have got the key,” was the 
answer. 

“ Now, should you think a thousand pounds too 
much to give me for helping you to get rid of the 
corpse and for keeping your secret ever afterwards?” 
demanded the ex-constable, fixing his eyes keenly 
upon the milliner’s countenance. 

“A thousand pounds!” exclaimed Mrs, Brace, 
affecting surprise at this specimen of exorbitance. 
“Qh! Mr. Mobbs, where do you think J am to get 
such a sum ali in a moment 2” 

“ Well— I don’t require it all down upon the 
nail,” observed the man: * but half now, and half in 
a fortnit.” 

“ I suppose that you must have your own way—I 
ang completely in your power—completely |” said 
the milliner, in a tone of lamentation. “ But you 
will firat help me to dispose of the body?” 

“Oh! that’s a part of the bargain,” replied Mobbs. 
“And what you said to deceive me, shal] now be 
done in earnest. I mean that we'll bury the corpse 
under the stones in the back kitchen—unless you've 
any better pian in view.” 

“ No—I can suggest nothing better,” returned the 
milliner: then, glancing at the time-piece on the 
mantel, she said, “It is now eleven o'clock, and all 
the servants have no doubt retired to their rooms.” 

“Well and good,” observed Mobbs, rising trom 
his seat: “we'll go and do our work at once—and 
then you shall hand me over the shiners.” 

Mrs. Brace took up a candle and Jed the way down 
to the back kitchen, followed by Mobbs at whose 
heels the dog trotted along. Ali was still—all was 
silent, in the lower region of the establishment; and 
the place was lighted only by the candle which the 
milliner carried in her hand. 

On reaching the back kitchen, she cast her eyes 
hurriedly around; but Frederick Dray was not there. 
For an instant she was confounded: but the next 
inoment recovering her presence of mind, she recol- 
lected he had said that if he were nut in the place 
itself, he should be close by. And at the same time 
that this reflection flashed to her brain, she observed 
that a rope had been passed thrpugh a hook in the 
ceiling, and that one end was fastened to a nail in the 
upright plank supporting a row of shelves, 

The dog began smeliing round the stone, ason the 
former occasion; and Mobbs, struck by this cireum- 
stance, remarked that “it was singular the beast 
should get upon such a false scent.” Then, as he 
caught a glimpse of some peculiarity about the mor- 
tar which fixed the stone in its setting, he stooped 
down and touched it with his finger. 

At the same instant a side-door, communicating 
with a closet used to hold fire-wood, was dashed open, 
~-and Frederick Dray, springing forth, threw him- 
self with all his power upon the ex constable. 

“At him, Toby!” thundered the man, as he strug- 
gied desperately beneath the strong and vigorous 
Dray: but the dog only drew back iuto a corner, and 
growled with a low, savage, menacing, and continnous 


sound, as if on the point of flying at the assailant of 


his mastes, 
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But ail that now took place waa the work of a few 
moments—the terrible work of a wondrously short 
space, considering the tremendous magnitude of the 
deed. 

For Mrs. Brace, with extraordinary presence of 
mind, hastened to succour the murderous proceeding 
of her domestic. Depositing the candle upon the 
dreaser, she unfastened the rope from the nail, so that 
it ran through the hook in the ceiling, and the other 
end, which was formed into a noose, hung down 
within reach of Frederick Dray. 

Meantime this desperate man had succeeded in 
keeping Mobbs down upon the pavement of the 
kitchen; and grasping his victim’s head with both 
his hands, he raised it a little and then dashed it 
down with such savage violence upon the stones as 
to produce a stunning effect. Then, snatching at the 
noose, he slipped it over the ex-constable’s head 
and, instantaneously drawing it tight about hie neck, 
sprang to his feet. At the same moment new life 
appeared to animate Mobbs; and likewine raising 
himself up before Dray could possibly prevent him, 
he struggled to release his neck from the rope. 

But the murderer snatched the cord from Mra, 
Brace and pulled it tight—retreating at the same 
time toa distance from the spot where the victim 
was writhing, and plunging, and struggling despe 
rately: while the milliner, getting behind the mise- 
rable ex-constabie, caught hold of his arms and 
pinioned him. 

The distortions of the man’s countenance were 
horrible: but not a ery escaped him—not a word 
could he utter. The noose was straugling him: and 
while the foam came from his lips—the tougue lollew 
out—and tne eyes were starting froin his head, the 
murderer pulled him up tll his head came in violent 
contact witb the hook through which the halter ran, 

Awful were the writhings of the strangling wretch, 
as he raised the arms eu which Mra. Braae had been 
compelled to abandon her hold ;—and frightfut were 
the workings of the countenance that was new livid, 
swollen, aud marked with veius that seemed like 
knotted cords beneath tue skin, But ina few mo- 
ineuts his arms dropped by his side—the convulsions 
of his body and the drawing up of his legs rapidly 
lost their spasmodic violence —and, afiur a long qui- 
vering of the enure trame and a uervous working of 
the fingers, all motion ceased ! 

But while this hideous tragedy was in progress 
the dog had emerged from the corner; and, when 
his master was huisted iato the air, the animal leapt 
up at him to lick his hand—a moaning ovise now 
superseding the continuous grow! of menace which 
ius mouth had previvusly seut forth. 

When, however, the poor beast saw that Mobbs 
had become motionless and was dangling to tne 
ceiling like a bundle of clothes, an instincthve fevi- 
ing seemed to make the dog aware that v's master 
was dead; and sneaking into the remotes}, darkes 
corner, it began to whine in a piteous manner. 

“For heaven’s sake, silence that biuce, Fre- 
derick !” exclaimed Mra. Brace, who was trembting 
all over and the ghatly pallor vf whose coun- 
tenance appeared through the vermeil tint whiob 
art had shed upon her cheeks. “It will alarm the 
house.” 

Tne footman seized the poker and advanced to- 
wards the dog: bus the beast, apparently compre- 
hending his hostile intention, rushed pest him and 
sprang up the stairs, . 
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© J wil go and jet the animal out,” said Frederick, 
taking up the candle. 

“My God! do not leave me here all alone—and 
In the dark!” cried Mrs. Brace, with imploring 
voice and manuer: and she hurried after the foot- 
man, pursued Ly an appalling terrur Jest the dead 
man should descend from his halter und creep 
stealthily behind her. 

Qo reachioag the summit of the kitchen stairs 
she paused and clung to the railings for support,— 
& complete consternation now overpowering her 
and makiog her feel as if she were walkiug in a 
dream, For al) the horrors of that most horrible 
drama in which she had just played so promineut 
a part, appeared suddenly to accumulate upon her 
head,—concentrating all their fury—all their inten- 
sity—all their direst, deepest, wost penetrating in- 
fiuence, in order the more thoroughly to harrow up 
her soul and wring her breast with ineffable tortures. 
Her brain wason fire—barbed arrows were inflicting 
their agonies upon her heart—every nerve, fibre, 
and tendon was strung to a degree of tension pro. 
ducing an effect as if the chords which bound her to 
existence were all scorching in flames aud would 
part, suap, and shrivel up iu an instant! 

Meantime Frederick Dray had been looking 
about in the passage and the hall in search of the 
dog: but the animal was nowhere to be found. Le 
weut into the neighbouriny rooms the doors of 
which stuod open; he lovked under all the furni- 
ture and behind the curtains ;—but all in vain. 
The mong:el was uot there ;—and, mutvering an 
imprecation against the dog, the footman returned 
to his mistress, whom he found iu a most deplora- 
ble condition, She had sunk upon the top stair of 
the kitchen fight, and was cowering down ina bent 
position with her hauds upon her kuees and her 
eyus glariug wildly, But the moment the light 
which Dray carried ia his hand illumined the dark- 
ness agaio, and when she found that her companion 
in crime was once more by her side, she recovered 
herself somewhat. 

Bat Dray, perceiving how strong a hold her 
terrors had gained upon her, and how speedily all 
their influence would be revived by evan the inust 
trifling cause, concealed from her the fact that he 
had not found the dog ;—and iu auswer to a ques- 
tion coucerning the brute, he at once assured her 
that he had put it out of the house. 

Catching some purtiou of the desperate energy 
and cold-blooded hardibood which inspired that 
bold bad man, she raised herself up from the stair 
and begged him to lead the way to her own parlour 
that she might procure sume brandy. This was 
dune ;—and site now felt equal to assist in the work 
which was yet to be performed. 

Descending once mure to the back kitchen, tha 
murderer and murderess commenced the rematuing 
act of their appalling drama. First they lowered 
uke corpse: then Frederick Dray set to work tu 
raise the stone which covered the remains of 
Peter Grumley, Tie shovelling out of the earth was 
accomplished far more easily than on the previous 
Socasiun, inasmuch as it was comparatively soft 
from that recent disturbance of its sulid mass: and 
ia about an hour’s time the livid corpse af Grunaley 
was exposed to'view. ‘ 

Mrs, Brace threw a shuddering glances inte the 
yrave—then turned away sick at heart and sick at 

owl;-—aick at heart with a sense of loathagme dia. 
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gust—sick at soul through reviving horror at the 
tremendous turpitude of which she bad beca 
guilty! ™ 

And now the corpse of Mebbs was tossed into 
the hole;~and Frederick Dray shovelled back 
the soil with a vigorous arm. in another hour that 
portion of the tale was accomplished: the super. 
fluous earth was then disposed of as on the pre. 
vious occasion—the stone was restored to its setting 
in a like manner—and all was accomplished ! 

Aud now the murderer and the murderess looked 
each other in the face for almost the first tims dur- 
ing upwards of two hours; and while Dray fixed 
his looks with gloating sensuousness upon the 
milliner, the latter gaged upon him with a wild and 
vacant curiosity as if to satisfy herself that all 
which had just passed was otherwise than a dreamin 
and that his presence there was a proof of the 
deed in which he had played so important a part. 

Then, as he slowly led her away from the 
kitchen, that man of indomitable hardihood whis- 
pered in her ears his intention to pass the remainder 
of the night in her company: and, although at the 
first intimation of th.s desire on his part, she‘re- 
coiled from him as if his touch were that of a ser- 
pent,—as if, indeed, he was alone the murderer, and 
she was pure and immaculate,—yet at the next mo- 
ment she was seized with a sudden joy at the idea 
of not being deomed to pass the rest of that awful 
night in a deep, deep solitude! 

She therefore consented;—and Frederick Dray 
accompanied Mrs. Brace to her own chamber. 


CUAPTER CLIYV. 
THE MURDERER AND THE MUNDERESS 


Two hours had elapsed ;— and the footman lay 
sleeping by the side of his mistress. 

Yes—soundly and undisturbedly he slept,—start- 
ing net with troubled dreams—nor giving utterance 
to a moan expressive of remorse nor of a ery indi- 
cative of terror. lt seemed aa if no memory of his 
crime haunted or appalled him,—as if no voice of 
blood whispered its vindictive warning in his ear—as 
if no pang shot through his heart. Calmly and 
deeply he slept,—no perspiration exuding in horror 
from his brow—no clenchiug of the hands—no fever- 
ish pulsation of the heart. 

But that woman who had been the accoinplice in 
his crime azd who waa now his paramour,—did she 
also sleep? Great God! what would she not have 
given to be enabled to sleep az that man by her side 
was then sleeping ? 

Sleep for her? No—not yet—not yet! 

Tossing and turning in her place,—with lightning 
running in her veins and the scorching heat of fever 
over the entire surface of her skir,—-now closing her 
eyes fora few minutes in the vain hope of wooing 
slumber—then opening them agaiu and fixing thei 
for the hundredth time upon the lamp which still 
burnt upon the toilette teble,—then aguin essaying 
to compose herself to sleep, and again opening her 
eyes to assure hersolf that the light had net gono 
out,—now reasoning against the tremendots terrors 
which haunted her—now yielding to all their ex- 
cruciating anguish,-~at one moment persaading hor- 
self that it was ingj:esibie there could be auch tuings 
as ghosts, aud atandkber flinging her startled looks 
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ground the room in dread of meeting the glazed aud 
stony eyes of some spectre from the tomb,—now ex- 
periencing the weight of a stupendous épnsternation 
on account of the dead, dead silence which prevailed 
throughout the house— now springing up in the 
couch with a hideous terror a8 some unknown sound 
fell upon her ears,—at one time looking her position 
coolly in the face and weighing all the chances of 
future detection and permanent security—at another 
shuddering as alarms accumulated upon her guilty 
soul and made her contemplate the ecaffuld looming 
in the horizon,—such were the alternations of doubt, 
fancied safety, reviving dread, horror, hope, and 
despair, through which that woman passed ! 

Now the galling of her conscience became 
poignantly intolerable—now her heart sickened at 
the dread of detection and disgrace, and her very 
life seemed shrinking from her bosom. Her memory 
seemed to curse her with its appalling recollections 
-—to blast her with the lightning vividness of its 
thoughts—to crush her with the weight of all that 
filled its cells even to bursting, as the veins and 
sessels niay become gorged with blood. Never were 
aér ideas so harrowing—so fraught with excruciating 
torture. Now through her soul there seemed to gush 
the piercing, rending, lancinating torrent of all the 
aggregate calamities known to mortal experience: 
scaring, mysterious, and horrible sensations were 
upon her. 

Vainly did she writhe in her couch :—vainly did 
she toss and turn, as if to free herself from some 
tremendous load—some monstrous oppression which 
gate upon her like a night-mare. Upon soul and 
body that awful sensation was paramount—domi- 
nating all feeling, all sense, all power, all energy. 
Then, in another moment, her brain would become 
a whirlwind—her ideas chaos-——her thoughts con- 
fusion. Distraction would claim her in due turn as 
its prey ;—and thus she went on, despairing, hoping, 
fearing, maddening, rapid as such thoughts only can 
be! 

*Twas a wondrous, a terrible, and a mysterious 
phantasmagoria that was passing through the mind 
of tne murderess. And, O God! how scorching, 
withering, blasting were the lightnings of many of 
those images which thus shot athwart her brain! 

Yes—the punishment of the murderess begins 
upon earth ! 

Now the miserable, miserable woman raised her- 
self upon her elbow and contemplated the features of 
the man who slumbced by her side. Ob! how she 
envied him that calm, undisturbed, and apparently 
dreamless slumber in which he was entranced! At 
that moment she would have given all she was worth, 
—her costly furniture, her eplendid jewels, her mas- 
nive plate, ner elegant wardrobe, her money in the 
funda—aye, all her riches—all—all,—for only one sip 
of that Lethean cup in which the accomplice of her 
guilt had thus steeped his own senses. Long did she 
gaze upon him— upon that man whose iron soul 
seemed proof against the stings of conscience and 
whose memory was a tranquil lake disturbed not by 
the corpse which .ta deep waters eutombed ! 

And then into her mind stole the recollection that 
she had resolved to murder the man who was slee 
ing by her side and whom she had been compelled to 
reeeiveto her arms,—the man who had evinced so 
heartless anindifference and so brutal a callousness 
in demanding and exacting the pleasures of love 
within zoshert a time after the perpetration of a dia- 
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bolical murder! And she conceived a horrible 
hatred—-an intense loathing for that man whom crime 
had made her equal, her companion, and her bed- 
fellow—aye, and who had already asserted the domi- 
nation of a master. Bw though Mrs. Brace thus 
entertained such hostile seelinge and so profound a 
repugnance with regard to him, she dared no longer 
harbour the idea of making him also a victim! No 
—she felt that there was enough of turpitude weigh- 
ing upon her soul,—more—far more than she could 
centemplate with coolness—and too much any 
one mortal to have to answer for! 

Placing her head upon the pijlow onte more, she 
again-—for the hundredth time—endeavoured to settle 
herself to sleep. But terrible visions continued to 
haunt her. Fruitlessly did she essay to turn her 
thoughts into other channelsa,—to retrospect over the 
past—to feast her imagination upon the pleasures of 
earlier days: whichever way her mental eyes were 
turned, they were aure to behold a corpse at the end 
of the vista into which they plunged their looks, 

At length-she beheld a aickly and solitary gleam 
of dawn stealing between the curtains ;—and she fe.t 
that unless she closed her eyes in slumber for at least 
a short half-hour, she should be totally unfitted for 
the occupations and duties of the coming day. Ren- 
dered a coward by her guilty conscience, she was now 
terrified by the thought that strange suspicions would 
be excited by the harassed, haggard, and care-wern 
aspect which she must inevitably wear if unrefreshed 
by sleep; and she wrestled against wakefulness with 
all her power. But still she slept not—still did alurm- 
ber avoid her pillow ! 

Gradually did the day advance, making a sort cf 
“ darkness visible” in the chrmber—then affording 
that indistinct and twilight view of things which 
allows the fevered imagination such dread scope for 
torturing the most ordinary objects into the most 
hideous phantom shapes,—while the lamp condensed 
its pale rays into a small red globe of flame, 

And it was now that an incipient heaviness began 
to weigh down the eyes of the milliner and that a 
vague, dreamy, but not altogether tranquil repose 
was stealing over her,—when she fancied that there 
was a stir of life somewhere in the room! All in 
an instant did she waken up again—waken as com- 
pletely up as before,—while her looks were thrown 
in terror around the chamber. She listened—with 
suspended breath and upheaved bosom she listened: 
and again she fancied that there wasa sound like the 
rustling of the curtains ! 

A cold perspiration started out from every pore: 
she was bathed all in a moment in her own agony. 
Her breath came short and gaspingly-—a nervous 
sensation seized upon her limbs—an awful conster- 
nation struck upon her biain. 

Aud now that rustling, at first so gentle and 
scarcely perceptible, was renewed: and the horrible 
conviction was carried to her heart, with the pierg- 
ing and chilling effect of an ice-shaft, that it was 
not the mere work of fancy ! 

Some one, or some thing, was moving in tho 
chamber! She held her breath again—she listened 
in the hope of being relieved from her terrors by 
finding that it was her companion exbibiting some 
restlessness: but r-—Ae slept on calmly and undis 
turbedly. 

Nerving herself witm all the courage she possesea 
—or rather, acting upox the impulse of that deape- 
rationto which the wretched woman wus goaded— 
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the raised herself in the couch—paused to listen 
ence more—and then, as the sounds atill continued, 
ahe sent forward one fearful glance towards the win- 
dow whence the strange rustling came. 

But suddenty all became still—leaving the mise- 
rable Mrs. Brace unrelieved of her terrors, or rather 
a prey to a suspense fraught with an equal agony.— 
so appalling was the weight that sate upon her soul 
—se painful was the sickness that hung about her 
heart! 

Suddeniy her doubts were dissipated and her 
worst fears were confirmed: for the curtains were 
parted, as if by some object passing between them— 
and yet she saw nothing! Her hair rose crisp upon 
her head—and such a tightness seized upon her heart 
that she felt as if the moment of annihilation were 
at hand! 

Appalled by the fearfulness of the thoughts that 
swept with whirlwind speed across her brain, she was 
unable to cry out: petrified and actionleas by the 

| stupor of a tremendous consternation, her form was 
rigid as that of a statue while her soul was tortured 
with the agonies of he)l. 

Thep, as a still more terrific creeping stole along 
her ae ee and as sbe fell back on her pillow with 
eyes fixed and limbs rigid, as in a fearful waking 
trance,—she became conscious, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, that light and rapid footsteps were crossing 
the floor of the chamber ! 

She endeavoured to give vent to her terror ina 
foud cry: but her lips remained sealed—a mist fell 

} upon her senses—and consciousness abandoned her. 

Almost at that very instant Frederick Dray awoke 
with a start: for a hideous dream had suddenly 
swept through hie imagination. 

The dawn had by this time advanced ao far as to 
render all objects in the room tolerably clear ;—and 
throwing his looks upon Mrs. Brace, she man was 
instantly shocked by the imprission that ahe was 
dead. But placing his hand upon her breast, he felt 
her heart palpitating feebly within, while her body 
still retained sufficient warmth to dispel the awful 
idea which had first struck him. 

But at the same moment he was startled by a 
strange sound which reached his ear;—and for an 
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until it passed from underthe bed, and thus retregres- 
sively worked its way into acorner. Then, with a 
courage worthy of a nobler cause, the footman 
fastened hie iron grasp upon the dog's neck, and with 
beth hands be held the brate as if it were in a vice. 

The dog struggled desperately — but could not 
utter the slightest sound, The feotman’s fingers 
pressed deep into its throat—its tongue was lolling 
out—and it was already writhing in mortal agony,— 
when the door of the chamber suddenly opened 
and Harriet the lady’s-maid entered the room | 

Startled by this abrupt incident, Frederick Dray 
relaxed his holu upon the dog;——and before he could 
recover it, the maddened brute fastened its teeth upon 
his naked arm, lacerating the flesh severely. A 
terrible string of oaths fell from the footman’s lips s 
but the dog swept past him-~rushed to the door 
which Harriet still held open in her hand—and 
sprang down the stairs. A servant was at that mo- 
ment sweeping out the shop, the front door of which 
stood open ;—and thus the mongrel Toby, meeting 
with no farther impediment, succeeded in effecting 
its escape from the clutches of Frederick Dray. 

It would be difficult to describe the mingled ks- 
tonishment, grief, and rage, which sprang into exist- 
ence in Harriet’s bosom, when she thus burat upon a 
scene which afforded her unmistakable proot that 
her lover—or rather the man whoin she looked upon 
her Jover—had passed the mght with Mrs, Brace. 
For a few moments she remained stupified, holding 
the door wide open: but when the dog shot eo wildly 
past her, a scream of terror burst from her lips ;— 
and the sonnd ot anguish recalled Mrs. Brace te 
consciousness. 

Then began a war of bitter reproaches poured 
forth on one side and earnest entreaties on the 
other,—Harriet upbraiding her mistress in terms 
that wore strong without coarseness or vulgarity— 
and the mulliuer exerting all her powers of per- 
suasion to pacify the angry aud outraged abigail,— 
while Frederick Dray was wvusily employed ia 
wiuding a piece ef linen round his injured arm. 

Uitimately the footman was compelled to inter- 
fere, for the purpose of putting au end to a scene 
which threatened to alarm the house ;—and, partly 


instant he felt a cold terror strike to his heart. He|by coaxing, and partly by menaces, he induced 


i was not however the man to yield himself up to 
superstitious alarms ;—and, almost immediately re- 
oovering his self-possession, he listened with a breath- 
lesa attention. ‘The singular noise was continued ; 
and it sounded like a low scratching against the 
door, accompanied by a subdued whining lament. 

The truth flashed in a moment to the brain of the 
murderer ;—and, tearing aside the curtain, he re- 
ceived the confirmation of his thought ;—for there 
“scraping, pawing, and whining at the door—was 
the mongrel dog of the murdered Mobbs! 

Without pausing to devote any attention to Mrs, 
Brace, Frederick Dray sprang from the bed and 
rushed towards the dog. But the beast, having an 
instinctive apprehension of his design, flew under 
the bed. The footman lifted thedrapery and beheld 
the eyes of the animal shining with a lurid glare in 
the obscurity. Unhesitatingly creeping beneath the 
ecuch, he crawled on his hands and knees towards 
the mongrel, which now began to grow! with a sub- 
dued ferocu.y. Sull undaunted, the footraan made 
his way nearer and nearer to the brute, ‘with one hand 


now ready to grasp its throat should it attempt to fly | 
him, 


wb him, But the beast kept backing 
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Harriet to promise her forgiveness for all thet had 
occurred. This concession on the young woman's 
side was however accoinpanied with acertain sullen- | 
ness and subdued discoxtent which showed thas 
she had yielded to alarm rather than to the prumpt- 
ing of her own inclination ;—and Mra. Bi ace under- 
stuod full well that she mast in future regard her 
lady’s-maid as a secret enemy. 


CHAPTER CLY. 
THE FATE OF THE WORKING-MAN'S WIFE, 


For tuur weary daya did Airs. Melmoth w .nder 
about the metropolis in seareh of her husband,— 
straining her siekly babe to her withered oroust 
and dragging after her the three weariod, starving 
children whose feet left the traces of bluod upea 
the pavement, 

On! miserable, miserable types of that sorrow, 
desutution, and wretcuedaess which the woalthy 
and tyrenniest few have made the hideoushoritage 
of the millions for centuries and ceataries past, 
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how terrible was your lot! All the woes of the 
plundered, the enslaved, and the perseeuted of 
this world which a detestable oligarchy bas con- 
verted into a hell, seemed to have concentrated 
their rage in order to vent that tremendous spite and 
implacable vengeance upon the heads of this de- 
voted —doomoed—outeast family ! 

But dees not the tale come home to many a 
heart cankered by the galling chain of serfdom ?— 
doea not the picture strike with the force of a 
sledge-hammer upon the comprehension of those 
whose inheritance is poverty ? 

And if such be the effect produced, to no graphic 
nerit on our part is the result asoribable—to no 
superior powers of delineation invested in us is 
that influence to be attributed. No: but the tale 
comes home thus to the heart of many, and the 
picture strikes thus upon the understanding of 
myriads, hecause Traut is at the foundation—and 
the public streets and gorgeous squares of mighty 
cities as well as the bye-lanes, and hedges, aud 
ditches of the verdaut provinces, present to the 
eygs those wandering, famishing, squalid specimens 
of society’s outcasts, in numbers and aspect that 
would be disgraceful even tu a barbarian State. 

O Almighty God! how long must these things 
last ?—~how long are the mullions to remain the slaves 
ef the few ?—how long wilt theu suffer the truits of 
the earth to be monopolised by a tyrant oligarchy ? 
Do thy thunders sleep, thou Creator of ali?—or hast 
thou abandoned the world to chance and its proceed- 
ings to the wild will of those who rule by violence, 
by oppressive laws, by cruelty, and by blood ? 

For four days did the wife of the working man 
drag her weary limbs through the streets, and 
squares, and alleys of this vast metropolis—seeking 
her husband,—and vainly seeking! For four days 
did her children train at ber heels, enduring the 
poignant anguish of famine, the brutality of con- 
stables, the insults of pampered flunkeys, and the 
frowns of the rich and great. 

Stately equipages swept past, splashing them with 
mud—and no compassionate look was thrown upon 
that wretched family—uo pence proffered from the 
hand of wealth and beauty. [f they sank down, 
fainting and eXhausted, upon tne door step of a West 
End palace, a hall-porter, flaming with scarlet and 
yellow and bedizened with gold-lace, would drive 
them away as if they had just emerged from a lazar- 
house and their breatn was traught with pestilence. 
If they wandered forth into the suburbs with the 
hope of meeting w husband and a father there, a sign- 
beard with a painted notice to the effect that “ all 
vagrants found loitering about near those premises 
would be prosecuted according to law,” scared them 
away. Lf they entered a churchyard and sate down 
to rest in the porch of the house of God, a burly 
beadle or a atern overseer would drive them roughly 
off If they souzht to enter the parks—-the people's 
parks—those parks which belong to the nation, and 
cousequently to all the individuals constituting this 
nation,—if they hoped to pasa the gates of these 
enclosures, there was a harsh voice raised to warn 
them off and perhaps a cane wherewith to drive away 
the children? And whorefore ?—because they were 
in rage—and your aristocratic folks, who frequent 
those parks, loliing listlessly in their splendid car- 
Tiagea,cannot bear the sight of rags! 

No: away with the tatterdemaliion from the same 
ztmouphere which is breathed by Royalty ail Avia. 
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tocracy !—away with him or her te the Honse of 
Correction! What right have your starving, dying 
wretches to obtrude their squalid and half-naked 
forms upon the view of the gentle creatures who acs 
clad in fura, and ermine, and silk, and velvet ? 

For four days, once again do we repeat, did the 
miserable mother and her children wander about in 
search of a Husband and a father. And their search 
was vain. They did not forget tocall at their ald 
lodging—that sorry abode whence they had bean so 
cruelly ejected ;—and they inquired whether Mei moth 
had visited the place. * The landlady responded in a 
sharp affirmative; and in the same breath she de- 
manded whether Mrs. Melmoth had come to pay her 
the arrears of rent due. But the poor woman, head- 
less of the question, besought the landlady to give 
her the particulars of her husband’s visit; and all 
she could learn was that he had called five or six 
days previously and was struck with consternation 
when he found that his family had left the house. 
Mrs. Meimoth likewise learnt that he had wept bit- 
terly; and that he had rushgd away in a sort of 
mingled frenzy and desperation, leaving no message 
behind him. 

From time to time, during those four days Soa 
wanderings, Mrs. Melinoth heard vague but terrible 
rumours connected with the same appalling tale 
which had reached her ears in the low lodging-house, 
—lhow tne graves of the dead had been violated and 
the corpses exhumed for the frightful but mysterious 
and incomprehensible purpose of mutilation. And 
these hideous narratives filled her with a horror that 
made the blood curdle in her veins and the pulsations | 
of her heart stand still. 

It was ou the fifth morning of those fruitless wam- 
derings that the unhappy family was traversing a 
fashionable street at the West End of London, when 
Mrs. Melmoth was suddenly seized with so severe 
an illness that she sank down upon the steps leading 
to the front door of a lordly mansion. A mortal 
terror came over the poor creature—a terror accom- 
panying the sensation of approaching death: for the 
reflection — the harrowing reflection flashed to ber 
mind—“ What was to become of that poor sickly 
babe and the other children, if she were to be called 
away from them?” 

Oh! the dire anguish—the ineffable misery—tno 
acutely rending grief, which a parent experiences 
when her soul's secret voice within asks this tremen« 
dous question ! 

And that anguish—that misery—that grief wera 
now telt by Mrs. Melmoth, as she sank down on the 
door-step. The three eldest children were clinging 
around her in a moment,—wnen the door suidenly 
opened and a stout domestic, upparelled in a gor+ 
geous livery, commanded them all to rise and departs 
or he should be forced to send for the constable! 

But the poor children were heediess of his voice : 
for they were absorbed in the dread spectacle pre« 
sented by their mother, who now fell back on the 
steps. The eldest boy took the babe from her arma 
and gave it to his sister to hold: thea, with teara 
streaming down his cheeks, he bent over his dying 
parent, exclaiming in a voice of intensest snguish, 
“Oh! look up, dear mother—look up, i beseech 
you! Say but one word—tell me that you are not 
very, very ill—that you will soon be better——-Ob! 
ido tell me thas /” 

But the poor creature was unable to apank sand 
as she raised heeseif uy with immorse dieulty and 
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fixed her glazing eyes upon her children, an exp 'es- 
sion of indescribable anguish passed over her cc un- 
tenance. For in that supreme moment of her mc rtal 
existence—while the spirit hovered between wo 
worlds, and the last breath fluttered upon her a shy 
lips, and life was about to flit away for ever— she 
seomed to feel with the most poignant anguish the 
dread condition in which her friendless, ali ost 
orphan offspring would be left behind her. 

And, O God! who can describe the look—the | ast 
look, which she fixed upon her children ?—a look so 
tull of mingled fondness and despair—so frau sht 
with deepest, holiest love, combined with an awful 
agony of doubt and fear, that no language could c-n- 
vey all its meaning nor delineate its intensity. 

And around her were those weeping children, he 
eldeat of whom alone understood that his mother \ as 
dying, and the othera weeping so bitterly beca ise 
thiy thought that she was ill and because they beh ld 
their brother weep likewise. 

And still upon the threshold of the door stood ‘he 
pompous servant, commanding them to depar.— 
menacing them with the constable—~and bidding 
them gbserve that he was too shrewd to be taker in 
by what he denominated “the sham illness” of the 
woman. 

Some persons were soon attracted to the spot; and 
it was then discovered that the poor creature was 
really dying. Alarmed at this announcement—not 
becanse he pitied that perishing mother sur- 
rounded by her offspring, but because he was 
frightened lest the corpse should be brought in- 
to the house, and he had a horror of the dead 
--especially a dead pauper,—the stout footman 
banged the door violently and hastened down 
to the servants’ hall to relate to the other do- 
mestics all that was occurring. 

And there—upon the cold stone steps—at the 
rich lord’s door—tho homeless,famished, vagrant 
wife of the English working man gave up the 
ghost;—and while her children were burne 
away to the workhouse by the beadle of the 
parish, the lifeless mother was laid out upon a 
stretcher and carried to the dead ward of the 
same establishment, to be interred as soon as 
the contracting undertaker had time to knock 
ap together s few thin deal boards constituting 
the pauper’s coffin ! 


CHAPTER CLVI. 


THE PRINCESS AND HER LOVER. 
Rerum we now to that secluded dwelling in uh 
eavirons of Windsor, where Sir Richard Stamfora 
had fixed his abode. 

lt was evening: the curtains in the parlour wer: 
drawn—the fire burnt cheerfully in the grate—the 
jlamp shone upon the table—and the atmosphere 
was warm, and likewise perfumed with the- odour 
of some early flowers reared in a hot-house, These 
were doubtiess the present of some lady of rank 
and wealth;—and indeed the fair donor was now 
seated upon the sofa by the side of the baronet, 
As it necessary to inform our readers that Sir 
she ep a was - Princeas Amelia? 
es—~in @ comparatively humble attira, the royal 
lady was deacing that ous with her divine ig 
_ face, ‘But let us not be mistakeg: woe do not 
/' dpeak falsomely of her as the daughter of a King— 
jote'a is the last pen on the face of the earth 
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that would record anything adulatory of rank 

mere rank’s sake alone, No: it was not bees 
she was a Princess that we depict her as embell 
ing that chambor: but it is as a woman—a cha, 
ing, amiable, and generous-hearted woman that 
now regard her. 

And as she sate by the side of Sir Bichs 
Stamford, with one fair hand locked in his ov 
she gazed upon him with looks full of tendern 
—fall of love—full of profound and impassion 
affection ;—and the heightening colour of | 
damask cheeks and the deepening scarlet of | 
plump and juicy mouth, combined with the gen 
‘heaving of her bosom, indicated the soft desi 
thatwere animating her soul. For that was t 
age of low gowns and transparent dresses; a 
more than half of the royal lady’s voluptuc 
breast was revealed to view, when her scarf ¥ 
laid aside. Thus the swelling and falling of thc 
luxuriant globes of snow were plainly visible; 
and as the baronet felt the warm pressure 
Amelia’s hand and beheld her glowing bust,—wh« 
too, he saw the tint of the rose deepening in 
that of the carnation upon her cheeks, and her fit 
blue eyes becoming more melting and tender j 
expression,—he would have been something mo! 
or something less than man had he not caught ti 
effluence of that desire and the spirit of that se 
sual longing which exhaled as it were fiom th 
beauteous person of the royal maiden. 

With rapture—oh ! with ineffable rapture, di 
he gaze upon this young, lovely, and confidin: 
creature who had given him her heart and wa 
now prepared to give him her virtuo; and s 
his eyes wandered slowly over her heaven 
countenance and her form so rich in all its vi 
ginal contours, he could scarcely believe th: 
this radiant being, so fall of vigorous youthfu 
ness and with such a grand destiny in tl 
perspective if she chose to pursue it,—t 
could scarcely settle his mind, we say, to beliey 

t she was really hisa—and his only ! 

And truly, truly, the Princess Amelia was 
charming creature. Arrayed in the simp! 
vesture which she had purposely assumed t 
escape observation when visiting her lover, sh 
possessed an air of amiability which coul 
not fail to win the heart independently of th 
power exercised by her personal lovelines: 
And this loveliness was of no common order 
indeed, it has been already described in an earlie 
chapter ;—but never, perhaps, did it appear t 

oe offect than on the present oceasion. Fo 

e royal maiden wore a dark dress which set 
off her hght shining hair and her alabaster shin t 
the utmost advantage. Her beauteous hand and de 
licate wrist, with their tracery of blue veins, wert 
thrown into adnurable relief by thé dark sleeves tha 
covered the robust yet well-modelled arm ;—an 
above the low and sloping corsage of her dress thy 
well-rounded bosvu:s rose im all their luxurian 
grandeur and their stainless purity The dazzling 
fairness of her skin was such that it shone through 
the black silk hose of delicate texture Which marked 
the shape of the well-turned ankle ;—and the ribanc 
turnimg round it soho display its elegance o! 
roportion all the more advantageunaly. 

: There was an air of ardent lanruor in her whols 
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this charming creature did a perfume of tove seem 
to float, intoxicating the senses of him who was 
thus basking in the warm and mellowed sunshme 
of her looks and smiles; and with the soft enthu- 


ginem of holy love that he felt for her in one! 





muied the Princess, burying her blushing coun: 
tenance upon her lover’s breast as she spoke, 
‘* since I threw myself ito your arms and declared 
that I was henceforth your wife—and that you 
must consider yourself my husband. Yes—upon 


sende, was mingled the more earthly longing trans- | that occasion I vowed to love you as the being 


fused from her own glowing temperament. 

** Beloved Amelia,’’ he said, in a soft low tone, 
‘vou have asked me if I am happy now—and I 
can truthfully reply that my felicity is complete. 
Ten days have now elapsed since you permitted 


most dear to me in the whole world—dearer tran 
parents, brothers, and sisters—dearer than all 
that wealth and rank can bestow.” 

‘‘ And you have not repented of this preavise, 


| my Amelia >” said the baronet. passing his arm 


me to declare that I love you: and on that occa- | gently round her wast. 


sion oh | how memorable was the hour !—~you 


to a kindred feeling. And during those Murmured, her whole form vibrating 


elapsed without bringing 
the gloom of my solitude. 
often aay wha 

of the t 
and the future |” eee 


ten daya, yn one has 


“*No— Oh! no—I never shall repent 1 she 
to his fontl 
pressure: and throwing her head beck in a soft 
sensuous langour, she regarded the oeiling as if 
in deep communing with fj 
ak ofthe aol, the atte whi er parsen ras 
hack of the sofa, n thus 
took was one of such complete absidonaeet 
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her Jover had never known her to yield to before,— 
an abandonment which profiled all the undulating 
lines of her full but symmetrical form. There was 
something irresistibly inviting something over- 
poweringly ravishing in this attitude;—and as the 
eyes of the baronet swept over the beauteous fearnres 
which were thus outlined and the flowing develop- 
ments of her person which were thus thrown forth, 
he felt that he could die on behalf of one in whom 
80 many graces and such marvellous attractions were 
concentrated, 

“Yes,” she resumed, her eyes half closing, and her 
bosom heaving with a profound sigh of pleasure,— 
“I am thine, Richard —unalterably thine! But 
still meseems that you cannot altogether forget that 
difference in our social stations which the accident of 
birth has established: still must I complain that all 
the advances of love’s tenderness have to emanate 
from me. Oh! why will you not treat me as an equal ? 
—why will you not look upon me aa your wife in 
reality as much as by virtue of the promise which [ 
have made? Yet dol thank you—Oh! sineerely 
thank you, Richard, for all the delicacy of your con- 
duct towards me: butat the sametime J am anxious 
that you should forget ne as a Prinéess, and know 
me—love me—treat me only as a wife /” 

“ Dearest, dearest Amelia,” exclaimed the baronet, 
his whole form trembling with an unknown and in- 
effable joy, as he pressed her more closely to his 
heart afd felt her glowing bosom paipitate profounuly 
beneath Iris hand as his arm encircled her waist,—- 
“what would you have me understand f” 

“That I am thine—thine altogether, my well be- 
loved!” she anawered, in a tone of exultation and 
impassioned fervour: and throwing herself com- 
pletely into hig arms, she whispered in the broken 
and faltering voice that indicated emotions deeply 
stirred and desires profoundly excited, “Think me 
not the jess werthy of all thy love because no priest’s 
blessing may be bestowed upon our union: but re- 
member that thou may’st wed me in the sight of 
heaven, if not in that of the world—and that the 
bond which thus unites us becomes as indissoluble 
as if it were rivetted by all the holiest ceremonies of 
the church.” 

“ Aud dost thou not tremble for the consequences, 
my well-beloved Anielia?” asked the baronet, in a 
low and tremulous voice, as he strained to his breast 
that luxuriant but symmetrical form which was en- 
dowed with all the supple and elastic grace of au 
amorous bayadere when smothering her lover with 
devouring caresses. 

“Those who love fondly —wildly—miadly—pas- 
sionately,” murmured the Princess, “pause not to 
ponder upon consequences! ‘The present absorbs 
their souls: the past is forgotten—the future is un- 
heeded, and therefore undreaded! Such is my case, 
Richard: for I love thee fondly-—wildly—madly— 
passionately !” 

And as the royal lady thus spoke, she raised her 
head from his shoulder where it had reposed ;—and, 
Bazing upon him with her blushing, burning coun- 
tenance, she looked into the depths of his eyes with 
an on that trausfused its flames into his own 
soul. 

“ Dearest, deares ‘tnclia!” hemurmured: “ what 
a glorious view of heaven has this love of thine 
epened to my comprehension ["" 

And then they gazed upon each other for a long 
time in silence: but love, even when it is tnute, 
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speaks with a thousand eloquent tongues—and the 
soul has an ear which catches all the delicious out- 
pourings of those secret and mysterious voices. Oh! 
these are moments of ineffable bliss and surpassing 
ecstasy,—when the very life appears to be melting in 
mingled joy and voluptuous languor—and when the 
impassioned looks that thus meet and thus convey 
vows more fervid than language could frame, unite 
in bliss and Jose themselves for a long time ip each 
other ! 

Yes—love has its intoxtoating pleasures and its 
delirium of happiness; and the Princess Amelia 
now experienced all the glowing rapture and the 
elysian joyousness which fill the youthful heart when it 
feels another beating aganist its own. And narried away 
by the ardent longings which were devouring her, 
she pressed her lips te those of her lover; while he 
felt her entire form vibrating in his arins and her 
bosom palpitating like the long swell of the ocean 
after the whirlwind has swept over it. Ller eyes, 
half closing, still looked love, and fondness, and de- 
sire from beneath their lony lashies,—inundating hing 
as it were with ecstatic raptures and bathing him ina 
warm flood of heavenly bliss: transports giided from 
one soul into the other by the mysterious nesmerism 
of that delicious contact of their forms and those 
transfusing Jooks of mingled tenderness and fervid 
passion ;—all their thoughtsaud all their scnses were 
absorbed in theenjoyment of the blissful present,— 
the past was indeed forgotten, the Judure as utterly 
disregarded ;—and the roval lady abandgned her vu- 
tue to her lover as tuiesistingly and as confidingly 
as she had already besiveed her heart! 
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CHAPTER CLVIL , 
FLORIMEL AND THE PAGE, 


THres days had elapsed since the removal of 
Pauline Clarendon and her sister to their old icsi- 
dence in the Edyeware Road; and in the meantnue 
Lord Florime! had received the Jetter which the 
young maiden had written to him, aud to which 
allusion was mude in a recent chapter. 

lt was evening: and the nobleman was seated in 
one of the parlours of his splendid mansion in Pieca- 
dilly—pondering in adeeply mournful reveric upon 
the sudden and to him unaccountable estrangement 
of Pruline’s affections. For being totally ignorant of 
all the adventures which lad occurred at the mas- 
querad¢,—little suspecting that Lurd Montgomery 
had personated him upon that occasion, or that 
Pauline had been made the dupe of the circum. 
stances attendant on such a proceeding on the 
Earl's part,—the unhappy Floriinel knew uot ito 
what channel to turn his conjectures in order to 
seek out & reason and a inotive for the conduct of 
the beauteous being whom he loved go teuderly. 

For the hundredth time since he had received 
the mysterious letter, did he now take it from his 
pocket-book and re-peruse the contents, which 
ran as follow -— 


“Everything Isat an end beween us. I need not in. 
filct upon myself the torture of expatieting ou the mo. 
tives which prompt this decision: your own goed sense 
cannot fall to give you thé assurance that I have na 
alternative but the adoption of this resolution, And the 
decision to which T have come, is unalterable, Ihave 
withdrawn myasslf from the world, and shall henceforth 
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@ovote all my care, all my tLoughts, and all my atten- 
tions to my afflicted sister. It wili be useless fov you to 
attempt to discover my abode: but even 1f some acci- 
dent should possibly make you acquainted with it, {ft 
were still more useless for you to ask an interview. In 
a word, I command your lordship to abstain from 
molesting me in any way: I entreat you to think of 
meno more. Dead to the world—dead to you—dead to 
the heart’s best and purest affections, I exist only as a 
ministering friend and companion for my poor sister. 


Farewell, then, for ever! 
“PAULINE.” 


The reader can fully comprehend how well cal- 
culated this note was to plunyve the unhappy Flori- 
mel into the deepest perplexity and the profoundest 
sorrow. Ie remembered the former misunder- 
standing which was produced by the letter sent 
him by Mrs. Brace through the agency of Rose 
Foster; and he doubted uot that some new error 
had arisen to inspire Pauline with a jealous ani- 
mosity towards him. But he could not for the life 
of him settle his ideas upon any recent phase in 
his conduct which could have possibly become 
liable to any misconception. He had in reality 
proved fully faithful to all the pledges made by him 
to Pauline; and the reader has seen how firmly 
and prudently—-how resolutely and cheerfully he re- 
sisted the overtures made to him by the unknown 
lady who sent the masquerade-ticket and the blue 
domino. Ina word, he had not been guilty of a 
sinele weakness wherewith he might repruach him- 
sclf since he had given Pauline such solemn pledges 
of fidelity and reformation: nor was he abie to 
call to imnd any incident which could possibiy be 
misconstrued or lay him open to suspicion. His 
bewilderment was therefore equal to his sorrow. 

Upon receiving the letter in the first instance, he 
had set off nost haste to the Duke of Devoushire’s | 
Villa near Aylesbury, with the fecble hope of ob- 
tiining some clue to Pauline’s new residence. But 
in this endeavour he utterly failed: the servants 
at that establishment declined or were unable to 
answer his queries. Ina state of mind bordering 
upon distraction he hid returned to London ; and, 
proceeding without a moment's delay to Devon- 
shire House, he obtained an interview with the 
Duchess. Wer Grace affected complete ignorance 
of Pauline’s abode; and although she was melted 
even to tears by the mingled passion and pathos 
with which her noble young cousin proclaimed his 
innocence of any action calewiated to wound the 
feclings or the dignity of Pauline, she nevertheless 
was not convinced by his pleading. On the con- 
trary, che judged him entirely by his antecedents ; 
and thus, while she pitied him deeply, she looked 
upon his present sorrow mercly in the light of con- 
trition and not as a sentiment so closely allied with 
innocence as it really was. Moreover, as he nade 
not the slivhtest allusion to the masquerade, she 
herself did not touch upon it;—and even when he 
finplored her to explain to him the motives of 
Pauline’s conduct, if she herself happened to be 
acquainted with them, she evaded the subject as 
woll as she was able, ander the impression that he 
was hypocritically affecting ignorance ou that head, 
because, if charyed with being at the masquerade, 
he was prepared to deny the accusation. Thus, 
polieving her cousin to be acting with duplicity in 
one sense though inspired with asincere contrition 
in another,—but well aware that Pauline would not 
be prepared, at least’ in her present state of feel- 
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ormer, — the Duchess avoided any explanatory 
comment and preferred playing the part of a 
listener. She likewise thought that some degree 
of punishment would aid in the effectual reforma- 
tion of her cousin ; and though she herself was fat 
from being imbued with really virtupus principles, 
yet as a woman she could enter sympathetically 
into the feelings of her friend Pauline under tha 
outrage which she firmly believed the maiden to 
have sustained at Florimel’s hands. 

Thus was it that the young nobleman retired 
from Devonshire Iuuse as much in the dark as 
ever, not only with regard to Pauline’s new place 
of abode, but likewise in respect to the mutives 
which had instigated her conduct towards him. 

During the three days which had elapsed since 
he received the letter, Florimel had wandered on 
horseback amidst all the outskirts of the metro- 
polis,_gazing intently up at the windows of all 
such neat little dwellings as he fancied to be of the 
kind which Pauline was likely to select for her se- 
clusion: but it never once occurred to him that 
she could possibly have gone back to that self- 
same villa where he had first formed her acquaint- 
ance. His search was therefore utterly fruitless; 
and we now find him seated in one of the apart- 
meuts of his elegant mansion, plunged into a deep 
despondency and losing himself in vain conjectures 
relative to the misunderstanding which had oc- 
ew ed, 

While he was thus absorbed in his mournful re- 
flections, the door was opened gently; and Rao, 
the black page, appeared upon the threshold. But 
the nobleman observed him not;—and the sable 
youth, gliding noisclessly into the room, stopped at 
a short distance from his master. whom he con. 
templated with the most steadfast earnestness, 

Florimel was gazing upon the fire with a listless 
vacancy; and the flames thereof os well as the 
lustre of the wax candles burning upon the man- 
tel-piece lighted his countenance with that Rem- 
brandt effect which threw out one side of his face 
intu strong relief. ‘The page was thus enabled to 
observe the expression of deep despair which the 
young nobleman’s features wore; and an undefin- 
able smile of mingled malignity, joy, triumph, and 
hatred glided over the lips of the sable boy. 

At length, fearing that he shuuld be noticed while 
thus contemplating his master, Rao advanced inte 
his presence. 

-what has brought you hither?” de- 
manded Vlorimel, sumewhat sharply: for he was 
annoyed at being thus disturbed in the midst of 
his reflections. 

© Your lordship has issued no orders respecting 
the dinner hour,” replied Rao, in his soft and sub- 
dued tone; ‘and it is now six o'clock. Will your 
lordship be pleased to have dinner served up at 
once! 

‘Not immediately, Rao,” replied the nobleman, 
ina kinder tone. “I have not the slightest appe 
tite. J will riug when J wish dinner to be served 
up.” 

“May I most respectfully ask if your lordship 
feels indisposed?” said the boy, the glitter of 1a- 
Kgnity for an instant flashing in his eyes as he put 
the guestion. 


hoe to accept the latter as an explation for the 


: _ somewhat,” 
rimel: then, raising his head and locking up 
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the youth’s countenance, he said, “But wherefore 
do you ask, Rao?” 

“ Because I eat your lordship’s bread,” was the 
fmmediate though hypocritical reply; “and it 
would grieve me to the soul to learn that your 
lordship was either ill or unhappy.” 

“ Unhappy ® echoed Florimel: “what makes yo 3 
think that I am unhappy ?” 

“Perhaps your lordship is already angry with 
me for venturing the remark which has just fallon 
from my lips ?” said Rao, in a tone of deep mourn- 
fulness and with a humble diffidence of manner. 

“ No—far from it,” exclaimed Florimel, who was 
in one of those humours when sympathy is wel- 
comed as a solace, come from whatever quarter it 
may. “I am desirous to deserve and retain the 

feeling of all my dependants. Speak, then, 
ly—and tell me wherefore you fancy that I am 
unhappy.” 

* Because your lordship’s altered manner and 
changed appearance tell the mournful tale.” 
said Rao, throwing into his looks and voice 
an expression of profound melancholy ;—‘ and 
also because I myself am too much accus- 
tomed to gaze upon the countenance of the 
unhappy, not to know when the shade which 
sits upon the heart darkens the foatures like- 
wise.”’ 

* Ah! is it possible that you are acquainted 
with sorrow—you, who are so young?” ex- 
claimed Florimel, forgetting his own griefs for 
the moment in the interest excited by the ob- 
servation of the youthful page. 

“JT am acquainted with sorrow, my lord,” | 
was the reply, “because I have been tortured , 
to the soul in witnessing its ravages upon the | 
heart of one who is near and dear to me. Per- 
sonally I am uninjured by the blow which has 
stricken her : but sympathetically, I am afflicted 
~—profoundly afflicted.” 

“ Ah! then it was some one whom you loved 2?” 
cried Florimel. “ And yet you ure a mere | 

“It was my sister,” said Rao, in a low deep tone. | 

“Your sister!” repeated Florimel. “Then you | 
have a sister still living? Methought, from what 
you told me when first I received you into my ser- 
vice, that you were without relatives or friends in 
the whole wide world?” 

“J informed your lordship that I was an orphan 
and friendless,” replied the boy, a tear—a gilded 
tear, wherein was reflected the light of a perturbed 
spirit, trickling down his check: but instanta- 
neously dashing it away, he said, “ Yes—I am an 
orphan, and I was friendless until you received 
me into your service. Had 1 not been deprived of 
my parents, that tremendous misfortune would 
never have occurred,” he added, his manner indi- 
cating that he was now pre-occupied with an un- 
quiet thought. 

“To what misfortune do you allude?” asked 
Florimel, in a kind tone, at the same instant casting 
upen him a look of sympathy and encouragement 
as one extends a hand to a suffering friend. 

“Oh! to what misfortune do I allude? echoed 
Rao, with a singular expression of the countenance 
and « strange acceat of the voice; while over his 
Tips there swept a smile which might either have 
been taken as indicaive of the bitterness of newly, 
awakened grief or for the malignity of sarcasm : 
then, hevmg uttered those words in obedience ta the 
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sudden impulse which prompted him, he seemed te 
return to himself—and said, “I was speaking of the 
misfortune which overtook my poor sister.” 

“And that misfortune?” exclaimed Florimel, ine 
terrogatively. 

“J should rather have described it as the foul 
wrong that was done her, my lerd,” Rao hastened to 

observe, ’ 

“Where is your sister now?” inguired the no- 
bleman. 

“In the far-off land of our birth, my lord,” waa 
the response. 

“And is she well provided for?—is she above 
want?” demanded Flor:mel, hastily: for the gene- 
rous feelings of lis heart were now deeply touched. 

“She 1s fortunate in those respects, my lord,” an- 
swered Rao: “ but her heart is a wreck—one senti- 
ment alone inspiring it now.” 

“ And that sentiment?” said Gabriel, 

“Tg vengeance!” replied the sable boy, with 
® Ringular vehemence of tone and manner, 
almost amounting to significancy. 

‘“Then her wrongs are deep ?” observed Flo- 
rimel, his interest gradually becoming enchainod 
in this conversation. 

“Wer wrongs are the foulost and the most 
fiend-like which a man can possibly heap upon 
the devoted head of a woman,” returned the 
boy, his voice expressing a profound concen- 
tration of bitter feelings. ‘She loved one who 
deceived her—who led her to beliove that she 
should become his wife, notwithstanding the 
disparity of their social rank—and who took 
an infernal advantage of the implicit faith and 
the blind confidence which that artless. un- 
suspecting girl placed in his honour and hia 
love. Oh! there are seductions, my lord, the 
iniquity of which is deepened by circumstances 
to the blackest dye: and this was ono of them !”’ 

“T understand you, Rao,’’said the nobleman,a 
visible trouble coming over him as his own recollec- 
tions reminded him that be was not altogether ex- 
empt from the liability to be similarly accused. 
“But proceed: you interest me. Who was this 
seducer of your sister?” 

“ An Englishman, my lord-~a native of your own 
land,” replied the sable youth, “Gloriously hand 
:oine was he, ae sublimely beautiful was my sister; 
but while her heart was full of tenderness and truth, 
his was fraught only with deceit and perfidy. He 
abandoned her—shamefully abandoned her, when he 
Jearned that she was in a way to become a mother; 
—and their child was burn in secrecy and in sin.” 

“ And did the child survive?” asked Fiorimel, his 
tone made tremulous by the tide of recollections 
that was still flowing in unto his own soul. 

“ The child perished at its birth,” continued Raos 
“but the memory of my sister’s shame and wrongs 
perished not with it No—this memory survives 
aud itis immortal! I swore to avenge the injury 
wrought against my sister; and for this purpose J 
bade my native land farewell—perhaps for ever |” 

“Then you are aware that your sister's seducer is 
in England?” said Florimel, in a tone of inquiry. 

“ Yes—and I know also that he js in London,” 
answered the ssble youth, “I have seen him!” 

“ Beware, my young friend, how you seek to vent 
your anger upon him, whoever he may be,” said the 

nobleman, “ Remember that there are laws to 
panish apy injury or outtage done by one towards 
another; and that your sister’a wrongs will be 
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deemed but e small extenuatién for any deed of vin- 
dictiveness or sadden passion into which you may 
be hurried.” 

“ T have well weighed alf this, my lord,” said Rao, 
{n a mild but firm tone. 

“ And you have taken, I hope, a prudent view of 
the matter,” continued Florimel. “For I feel in- 
terested in you—and [ should be sorry to see you 
come to harm. But I suppose I may not ask you 
the name of your sister’s seducer ?” 

“ My lord, that is a secret which I dare not re- 
veal,” was the earnest but respectful reply. 

“ No—TI will not seek to penetrate farther into your 
confidence than you may choose to admit me,” ex- 
claimed the nobleman. “ At the same time, cir- 
cumstances not only permit, but likewise enjoin me 
to proffer you my counsel in this matter. [nu the first 
place I feel well-disposed towards you; and there- 
fore I have some claim upon your attention. 
Secondly, I am your master; and therefore you are 
bound to give me your ear willingly. Thirdly, you 
are a stranger in these realms; and hence it becomes 
fny duty to warn you away from the path of danger. 
Remember, likewise, that when you first presented 
yourself to me and implored me to take you into 
my service to save you from the misery and desti- 
tution which threatened you in a land where you 
found yourself a friendless foreigner,—remember, I 
say, that I took compassion upon you and at once 
received you into my household. You gave me no 
references—showed me no testimomals: but I took 
your word for all you told me, This I did cheer- 
fully—willingly—readily: because I felt persuaded 
that you were not deceiving me. But if you knew 
the English character well, you would learn to ap- 
preciate all the more deeply this action on my part: 
for you might have knocked at a thousand doors 
without receiving 80 much as a word of kindness, 
much less an asylum within! I do not remind you 
of all this to glomfy myself; but simply to appeal 
to your sense of gratitude and induce you to follow 
the advice which good feeling and duty alike prompt 
mato offer. This advice is that you will renounce 
all thoughts of avenging yourself upon a man who 
has no doubt wronged your sister grievously: for the 
violence cf that vengeance would only redound upon 
your own head.” 

“J thank your lordship for this well-meant coun- 
scl,” said Rao, averting his head and speaking in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, 

“And you will follow it?” exclaimed Florimel. 

‘] will think over it, my lord,” was the response, 
delivered with a tone and manner sosuddenly altered 
that Florimel was uncertain whether he had really 
made a lasting impression upon the boy’s mind, or 


“Could not some reparation be made to your 
sister?” inquired the nobleman. “ Perhaps, if you 
were to call upon the individual who has wronged 
her, he might concede that atonement which lies in 
his power and which would place her in an inde- 
pendent position for the remainder ot her days?” 

“Ah! your lordship alludes to the recompense of 
money,” said Rao, in atone of withering scorn and 
with an unmistakable sneer of bitterness upon his 
sable countenance, “Yes—I am aware that the 
Kinglishman fancies that every wrong and every 
injury may be expiated by means of gold: I am 
aware that the same panacea which the law suggeats 
for a broken head, is believed to be a sovereign azio- 
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dyne also for a breaking heart! Pardon me, my 
Jord, if I make these observations with a bitterness 
which it ill becomes a dependant to display in the 
vresence of his master: but you have deigned to in- 
quire into my domestic secrets and my sister's 
wrongs, and you will not be offended if I give free 
vent to all the ideas which this discourse has engen- 
dered in my mind. Knuow, then, my lord, that my 
sister cherishes those lofty notions and olings to 
those sublime feelings which lead her to regard her 
lost virtue as something which no price can atone 
for. She would sooner perish of utter misery than 
receive a pecuniary recompense for the happiness, 
the honour, and the self-respect which have been 
destroyed by a villain. No, my lord—there is but 
one atonement which the seducer can make: and 
that he never intended to accomplish even from the 
tirst.” 

“Your sister must be beautiful, Rao, if she be like 
you,” said Florimel, scarcely able to repress « smile 
at the thoughts which the boy’s last words had con- 
jured up and to which he was now giving expression 
as delicately as he could, so as not to wound the 
feelings of his page: “but your own good sense 
must make you aware that an alliance between an 
Englishman of rank and one of the dark-skinned 
houris of the east would subject not only the bride- 
groom, but likewise the bride, to much that is disa- 
greeable in this country.” 

“Yes, my lord—~I am well aware that the conven- 
tional rules of English civilization,” said Rao, with 
continued bitterness, “ revolt against what are called 
unequal marriages. But the seducer should have 
thought of all this when he wooed my sister and 
when he won her upon the faith of his solemn pledges. | 
He should have well weighed all the obstacles which |, 
circuinstances might present to their union, ere he 
coldly, basely, and deliberately plundered her ef the 
only jewel which she possessed. For was it not 
cruel, my lord—was it not atrocious—was it not 
fiend-like, for that man to introduce himself into the 
sanctuary of a young and confiding heart, merely to 
make a ruin of that temple and despoil that sacred 
shrine? Wherefore did he fasten the talons of his 
infamy upon that young bosom which beat only with 
devotion and love for him ?—wherefore did he swoop 
like the ravenous vulture upon that innocent lamb 
which had neither the inclination nor the power to 
injure him ?—and why did he spread his toils to en- 
snare that harmless, timid, bashful dove which 
suspected not the agreeable disguise that the treach- 
erous fowler knew so well how toassume? Oh! my 
lord, put yourself in my place—fancy for an instant 
that it was your sister who had thus been wronged, 
thus injured, thus outraged,—and tell me, my lord, 
how you would act ?—what course would you adopt 
towards the vile seducer ?” 

While thus speaking with an impassioned vehe- 
mence, the singular and enthusiastic boy fixed upan 
Lord Florimel a look iu which so strange an expres- 
sion shone that the nobleman was troubled, A 
sensation of uneasiness stole over hina: for there was 
not wanting an incident in his own life the meméry 
of which reminded him how deservedly aad how 
justly the bitter, inveterate, and poignant reproaches 
which he now heard levelled against another seducer 
might be addressed to himself, ‘Chen that appeal to his 
own feelings—his own heart,—-that hame-torual quea- 
tion how Ae would act if Ais sister were wronged by s 
villain, —Oh ! all this was wormwood and gall to him 3 
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therefore was he troubled in spirit as those 
words fell upon his eara, and as he encountered the 
attange looks which the boy fixed on him. 

Fiorimel averted his eyes—he held down his head: 
for conscience made him ashamed;—and then an 
imperceptible smile of ferocious hate and savage 
triumph wavered for a moment upon Rao's lips. 

“* What would your lordship do in the case I have 
named!" he inquired, aftera minute’s pause, during 
which the nobleman had remained oaried in a pro- 
found reverie. 

“Why do you thus put the question s0 pointedly 
to me, boy?” demanded Gabriel, raising his head 
again. 

“ Because your lordship has given me such cx- 
dellent advice,” was the prompt answer, “that I 
feel convinced your lordship {s a man of stern rec- 
titude, lofty notions, unimpeachable honour, and 
grenerous sentiments. Your lordship is incapable 
of the black atrocity—the hideous guilt—the loath- 
some treachery, which that Eng ljshinun perpetrated 
towards my sister. ‘Therefure does your lordship 

a heart capable of iecling for her who was 
weduced, and for me who am the brother of the 
vittim,—a heart that while it thus syimpathiscs 
with us, must necessarily hold in abhorrence the 
wretch who consummated the diabolical infamy. Is 
it strange then, that thus accurately reading your 
lordship’s feelings— your lordship’s sentiments— 
your lordship’s ideas upon the subject,—is it strange, 
1 ask, if I should put that question to which 1 am 
now respectfully but eagerly awaiting the reply 2" 

As these words, fraught with goading bitterness 

nd cutting their way like a two-edzed sword into 
Florimel!’s heart, Howed with iron eloquence from 


the lips of the sable page, the young nobleman’s | 
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something to be loathed, then the man who teaches 
@ woinan to enter the path of vice, is assuredly a 
criminal of the blackest dye himsclf, It may be 
convenient, my lord, in this land of consumuuate 
civilisation,” added Rao, with withering scorn and 
penetrating bitterness,—“it may be convenient for 
the wealthy profligate and the nobly-bown volup- 
tuary to paint seduction in the mildest colours: 
but in the estimation of all truly honourable and 
really reflecting men, it must ever be ranked in 
the catalogue of the most heinous offences. What! 
to tear down a woman from the pinnacle of her 
purity —to poison the pure spring of her young 
heart's gushing affections—to render her an object 
of contempt and loathing in the eyes of the world 
—to annihilate her happiness at the same tine 
with her innocence,—is all this no crime, my lord? 
Ah! Lam certain—very certain that you would not 
like tu have the weight of so foul a deed upon your 
conscience!” added the sable youth, tixing his dark 
eyes penctratingly upon the nobleman. 

And Florimel’s cheeks burned — and his lips 
quivered—and his whole frame trembled, as these 
words sinote upon his brain like the seorching 
breath of 4 pestilence ;—and he fell into a confused 
and chaotic wondering whether the youth were 
really levelling those barbed arrows at his heart, 
or whether they only struck into its core at ran- 
dom. But again persuading himself that it was his 
own rulty conscience which thus self-appropriated 
the buy’s remarks, he threw off the sense of con- 
fusion, shame, and annoyance which had seized 
upon him ;—and he was just on the point of making 
sume observation in order to put an end to a dis- 
course 80 little palatable, when a loud double knock 
at the front-door resounded through the man- 


trouble increased visibly. They applicd, syllable ; sion. 


for sylable, to a certain incident in his own lue ~ 


Rav bit his lip with a sudden paroxjsm of spite 


an incident which Kao’s narrative brought with | and vexation at having the interview with his mas- 
startling vividness back to Worimel’s mind; and | ter thus interrupted: then, ghding from the room, 
there were even moments during the impassioned he rettwned at the oxpiration of a couple of mi. 
eatpourings of the youth's tougue, when the noble- | nutes, ushering in Mr. Cresswell, Lord Elorimel’s 
man fancied that the tale—the reproaches — the ' solicitor. 


bitterness—the infernal hatred, were all meant to 
be applied to himself. But when he again looked 
up into the boy’s countenance, and beheld the 
deep melancholy which his features had now rvas- 
sumed,—when, too, he reflected huw impossible it 


was that the une incident just referred to could pos- | 


sibly be known to the sable page, and that even if 
it were the youth could have uo possible mtere-t of 
a petsonal nature in it,—he felt assured that this 
was only one of those coincidences which vc. 
casionally happen in the lives of men, and which 
make the reproaches they hear levelled against 
others come bitterly home to themselves. 

“ You mast remember, Rao,” he said, evasively, 
“that there are certain peccadillues which are 
looked very lightly upon in this country; and the 
seduction of a girl is not deemed a crime.” 

. “Peceadilloes, my Jord!” exclaimed the youth, 
ina tone of indignation. “What! is it a trivial 
offence—a venial error—perhaps only an amiable 
weakness —to plunder an innocent, devoted, and 

female of the only jewel which site pos- 

Is it no diggrace to turn the brightness of 
honour into the darkness of shame?—is it po ln 
6 change virtue into vice? If honour is some- 
ting to be estecined aud admired, theh he who 
tirnishes it is assuredly a villain ;~—aud if vice is 
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MENACING PROSPECTS. 

Tur professional alviser of Lord Florimel pre- 
sented a strikimg contrast with Mr. Rigden, the 
attorney to Karl Montgomery. For inasinach as 
the lattcr was cold -- wary—suspi¢cious—and keen 
in every sense of the word, the furmer was bustling 
—active—frank—and generous. Not that he pos- 
sessed one atom less legal ability than the other: 
but he was aman who studied to deal honourably 
alike with clients and adversaries—and he would 
have scorned the petty chivanery and devious pro- 
ceedings to which Mr. Rigden unhesitatingly had 
recourse when it was worth his while te put such 
(legitimate modes of action into requisition. 

In person Mr. Cresawell was short, thin, and 
pale-fuced: his features, though sharp, wore an 
expression of mingled good humour aid intelll- 
gence ;-~and his conversation 4s well as his manner 
denoted the frankness of an honest man. 

After the usual sddutetions were exchanred be- 
tween the nobleniah and his attorney, and tte 
latter hadtaken a seat in compliance with the furs 


mers invitation, the object of this professional visit 
was explained. 

“TT am truly sorry to be the bearer of evil 
tidings to your lordship,” said Mr. Cresswell : “ but 
my duty prompted me to lose no time in calling to 
acquaint your lordship with somcthing unpleasant 
that has occurred.” 

“} cannot conceive how anything of a disagree- 
able nature can possibly occur with regard to my 
affairs,” observed Lord Florime], surveying his so- 
licitor with astonishment: “buat pray eaplain your- 
self.” 

“f have just received a letter, my lord,” re- 
sumed the man of business, “from an attorney 
named Rigden, stating that inasmuch as he is 
aware of my having the honour to be your lord- 
ship’s professional adviser, he wishcs to know 
whether I will receive service of the nocessary 
process in the commencement of a suit which, it 
appears, he is instructed to open against your 
lordship.” 

«A Buit against me !” exclaimed Florimel. “ And 
for what purpuse ?—on what ground 2” 

“A claimant has started in respect to your lord- 
ship’s estates and the peerage which your lordship 
enjoys,” replied Mr. Cresswell. 

‘But this is ridiculous!” ejaculated the young 
nobleman. “ Who is the claimant ?—and whitare 
the pretences set forth ?” 

“ The claimant, my Jord,” answered Cresswell, “is 
acertain Mr. Woodfull—George Woodfall——” 


any circumstances, nor the estates except under 
the provisions of his father's will, No will in his 
favour was ever made : at least, none has ever bees 
produced. We marricd early—had issne—and 
died before his father. From him are the Wood- 
falls descended; whereas the branch to which I 
belong is that of the younger son. This younger 
son was unquestionably born in wedlock; and con- 
sequently his posterity have enjoyed the honours 
and estates of the house of Florimel, When the 
affair came before the House of Lords fifty years 
ago, it was the heir of the elder brother dispu 

the title and right of the younger brother ean’ 
The pvint alleged was that the marriage between 
the old lord and Emma Woodfall had taken 

afew days befure, and not some wecks after, thé 
birth of the elder son. But the evidence was by 
no means conclusive; on the contrary, it was 
shown to the satisfaction of the House of Lords 
that the elder son was ret born in wedlack. Mot. 
withstanding the decision of their lordships con- 
firming my grandfather in the possession of the 
peerage of Florimel, the suit still went on im 
Chancery respecting the estates: but an amicable 
arrangement at Jength took place, in virtue of 
which the Woodfall family—that is to say, the 
heirs of the elder brother so often alluded to—re. 
ecived a certain sum of money and resigned all 
future claiins to the property. This compact was 
effected by a document duly drawn up ; and which 


'documenut is amongst the title-deeds and other 


“Ah! Woodfall!” eried Florime}, struck with a! family papers now in my possession. You thus 
sudden reminiscence and likewise with a feeling of | comprehend the whole transaction; and you may 


alarm. “I remember to have read certain pro- 
cecdiues which were instituted by a Mr. Woodfall 
sume fifty or sixty years ago against my grand- 
father, respecting the peerage and estates which 
were then held by amy ancestor and which have 
descended to me. But when the affair came to be 
properly argued before the House of Lords, it was 
given avainst that Mr. Woodfall in the most une- 


quivocal manuer. I presume, however, that the pre- 


likewise forin a tolerably accurate notion of the 
nature of those claims which the present Mr,. 
W oodfall is likely to advance.” 

“J understand the matter thoroughly, my lord,” 
observed Mr. Cresswell. “It is very fortunate 
that you are in possession of the document to 
which you have alluded: because the claim to the 
peerage and that to the estates are in some sense 
very distinct. You have the decisiou of the House 


sent claimant who has thus suddenly sprung up, ; of Lords to advance against the former; while the 
isa descendant of that same Mr. Woodsallof whom , deed of compact is a complete answer to the 


I have just spoken.” 

* No doubt of it, my lord,” said Mr. Cresswell, 
“But at present I am altogether in the dark as to 
the grounds of his claims, Mr. Rigden having 
merely written me the formal letter usual in the 
initiative of such cases.” 

“ And of course you have undertaken to receive 
the process on my behalf?” observed Florimel, in- 
quiringly. 

“T instantaneously returned Mr. Kirdeu an an- 
swer to that effect,” said the attorney. 

©The whole affair lies in a nut-shell and will be 
easily settled by the production of certain deeds 
in my possession,” continued Florimcl. “In fact, 
the point, so fur as I remember it, may bo thus 
explained :—My great grandfather, when somewhat 
advanced in years, became enamoured of a young 
female of humble birth but great beauty. He was 
a widower and childloss. Emma Woodfall, the 
young person in question, became his mistress in 
the first instance and subsequently his wife. Two 
sons were the issue of that connexion; but it has 
been very satisfactorily ascertained that the mar- 
riage did not take place until after the birth of the 
tlder son. Consequently he was illegitimate, and 
vould not possibly have§plaimed the peerage under 


latter. Does your lordship know anything of this 
George Wooilfall 2?” 
“Only that he is an artist,” replied Florimel, 


‘His father was a dissolute man, who lavished a 
j 


large fortune with the most wanton extravagance ; 
and the two branches of the family have been for 
years estranged from eachother. 1 mean that the 
branch to which 1 belong and that of the Wood. 
fails have held no communion for many years past, 
The breach took place before I was born ;-~and 
therefore I cannot be accused of any neglect to~ 
wards this Georye Woodfall, inasmuch as he never 
applied to me for succour or aysiatance, At all 
events, his claims are utterly unfounded; and per. 
haps the better course for you to adopt, Mr, 
Cresswell, would be to eallon Mr. Rigden—explain 
the whole matter to hin—show him the deed of 
compact—and satisfy him at once that his client 
has not the faintest jround for a law-suit.” ° 

“The plan suggested by your lordship shall 
be duly carried into effect,” satd Mr. Cresswell, 
“You had better give me all the doenments at once; 
and I will look over them this evening, in order to 
be well prepared to see Mr. Rigden to-morrow.” 

“J will fetch you the papers immediately,” ob- 
served Lord Florimel. 
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With these words, the young nobleman quitted 
the room; and as he passed throngh the hall to- 
wards the marble staircase, he bade Rao follow 
him with a light. The youth accordingly pro- 
oured a candle; and Florimel repaired to his bed- 
chamber, attended by the sable page. 

« Drag forth that tin-box from under the couch, 


my boy,” said the nobleman: then, the moment © 


this was done, he added, “‘ And now take some- 
thing to sweep off the dust before I open it.” 

Florimel’s command was forthwith obeyed ;— 
and when the box was thus rendered fit for his 
aristocratic fingers to touch, he proceeded to open 
it with a key attached to a small bunch which he 
was in habit of carrying in his pocket. 

But scarcely had he raised the lid, when a cry 
of mingled amazement and alarm burst from his 
Ups: for, behold! the papers were gone—the 
tin-case was empty! 

“Is anything the matter, my Jord?” inquired 
Rao, contemplating his master with looks oxpres- 
sive of a deep and earnest interest. 

“Almighty God! what can be the meaning of 
this ?” exclaimed Florimel, a ghastly pallor now 
spreading itself over his counteuance and a ner- 
vous trembling seizing on his entire frame. “ The 
papers gone!—the sanctity of my own chamber 
violated by the hand of a thief!—-what doca it 
ali mean ?” 

« Your lordship seema to miss something of im- 

portance ?” said Kao, still gazing earnestly upor 
him. 


“Importance, boy!” ejaculated the bewildered 
and terrified nubleman, regardless of what he was 
saying: “importance, forsooth! It is ruin—abso- 
yate ruin to me-——or at least the chance of ruin!” 
he exclaimed, in a wild tone and with frantic ges- 
ture. 

“* Buin ” murmured Rao to himself, as he turned 
aside for a moment, to conceal heaven only knows 
what expression of countenance as he repeated 
that. word—that appalling word—* Ruiu !” 

*T cannot have placed the documents elsewhere, ' 
said the nobleman, struggling to wrestle against 
the excitement of his feelings and sooth himself 
into the calmness requisite to look this menacing 
calamity face to face, “And yet it must be so! 
Yes—I have doubtless secured these papers else- 
where—now forgetting alike the place and the cir. 
cumstance itself. Such will unquestionably prove 
the case,” he added, in a musing tone: “for noone 
could have visited that box without leaving some 
trace of violence behind. Yet it was not broken 
open—the lock was not forced—and the key is 
always in my possession. During the day it is about 
my person : by night it is placed under my pillow. 
True, I sleep with my chamber-door unlocked : but 
who could possibly have done this at night-time 
without disturbing me?” 

Thus mused Lord Florimel in a tone which, al- 
though low, was still sufficiently audible to reach the 
ears of Rao, whose presence he seemed to have 
forgotten, and who was standing at a short distance 
with his eyes fixed steadfastly upon his master’s 
oountenance. 

Fora minute longer did Florimel stand gazing 
down into the em;y'box, straining to wring fromm his 
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to a wildering perplexity instead of adopting the 
practical measure of a rigorous search, he turned 
abruptly towards a chest of drawers which stood 
behind him. 

“What! are you still here?” he demanded of 
Rao, whose presence actually startled him for the 
moment. 

“ Your lordship did not command me to retire,” 
answered the youth, in a subdued and mild tone. 

“True! Assist me, then, to examino all these 
drawers,” said Florimel. ‘It is a paroel of very 
important papers which I have lost-—or rather 
mislaid—for dost they can scarcely be,” he added, 
with the sickly endeavour to buoy himeelf up by 
means of that hope to which men cling even in 
their very desperation. 

But vainly were the draworssearcled: fruitlessly 
wereall theircontents flung forthandscattored upon 
the carpet. The documents wore not to bo found! 
The cupboards in that chamber and the adjoining 
dressing-room were next examined; but withequal 
want of success. Every nook was scearched—every 
corner was ransacked: still no signs of the missing 
papers were discovered. At length Lord Florinu& 
remembered the plate-chest : surely be must have 
deposited the deeds there? But no: not x trace of 
them was visible ;—and, aftor three-quarters of an 
hour's fruitless investigation, he was compelled to 
adinit to himself that the documents must havo 
indeed been stolen ! 

And now amidst the whirlwind of perplexing and 
torturing ideas which swept through his brain, his 
suspicions could settle upon no one. There was not 
in his household a single person whose name sug- 
gested itself in association with this deed. All was 
darkness—al] was mystery: and in spite of his own 
settled convictions—in spite of the only one possible 
conclusion to which he could now come—namely, 
that the papers must have been purloined—he still 
sought to delude himself with the belief that they 
were only mislaid.—thus hoping on even against the 
death of hope itscif! 

But suddenly reflecting that it would be unwise to 
suffer the magnitude of his loss and the menacing 
aspect of its nature to decome generally xnown, he 
made some observation to Rao to the effect that it 
was very annoying, but not quite so serious as he had 
at first fancied: then, bidding the boy precede him 
with the light, he hurried back to the apartmen’ 
where he had left his solicitor. 

To this gentleman he imparted the mysterious loss 
which he had experienced ; and the worthy solicitor, 
fully comprehending how serious it was, and well 
knowing that Mr. Rigden’s habitual sharp practica 
would induce him to seize with avidity upon any 
point advantageous to a client,—- Mr. Cresswell, 
we say, deplored the occurrence with the most un- 
feigned sincerity. He however recommended that 
the misfortune should be hushed up with the utmost 
secrecy—so that the enemy might not learn the weak 
point which had thus been laid bare on Lord Flori- 
miel’s side. 

“ Alas!” said the young nobleman ; “this precau- 
tion, I am afraid, will prove very unneceasary, For 
if the papers be really stolen, they must have bean 
urloined for a special purpose: and to answer what 
end could they be taken, unless it be to serve the 


\gqmemory some reco! ection to guide him to the disco- 
very of the missing papers; then, all on a sudden 
it was for him thus te give way : 


interests of this olsimant to my: peerage and my pre 

perty? Oh! my dear Cresswell, 1 have a prosenti- 

ment striking oold to my heart,and warning me that 
4 












T am a lost—a ruined—a disgraced and despoiled 
man! Misfortunes are accumulating thickly 
upon me. The object. of my dearest, holiest, 
tenderest love suddenly becomes estranged to 
me ;—and now 2 more worldly calamity threatens 
me with destruction !’”’ 

Thus speaking, the unfortunate young noble- 
man gave way to his tears. 

The kind-hearted attorney endeavoured to 
console him: but this attempt was by no means 
an easy task. At length Florimel’s natural dig- 
nity as a man effe what the soothing words 
of the lawyer could not accomplish; and recall- 
ing every moral energy to his aid, he said, this 
weakness is unworthy of me! I will tutor my 
aor to eons Rincyiie ageinee anata. 
and 8 ¥ ed though my prospects have 
eudtdenly boo I will not give way to despair 
so long ax 


limmer of hope remains. 
Nor I believe fh ‘A 


‘oat 
that the worst is in store for 


me, until the warst shall have reall ned. 
ahi happe 


» Fou must 


¥ 


meaciticnn, my dear Cross 


, 
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take all the necessary measures for the defence 
of this suit: and we shall at least have the 
satisfaction of fighting our foes hand to hand 
and foot to foot.” 

The lawyer was well pleased to observe his 
noble client entering upon this improved frame 


of mind; and, faithfully proms that the 
battle should not be lost without a gallant stand 
and a desperate struggle, he took hia depar.« 
ture. 

For some time after he was thus left alone, 
Lord Florimel remained plunged in a deep re- 
vorie; but suddenly starting from his medita- 
tions and his seat at the same moment, an idea 
struck him, he wrapped himself up in his cloak 


and issued from the mansion. a 
* * * * 
# & * Pn 
An hour afterwards, Mr. Rigden received the 


following letter, contents of which were 
written in @ feigned hand, but evidently by a 


female == 
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“The documents have been missed by Lord Florimel. 
file and his attorney are in a perfeot consternation. 
They know that their cause will be loat: but they pur. 
pose to make a gallant stand and enter upon a desperate 
struggie against you and your olient. Their conduct, 
aowever, only serves to prove more than ever the vital 
importance of those papers. Florimel entertains not 
the slightest suspicion Aow the deeds have disappeared : 
but he does suspect that they have found their way into 
the hands of either yourself or Mr. Woodfall. Be cau- 
tious—be firm—be secrat ! 

“From time to time I shall give you such information 
as I may be enabled to glean, and which! may prove bene 
Acial to your olient’s interests.’ 


This letter bore neither date nor signature; bul 
Mr. Rigden had no diffloulty in comprehending that 
it emanated from the eame hand which had put the 
stulen documents into his possession—thoee docu- 
mente the vital importance of which was *ow made 
more apparent than ever. 


ED 


CHAPTER CLIX. 
SCENES AT THE BEGGAR'S STAFF. 


fr was about eight o’clock in the evening —the same 
evening on which the incidents of the two preceding 
chapters occurred; and Carrotty Poll was seated 
with her friend the Gallows’ Widow in the little par- 
lour behind the bar at the Beggar's Stafl They were 
discussing a pint of wine between them; and their 
conversation was tprning upon many matters,— 
speculations as to what could have become of the 
Maysman and the Big Beggarman, and remarks on 
the continued abasnce of Mobbs being amongst the 
topics thus commented upon, 

Theiz diseourse was all the more earnest and con- 
tinuous, inasmuch as there happened to be but few 
guests in the public room at the time; and thus their 
confabulation was not interrupted—the services of 
the slip-shod waiter being equal to the demands 
made upon the exciseable articles dispensed from 
the bar-counter. 

“Well, I wonder what oa be keeping Mobbs away 
fike this,” said Carrotty Poll, making the remark for 
the tenth time on the present oecasion. “Surely uo 
marm can have befallen him?’ 

“ He is too wide awake to let the milliner get the 
advantage over him,” observed the Gailows’ Widow. 
“ That she murdered Grumley, we are quite certain: 
bot that she could succeed in getting Mobbs into her 
net, I do nut for an instant suppose.’’ 

“ And yet three days have vow passed,” said Car- 
totty Poll; “and he does not make his appearance. 
He came to tell us how his Grst interview with Mrs. 
Brace on the subject of Gramley’s mnaccountable 
absence went off —" 

“Or rather how it was interrupted by the acreams 

that came from another part of the milliner’s house,” 
obrerved Lizzy Marka, the Gallows’ Widow. “ But 
Mobbs told us that she had cunfessed the deed—that 
she even showed him where Gramley was buried ~— 
and that he was going back again to enter into ar- 
rengements with her. Now, we have only two con- 
pctures to choose between——~" 
' “Hither that Mobbs has followed the fate of his 
master, or that he hag bolted with the cash extorted 
from the milline:,’ interrupted Catrotty Pol. “Is 
that what you mean?” 


‘Just s0,” replied the Gallows’ Widow. “But 1, | the 


for my part, do not think that Mobbs has been 


} 
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made away with; on the contrary, I firmly believe 
that he has made away with himself.” 

“In other words, that he has cut and run in 
order to cheat us out of our regulars,” said Car- 
rotty Poll. “Well, if he don’t make his appear- 
ance soon, I shall entertain the same opinion. But 
we wont judge hastily: circumstances may be 
keeping him away for @ few days—and these he will 
explain, should he tarn up once more. Let us 
therefore wait a little wile before we resolve on 
adopting any step in the matter.” 

“ And in the meantime Mrs. Brace may bolt, and 
we shall lose every chance of getting a shilling 
from her,” said the Gallows’ Widow. 

“ That is not likely,” responded the Big Beggar- 
man’s daughter. “Whether she has made away 
with Mobbs or compromised the thing with him, 
she believes herself safe and secure, depend upon 
it,—and she will not easily be induced to give up 
her brilliant position and her splendid establish- 
ment @t the West End, No: she will not run 
away, Lizzy: I am not afraid of that. And if Mobbs 
should really be still negotiating with her, he 
would be precious savage if we were to interfere in 
the business. It would at once show Mrs. Brace 
that others were in the secret besides himself; and 
then she really would bolt beyond all manner of 


“Well, have it your own way, Poll,” said Eliza- 
beth Marks. “We will remain quiet a few days; 
and if Mobbs don’t turn up in the meantime, then 
we must hold a serious conversation to decide how 
we shall act.” 

“Tam glad you've fallen into my views on the 
subject,” observed Poll. 

“ And now, when I think of it,” exclaimed the 
Gallows’ Widow, “I’ve got aomething of impor- 
tance to tell you. Ina word, I'm pretty sure that 
I have discovered a clue to the abode of that 
Julia Lightfoot ——” 

“Mrs. Page, you mean?” eried Carrotty Poll. 
“You know she married that rascal Page who 
gaye evidence at the Old Bailey against Ramsey 
ané Dsartin, and also against my father and Briggs. 
But what information have you procured concern- 
ing them ?” 

“The Kinchin Grand, who has been looking out 
for them this long time,” answered Carrotty Poll, 
“ saw them yesterday morning looking at two houses 
which are to let in the Edgeware Road—Paradise 
Villas I think the terrace is called—~and he after- 
wards dogged them as far as a house-agent’s office 
in the neighbourhood. When they came out again, 
he heard Page observe to his wife that ‘the house 
would just suit them; and Julia answered that 
‘they should be able to move into tt next week.’—So, 
you perceive, we are on the right scent at last.” 

“ Capital !” ejaculated Carrotty Poll. “But why 
didn’t the Kinchin Grand follow them to their pre. 
nent place of residence? If any thing should hap- 
pen to prevent them from taking that house in the 
Edgeware Road, all traces of them may once more 
be lost—and I never shall be happy till we've re- 
yenged ourselves on that cursed Julia and her 
husband.” 

“The Kinchin Grand would have followed them 
home,” answered the Gallows’ Widow; “bot they 
took.s coach itamediately after gh Rages out of 

house.agent’s ofice—and the drove too 
uick for my spy to keep them in view. Moweven 
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seoms $0 be little doubt, from the ohserva- 
‘tions they exchanged and which I haye repeated 
to you, that they took the house of the agent yes- 
terday morning. If so, depend upon it we will be 
revenged before they have been in possession of 
their new abode many weeks,” added the Gallows’ 
Widow, her countenance lowering into an expres- 
sion of ominous ferocity. 

Carrotty Poll was about to male some observation 
in approval of this dark njenace, when the waiter 
entered to inform her “that a gentleman desired 
to speak to the master or the mistress of the 
house.” Both the Big Beggarman’s daughter and 
the Gallows’ Widow rose and peeped forth at the 
visitor, who was standing at the bar-counter, 
muffled in a cloak, but wita enough of his coun- 
tenance revealed to enable them to catch a distinct 
view of his features. He was a total stranger to 
them—young—very good-looking —and with no- 
thing in his appearance to excite their suspicions 
in any way: they accordingly resumed their seats 
and bade the waiter conduct the gentleman into 
thejr presence. This instruction was immediately 
obeyed; and the visitor was showed into the par- 
lour. 

“J am perfectly unknown to you,” he said, in a 
soft and pleasing voice, as he took the chair to 
which Carrotty Poll pointed: “but I trust that 
you will pardon this intrusion, inasmuch as I am 
well prepared to pay for any services which may 
be rendered me in the business that has brought 
me hither, and to bestow a handsome recompense 
for any trouble that I may give.” 

“Who are you, sir?—and what has brought you 
to this place ?” inquired Carrotty Poll, speaking in 
her politest tone. 

“JI am Lord Florimel,” answered the young no- 
bleman—for he indeed it was; “and my business 
is of a twofold nature, as I will immediately explain 
to you.” 

“First of all, my lord,” said Carrotty Poll, 
“please to inform us who recommended you to 
apply here for any service that you may need at the 
hands of the people belonging to this house, or 
frequenting it.” 

“The explanation will not offend, I hope?” 
observed Florimel, with some little hesitation. 

“It can't offend, my lord, if it is the truth,” was 
the response. 

“You speak with a frankness that shall expe- 
rience an equal degree of candour on my side,” 
immediatcly resumed the nobleman. “In a word, 
then, every one who knows anything at all of Lon- 
don life, must be aware that the Begyar’s Staff is 
& great resort for persons of a particular class ;— 
and I fancy that you are not altogether unaccus- 
tomed to receive visits from noblemen and gentle- 
men who on occasions stand in want of able hands, 
keen eyes, and secret servitors, for all of which 
auxiliaries they are able and willing to pay hand- 
somely, Weil, 1 see by your countenance that 
such is the fact ;—and you therefore cannot be as- 
touished if the reputation of the Beggar’s Staff is 
tolerably familiar to all those who may be termed 
men of the werld or men about town,” 

“The is y satisfactory,” said 
Carrotty “And now for the business which 
has brought your lordship here. You may ¢peak 
cody ad open if we enter into your views 
whaterte ertake will 
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promptly, and faithfally—and if we decline, there 
is no harm done.” 

“TI do not think you will refuse,” observed Fiort- 
mel; “because I sm going to ask you to do no- 
thing for which I am not prepared to @ hand. 
sowe price. Inthe first instance, I that some 
active, intelligent,and persevering agent should 
be set to work to discover the abode of a certain 
lady, whose name and description I will give you. 
I mention a description, because she may have aa~ 
sumed another name. I must however observe 
that she is a lady of unblemished virtue and stalu- 
less character; and that it is because I am deeply 
attached to her and that she has taken offence at 
some fancied misconduct on my part—it is for 
these reasons, I say, and for no dishonourable mo- 
tive, that I am so desirous to trace ont her present 
abode.” 

“ We have nothing to do with motives, my lord,” 
said Carrotty Poll; “but we will undertake the 
service you thus require at our hands. Give me 
the name and description of the lady, and by to- 
morrow at mid-day a dozen active agents shall be 
instituting inquiries in every part of London and 
its suburbs.” 

“The lady’s name is Pauline Clarendon,” re- 
turned Florimel: “and here is an accurate de- 
scription of her personal appearance,” he continued, 
handing a piece of paper to Carrotty Poll. “Bat 
mark me well and understand nie fully, when I be- 
seech you to conduct this research in such a man-~ 
ner that the proceeding may not reach the ears of 
Miss Clarendon. For were she to learn that I am 
adopting such a course to discover her residence, 

it would only widen the breach now existing be- 
tween us: indeed, she would never forgive me.” 

“Your lordship’s wishes shall be duly attended 
to,” said Carrotty Poll. “And now what is the’ 
second branch & the twofold business that has 
brought your lordship to the Staff.” 

“T will explain myself as concisely and yet aa 
plainly as possible,” retarned the young nobleman. 
“Iam in the habit of keeping certain valuable do- 
cuments in a large tin case, which stands under the 
bed in my chamber. The key I always carry about 
with me during the day, and place it under my ea 
low at night. It is a peculiar key, made to fita 
lock of no ordinary construction. In a word, a 
mere Skeleton key could not possibly open that 
lock. Nevertheless, I have discovered, within the 
last two or three hours, that this tin box has been 
opened—inasmuch as its contents are gone. No 
violence was used: not a trace of foul play is 
visible in the matter. And what renders the 
affair more difficult and mysterious still, is that I 
cannot fasten my suspicions upon a single soul 
dwelling beneath my roof: I cannot lay my finger 
upon the shoulder of any one and say, ‘ This te the 
thief ’” 

And yet the papers must have been purloined 
for some special purpese?” remarked Carrotty 
Poll, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” replied Florimel. “A oartain lawyer 
named Rigden, aud a certain persda nanted George 
Woodfall—~—” 

“An artist?” exclaimed the Gallows’ Widow, 
struck by the name. the 

“The same,” cried the nobleman. ™ Are you 80- 
quainted with him t” 

“I have seen him onoe,” was the answer, “ Ho 
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; was then in the service of a certain Mr. Shrubsole, 
picture-dealer, of Newgate Street,” 

And the Gallows’ Widow exchanged a rapid but 
significant glance with Carrotty Poll: for the reader 
cannot have forgotten that Elizabeth Marks be- 
came acquainted—if acquaintanceship it could be 
termed—with George Woodfall on that memorable 
night when the Magsman escaped from Newgate. 

“But pray proceed, my lord,” she said: “for the 


in any way available to your lordship’s purposes— 
nor indeed would Mr. Woodfall be over well pleased 
to renew his acquaintance with me,” she added, 
with that low inward chuokle in which the woman 
sometimes indulged. 

*J waa about to observe,” continued Florimel, 
perceiving that the Gallows’ Widow had some pri- 
vate reasons of her own for not choosing to be more 
communicative respecting her knowledge of the 
young artist,—“ I was about to observe that Mr, 
Woodfall has instituted certain law-proceedings 
against me, and thata Mr. Rigden is his attorney. 
Now this Mr. Rigden is a man whose practice is 
notoriously sharp, and who would not stick at trifies 
in order to gain his ends. The papers which have 
been stolen trom me, have therefore assuredly 
found their way into the possession of either Rigden 
or Woodfali—or perhaps both conjointly. It is of 
the utmost importance for me to recover them ;— 
and I will give two thousand guineas to the person 
who shall restore them to me.” 

Florimel ceased speaking, and looked first at 
Carrotty Poll, then at the Gallows’ Widow, in order 
to observe the impression which this liberal offer had 
made uponthem. Theformer started with an actual 
paroxysm of avaricious feelingssuddenly and power- 
fally excited; while the usually cold and passionless 
features of the latter instantaneously brightened 
up with an expression of vivid interest. Then the 
two women once more exchanged significant looks : 
but this time they were less furtive and more lin- 
gering, as much as to consult each other what reply 
should be made to the brilliant proposal and what 
course should be adopted, 

“Well, do you think anything can be done in 
this business ?” asked Florimel at length. 

“Will your lordship leave the matter entirely in 
our hands ?” demanded Carrotty Poll. 

“ Yes—with much pleasure, if you can hold out 
to me any prospect of success,” was the inimediate 
response. 

“ We will do all we can, my lord,” rejoined Car- 
totty Poll: then, after a brief pause, she added, 
‘For I have already a certain plan in my head. 
Of course your lordship does not care how the 
deeds are recovered, so long as they are restored 
to you?” 

“ How can I care what means are adopted to ac- 
complish that aim?” cried the young nobleman. 

Have I not been scandalously robbed in this 
matter? Therefore if you choose to fight my 
tnemies with the same weapons that they have em- 
ployed against me, I shall not experience the 
slightest remorse.” 

“Then there tano more to be said upon the busi- 
rite least for the present,” observe-® Carrotty 

0 ) 

“ Yes—we must have a description of the deads,” 
gaid the Gallows’ Widow, who fancied that her 
companion in iniquity meditated a burglary in 


little I know ot Mr. Woodfall cannot be rendered. 





Rigden’s house, through the agency of some of their 
numerous adherents and friends. 

“No—I don’t want any description at all,” ex- 
claimed the Big Beggarman’s daughter, in her 
sharp vixenish tones. “You have no idea, Lizzy, 
what my present scheme is: but you shall know all 
by and bye. Don’t think, however, for a moment 
that I mean to have Rigden’s house broken open 
and robbed. That game won't do at any price. It 
might fail—or the wrong papers might be brought 
away—or the real ones may not be there at all: in 
& word, a burglary for such a purpose would havea 
thousand chances agvinst its success, and might in- 
volve us all in trouble, No-—the thing must be 
managed by stratagem—a good stratagem too ;— 
and that scheme IT have already got cut and dried 
in my own mind. Some weeks—perhaps months, | 
may elapse before this scheme succeeds: but I will 
pledge my soul as to its triumph in the long run,” 
added the young woman, with so strong an em- | 
phasis and such an evident conviction of the truth 
of what she was saying, that the flame of hope 
once more burnt brightly in Lord Florimgl’s | 
breast. | 

“ Well, my worthy creature,” he said, in a flatter. 
ing tone, “I leave myself entirely in your hands. 
The papers will not be wanted—or rather their loss 
can do no possible harm, for some months to come, 
inasmuch as the law’s delays are numerous indeed. 
And now tell me whether you would like to receive 
an earnest of my liberal intentions with regard to 
both the matters that you have taken in hand ?” 

“ You may give us a hundred pounds on account, 
my lord, if you will,” said Carrotty Poll, her palm 
itching to feel the touch of the young nobleman’s 
gold, 

“A hundred pounds!” he exclaimed: “I will 
give you five hundred—because I am confident that 
you are sincere and that you will accomplish every- 
thing you have undertaken.” 

Lord Florimel accordingly counted down bank 
notes for the sum he had named; and the two wo- 
men’s eyes sparkled with joy as they contemplated 
the welcome pieces of “ flimsy-paper.” The young 
nobleman then took his leave; and wrapping him- 
self well up in his r2pacious cloak, he sallied forth 
from the Beggar’s Staff. 


| 
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CHAPTER CLX. 
THE UNKNOWN LADY ONCE MORE. 


Ir was about eleven o’clock that night whea Lord 
Florimel returned to his own mansion in Piccadilly 
Rao was instantaneously in attendance upon him; 
and the moment he had condacted his master into 
the parlour where a cheerful fire was blazing in the 
grate and the ‘table was spread for supper, he 
handed the young nobleman a letter. 

“The person who brought this, requested your 
Jordship’s earliest attention to it,” said the page. 

“ And who did bring it?” inquired Florimel, list- 
leasly,‘as he threw himself into an arm-chalr nedr 
the fire. 

“A tall fontman, my lord,” was the responses 
“but I do not know io whose servies be is.” 

“Ab! a tall footman?” schoed Filorimel, now 
suddenly inspired with a sentiment of onrfasity: and 
glancing at the letter be observed that the address 
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was penned in precisely the same affected and arti- 
ficial scrawl as that of the envelope which had con- 
tained the masquerade-ticket four or five days 
previously. 

His first impulse was to throw the letter unopened 
into the fire and thereby offer up his feelings of 
mingled curiosity and tender interest as a sacrifice to 
his love for Pauline Clarendon: but a second thought 
reminded him that she had voluntarily, spontaneously, 
and deliberately released him from all allegiance to- 
wards her ;—and, to speak the truth, he was precisely 
in one of those humours when a sense of loneliness 
and deaglation prompts the individual to court any 
Company that may afford a distraction from his 
gloomy meditations, or plunge into any adventure 
that may seem calculated to wean the mind from 
melancholy topics of thought. 

He accordingly opened the letter and read the con- 
tents in the following manuer :— 


“The Unknown Lady requests an interview with the 
Lord Fiorimei. She would not so far forget her own 
dignity sa to solicit this favour, after the cold and even 

«insulting neglect with which her overtures fora meeting 
were treated by the Lord Florimel the other night: but 
it is of some importance to herself that she should have 
five minutes’ conversation with his lordship as soon as 

| possible. Should his lordship be absent when the bearer 
of this note calls at his lordship’s mansion in Piccadilly, 
the same individual will return at the hour when it is 
probable thet the Lord Florimel will beat home. The 
Unknown Lady therefore throws herself upon the Lord 
Florime)’s generosity, and beseeches him to accompany 
her domestic whithersoever he may lead and under what. 
soever circumstances of secrecy he may suggest.” 


‘“ Did the bearer of this note inquire when I should 
return home?” demanded Flormel, as soon as he 
had read the contents of the missive. 

“Te did, my lord,” replied Rao; “and I assured 
him that I expected your lordship home every 
moment.” 

“What farther observation did he make?” 

“ He said that he should take the liberty of return- 
ing at midnight precisely, for your lordship’s 
answer.” 

“Did you notice what kind of a looking man he 
was?” demanded Florimel. 

“ He studiously averted his countenance, my lord, 
as he stood upon the front-door steps,” replied Rao. 

“ How know you that this was studiously done ?” 
asked Florimel, somewhat surprised at the obser- 
vation. 

“Tt struck me, my lord, that the man was desir- 
ous to conceal his features from observation,” was 
the calm and unembarrassed response. 

“ Well—when he returns at twelve, te!] him that 
I will accompany him at once,” said Florimel, after 
a few moments’ reflection ;—“ and then come and 
let me know of his arrival.” 

Rao bowed and quitted the room. 

“Yes—I will grant the Unknown Lady this in- 
terview which she so earnestly solicits,” thought 
Florime! within himself, as soon as the door had 
closed behind the sable page. “Not that I will 
yield to temptation or forget my vows to Pauline. 
No—all the blandishments of that voluptuous crea- 
ture whom I agi presently to meet, shall be vainly 
expended upoh me: all her seductive wiles and 
amorous faacinations will find me only the more re- 
solute in my resistance—only the more stoically 
determined in my anchoritism, And yet it would 
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really serve Miss Pauline right if I did givo her 
some good ground to be jealous—since, for want 
of real motives, she flies to imaginary ones in order 
to pick a quarrel with me, But, no—I will not act 
60 ungenerous & part: I will not play so treacherous 
agame. llove Pauline—love her devotedly; and 
I will remain true to my vows. At the sante time it 
would be unhandsome in the extreme—ungentle- 
manly to a degree—uncourteous and cowardly in 
every sense of the word, to refuse the Unknown 
Lady the interview which she so earnestly desires, 
Besides, it will serve as a little distraction for me 
in my present mournful mood and unsettled posi- 
tion; and it will likewise afford me an opportunity 
of testing the strength of my affection for Pauline. 
Ah! cruel Pauline—if you only knew how great 
is the temptation which I am this night prepared 
to resist on your account, you would not continue 
estranged from me !” 

And yet, while thus musing, Lord Florimel could. 
not restrain his ardent imagination from retracing 
the path of those pleasures which he had once en- 
ioyed in the society of the Unknown Lady, and 
which he had so graphically described to Lord 
Montgomery, — pleasures, the memory of which 
now made the blood run with a hotter glow in his 
veins, his cheeks flush with a deeper animetion, 
and his pulse beat with a quicker continuity,— 
pleasures, the recollection of which had already 
more than half weaned him from his fealty towards 
Pauline, despite of the efforts which he used to 
persuade himself that he was fully competent to 
resist all temptation. 

But, ah! reader, blame him not too severely— 
castigate him not too harshly with thy vitupera- 
tion: for remember that he had no longer the 
same motive which rendered him strong to refuse 
and made him potent to resist when the Unknown’s 
overtures were signified to him through the medium 
of the masquerade-ticket and the blue domino. 
Then he was in possession of the love and confi- 
dance of Pauline: now both were withdrawn. On 
that occasion he had naught to trouble his mind 
with care nor harass it with gloomy presentiment: 
but on this occasion he felt as if some friend were 
suddenly extending a hand to him at the moment 
when the solace of friendship became so highly ne- 
cessary and so acceptably welcome. 

He was still pondering upon the incident which 
had thus unexpectedly presented itself as a means 
of diversion for his troubled thoughts, when Rao 
entered the room to announce that the tall foot- 
man had returned. 

Florimel immediately started from his seat—re- 
sumed his hat and cloak—and went out to the 
front door where the tall footman was standing in 
such a position that the broad brim of his hat com- 
pletely shaded his countenance from the reflection 
of the hall-lamp. 

“Lead on—I will follow you,” said Lord Flori- 
mel, in a hasty whisper. : 

The tall footman accordingly moved rapidl 
away, proceeding along Piccadilly in the direction 
of Hyde Park,—Lord Florime! keeping close ie bis 
rear. 

But Rao was likewise following at a distance— 
unperceived and unsuspected by either the tall 
footman or the young nobleman. 

In a few minutes the corner of Hyde Paxk was 
gained; and the mysterious footman struck into 
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the enelosure. Just glancing round to assure 
chnself that Lord Fiorimel was close behind, he 
sontinued his way at a rapid pace, until a dark 
equipage appeared at a little distance. The moon 
was ehining with a fecble and sickly lustre: but 
there wes Ught enough ty enable Lord Florine) 
to observe that the vehicle was a barouche, of a 
sombre colour and with uo armorial bearings upon 
the panels—that it was drawn by two dark horses 
and that the countenance of the coachman, as he 
sate upon his box, was almost completely muffled 
up in a shawl neckerchief. 

“Enter, my lord,” said the tall footman, as he 
hurriedly opened the door of the carriage. 

Fiorimel instantaneously obeyed the request 
thus made, although it sounded rather like a com- 
mand that was imperiously given: but the impres- 
sion of neither tone nor words dwelt upon the 
nobleman’s mind more than an instant—fur, on en- 
tering the barouche, he was immediately received 
in a pair of arms that snatched him to a heaving 
posom, while a moist plump mouth, whence ex- 
haled the most fragrant of breaths, simultaneously 
fastened itself upon his own lips. 

The door was closed with promptitude—all was 
darkness within the vehicle—and, as the splendid 
animals whirled it rapidly away, Lord Filorimel 
dank unresistingly into the warm and fervid em- 
brace which had thus received him. Alas! poor 
Pauline, thou wast then forgotten indeed. 

Meantime Rao had kept close enough behind his 
master and the tall footman so as never to lose sight 
of them for a single instant; and yet he had re- 
mained sufficiently aloof to prevent them from per- 
ceiving that any one was dogging their footsteps. 
The equipage was waiting beneath the shade of some 
trees in Hyde Park; and thus, favoured by that 
gloominess of locality as well as by his own dark 
apparel and sable complexion, the agile and wary 
youth was enabled to glide beneath the carriage just 
at the moment when the tall footman was opening 
the door for Florimel to jumpin. Rao then clung 
with his arms and Jegs to the beam that passed under 
the bareuche; and, retaining his hold there with the 
tenacity of a monkey clinging to a bough, he was 
whirled away along with the equipage. 

We have already observed that the interior of the 
vehicle was quite dark—the blinds being drawn up; 
and thus Lord Florime! was as unable to obtain even 
a glimpse of his fair companion as he was on the 
former occasion. But no sooner did he feel her lips 
joining to his own in a long, impassioned, fervid 
caress—no eooner did he experience the warmth of 
her embrace and catch the murmurs of joy and 
gladness which escaped from her tongue during the 
ictsrvals of those devouring kisses,—no sooner, too, 
did his hand encounter the uncovered, glowing 
bosom which was heaving against his cliest,—than 
he immediately became aware that this was indeed 
the heroine of the night of love, mystery, and plea- 
sure, the details of which he had reosunted to Lord 
Montgomery. 

“ Gabriel, my beloved {elend,” murmured the lady 
at lergth, in that soft and fluid voloe which was so 
familiar to his ear—beoapse, if once heard, it could 
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broken with a profound sigh of pleasure. * Ba 
what stratagem have you adopted 3 

“That letter, which told you that some business 
of importance rendered an interview necessary,” re- 
plied the lady. 

“And such is not the fact?” said the young 
noblerhan, interrogatively. 

“No other motive save love—no other impulse 
save passion, prompted my conduct, Gabriel,” whis- 
pered the lady, redoubling the fond ardour of her 
caresses and lavishing upon ber companion blan- 
dishments that would have thrown the veriest an- 
chorite into the delirium of a blissful intoxiogtion. 

“ Dangerous as you are enchanting—omnipotent 
for mischief as you must be captivatingly beau- 
tiful ?" exclaimed the young nobleman, his soul 
already exalted to an enthusiastic pitch ;~—and, as he 
alluded to the personal loveliness with which he 
supposed the fascinating unknown to be endowed, 
he passed his hand gently over her countenance, 
pausing as it were at every feature. ‘‘ Yes—you are 
handsome—- very handsome,” he continued, in a 
musing tone: “ your face is nobly formed —perfect 
in all its details ;—your head is elegantly shaped —~ 
and your hair is of velvet softness. Then your 
neck—-Ab! that is smooth as the fairest skin can 
be wwwrenten?” 

“But I must not suffer you to pay me all the 
compliments and receive none in return,” exclaimed 
the lady; then, as her own fair hand played caress- 
ingly with Lord Florimel’s countenance, she said, 
“ And you too, my Gabriel, are gloriously handsome 
——no, not gloriously —but femininely handsome— 
and I love you~oh! I love you, Gabriel—my owu 
dear Gabriel!" 

And as she gave utterance to these words with a 
sort of cannibal concentration of tone and feeling,— 
that is to say, with a fervid earnestness and a warmth 
of passion as if she could have devoured the object 
of her eulogy,—she strained him to her glowing 
breast—she lavished upon him the tenderest and the 
most fervid caresses—shie seemed ready to abandon 
herself to him even to the extent of her immortal 
soul, were it possible, the same as on the former vo~ 
casion she had with such a sensuous enthusiasm 
abandoned to him her person. 

“ And now, my beloved Gabriel,” she murmured, 
as she lay in his arms panting with joy and palpi- 
tating with thnilling emotions,—“and now 1 must 
take you seriously and solemnly to task for treating 
me with such cold disdain the other night!” 

“Ah! I know to what you allude, my charming 
friend,” exclaimed Florimel ; “but may I hope that 
you will not question me upon this point?” 

On the contrary, I must exact a full and faithful 
explanation,” cried the lady. “For it is no slight 
nor venial offence which you committed upon that 
occasion,” she continued, in a tone of good-natured 
raillery. “ Remember, my dear Gabriel, that wher 
we met and parted on a certain night fifteen or six- 
teen months ago, you besought me to accord you 
another and speedy interview. I promised that J 
would: but circumstances afforded me no oppor- 
tunity until the other day. Thea I conveyed to you, 
by means as significant as any that could be adopted, 
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venpself not of that intimation: you treated me 

with indifforence—-with scorn—with disdain—with 

oontempt;—and if I did not love you dearly—very 
dearly, Gabriel—yes, very dearly indeed,” added the 

Unknown, while she bestowed several tender caresses 

upon the young nobleman,—“I should not have 

proved so unmindful of my own dignity as to have 
courted your society again. But I forgive you, 

Gabriel, for that instance of coldness and neglect,— 

I forgive you because I love you—and because I am 

certain that you would not intentionally and wilfully 
wound the feelings of one who is thus devotedly at- 
tached to you,” 

“ No—not for worlds !” exclaimed Florimel : and 
even as he yielded himself up heart and soul to 
that. whirlpool of sensations and feelings which 
now engulfed him, he experienced a sharp pang 
of remorse striking through his heart as the image 
of Pauline hovered amidst the confusion of his brain. 

“Tell me, Gabriel—tell me,” said the unknown 
syren, “ wherefore you absented yourself from that 
masquerade ?” 

* Oh! if you would wrest the truth from me!” 
exclaimed Florimel, with a species of shudder as 
the image of Pauline was now brought back more 
vividly still to his memory. 

“Tell me~tell me that truth, whatever it may 
be,” murmured the lady, redoubling her caresses 
and literally endeavouring not only to overpower 
her companion with the ravishing ecstacies of her 
blandishments, but likewise to absorb as it were 
his whole soul in her own and thus render him en- 
tirely captive to her will—her sense—and her sen- 
timent. “ Explain to me the cause of your absence 
on that occasion, dearest Gabriel,” she said with a 
voice full of irresistible sweetness and with a man- 
ner which, though utter darkness prevailed in the 

' carriage, was nevertheless sensibly fraught with a 
coaxing charm of superlative seductiveness. 

“ Listen, then, my unknown friend,” said Flori- 
mel. “love a young lady—a certain Miss Pau- 
| line Clarendon—who is beautiful as an angel and 
jealous as a dragon;—and when I received the 
ticket and the domino the other day, I was bask- 
ing in the sunshine of her favour—consequently I 
resisted the temptation held out by yourself.” 

“ And now-—has the aspect of your love under- 
gone a change ?” ingnired the lady. 

“ Yes—for Pauline is angry with me, I know not 
wherefore,” responded Florimel ; “and indeed she 
has bade me think of her no more! Therefore, 
when I received your note this evening,—partially 
because I was miserable and required solace—and 
also somewhat because I felt it would be unkind 
and discourteous to a degree not to obey the de- 
sire specified in your letter,—for these reasons, I 
aay, did I keep the present appointment.” 

“And now are you sorry that you have done 
so?” asked the unknown, in a voice that trembled 
es if with apprehension relative to what the re- 
sponse might be. 

“No—lI am not sorry—nor do I repent,” ex- 
elaimed the young nobleman, nerving himself with 
that species of desperation which prompts the in- 
dividual who commits an imprudence, a perfidy, 
or a crime, to plunge headlong into the tide of the 
eqjoyment constituting the temptation and therein 
endeavour to drown memory—remorse—the image 
of the absent wronged one—and all the better 
feelings of the soul! 
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“Dearest, dearest Gabriel,” murmured the lady 
her tone and manner full of the enthusiasm of mine 
gied joy, passion, and triumph; “how delicious is it 
to receive such an assurance from your lips! But 
tell me,—-Oh! tell me whether you have religiously 
kept my secret—that is to say, ovr aeoret—the sepret 
of that adventure which brought us tegether Sfieen 
monthe ago, and which is now renewed again to-night. 
Tell me, I say, whether you have majntained this 
secret inviolabie——Oh! you tremble, Gabriel— 
your hand shakes in my own—and you draw your- 
self back with a species of embarrassment from my 
embrace! By these signa, then, do I know that you 
have not kept the seal of inviolability altogether 
upon your lips: and yet do not fancy that I am 
angry with you—for, after all, how little was there to 
tell which could possibly be fraught with any chance 
of discovery.” 

“ Once—and once only, dearest friend,” murmured 
Lord Florimel, in a tene of deep contrition, “have 
l opened my lips reapecting that adventure. So- 
lemuly and sacredly do I assure you that with the 
single exception to which I now allude, the adventure 
has been religiously treasured up in my bosom.” 

“ And who was the confidant that you thus selected, 
Gabriel 2?” inquired the lady, 

“A triend—a sincere, trustworthy, and valued 
friend of mine,” was the answer,—“a man with 
whom I enjoy the fullest intimacy.” 

“ But whois he?” asked the unknown. 

“Lord Montgomery,” replied Floimel. “Do 
you kuow him ?—for of course you must bave heard 
of him, no matter in what circle of society you 
move.” 

“ Yes—I have heard of him—and I think I have 
seen him,” said the lady, in a quiet manner. “ And 
now iell me, Gabriel, what you did with the blue 
domino which I sent you.” 

“ How is it possible that you can trouble yourself 
concerning a piece of masquerading trumpery ?” 
cried Fiorimel, amazed at the question which ‘tad 
just been put to him. 

“Simply because it may serve you for another 
Occasion,” was the »:nimediate response of the ready- 
witted lady,—“ should you take it iato your head to 
visit the next masquerade and meet me there. Then, | 
being aware of the precise character of the domino. 
which you haye already in your possession, I should 
know whom to accost in the crowded assembly.” 

“Yes, dearest lady -~ we will meet again, ost 
assuredly,” exclaimed Florimel, catching her in hia 
arms: “and it shail be at a masquerade if you will, 
But the dress to which you allude canno! serve the 
purpose on any such future occasion, inasmuch as [ 
caused it to be destroyed within a few minutes after 
I received it.” 

“You caused it to be destroyed?” said the lady, 
in so peculiar a tone of mingled incredulity and 
surprise that Florimel actually started at the seri- 
ousness which she thus appeared to he 
to an affair fraught with so little consequence in 
his estimation. 

“J pledge you my honour moet solemnly 
sacredly,” he exclaimed, “that I ti 
domino to one of my dependants apasrs for 
its instantaneous destruction ; sad I. pO PaRS0R 
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temptation beyond my reach. But wherefore do 
you attach so much importance to these trivial 
details ?-—of what avail is the fate of a paltry blue 
domino to you ?” 

“ Because I wish to study all the points of your 
character, my Gabriel,” was the ready response ; 
“and there are no better means than by thus pur- 
| suing a thread of explanations connected with the 

tender passion. I now perceive, therefore, that 
you are fervently devoted to Miss Pauline Claren- 
don, and that you would have remained faithful 
to her image had she not outraged you by her un- 
counded suspicions, I even see that rather than 
trust entirely to your own strength of mind in 
your late course of allegiance to that lady, you 
adopted the prudential plan of destroying the 
garment which might even at the last moment 
nave proved an irresistible temptation. Think 
you, then, my dear Gabriel, that I am unmindful 
of all the truths which these little incidents teach 
me concerning your character? No: I shall trea- 
sure them up—I shall ponder upon them—and 
they will instract me how to know you better and 
understand you thoroughly in the longrun. And 
now answer me one question which, being so very 
trivial, I must candidly attribute to its right source 
—indeed, to no loftier feeling than a mere passing 
sentiment of curiosity.” 

“Speak, lady—put your question and I will an- 
swer it, if possible,” said the young nobleman. 

“ Are you certain that the blue domino was de- 
stroyed ?” inquired the lady. “Do you feel quite 
conyinced that the servant to whom you entrusted 
the commission, performed it faithfully ?” 

“Jam morally certain that such was the case,” 
returned Florimel: “but 1 cannot undertake to 
affirm that the point is beyond all doubt. At the 
same time I recoliect full well that I ordered my 
.black page—a new dependant recently introduced 
into my service—to destroy the blue domino; 
and he could have no possible object in disobey- 
ing my orders. But surcly some motive more im- 
portant than a transitory curiosity, has dictated 
these questions ?” 

“ No—I can assure you, my dear Gabriel——” 

At this moment the carriage stopped ;—and the 
lady, hastily throwing a scarf over Florimel’s head, 
tied it round his neck in such a manner that it 
could not possibly shift, much less come off, of its 
own accord. 

“ You mean me to accompany you, then, dearest, 
to the boudoir of darkness, love and mystery 7’ he 
murmured in s tone tremulous with varied feelings, 
—the hope of pleasure struggling agaiust a senti- 
ment of remorse—the consciousness of approach- 
ing elysium warring with the pangs which a sense 
of the deepest perfidy towards Pauline excited in 
his soul. 

“Yes—I mean to introduce you thither once 
more,” answered the lady, in her soft dulcet tones : 
“that is to say, if you be agreeable to accompany 
me,” she added, with a sudden accent of restraint, 

“Ohl do not doubt it, my charming and ador- 
afie friend,” exclaimed Florimel. “The net has 

{ ensnared me—] ay a prey to the most irresistible 

of faseinations—the spell of the enghantress is 
upon tre—and I yield, I yield! Alas, poor Pau- 
five!” he murmured, his \oie: suddenly sinking to 
an fuaadible note as thea iast words were thrown 
ap from his very heart, despite of himeslf,” 
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At this instant the door of the vehicle was opened 
by the tall footman—and the lady, having covered 
her own face with a thick black veil, assisted Lord 
Florimel to alight. She then unfastened a door in a 
garden-wall; and while the footman, having shut 
up the carriage again, was re-ascending to his seat 
behind, Rao slipped from underneath the ve- 
hicle and glided rapidly and noiselessly as a snake 
into the shade of that garden-wall. The vehicle 
drove quickly away : while the lady and Lord Flori- 
mel passed into the garden, the former stopping 
for an instant to fasten the door behind them. 

As a matter of course Rao was unable to follow 
through that means of ingress to the enclosure, 
But he unhesitatingly clambered up the wall the 
moment the garden-door was closed ;—and in the 
twinkling of an eye he stood upon the other side. 
Then, cautiously and noiselessly threadiag his way 
amongst the maze of evergreens which thronged 
the grounds and thus fuvoured his progress, he was 
enabled by the partial moonlight to keep in view 
his master and the lady as they proceeded along a 
gravel-walk, the latter holding the former by the 
hand and acting as guide. , 

Little leisure had Rao to contemplate the build- 
ing which stood in the midst of the grounds whither 
he had thus audaciously introduced himself: for 
in about a couple of minutes the lady and Flori- 
mel paused ata low door belonging to that spacious 
edifice. 

At this moment a cloud suddenly obscured the 
moou—throwing all that portion of the building 
into the deepest shade. With a bolduess equalled 
only by the readiness of wit and the presence of 
mind that prompted the proceeding, Rav glided 
forward—crept rapidly and noiselessly along the 
wall—and reached the inmediate vicinity of the 
low door just at the instant that the lady opened 
it. 

“ Now give me your hand once more, Gabriel,” 
said the Unknown; “aud I will lead you to that 
chamber whicn you yourself have denominated as 
the boudoir of darkness, love, and mystery.” 

Rao failed not to catch this observation: in- 
deed, he was standing close by the lady as she ut 
tered it—and the word “ darkness,” as applied te 
the boudvir, instantaneously confirmed him in the 
design which he had already formed and which he 
was indeed now waiting to carry into execution. 
This was nothing less than to follow the lady and 
the nobleman to the very end and issue of their 
adventure; and when he heard enough to satisfy 
him that the chamber whither they were about to re~ 
pair was veiled in darkness, he was more resolute 
than ever in making the attempt already con 
ceived. 

The opportunity was at hand! For the door 
stood open—all was dark within—and the lady had 
turned round towards Florimel as she addressed 
to him the observation last chronicled. The moon 
was totally concealed at that moment—the young 
noble was blindfolded—and over the countenance 
of the lady herself did a black veil hang, thus 
deepening even for her the obscurity which wrapt 
al} things beneath the overhanging wall of the 
edifice. Every circumstance was therefore favour- 
able ri that _— instant for Rao’s scheme: | 
-—and, with the serpentdike property of rapid and 
noiseless gliding which seemed peculiar to him, 
the sable youth slid in a stooping posture over the 
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threshold, into the building Hi» arms were 1m- 
mediately thrown out and swept cautiously around 
and his hands encountered first the massive bal- 
lusters of an antique staircase —then the steps 
themselves, covered with a thick carpetting To 
ascertain these points was the work of one mo- 
ment to stand aside, gather himself up into the 
amallest comp.iss, and hold his very breath while 
the lady and Florimel passed him by, were the in- 
cidents of the next moment 

The unknown paused to close and fasten the 
door; and she ther. conducted Florimel up the 
staircase Rao followed—the pitchy darkness fa- 
vouring his design, and the thick carpet of the 
stairs adding to the security of his tread, With 
his hands he felt his way: and keen as the scent 
of an Indian on thetrad of an enemy, did he main- 
tain irra those whom he was following and 


himself a distance precisely suitable to his purpose, 
—neither approaching too near so 1sto imcur the 
chance of running upon their heels, nor yet getting 
so far in the rear as to be unable to catch them up 
in time to enter the boudoir of darkness, love, and 
mystery, along with them 

And this latter am was accomplished! Yes— 
no sooner did the unknown lady and Flommel step 
short in the passage to which the stams led, than 
Rao was on all fours at their very feet;—then, the 
instant that the door was thrown open, the sable 
page glided in sv stealthily—so silently —so speedily, 
that no spectre could have passed by more umper- 
ceptibly ,—and thus ere the door was even olo 
again and secured mthin, the lithe and subtle Rao 
was ensconsed behind the heavy window-curtains 
of that chamber where the atmosphere wae warn 


and perfumed ! 
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Yes—the moon was shining faintly and feebly 
and the tumbs in the churchyard wore a ghustly 
aspect. Grey in the sickly gleaming appeared the 
old church itself—the windows shining witha leaden 
dimness; and deep was the shade inthe arched en- 
trance and in the angles and nooks formed by the 

; buttresses. So hlack and dark, tao, 
intervals between the tombstones in the 


Wer must break off the thread of our narrative for 
f short space, while we record an episode of horror 
that characterised the same night, and the same 


hour of the night, as the incidents coutained in the 
preceding chapter. cemetery, that i¢ seemed as if every one wis a 


For it was while the dark-coloured harouche was yawning abyss which had opencd, and that the 
yet rolling along from Ilyde Park towards its place of hentire churchyard was an assemblave of innume- 
destination, that a man was advanciug stealthy | rable gulfs the edges whereof were pinnacled with 
down a narrow lane skirting one of the church- ; the monuments of the dead. 
varda on the northern suburb of London. | And solemn—profoundly solemn was the silence 

This man was roughly dressed inthe garb of a| which reigued in that place. The stillness was 
sailor: but the broad brim of his hat shaded a indeed that of death ; and the night air was fraught 
countenance the exprossion of which no mortal , with the icy coldness of the tomb. "Twas a silence 
language can properly delineate. That counte- only too well calculated to enhance the desolation 
nanee was ghastly pale: but the eyes were wild and | of heart experienced by any homeless outcast and 
bloodshot—the lips were cracked and bleeding, as wandering wretch who might happen to pause fora 
if with a horrible thirst—and the workings of the : moment there to lean against the gate and rest his 
features were of a nature that scemed to denote an weary limbs ;-—and it was a chill that could not fail 
awful struggle in the mind between a poignant an- to pierce into the very marrow of his bones. ‘ 
guish and an infernal ferocity. Agony and horror | And over the gate bent the man whom a hideous 
were combined in that dread expression which was , destiny seemed to haye impelled thither :—over 
stamped upon the man’s ghastly countenance;-— | the gate he bent, looking round upon the church- 
and as every step brought him nearer and nearer ‘yard with eyes the haggard wildness and despair- 
to the gate of the churchyard, bis anguish seemed ing frenzy of which were further proofs of the 
to grow more intense—his horror more protound,— poignant anguish that wrung his soul. He clung 
and the tempest which raged in his soul, became ; to the gate —and yet he would have been overjoyed 
the more excruciating —the more awful in its to hasten away: with an iron tenacity did he seem 
vielence—the more tremendous in its absorbing to grasp those railings—and yet he would have 
potency. i given worlds, had he possessed them, to be cuabled 

It seemed as if tlre irrosistible hand of some in- | to throw off the spell that was upon him and flee 
fernal destiny was hurrying the wretch alon, to ' with precipitation from that spot! But he was not 
the performance of a task whence his soul, appalled , his own master: his better inclinations urged him 
and horror-stricken, shrank witha fearful loathing. | in one direction—his ferocious instincts impelled 
That agony which convulsed his countenance and , him in another ;—the intellizence of the man was 
which bathed him in perspiration, was the awful warring against the unnatural sensation of the 
index of a frightful struggle waged by his mind ficnd;—and the latter influence was triumphant! 
against the doom that he was thus obeying. it was  Yes—a spell of a tremendous and appalling na- 
the better nature of the man battling with the ture was now upon the unhappy man ;—and, with 
hellish instinets of the fiend. lconvulsiug limbs—a form bathed from head to 

Under the rough jacket which hung loosely upon | foot in the sweat of his agotiy—eyes glaring with 
him, the man carried a spade. Once or twice he | ferocious wildness —features working horribly-- 
paused in the midst of the lane—tossed the imple- , and foam oozmg froin the tongue and speckled 
ment away from him with a movement of the , with the blood that came froim the cracked lips,— 
deepest disgust —and then appeared to experience jv this wretched, unnatural, awful plight it was that 
a fecling of satisfaction at having thus rid himself the man suddenly climbed the gate and leapt over 
of a thing which he evidently regarded with as into the churchyard. 
much horror and aversion as if it were a coiling, | And now, instead of either keeping in the path 
writhing, clammy serpent. or striking off into the intervals between the 

But scarcely had he cast the shovel away, when tombs and the graves, the nan studiously avoided 
his destiny scized upon him again—grasped him as touching the ground at all with his feet: but ho 
with an invisible hand of iron—forced him tostoop walked from stone to stone—stepping easily from 
down and pick up the implement once more—and one to another when they were close, and leaping 
then hurried him along the lane, despite of every | the intervening space with a sure foot and an un- 
wild, desperate, maddening effort which the man) erring dexterity when they were farther apart. 
‘aade to throw off the thraldom that some supernal | From time to time he paused and listened: then, 
and indomitable influence thus exercised oyer | if the sound of a footstep in the lane happened to 
him. inect his ear, he would throw himself flat upon 
Phe moon was shining faintly and feebly ;—and | some monumental stone and there lie until all was 
on reaching the churchyard gate, the man paused. | still again. But if it were the barking of a dog 
He leant again ‘ the rajling—be buried his face in) which bis ear caught, a frightful trembling would 
his hands—he wept bitterly, bitterly Profpund | come over hin as he fung his form on the nearest 
sobs convulsed him—as if the very fountains of his horizontal stone ;—and there would he lie in con- 
heart’s agony were completely broken up ;--and | Vulsive writhings until the menacing sound was 
the strong muscular form of that man writhed like heard no more {’ 
astricken reptile beneath the invisible influguce | In all and every case, however, wag he careful 
that had fastened its accursed spell upon him ! to avoid touching the ground with his feet. 
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tomb to tomb—from stone to stone, would he pass 
or leap with celerity: but such was his evident 
horror of even suffering his foot to brush against 
4 blade of the grass that grew between the graves, 
that if ever he happened to stumble while thus 
strangely making his way through the churchyard, 
an ejaculation of fright would escape his lips and 
his whole frame trould tremble with a mortal ter. 
ror. 

And all this time the man hugged the spade be- 
neath the rough garment which he wore. But if 
now and then he fancied that amidst the twilight 
gloom he beheld a human shape gliding stealthily 
along in the shade of the wall or through the laby- 
rinth of the tomls,—or if his disordered imagina- 
tion deluded him with the idea that a heid was 
suddenly thrust up from behind one of the per- 
pendicular stones,—then how every nerve wid 
fibre in the frame of the unhappy wretch thrilled 
with excruciating apprehension—how every vein 
tingled with the blood that suddenly ran like 
lightning there, but only to flow cold and icy to the 
Peart! 

But had this man any fixed purpose in thus wan- 
dering over the graves, making the memorials ot 
: the dead his stepping-stones and carefully avoiding 
the cold clay which covered the coffins or lay be- 
tween the resting-places of perished humanity? 
And tn thus pursuing his path, had he any definite 
spot in view ?—was there any special destination 
which he was endcavouring to reach ? 

We know not. Certain, however, itis that all 
on asudden the man pansed—not on account of 
any sound filling him with terror or making him 
anxious to escape observation—but in apparent 


the roughly piled mound of damp clay that marked 
the new-made grave. 

Yes—it was only a wire: but how delicately— 
how cautiously—how timidly did the man touch it 
Simply raising it half an inch from the ground— 
neither pulling it one way nor the other—equally 
careful not to shake it, he suffered it to lie over 
the finger which he nad thrust underneath it. 
Then, taking a pair of scissors from his pocket, 
ho cut the wire in twain: and the moment this was 
done, he appeared to breathe more freely. 

Following the course of the wire in one direc- 
tion from the point where it was cut, the maa 
Clipped it asuuder again at «a distance of about 
three yards ;—-aud then, following the wire in the 
other direction, be treated it in a similar manner. 
Thus the pieces of wire that now remained in the 
vicinity of the grave, were isolated from the rast; 
aud the man, tearing them up without fvar, twisted 
them round his hand into a skein ot ball, and 
hurled them to a distance. 

And now, as if seized with a sudden paroxyam 
of activity, he grasped his spade and began to dig 
at the grave as if he had a particular task to per- 
form in a given time, life or death depending upon 
the issue. And to the accomplishment of this 
labour did the spcll-struck inortal strain his whole 
nerve and fibre,—dashing the spade down deep. 
into the soll—tussing up the huge lumps with a 
marvellous speed,— in fine, hollowing out the 
grave much more speedily than a practised sexton 
could possibly have done it. 

The perspiration poured off him like large drops 
of rain: the glow of heat into which the toil threw 
him, appeared to animate him with increased ar- 


obedience to some instinctive feeling telling him | dour, — heightening into a perfect fever of the 


that this was the place, or under the pruidance ot 
some spell that made him halt by its own snystic 
influence in the same way that it at other times 
urged him on, 

And the spot where the man had thus halted was 
where the mound of a newly-made grave appeared. 
The large lumps of damp clay were heaped 


blood, and expanding into a dclirium of the brain. 
Madly, madly did he vly the spade: his efforts 
were almost superhumin. Never was implement 
worked with such marvellous rapidity—never was 
graye hollowed out with such wondrous speed, A 
horrible enthusiasm seemed to be inspiring the 
wretch in his loathsome work: he grew joyous— 


rudely and negligently up: no trouble had been | happy—intoxicated with triumph ;—and the nearer 


bestowed upon shaping the grave—no turf had | 


been set over the elevation which marked the rest- 
ing-place of a new victim to the maw of all-de- 
stroying Death. Ah! doubtless it was some poor, 
frictidless creature—male or female—that had been 
buried there ;—-and the sexton’s fee was too siuull 
to induce him to bestow any care upon a task for 
which he was so indifferently remuncrated ! 

This grave lay near a flat tombstone ;— and 
kneeling upon the latter, the man felt carcfully— 
slowly—and cautiously all round and about that 
newly-made grave. To this portion of his task 
did he devote upwards of five minutes,—not con- 
tenting himself with merely passing his hand 
everywhere near and over the grave, but likewise 
examining the spot with keen and penetrating 
looks. 

At length his finger cncouutered some object 
from which his touch recoiled at first, while a evid 
tremor passed over his frame and the perspiration 
burst forth once more upon his brow: but, speedily 
recovering his presonce of mind, he again felt cau- 
tiously and delicately for that object which his 
finger had ere now encountered. Again he touched 
it—he raised it gently up: it was only a wire which 
_ 3 "spot, and which passed through 


his labour brourht him to the end of his task, the 
more delirious became his feelings—the more mad- 
dening the excitement of his soul. 

At length the spade struck upon the coffin ;— 
and an ejaculation of frenzied eestacy burst from 
the man’s lips, as if that dull, hollow, sinister sound 
had just made the most delicious music to his ears, 
Through the deep ohseurity that prevailed in the 
depth of the grave, his eyes shone with the fero- 
cious and lurid glare of a tiger crouched in 4 
cavern or concealed in a jungie;—and as those 
terrible looks flashed through the gloom, they 
might have been taken for corpse-lights shedding 
their ominous beams over the spot where a hideous 
desecration was in prozress, 

The spade had speedily cleared away all the soil 
which liy upon the lid of the coffin; and how the 
man addressed hi uself to the task of raising the 
coffin itself. Thus was speedily accormplished : for 
the wretcl’s arms appeared to be made of iron~ 
capable of dashing aside any obstacle—eompetent 
to the performance of every task. Soon thérefure 
was the coffin raised to a perpendicular position in 
the grave: and when once it was thus lifted up on 
one end, the man had no trouble in dragging it furtt 
from the grave, 
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Surely it was a giant’s arm that thus handled 
the coffin as if it were a thing of no weight!— 
or else, surely some fiend must have lent his power 
to that wretch whose mischief or whose vengeance, 
whose malignity or whose avarice, was now about 
to be gratified by the complete desecration of the 
flead’s last home ! 

For at 2 moment when the moon was shining 
more brightly than it had hitherto done this night, 
—when the stillness was more solemn around,— 
and when the old church stood out in a finer re- 
lief against the deep inky sky beyond,—at this 
moment was it that the man tore off the lid of the 
coffin which he hed exhumed. 

And this portion of his task caused but little 
trouble: for it was a poor, miserable coffin—a 
paltry box of thin deal boards hurriedly nailed to- 
gether and daubed over with a single coat of black 
paint. For a moment the man seemed disap- 
pointed, and half inclined to throw back the coffin 
into the grave and cover it with the soil again: 
put this hesitation vanished almost immediately— 
and the diabolical instinct which impelled the 
wretch, once more became de:mnant. 

Away went the lid, then—the shroud was torn 
aside—and the rays of the moon shone out with 
all their power at that moment upon the counte- 
nance of the corpse. 

But, O God! what a hideous ejaculation burst 
from the lips of the man as his eyes fell upon the 
marble features thus exposed to view. Staggering 
back, he was on the point of falling into the grave 
beneath the weight of the sudden consternation 
which had seized upon him: but, with a new and 
desperate impulse, he sprang furward—he fell upon 
his knees by the side of the coffin—he steadied 
himself so as to contemplate the countenance of 
the corpse with an earnest scrutiny—and thus did 
he remain, the living looking into the face of the 
dead, for upwards of a minute. 

And in the space of that minute what varied 
thoughts flashed through the brain of the monster- 
man,—appalling fears lest the suspicion which had 
strack him should prove correct—wild hopes that 
imagination had deceived him,—then a horrible 
anxiety to receive a confirmation of these hopes, or 
else to know the worst,—until at length he could 
neither hope nor doubt any longer: for the sus- 
picion was confirmed—the features were those 
which they had struck him to be—the marble 
countenance, so serene in death, was the same 
which he had loved and caressed in life. 

Then, with a wild shriek and an unearthly yell, 
did the wretch spring from his knees: then, with 
another and still more rending outburst of mor- 
tal anguish, did he throw up his arms in mingled 
horror and despair;—and, as it was precisely at 
this moment that the moon became all on a sudden 
obscured with a clond, the miserable man fancied 
that the darkness of hell was closing in apon him— 
and, with a long hideous moan, he sank down on his 
knees again, 

| His hands were clasped—but his arms hung 
down like those of the dead. Not a moan—not a 

| sigh now escapec lis lips. He was motionless— 
less. But thoughts of appalling contexture 

were filling his brain with harrowing sensations, a8 
if scorpions were revelling there. Unnerved and 





ysically paralysed was he by the fearfulnesa of 


ph 
the spene in which he wae playing one part and the 
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dead another, with the spectral churchyard as the 
theatre of the infernal drama! 

His tongue clave to the roof of his mouth 
with a deadly thirst: and a mortal terror now 
seized upon him as the night put forth all its inky 
blackness to veil both moon and stars and draw its 
sable curtain down upto the very lowest confines of 
the horizon. Slowly did a sense of approaching 
lethargy steal upon him: his form, as he knelt on 
the humid soil, gave way gradually like an image 
of snow which is melting at the base;—and he 
eventually sank down by the side of the coffin, 
deprived of eonsciousness and lost to every earthly 
feeling ! 

An hour elapsed, during which this mysterious 
swoon lasted—the entranced living slumbering by 
the side of the irrevocably departed dead ! 

Suddenly the man awoke—and as suddenly he 
started up. Springing to his feet, he threw wild 
and horrified looks around. The moon and stars 
were now shining forth once more,—shining upon 
the church, the tombs, and the marble countenance 
of the corpse! ‘Thus was the wretch enabled te 
discover where he was: and that discovery itself 
was a mingled agony and terror. 

In the space of a single moment—a moment 
which carried a myriad incidents through his 
brain as a rocket with all its out-shooting sparks 
and countless coruscations sweeps through the air, 
—in that brief space, we say, did he live over again 
with a frightfally vivid distinctness every incident 
and every thought of the tremendous sacrilege 
which he had ere now achieved towards the resting- 
place of the dead! 

Yes—and amidst those horrifying reminiscences 
which thus swept through his brain, was one which 
rent him anew with unspeakable agony — which 
concentrated in itself all the anguish of the rack 
and the most fiendish implements of the torture- 
rooms of old—and which made him bend, and 
writhe, and convulse as if he were flayed alive! 

Then, as this intolerable anguish at length found 
means of giving expression to itself in words, he 
sank down once more upon his knees by the side of 
the coffin, exclaiming—‘ My wife! my wife!” 

And he burst into a flood of the bitterest weeping. 

Yes: it was his wife—his own wife-whom the 
monster-man had thus exhumed,—that wife of 
whose death he was ignorant—whom he had hoped 
to meet again in the land of the liviag—but whom he 
had thus encountered face to face inthe cold damp 
realm of the dead! 

Those tears relieved him. The nature which had 
been changed by awful influences into a demon-like 
ferocity, was softened: the disposition which no 
ordinary causes had converted into a morbid and 
loathsome brutality, was touched. Over the coffin 
he threw himself—upon the marble features of the 
dead he printed his caresses and dropped his teara ; 
—and the kisses were burning with the memory of 
ancient love, and the tears were scalding with the 
anguish and woe of the present moment. 

And, O cruel contrast !—cold, cold as the grave 
whence that stiff, stark form had been snatched, 
was the countenance whereon those kisses were 
fastened and those tear-drops rained down ;—and 
the man murmured, as he paused and gazed stead. 
fgstly on the features of the corpse, “Thou dida¢ 
perish through starvation! Yes—it is too apparent 


-~for thy cheeks must have been fleshless and 
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sunken even before death laid his finger upon 
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‘We shall not accompany him farther upon the 


them! And moreover this is a pauper’s coffin: | present occasion; neither shall we inquire whither 


there’s no possibility of mistaking about that / Even 
into the grave does Misery pursue its victim f” 

The man stopped and remained silent for up- 
wards of a minute, during which he still kept his eyes 
fixed upon the countenance of the dead. 

“‘But thou shalt be revenged, my poor murdered 
wife,” he resumed at length. ‘“Yes—the atrocious 
system under which the poor of this country live 
and die, hath murdered thee! Thou art one of the 
myriad million victims whom that system hath 
already sent, starved or broken-hearted, to untimely 
graves. Oh! curses— curses—hell’s curses upon 
such a system! But thou shalt be revenged, I re- 


peat—yes, by the living God! thou shalt be re-’ 


venged! For I will prove a terror to society—tu 
that society whose system has driven me to despair. 
The deity made me a man: ’tis the world which 
has made me a monster. And a monster will I re- 
main — performing the deeds of one — carrying 
horror into the bosom of this society whose out- 
tast I am—striking terror into the soul of that 
community which cherishes a few favoured ones so 
fondly and leaves the millions to starve—to rot—to 
die! And our little ones—Oh! I will seek them 
out—I will find them,” exclaimed the man, con- 
tinuing to apostrophise the corpse in a tone of con- 
centrated wildness mingled with a savage triumph. 
“It will not be a difficult task: either grovelling 
in the workhouse—or perishing on a door-step—or 
crouched up in a street-corner—or else perhaps in 
a felon’s goal, shall I find them! Yes—those are 
the places for the outcast working-man to look for 
his lost children,” continued the unhappy being, his 
voice now expressing a penetrating bitterness: 
“those are the receptacles into which English civi- 
lization thrusts the innocent, unoffending, famish- 
ing babes of the poor! O God—how long shall 
this system last >—how long—how long ?” 

And covering his face with his hands ashe knelt 
by the side of the coffin, the doomed wretch re- 
mained for upwards of a minute absorbed in the 
profoundest reverie. 

Suddenly he started up. A last kiss he im- 
printed upon the countenance of the corpse—a last 
tear he dropped—and a last look threw on the 
marble features: then, as if hurried along by a 
frantic desire to restore the coffin to itg place and 
the grave to its propriety with all pogsible despatch, 
he addressed himself to the task with all his zeal 
and all his energy. 

Carefully however did he resign that pauper- 
coffin to its last home: and when it was unce more 
lodged at the bottom of the grave, he threw back 
the earth with an incredible quickness. In half- 
an-hour the labour was completed — the rising 
mound of the grave was remodelled with care—and 
the man, shouldering his spade, looked grimly 
around him. 

No human form was visible—no eyes met his own. 
The silver light of the moon and stars was now 
shining serenely—too serenely for such a world of 
oppression, injustice, turpitude, and woe { 

Once more mounting upon the tombstones, the 
monster-man took his departure from the church- 
yard in the same way that he had ontered it;—and 
on gaining the lane in safety, he appeared to breathe 
with a comparative ease and freedom that he had 
sot known for some hours past. 


— 


he himself is going—nor who he is—nor how he 
came to be the victim of so appalling a doom as 
that which hurried him on to the hideous pro. 
ceedings of this dread night of churchyard dese. 
eration! No—we shall not now stop to examine 
into all this: but the reader may rest assured that 
he will soon fall in with this strange and terrible 
being once more—and then perhaps—— 

——But let us not anticipate aught of the hor- 
rors which we may be called upon to reveal con- 
cerning the monster-man. 


EE 


CHAPTER CLXII 
LORD FLORIMEL AND THE UNKNOWN SYREN, 


RETURN we now to the boudoir of love, darkness, 
and mystery,—that chamber with the perfumed at- 
mosphere, the genial warmth, and the luxurious 
furniture, to which Florimel was thus introduced 
a second time. 

The sable page, be it remembered was con- 
cealed in that room — his presence being utterly 
unsuspected and undreamt of on the part of his 
noble master and that lady whose wantonness had 


‘recourse to such strange expedients in order to 


blend self-gratification with safety. 

And upon the sofa which stood near the table, 
was this impassioned woman reclining in the arms 
of her paramour of a few hours ;—and, although 
his eyes were unable to penetrate through the Cim- 
merian darkness of that chamber, yet did his fancy 
—his ardent, glowing, and fervid fancy—depict all 
the charms of his companion, as, now half-naked, 
and intoxicated with love, she pressed her volup- 
tuous form against his own. With the eager eyes 
of his imagination he sought as it were to trace her 
entire person through the darkness,—to finish that 
exciting picture of which his sensations already 
furnished him with so many delicious particulars,— 
until his impassioned fancy could conceive all that 
was tempting and overpoweringly seductive in the 
contours of that fine person which was abandoned 
so completely to his embrace. He saw her, then, 
with his mental vision,—he saw her, with the burn- 
ing looks of his imagination,—half-divested of her 
apparel—glowing as a Bacchanal, and amorous as 
a Bayadere—her long, glossy, silken hair flowing 
over the shoulders of such fluid shape and so plamp 
and warm to the touch—her eyes half closing, her 
cheeks flushing, and her lips moist and red as 
they bestowed and received devouring caresses— 
her bosom heaving, with protracted sighs of plea. 
sure, like the long slow swell of the ocean after a 
storm—her white arms thrown up and em 
his neck, with the hands joined behind his head— 
and her whole person yielding to the delicious 
langour and the sensuous abandonment of the 
ardours of love! 

All this did the young nobleman fancy —, or 
rather, in this manner did his imagination enable 
him to complete the glowing picture of what he 
already felt or knew. But in reality he could see 
not that woman who even in the darkness way able 
to assert the power of a fascination superior to 
even the most lascivious looks: but he could feel 
her splendid form as it vibrated to bis pressure— 


THE 


nis hand could wander freely over all its rich con- 
tours—and the effect was.the same as if from her 
person there exhaled a fragrance which. stule upon 
the senses with the influence ofa delicious inebria- 
tion. Ob! irresistible indced was the power of 
that intoxicating perfume: and the image of Pau- 
line was as compietely drowned in the cup of am- 
brosia of which he was now drinking so deeply, as 
ever the memory of the bacchanalian reveller was 
steeped in the oblivion of the brimming bowl. 

And all this time, shrouded in the same impe- 
netrable darkness which veiled the Unknown Lady 
from the eyes of her paramour, was Rao concealed 
in the boudoir of love and mystery ! 

“Dearest Gabriel,” said the mistress of that 
voluptuous retreat, at length breaking a silence 
which had lasted for a considerable time, but dur- 
in which the amorous dalliance had not ceased,— 
“dearest Gabriel, you know that I love you— 
otherwise I should not have sought this second 
intetview with you. Tell me, Gabriel—dv you 
think that I love you?” 

“Yes, dearest lady—I am certain that you must 
have an affection for me,” responded the joung 
nobleman, upon whose lips the ardour of her 
caresses yet seemed to glow and in whose veins 
the trausfusion of her own impassioned feclings was 
yet burning. 

‘ ft is indeed true, my Gabriel, that I love you,” 
said the Unknown, in the decpest pathos, and mo.t 
moving tones of her fluid voice: “and it is because 
I love you that I am anxious to afford you any 
proof of this affection—any proof, 1 mean, that lics 
within my power.” 

“You are kind-hearted and srenerous, my sweet | 
friend,” said Florimel: “but the only favour you | 
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more closcly to his breast,— 1 return you a thou- 
sand thanks for your proposuls: but I have no tieed 
to avail myself of them. For 1 also «im rich, as 
perhaps you are aware—indecd you must be, sitice 
you are more or less acquainted with ime —~—” 

“Ah! my beloved Gabriel,” murmured the lady, 
in a tone trembling with emotion,—*I know that 
you are rich now; but is not your fortune meé- 
naced ?—is not your position threatened ?” 

Florime! started with a convulsive paroxysm as 
the lady breathed those questions in his cars: for 
who could she possibly be, that she was thus inti- 
mate with his most private affairs ?—who was she, 
that the important secrets of his present position 
were so fully known to her? ; 

“How learnt you these circumstances?” he de- 
manded, after a long pause and in a voice which 
was ominously changed. 

“Do not question me upon that head, Gabriel,” 


said the lady. “Even were you to know who lam, 


you would not glean from such knowledge the 
source of my present information concerning the 
posture of your affairs. And if T have ere now al. 
luded to them, it is because I love you, Gabriel— 
because I feel deeply, decply interested in all that 
concerns you—and because J may perhaps be en- 
abled to render you a service in this matter.” 
“Oh! how mysterious art thou, incomprehensible 
being!" exclaimed the young nobleman: then, hend- 
ins his face down to her own, he covered the warm 
cheeks aud the moist lips with devouring kisses. 
“Surely thou art sume creature of a grade superior 
to that of ordinary 1ortals,” he murmured, in a 
tone of mingled complinent and gratitude: “ per- 
haps some fairy who hath taken a fancy to so hum- 
ble an individual as myself?—perhaps some demi- 


ean possibly show me is the disclosure of your name | gud less, descended from your empyrean throne to 


and the revelation of your countenance.” 

“ Not now—not now,” exclaimed the lady, lavish- 
ing upon her paramour the tenderest caresses as if 
for the purpose of coaxing him away from a tupic 
which displeased her. “But the time may not be 
far distant when I shall be enabled to place that 
amount of confidence in you, Crabriel - 

“Ah! think not, my beautiful companion,” in- 
terrupted the young nobleman, “that 1 am infla- 
enced by any sentiment of idle curiasity. No: I 
should not have wade the slightest allusion to the 
avowal of your name, had I reflected for another 
moment —~ because it-is only your countenance 
which I wish revealed. Icare not who you may 
be: for 1am confident that you are handsome 
splendidly handsome! Ob! such freuctic passions 
as these which burn in your bosom can only be 
associated with a loveliness well adapted to inspire 
the same in return !” 

“You shall gaze upon my countenance soon, 
Gabriel—you shall know who I am—you shall be- 
come the depositor of all my secrets in due timc,” 
murmured the mysterious syren, as she pressed 
herself more closely to her noble paramour. “ But 
in the meantime tell ine if there be anything which 
¥ can do to testify my love towards you and rivet 

our friendship—if it be impossible to win your 

ove im return! Teli me, Gabriel, whether my 
fortiine can serve you: for I am rich—very rich 


and cheerfally would I place a large portioy of my | 


wealth at your disposal.” 
“ Generous-hearted friend—as liberal es. 
2s 2 8 2 tH ok. wea «4 2 ae the 


teach the pleasures of paradise to an earthly lover ! 
Oh! my unknown charmer—my mysterious friend, 
—ceomprehensible in nothing save the transcendent 
witchery of thy seductiveness and the irresistible 
allurcuient of thy tascinations,-—-how wonderfully is 
ny spirit drawn towards thee by gratitude—by ad- 
miration—by a sense of clysian enjoyment — alinost, 
by a feeling of love !” 

But as Florimuel suffered these last words to fall 
murmuringly from his lips, his heart smote him 
with a severe and poignant pang: for the cnage of 
Pauline was instantaneously conjured up to his 
mental view. And in order to flee away as it wore 
from the deeply mournful looks of silent reproach 
which the image of that fair being appeared to be 
fixing upon hin, the faithless Florimel wound his 
aris still morc completely around the half-naked 
form of the Unknown Lady ;—and plunging as it 
were into the absorbing tide of the continuous and 
almost frenzied caresses which she now lavished 
upon him, he forgot Pauline—he forgot his vows, 
his pledges, his grief at her late cduduct, and ali, ~ 
everything did he forget, while abandoning himsel! 
to the transports of the present occasion | 

“Thou art adorable, dearest lady,” murmured 
Florime), after ajoug pause. “Oh! promise me 
that we shall mect soon dgain! But wherefore 
shoull we separate at all? Surely you must be 
your own mistress as I am my own nydster,” oon- 
tinued the young ndbld, herrie vies by the infat. 
uation excited byall the influences which were tow 
operating upor his dasceptible nature,—the sense of 
ineffable enfoyment-—the mystery whith enveloped 
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slike the companion and the place of his pleasures 
—the relief which his feelings, wounded as they were 
by the conduct of Pauline, now experienced in the 
Julcet society of his amorous Unknown—and the 
generous proposals which she had made to place 
ner fortune at his command. 

“What do you mean, Gabriel?” she inquired, in 
alow tone that was still trembling with sensations 
of blias mellowed into a voluptuous languor. “ Sup- 
posing that you were your own master, which you 
are not—aud supposing that lL avowed myself my 
own mistress, as I really am,—then what would you 
have me infer 2?” 

* Before l answer you, mysterious being,” said 
the young nobleman, “tell me wherefore lam not 
My own master.” 

* Because you love Pauliue Clarendon,” responded 
the lady with something like the bitterness of a 
jealous rivalry in her tone: “and you confessed that 
much to me ere now, while we were journeying 
hither in the carriage.” 

§ But you are charming enough, as [ am confi- 
dent you are sufficiently handsome also, to wean 
the least fickle heart from the object of its adora- 
tion elsewhere,” murmured Lord Fiorime), scarcely 
knowing what he said, 80 intoxicated was he with 
the feelings uf bliss that enwrapt all his senses, and 
so completely was he enthralled by the magic of 
the seductiveness and the luscious wantonness of 
the caresses which were brought to bear upon him. 

“Then do vou mean to assure me that it is possible 
you can ever iorget Pauline Clarendon and transfer 
your love to me?” asked the Unknown, with the 
breathless anxiety of suspense in her musical voice— 
while at the same time Florimel felt her heart palpi- 
tate rapidly aud violently beneath the glowing bosom 
which he was pressing. 

“ By heaven! 1 am almost tempted to swear that 
I love thee already,” exclaiined Fiorrmel. “Oh? if 
I could only see thy countenance, and if it should 
prove as handsome as I have in imagination depicted 
it,—then, oh! then thy triumph would be indeed 
complete—thy victory would be accoinplished, irre- 
sistible syren that thou art!” 

“J will raf reveal my countenance to thee yet, 
Gabriel,” was the response, delivered in a mild but 
firm tone. “ Nevertheless, I can assure thee that it 
is handsome—very handsome —as handsome as thou 
thyself hast imagiued it to be! There—even now as 
thy hand playeth caressingly with my hair, thou 
canc* tee, ‘hat itis long, luxuriant, and glossy. Now 
pass tha hand over my forchead, and thou canst per- 
ceive that it is broad, smooth, and as if polished. My 
cheeks are plump and yet soft;—and thou may'’st 
judge whether they could glow thus warmly, unless 
the hues of a vigorous health were upon them Then 
my teeth—thou canst feel that they are even in na- 
ture’s arrangement, and perfect in number: not one 
is deficient—and thou may’st judge whether such 
teeth must not be of pearly whiteness and spotless 
purity. And my breath—oh! thou hast already 
drunk it in as if it were fragrant——” 

“ Yes—balmy as the breath of May, when the 
pringroses and the violets are appearing,” murmured 
Florimel, lulled aa it were into such a voluptuous 
languor that he would have made no effort to resist 
che syren even if she had endeavoured to ateal from 
nim his immortal soul, were such a theft possible, 

* Then you are fully convinced that 1 must be as 
peautiful as your imagination has already depicted 
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me?’ continued the unknown charmer, whose se 
ductive influence was subtle as a poison cireulating 
rapidly in the veins, and sure as an opiate stealing 
upon the senses. 

“I am confident that thou art as ravishingly beau- 
tiful—no, as superbly handsome in countenance,” re- 
plied the infatuated Florimel, “as thou att magnif- 
cent in the Diana-like proportions of thy form. Oh! 
wherefore hast thou cast thine invisible chains around 
me, irresistible enchantress that thou art? Por even 
now—despite of a profound sense of duty prompting 
me to start from thine arms and give back my alle- 
giance to the image of the lovely but capricious Pau- 
line,—yes, despite of that better feeling which stirs 
within me like a remorse, I am unable to shake off 
the manacles and the fetters which thou hast rivetted 
upon me! Well—then—be thou Satan in a woman’s 
shape, or an angel divested for the moment of thy 
glory,—he thou a fiend sent in disguise to tempt me 
on to the gulf of perdition, or a heavenly being teach- 
ing me the paths of elysian enjoyment,—whichever 
thou art, thou hast triumphed over me—I am thine 
—unredeemably thine—body and soul—heart and 
hand—intellect and sense——Oh! yea, [ am thine— 
[ am thine!” 

And the young nobleman, who was now worked 
up tv 2 pitch of frenetic enthusiasm which placed 
him utterly beyond the mastership of his own 
thoughts, words, or actions, strained the seductive 
creature to his breast with all the violence of those 
impassioned feelings ;—and when he experienced 
all the responsive ardour of her own lascivious na- 
ture, he was like 4 man who, in mingled ecstacy and 
madness, would leap into a voleano’s crater, grapple 
with a tiger, or perform any other equally rabid or 
desperate deed at the bidding of a woman’s tongue, 

“ Now, Gabriel,” said the Unknown Lady, satisfied 
that her empire over him was complete, and that 
this sway was as potent over his mind as over his 
faculties—as enthralling with regard to the senti- 
ment as it was in respect to the sense,—“ and now, 
Gabriel—my owa dearly beloved Gabriel,” she re. 
sumed, in her aeepest, swectest, most melodious, 
and most touching toues,—" you have abandoned 
yourself entirely unto me, body and saul; and I 
fear that you will repent to-morrow of the rashness 
with which the pledge has been given ?” ; 

“ Nu—by heaven! such will not prove the case!” 
exclaimed Florimel], almost indignant at the suspi- 
cion; and then, such was his infatuation, he broke 
forth into unc most passionate entreaties that the 
Unknown Lady would repose implicit confidenee in 
him. 

“Yes—-1 do believe you, my Gabriel,” she said 
at jength, when the powers of language were ex- 
hausted by him in glowing protestations and fervid 
pledges ;—“ and now I will ask you what you meant 
by the question which you put to me ere now, and 
which demanded wherefore we should separate at 
ull ?” 

“ | meant, dearest lady,” replied Florimel, * that 
either as my mistress or as my wife must you heace-* 
forth be the companion of my existence |” 

“As your mistress—or as your wife,” repeated 
the lady with the slow deliberation af a musing 
tone. “Aht it weremore fliting thet I should be 
your mistress, besaase I am some years older thas 
you: but my pride—my vanity—my repntation—in 
fine, all other motives utge me to become your wife. 
Tell me, then, Florimal—tell me. whether von will 
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marry me—whether you will lead me to the altar 
and bestow thy name upon me ?” 

“TJ will—I will—if it will make thee happy and 
secure thee altogether to me,” exclaimed the young 
nobleman. 

“ And in return,” said the lady, with a rapid utter- 
ance, “I will undertake to save you, Gabriel,—yes 
—save you from the perils which now threaten you! 
I will save your fortune—I will save your peerage 
—and this law-suit, which has already been com- 
menced against you, will I crush inthe very bud!” 

“My God! who are you, dearest and most incom- 
prehensible of women?” exclaimed the young no- 
bleman, renewed amazement breaking in somewhat 
upon the infatuation and enthusiasm which the mys- 
terious lady had succeeded in exciting in his soul. 

“No matter at present who I am,” ee responded, 
instantaneously redoubling the fond ardour of her 
caresses and Winning him back into the mystic halo 
and intoxicating influence of her Circean fascina- 
tions. ‘ You have declared that you will marry me, 
Gabriel: but I must give you time to ponder upon 
this pledge. Nay—I will rather put it in the light 
of a condition which I stipulate. And that condition 
ia summed up in the words—Make me your wife, 
and Iwill stifle the law-suit which otherwise must 


tnevitably ruin you in respect to fortune and despoil | exclaimed Lord Florimel. 


you of your rank ! But as I am not vain nor fool- 
ish enough to suppose that you will experience to- 
wards me to-morrow precisely the same rapturous 
devotion with which you bless, honour, and rejoice me 
to-night,—and as I am well aware, then, that the 
fulfilment or the refusal of the condition which I 
gave laid down are alternatives which can only be 
the result of calm deliberation,—I ain about to de- 
scribe to you the means by which you may commu- 
nicate with me at any time, should you wish to do 
80.”” 

“And those means,” cried Florimel, eagerly. 
“ What are they ?” 


“A simple intimation to your own solicitor, Mr. | 


Cresswell, that you have made up your mind to pro- 
pose an amicable settlement of the matter at 
issue.” 

“Then you are acquainted with my solicitor !— 
you must know him—and he must know you?” ex- 
claimed Florimel, once more seized with the wildest 
surprise. “ Nay,—he musteven bein communication 
with you! Or else how could a simple intimation 
of such a nature as the one you have suggested, 
reach yeur ears so readily, unless through Aim ?” 

“Most solemnly do I assure you, Gabriel,” re- 
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“Far from it—they do not know me,” was the 
prompt answer, delivered in a tone of confidenca 
“But wherefore should you seek to penetrate into 
my sources of information, since you must compre- 
hend by this time that I am a being involved in 
mystery and shrouded by a veil which the hand of 
curiosity cannot possibly draw aside until the day, 
the hour, and the minute shall come when I cheose 
to give my permission. Now rest assured, Gabriel, 
that [ can aid you in your present difficulty—and 
do not blind yourself to the fact that it is unsur- 
mountable on your part. Your adversary will in- 
evitably triumph if you trust the question to the 
issue of a law-process: but you shall triumph, 
Gabriel, if you accede to the condition I have laid 
down. And should you hesitate—which you will 
do, Iam fully aware,—should you remain undecided 
for even weeks and months—and then in the long 
run find yourself compelled to fall back upon the 
succour which I propose to render available on your 
behalf—in such a case, I say, fear not to appeal to 
me through the medium I have suggested—imagine 
not that it has become too late for me to aid you, or 
that my sentiments towards you have undergone a 
change. Do you understand me ?” 

“Perfectly, my beloved and mysterious friend,’ 
“Oh! fear not that 
I shall be long ere I adopt the means and fol- 
low the instructions which are to bring us together 
again—no imore to separate !"” 

“ We shall see,” murmured the lady, with a half- 
suppressed sigh: but it was evident that she did not 
experience the same confidence which the young 
nobieman entertained with regard to the atrength of 
the impassioned ardour and the permanence of the 
fervid enthusiasm whereby he was now enthralled 
“And now,” she suddenly exclainned, after a briet 
Pause ani in a tone of reviving cheerfulness,—“ and 
now, beloved Gabriel, for an hour of bliss and elysian 
joy in each other's arms and on that couch——” 

But her further utterance was drowned in the 
billing murmurs of the Kisses which Lord Florime, 
fastened upon her lips, and which she gave back 
with ail the intoxicating lubricity of her ripe and 
juscious nouth. 
e e ¢ 


* e 
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Acloch, apparently belouging to soine adjacent 
church or chapel, proclaiiued the hour of four in the 
morning,—when the Unknown Lady started from 
the arms of Florimel, whom she thus abruptly 


sponded the lady, her voice showing that she was | awakened from a dreamy repose which had stolen 


smiling as she spoke,— that I am not only alto- 
gether unacquainted with Mr. Cresswell, your attor- 
ney~but that I have never seen him in my life— 
at least to my knowledge.” 

“Then how can anything which I may say to him 
reach your ears,’ demanded Florimel, more and 
more bewildered by the turn which the discourse 

as thus taking. 

e “Must not euch an intimation as I have supposed 
you to be inclined to make sooner or later—moust it 
not, I ask, be'communicated iate other channels t” 
said the lady. $ 

“Ahi I comprehend,” cried Florimel “% Yes 


voluptuously over him. 

“ What! is it time to separate?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes: hasten, dear Gabriel—delay not, I beseech 
thee!’’ returned the lady. 

He immediately complied with her wishes; and in 
a few minutes they had both resumed their apparel 
in the utter darkness which continued to pervade that 
boudoir of love, of mystery, and of a perfumed at- 
mosphere. 

“And now, by beloved Gabriel, thou wilt submit 
to the precaution which is so imperatively neces- 
sary ?” said the Unknown, throwing into her voios 
all the winuing shatm and seductiveness of her me- 


traly; an intimation from me that I am anxious to | lodious intonations, 


settle matters amicably, must of negemizy trav] into 
the enemy’s camp. Oh! is it possi dear lady, 


4“ Yes—oheerfully do I submit to anything whick 
inspires thee with confidence in me,” returned the 


thet you are in any way connected with my foes f” | young nobleman, pon whose senses and faculties the 
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influence of a profound infatuation and an en- 
grossing rapture was still maintaining its em- 
pire. 

The lady murmuied some endearing words, 
while she carefully fastened a silk handkerchief 
over Florimel’s eyes: then, giving him his hat, 
she led him from the room. The door she left 
open behind her: and thus Rao experienced no 
difficulty in following close behind—for the pas- 
sage and the staircase were still involved ina 
darkness deep as that which fell upon Egypt. 

The door at the foot of the staircase was thrown 
open by the lady, who hurried Florimel along 
without pausing to close it ;--and the sable page 
therefore found every facility offered for his 
escapes. But it was now of the utmost import- 
ance to him to reach Piccadilly before his master 
—so that, in case Florimel should inquire for 
him when arriving at home, he might not be 
missed. Accordingly, while the Unknown 
Lady bi conducting her noble paramour 


along the gravel-walk, Rao plunged rapidly but 
noiselessly amidst the evergreens the position of 
which was dimly shadowed forthin the misty 
obscurity that had succeeded the light of moon 
and stars. In a few moments he gained the 
garden-wail, which he climbed with the agility 
of a cat ;—and thus, favoured by tho deep gloom, 
he fled unobserved from the vicinage of the place 
where ho had listened to a discourse which had 
amazed him profoundly and to sighs of pleasure 
which had excited him stiangely. 

But he did not quit the neighbourhood of 
that mansion without having paused for a 
minute to study its salient features as well as 
the darkness of the morning-hour would permit 
and he was enabled to observe enough to impress 
his mind with the positive conviction that he 
should not faii to recognise the place again. 

At a short distance he was lucky enough to 
overtake a hackney coach, which bore him back 
to Piccadilly in a little more than a quarter of au 
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hour ;—and he arrived at home a few minutes be- 
fore the vehicle containing Lord Florimel stopped 
at the door. 

But, to return to that nobleman, we should ob- 
serve that so soon as the lady had conducted him 
to the garden gate, she made him pause while she 
hurriedjy repeated to him that condition upon 
which she was prepared to succour him i crush- 
ing his enemies ;~and she likewise reiterated tho 
means he was to adopt in $Srder to convey to her 
his desire to sce her again, should J.c sooner or 
later resolve upon agreeing tu that condition and 
throwing himself entirely into her arms. ‘Thus up- 
wards of five minutes elapsed while the Untnown 
Lady was breathing her farewell words in Flormel’s 
ears; and thus also was an opportunity uncon- 
sciously afforded to the black page to achieve his 
successful escape from the mansion aud its ucigh- 
bourhood. 

The mysterious syren now pressed Florimel’s 
hands with impassioned fervour to her lips: then, 
opening the gate, she murmuringly bade him fare- 
well, At the same instant he was raised in the 
strong arms of the tall footman and thrust into 
the carriage : the door was banged—and the vehicle 
started off at a gullop. 

Florimel removed the handkerchief from his 
eyes; and when he tried the windows, he found, as 
he had expected, that the wooden blinds were 
drawn up and that they were immoveable. [He 
then threw himself back in the luxurious barouche 
and gave way to his mcditations,—the joyous re- 
collections of the past few hours’ pleasuré now 
rapidly mingling with feelings of bitter compunc- 
tion and poignant remorse as the image of Pauline 
rose before his mental vision. 

At length the barouche stopped—the door was 
pened—he leapt out—and the equipage was whirled 
away again with all the rapidity which two superb 

steeds were capable of exerting. 
Florimel paused for a few moments to follow it 
with his eyes ay it rushed glancingly along the 
rows of lamps which marked, as with a tracery of 
light, the descending and then ascending thorough- 
fare stretching away along the margin of one park 
and towards the eutrance of another; -and as th 
young nobleman stood gazing until the din of 1, 
wheels andits horses’ hoots were lust in the distance. 
he heaved a profoune sigh as he thought of the 
tein) tations — the irresistible temptations — into 
which that departing carriage had this night borne 
him! 
Tne dvor of his mansion stood open—and Rao 
was there to receive him 
“What ! uot in bed, my boy?” exclaimed Flori- 
mel, surprised to observe that his page was still up 
aud dressed at that late hour—or rather, early hour 
m the morning, 
“1 fancied that your lordship might perhaps 
need my attendance,” said the sable youth, in his 
wonted quiet manner and without the least em- 
barrassmeut or confasion in his looka. 
_. “You area good and grateful boy, Rao,” said 

word Florimel, passing his hand with @ caressing 
air of appru df over the silken jetty hair of the 
page. 

And Rao’s sleuder form trembled in every fibre 
~~quivered in every nerve, at his master's touch ;— 
@ad beneath the darkness of his shiv, the blood 
glowed in deepest crimson in the flesh Of his cheeks, 
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while it boiled in his veins with the fary of some 
passion profoundly stirred. 

“You tremble, Rao—you shiver,” said Florimel, 
in a tone of commiseration, “ You are evidently 
very cold—and this is all vhrough sitting up to wait 
tor me. Poor boy! Another time let the hall- 
porter perforin his duty—nor should you uadertake 
to do it for him.” 

“Qh! my lord, it has given me a heartfelt plea- 
sure to sit up to-night!” exciaimed the boy, in a 
thrilling tone. 

“You are a good and grateful youth,” repeated 
Florimel; “and Iam more than ever rejoiced to 
think that I received you into my service.” 

* And each day, my lord, am I nore rejoiced to 
think that 1 have entered it,” returned Rao: but 
the strange significancy and ominous meaning 
which formed as it were an under-current in his 
tone, escaped the notice of Florimel. 

“ Well—give me my candle—1 will dispense with 
your services to-night—or as I should say, this 
morning,” observed the nobleman. “And now be- 
take yourself to rest, Rao—and another time don’t 
sit up for ine unless you lke, ny boy.” 

Thus speaking, Lord Flurimel hastened to his 
own chainber, to dream of the Unknown Lady and 
Pauline—the joys of the mysterious boudoir and 
his own deep infidelity towards the virgin-abject 
of his purer and holier adorauon. 


fate eee on 


CHAPTER CLXUL 
TNE BUCCANEERS. 


A. monty had elapsed since Philip Ramsey, the 
resuscitated criminal, embarked at Liverpool on 
board a small vessel bound for New Yo-k 

Le had quitted England only through dread of 
the threats which the outraged Earl of Desborough 
had levelled against him on that tremenduas occa. 
sion when the incident of the portrait revea ed the 
identity of Gustavus Wakefield the sham West- 
Indian with Philip Ramsey the resuscitated of ihe 
gallows, On that vecasion, as the reader will re- 
member, the alinost heart-broken Earl of Des- 
borough had ad tressed himself ui these terms to 
Ramsey :—“ Here are five iundred pounds for your 
use 5 and, by the living God! it you venture to re- 
main in Eugland—if you do not proeeed in my 
carriage direct to Liverpool andthence depart with- 
out delay for America—1 will show you no more 
mercy, but proclaim the fact of your existence to 
the worldand set the blood- hounds of justice to hunt 
you to that destruction which you Lave escaped 
yuce.” 

These words rang in the cara of the wretched cri- 
minal throughout the journey from London to Liver- 
pool, They seemed to pursue him like an anathema, 
—und although he bad many and cogent reasons to 
induce hig to remain in England~yea, to remain 
in the latid where he was every instant fearful of 
being recognised—he nevertheless felt as if a spell 
were urging him on to the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions imposed upon him by the Earl, And thus was 
it that his terrora ruled hitn until he stood upon the 
deck of the Fire-Fly schooner at Liverpool ;—and 
it was only when the vetsel was pitting out to sea 
‘that he began to reflect that he perhaps had yielded 
too much to-hivalarm in thus duffering the Batl’s 
menaces to drive him into exile | 
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But it was then too late to amend the step he had 
taken—too late to retrace his way. He could not 
uit the vessel, now that she wag fairly under weigh 
like a bird upon the wing ;—and he therefore resigned 
himself to the fate which forced him upon this 
voyage across the Atlantic — consoling himself, 
moreover, with the thought which flashed to his 
mind, that ti would be alike safer and easier to nego- 


| tiate for his full and complete pardon with those 
who, he well knew, were able to procure it, and whose! a large brig; and he likewise expressed amase- 


| 


influence he could command ! 

The vessel in which he had embarked was a 
schooner: it was small, but a fast-sailer and an 
excellent sea-boat ;—and in the rough weather which 
was speedily encountered, it fully justified all the 
praises that the captain was wont to bestow upon his 
“craft.” Fortunately for Ramsey, there was not a 
soul on board who had ever seen hiin before the 
occasion of his embarkation; nor did the remotest 
shadow of a suspicion exist that he was otherwise 
than what he professed to be— Mr. Gustavus Wake- 
field, a merchant.” 

A mouth passed, we say, since the good schooner 
Fire-Fly put out of the Mersey on her voyage to New 
York. During this interval, as we have likewise ob- 
served, she encountered some tempestuous weather: 
but she weathered it all, thouzh somewhat impeded 
in her course by the adverse winds with which she 
had at times to contend. More than two-thirds 
of the distance were however accomplished by the 
expiration of the fourth week; and Ramsey had 
already laid down, in a methodical manner, the 
various plans which he intended to adopt on his 
arrival in the States, when an incident occurred 
which changed his position, bis thoughts, and his 
schemes with a bewildering suddenness, 

The extreme beauty of the weather had called 
Ramsey one inorning froin his hammock at an 
eavlicr hour than usual. He went upon deck as the 
gun was about to rise in all that splendour which 1s 
most irresistibly overpowering alike to the physical 
view and the mental conception, upon the broad 
expanse of ocean. Dark clouds of neutral tint 


vessel in the distance—far a-head of the Fire-Fiy 
Ramsey stood watching her as she seemed to be 
sailing through the blaze of luminous glory which 
thus bathed her. Presently the captain of the 
Fire-Fly who had been examining her with his 
giass for some time, exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 
that she was “putting about.” The mate of the 
schooner took tho telescope in his turn and scruti- 
nised the ship a-head, which was pronounced to be 


ment at the course which she was adopting. Ram- 
sey now ventured to inquire the cause of the 
astonishment thus inspired by the movements of 
the stranger-vessel; and he was informed that she 
must cither be distressed for provisions, or else a 
pirate. 

This latter alternative startled the resuscitated 
criminal; and the captain, observing the mingled 
alarm and surprise which Ramsey’s countenance 
very naturally denoted, hastened to explain himself 
more fully. 

“You sce, Mr. Wakefield,” he said, “ itisn’t right 
that that vessel should put about unless it wanted 
to speak with us. ‘Now there can't well be more 
than two reasons why it should. The fust is, that 
it’s in distress for provisions;—and the second is 
+-that it’s a pirate on the look out for any craft 
smaller thau itself.” 

“ And which do you think is the more probable ?” 
asked Ramacy, his tone and manner both indicating 
a fecling of uneasiness. 

The captain rolled his quid over from one side of 
his mouth to the other—gave a long and solemn 
stare at Ramsey—hitched up his breeches ~and 
said at length, “ Well, sir, since you ax me for the 
candid truth, I’m blowed if I don’t think she's a 
pirate ~ ‘cos she don’t put up no colours, and ’cos 
she lovks too taut and neat about her rigging to 
have anything like famine a-ailin’ the crew.” 

Having thas spoken, the captain proceeded to 
consult the mate; and the half-dozen sailors form- 
ing the rest of the crew of the Fire-Fly speedily 
gathered near the spot where their officers were 


covered the heavens, save in the eastern horizon: | conversing. The opinion that the stranger-vessel 
and there, in the spot whence tho orb of day was | was “uo good,” became general ; and the schooner 
to beam upon the world, the sky was of a sombre | hcisted all canvass in order to run away from her. 


brown. 

Reader, you have beheld the gradient flaining up of 
the red fire upon the staye of a theatre, ~ how gra- 
dually it appears and then rises behiad the scenery, 
until it flames from wing to wing, and froin floor to 
roof, involving the whole place in a blaze of mimic 
glory. Ifyou have seen this effect of art, gentle 
reader, when well managed and in aspacious theatre, 
—then may you form an idea of how the sun, on 
the morning whereof we are writing, rose behind 
those sombre brown clouds which lay piled up, 
mass upon mass and layer upon layer, in the east- 
ern horizon. And first those clouds began to shine 
dimly, like a far-off conflagration: then, lighting 
up as if with an internal fire penetrating through 
thei, they exchanged their sombre hues for glorious 
tints of the richest purple and the most vivid crim- 
son. Soon the edyes of the clouds kindled into 
borders of burnished gold, brightening into fringes 
of living fire: until the luminous cffulgence spread 
farther and wider over the horizon, and thence 
rolled itself on and on in a sheet of dissolving light, 
which gildedat last the entire canopy of heaven! 

And now this flood of living gold revealed a 





But the brig was enabled to bear rapidly down upon: 
her; and when escape was seen to be impossible, 
the captain of the Fire-Fly summuned his crew 
around him —distributed cutlasses and pistols— and 
made the following harangue :— 

“My friends, you can see as well as I can that 
there’s somethink more than suspicious about that 
there brig which is dropping down upon us. It 
may be that she’s commanded by some lubber as 
doesn’t know when to haul up his colours so as to 
show a friendly aspeck; but l’m werry much afeard 
she'll turn out a wixen. In this case, my friends, 
we've ony one dooty to perfurin—which is to de~ 
fend the good ship Fire-Fly till tne werry last. 
And now, my men, mark me when I say that ifthis 
suspicious-looking craft dees prove & rum customer, 
L fur one will sooner go to Davy Jones's loeker 
than haul down our colours or give up cur ownerw’ 
property to a parcel of buccaneering wagya- 
ones.” 

This speech was loudly applauded by the few 
brave fellows to whom it was d: but Razm- 
sey stood at a distance—moody, silent, and with a 
sad foreboding in his mind, as he kept his eyes 


ened 
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fixed upon the vessel which was so rapidly and so 
suspiciously bearing down upon the Fire-FTy. 

“Don’t you mean to lend us a helping hand, Mr. 
Wakefield ?” demanded the captain, as he advanced 
and proffered a cutlass to Rameey. 

“ Most certainly,” was the prompt reply given by 
the resuscitated criminal, as he started from his re- 
verie and seized the weapon which the bardy mariner 
handed him. 

in a few minutes the brig came sufficiently near 
for the persons on the deck of the Fire-Fly to ob- 
serve certain appearances which were only too well 
calculated to set at reat any doubts that might have 
previously existed in respect to the character of that 
stranger-vessel and the intentions of its crew. For 
the men on the deck of the brig were all armed to 
the teeth; and in the bow a ferocious-looking fellow 
was planted with a grapnel ready to be flung into the 
tigging of the schooner. 

“You perceive, my mates,” said the captain of this 
latter vessel, “that our worst fears are confirmed 
and that we shall have a fight for it.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” exclaimed the men thus addressed : 
“but we ain’t a going to giveup the Fire-Fly with- 
out a blow in her defence.” 

Scarcely had the gallaut crew of the trim little 
schooner given this response, when a man on board 
the brig was seen to flourish a speaking-trumpet as 
an indication that he was about to address the captain 
of the schooner. , 

Now, then?” vociferated the latter, interro- 
gatively. 

* Haul down your colours—fling your weapons 
overboard—shorten sail—and send a couple of men 
on board of us as hostages of good faith on your 
part,” exclaimed the individual with the speaking- 
trumpet on the deck of the stranger-vessel. 

“Who are you?" demanded the captain of the 
Fire- Fly. 

“ Ask no questions—but do as you're bid,” was the 
imperious response. 

“Then we'll resist you as a set of freebooting 
acoundrels,” cried the captain of the schooner; then, 
turning hastily towards his men, he said, “ Treat them 
to a volley, my fine fellers.” 

And every pistol was simultaneously fired from the 
deck of the Fire-Fily. 

The volley was instantaneously returned by the 
pirates, who at the same time by a skilful manceuvre 
ran their brig across the schooner’s bows—and the 
grapnel fastened the two vessels together in a mo- 
ment. 

Then from the deck of the brig did half-a-dozen 
ruffian-looking fellows, all armed to the teeth, leap 
on board the schooner ; and a terrible conflict ensued 
between the buccaneers and the gallant defenders of 
the Fire-Fiy, But what words can be found to ex- 
press the astonishment of Philip Ramsey, when he 
recognised the redoubtable Magsman and the fero- 
cious Beggarman in the leaders of the boarding- 
party ? 

Dropping his cutlass in a moment—staggering 
back towards the mast—with a countenance as pale 
as death and limbs that trembled convulsively, the 
resuscitated oriminal kept his eyes fixed with a wild 
vacancy upon the teatures of the two desperute ten 
who were combatting with irresistible valour at the 
head of their pirate-followere. ‘Too much opcupied 
¢o take notice ‘either of Ramsey or of the artkas- 
ment and terror with which he was regarding 


them, the Mageman and the Big Beggarman fought 
as if the fate of the whole world depended upon the 
issue. Their lion-like courage was worthy of a better 
cause ;~~and vainly did the crew of the Firs-Fly 
contend against a boarding-party whose leaders 
seemed to be endowed with the strength of giants 
and the fury of demons, 

The captain of the schooner was the first who 
succumbed — self-devoted to that duty which he 
owed his employers, who, comfortably seated in 
their counting-house in Liverpool, little thought at 
the moment how tremendous was the danger which 
had overtaken their vessel. And now upon the deck 
thereof flowed rivulets of blood—ghastly wounds 
were given and recelved—through the ambient air 
clanged the din of cutlasses and echoed the sharp 
crack of pistols—and for upwards of a quarter of ax 
hour the combat raged with a frightful fury. But 
at the expiration of that time the result was no 
longer doubtful. The captain of the Fire-Fly and 
twoof his best men were slain; and the other four 
were speedily overpowered. Two perished fighting 
until the very last: the other two were made pri- 
soners and carried on board the brig, where one died 
soon afterwards from the wounds he had received. 
Thus was there but a single survivor of the crew of 
the Fire-Fly— save and except the resuscitated 
criminal, Philip Ramsey. 

It was not until the conflict was over and the 
schooner was completely in the hands of the bucca- 
neers, that the Magsman and the Big Beggarman 
observed a tall, slender, genteel-looking man, seated 
in the stern of the vessel, with his elbows resting 
upon his knees and hia countenance buried in -his 
hands. Naturally presuming that he must be some 
passenger, who had taken no part in the recent 
fray, they forthwith accosted him with some words 
of resassurance : but when he raised his head and 
revealed a face which, though ghastly pale, was not 
to be mistaken in any lineament and could not fail 
to be recognised in every feature, the two ruffians 
who had amomeut before fought with such desperate 
valour, shrank back in affright and gave vent to 
ejaculations of horror. 

But neither their words nor their manner were 
observed at the moment by any of their comrades: 
for Watkins, Bradley, and the other freebooters were 
all busily employed in overhauling the stores and 
cargo of the Fire-Fly;—and the eager glance of 
scrutiny with which Kamsey’s eyes swept the deck 
of the schooner and thence travelled as rapidly and 
as searchingly to the brig which lay alongside, 
showed him that the terror with which he had 1n- 
spired the Magsman and the Beggarman was un- 
noticed else where. 

“ My good friends,” he accordingly said, in a hoarse, 
thick voice,“ do not expose me—do not abandon 
me! I am indeed your old acquaintance——” 

“Holy God! what does this mean?” exclaimed 
the Beggarman, clinging to his companion’s arm for 
support and gaging in mingled horror and conster- 
nation upon the pale face of the resuscitated cri- 
minal, 

“Don’t be a fool, Stephen,” said the Magsman, 
“Tt'sa being of real flesh and blood—that’'s clear 
But who are you, sir?” be demanded, fixing his looks 
with some degree of apprehension, despite the bold- 
ness ot his vir ae sey’s features, 

“Tam he for whom you take mo,’ answered 
Ramsey, “A combination of marvellous cin 
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cumstances, too long to be related now, ‘have snatched 


ine from death—restored me, indeed, to life—made 


te a passenger on board this vessel——” 

“ And you are Philip Ramsey 2?” interrupted the 
Magsman, lowering his voice to a whisper as he put 
the question. 

“J am—I am,” responded the resuscitated, in a 
tone of mingled despair and earnest appeal. “ But 
do not expose me to your comrades, I conjure you! 
Whatever your present avocations may be—what- 
ever your friends may be—I beg and implore that 
my secret may remain inviolable: for sooner than 
be taunted with the damnable ordeal through which 
I have passed, I would rather put an end at once 
to my wretched existence !” 

And the resuscitated criminal pointed over the 
snip’s side to the calm water whereon it floated—as 
much as to intimate that the means of self-destruc- 
tion lay within reach of suicidal steps. 

“Don’t be afraid, my friend —~ we shan’t blab,” 
said the Magsman. “ But is it possible, after all, that 
——you know what I mean——” 

“ Yes—is it possible ?” echoed the Big Beggarman ; 
hd, as he spoke, he ventured to lay his hand upon 
Ramsey’s arm to assure himself it was in truth a 
being of flesh and blood, and not a ghost, that thus 
wore the shape and semblance of the Aylesbury 
banker who had been executed in front of Newgate! 

“My God! don’t torture me with questions now,’’ 
exclaimed Ramsey. “I am trembling from head to 
foot lest any of your comrades should overhear 
your words or notice your gestures of astonishment. 





Will you control yourselves?—will you cast off 


that air of mingled mistrust and wonder ?” 

“To be sure we will,” said the Magsman, seizing 
Ramsey’s hand and giving it a hearty shake ;—* to 
be sure we will—now that we're satisfied of your 
being what you represent yourself. But, by God! 
anything more extraordinary than this——”" 

“T can’t believe it yet, ” observed the Big Beg- 
german, still surveying Ramscy with the most un- 
feigned astonishment. “ And yet, of course it is 
as you say———”” 

“ Besides, there’s every feature the same,” added 
the Magsman. 

“ At all events you might as well give us a sign 
that you're really Philip Ramsey and not some 
brother of his’n,” exclaimed the Big Beggarman, 
grinning at the lucid idea which he had just pro- 
pounded as the most satisfactory means for the 
resuscitated to adopt in order to prove his own 
identity. 

“My God! you will drive me mad,” he cried, 
stamping his foot and clenching his hands with the 
fury of impatience. “At one moment you believe 
me~at another you are incredulous. But I am 
wrong—oh! I am wrong to be thus irritable,” he 
exalaimed, his voice suddenly altering to a tone of 
contrition: “for I know that it is difficult for you 
to put faith in this marvel which has suddenly pre- 
sented itself to your view. Let me then remind 
you of all our old transactions—the issue of the spu- 
rious coin—the imprisonment of Sir Richard Stam- 
ford in Thacker’s Court—and the attempt which 
you made upon my life ou the river, near Execution 
Dock,” added Ramsey, fixing his eyes upon the 
countenance of the Big Beggarman. , 

“Enough! erough!” exclaimed the latter: “1 
am convinced now, But you must tell usall about 
it, sir——— 
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“Yes, yes—when we have leisure and are alone 
together,” interrupted Ramsey. “And now let me 
beseech you once more to retain, my secret-——~” 

“It wouldn't do us no good to reveal it,” ob- 
served the Big Beggarman. “ Besides, we're too 
glad to fall in with an old employer, and under 
such peculiar circumstances, to think of doing you 
a mischief.” 

“ Besides, we can all row in the same boat under 
the death’s-head and cross-bones,” said the Mags- 
man, in allusion to the flag adopted by pirates. 
“ And now, sir, by what name are we to know you 
in future ?” 

“Gustavus Wakefield,” was the response. 

“Then come on board the Royal George brig, 
Mr. Wakefield,” said the Magsman; “and there 
we'll make you as comfortable as possible.” 

The resuscitated criminal accordingly prepared 
to follow Joe Warren from the schooner’s deck: 
but, suddenly bethinking himself of certain objects 
which he had left in his cabin, he hurried down to 
take possession of them. Those objects, which 
consisted of money and important documents, he 
speedily secured about his person; and with his 
portmanteau thrown over his shoulder, he pro- 
ceeded on board the Royal George. To this same 
pirate-ship was the cargo of the Fire-Fly speedily 
transferred by the buccaneers; and, as soon as 
this task was accomplished, a large hole was bored 
in the bottom of the gallant schooner, which was 
left to sink as speedily as it might. 

Away bore the Royal George,—away on its voy- 
age towards the American coast; and in the course 
of that day did the Magsman and the Beggarman 
find time to pass an hour alone with Ramsey. 
Ther. from the mouth of this unhappy being did 
they hear the wondrous tale of his resuscitation ; 
and they were about to explain, in their turn, the 
incidents which had hurried them on into the avo- 
cation of freebooters, when Watkins, the individual 
who acted as captain of the Royal George, rushed 
into the cabin to inform them that a British man- 
of-war had just been descried in the distance. 

It was verging towards sunset when this an- 
nouncement was made; and ina few minutes the 
report of a cannon booming over the bosom of the 
Atlantic, conveyed the unmistakable command for 
the Royal George to hoist her colours. Accordingly 
up went the British flag to the mast-head of the 
brig: but a second cannon from the man-of-war 
bore across the waters the signal for the brig to 
heave to and wait until the ship should come up 
with her. This was an intimation which the pirates 
were by no means disposed to obey, inasmuch as it 
showed that the frigate—for such was the British 
man-of-war now in sight—entertained some sus- 
picion or misgiving with respect to the Royal 
George. A speedy council of war was therefore 
held; and it was resolved that the pirate-brig 
should disobey the signal of the king’s ship, and 
trust to the coming darkness to escape the purswit 
which was certain to be instituted. 

The Royal George accordingly crowded all her 
canvass upon mast and spar; and away-—away she 
sped with surprising velocity, over the waters the 
hues of which were deepening in proportion as the 
gun sank lower into the west. A third cannon was 
fired on board the frigate: but the brig heeded it 
not ,—and the last beams of the orb of day, 
sank into the bosom of the 
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Aickered upon the white canvass of the Royal 
George as it dashed madly over the rising billows, 
and on the still ampler sails of the superb frigate 
as she pressed onward in the exciting chase. 

The wind wax increasing in strength; and the 

t was succeeded by a night of inky darkness. 

or hours and hours did the Royal Geurge thus 

hold on through the pitchy gloom which was almost 

deep and dense enough to be felt; and the crew 

fondly hoped that their gallant ship would escape 
the frigate altogether. 

Anxious, therefore, were the looks which sought to 
penetrate through the first glimmering of the dawn: 
piercing were the glances that the pirates threw in 
all directions from the mast-head and the deck of 
the Royal George, the moment that the faintest 
gleam appeared inthe eastern horizon. Fora tew 
minytes there was a solemn stillness throng hout 
the vessel~an awful uncertainty, composed of a 
dread appsehension and a faint hope: for, lo! in 
the distance there was an object which had already 
begun to assume the shape and semblance of a 
square-rigged ship. And by degrees, as that glin- 
mering in the east advanced, like the rays of a 
lamp from the far-off depths of a huge cavern or 
profound sepulchre, the hope grew fainter and 
fainter still, and the apprehension stronger and 
stronger— until the former erpired altovether, and 
the latter was realized by the presence of the 
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“You will adopt the latter course, if you please,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“In one moment, sir,” replied Watkins: and, 
turning away from the bulwark, he hurried down 
the companion-ladder into his own cabin to fetch 
the ship’s papers. 

“1 say, old fellow, what the devil can this mean ?” 
asked the Magsman, who, together with the Big 
Begeyarman and Bradley, had followed Watkins to 
the cabin. 

“The King’s ship evidently suspects us,” replied 
this individual. “It has no doubt heard of our ad- 
venture with the brig which we attacked and which 
was glad to pay us a thousand dollars as a compro- 
mise rather than fight it out. I told you it was 
foolish to begin buccaneering before you had 
touched at New York and got your business settled 
there, whatever it may be: becanse then you might 
have got fresh papers — given the ship a new 
name ——” 

“Well, well,” interrupted the Magsman, impa- 
tiently ; “it’s no use talking of what you adviseds 
or of what ought to have been done. It’s true that 
we got a thousand dollars from the American brig 
t'other day -and that we took the whole cargo of 
the English schooner yesterday. But the latter 
has gone to the bottom; and the British man-of- 


war has got nothing to do with the other affair.” 


“Only that if they really can prove us to be 


British frigate within guu-shot distance of the { pirates, we shall all be hanged at the yard-arm,” 
Royal George. ‘said Wathins, solemnly. 

And now there was a flash seen at one point of “And what the devil are you going to do, then?” 
the long dark hull of the man-of-war; and in demanded the Big Beggarman, who did not much 
another moment the report of a cannon cane | admire the prospect thus disagrecably held out for 
booming over the deep blue sea on whose bosom | his contemplation. 


the mists of obscurity were gradually vielding to 
twilight. All was consternation now on beard the 





“T am going on board the frigate to tell as good 
a story aud put as bold a face upon the matter as 


brig; aud Watkins commanded the men t+ obey ! 1 can,” said Watkins; “and if 1 succeed in making 


the signal-guu by bearing to. But the Magsman 
and Big Beggarinan would not hear of anything 


short of a depperate resistance ; and thus a serious | credit for some little good management i 
i “But do you really think you can set at rest any 


quarrel was well uigh taking place on board the 
Royal George, when a second cannon from the 








the captain of his Majesty’s ship Diana believe 
thatit’s all right with us, I suppose you'll give me 


oy? 


suspicions that way be entertained ?” demanded the 
} y 


frigate brought the buceanucer. to their sensu. tor Magsmau, an unwonted feeling of uneasiness creep- 


tag time a shot came whizzing through the air. 
The ball struck the bowsprit which it shivered to 
pieces; aud the command of Watkins now eape- 
ricnced nu opposition on the part of the Magsinan 
and the Big Beggarman. 

The Royal George therctore Jay to; and in about 
& quarter of an hour the English frigate came with- 
in hailing distance. ‘This latter was a splendid 
vessel — carrying thirty--1x guns - having tall ta- 
pering wasts— and with an image of the Goddess 
Diana at the figure-head. A boat was speedily 
lowered; aud in a few moments it ran alongside 
the pirate-brig. 

“What is the uame of your ship?” asked the 
heutenant who was in command of the boat. 

“The Royal George, sir,” was the reply delivered 
by Watkins as he leant over the bulwarks: for as 
all the ship’s papers were made out in that name, 
the buccaueers had not as yet dared to change 
if 

“Whence do vay egme?—and whither are you 
bound?” demanded the lieutenant from his «cat in 
the boat. 

“Liverpool—-New York,” laconically answered 
Watkins. “Will you board us, sir?’—or aa I to 
KD. to the frigate with the papers?” | 


ny over him. 
, Lanust do my best,” said Watkins, as he secured 
| the ship's papers about his person. “ Now, then ~ 
j who will act as supercargu? Come, Bradley~ 
i you shall go with me in that capacity.” 
' Aye, aye, sir,” respond¢d the individual thus 
addressed. 
; Watkins and Bradley accordingly quitted the 
eabin together, and embarked in the man-of-war's 
boat, which instantaneously put off with them. 
~  *{ don’t like the louk of all this at all,” said the 
Magsman to his companion in iniquity, when they 
wero left alone together in the cabin of the Royal 
Greorge. 

“ Watkins and Bradley going off along with each 
other in this manner—eh?” said the Beggarmat.. 
“Well, I don’t like it either.” 

“ Those two fellows have always stuck together like 
bricks from the very beginning,” observed the 


“ And I’ve often seen "em in earnest conversation 
together,” added the Big Beggarman, “ But afterall 
there may be nothing wrong betwixt them 2” 

“Well, I hope not. But wasn’t Watkins ina devil 
of @ hurry just vow to lay to, even before the shot 
carricedaway our bowsprit?” said the ““--~-~ 
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“ And then,” he continued, thé cloud deepening on 
his countenance as his suspicions grew stronger,— 
“didn’t he seem to be precious ready to go on board 
the frigate, in spite of the danger of being run up at 
the yard’s-arm ?” 

“IT don't know what to think,” said the Big Beg- 
garman, in a state of most bewildering perplexity 
and painful uneasiness, “I can scarcely make my 
mind up to proclaim Watkins and Bradley both 
traitors and scoundrels; for didn’t they negotiate 
that transaction between us and the American 
brig——” 

“By heaven, they did!” cried the Magsman, 
slapping his hand violently upon his thigh as he leant 
against the cabin table: “and now a thought flashes 
to my mind!” . 

“What is it?” demanded the Big Beggarman, 
eagerly. 

“T tell you what, Stephen--it was through that 
very aflair we're now betrayed!” exclaimed Joe 
Warren. “By goles! I sce it all—I see it all——and 
we aye betrayed, as sure as I’m alive!” 

“ How do you know ?—what do you mean?” in- 
quired Stephen Price, alias the Big Begarman. 

“T mean that when Watkins and Bradley went on 
board the American brig to settle the compromise 
which the captain of that vessel proposed to make 
by paying the thousand dollars——” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the Begyarman, impa- 
tiently. “ Well—what did Watkins and Bradley do 
on that occasion, think you?” 

“They no doubt told the American captain to give 
information concerning us to the first cruiser he 
should meet,” replied Joe Warren, his countenance 
expressing a diabolical hatred and a ferocious Jong- 
ing for vengeance agaiust those whom he imagined 
to be engaged in betraying him. 

“By jingo, that is not unlikely!” exclaimed the 
Big Beggarman. “ Watkins alluded just now to 
that affair of the American brig—and even reproached 
We with it——” 

“To be sure! A man always throws into your 
teeth the very thing which is to be made the instru- 
ment of your own betrayal and ruin,” cried the 
Magaman bitterly. 

“ Betrayal—ruin!” echoed Philip Ramsey, who at 
that moment descended from the deck into the cabin, 
and whose ear caught those ominous words as he 
was gliding dowu the companion-ladder. “ What 
iwmean you, my friends?” he cemanded, with terri- 
Ged looks thrown upon the two ruffians alternately. 

“We mean what we say,” replied the Magsman, 
ferociously: “that we are betrayed—and that we 
intend to sell our lives as dearly as possible,” 

“ Betrayed !” echoed Ramsey once more. “By 
whom? Your captain and his mate have gone on 
board the frigate——” 

And they won't come back again, 1’ll be bound,” 
added the Big Beggarman, gloomily, “ Now, then, 
every man to himselt in case of need ;”—and he 
began to arm his own person to the very teeth. 

“ That's a good example, Steeve,” said Joe War- 
ren, fastening a cutlass to his own waist and sticking 
the belt round with pistols, “Now, Mr. Ram——. 
Wakeileld, 1 mean ——” 

But at this moment the din of a cannon broke 
upon their ears, and shook the Royal George as 
much as if ithdd been fired upon its owu dock 
instead of from the frigate. 

The Mageman and the Big Beggarman harried 
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up the companion-ladder; and the first glance 
they threw in the direction of the Diana showed 
them that she had moored much nearer to the brig 
and was evidently prepared to carry matters to 
the extreme, if resisted. 

“My brave fellows,” cried the Magstian, ad- 
dressing the sailors of the toy WZ George, who wore 
all collected in one group and ;*azing with evident 
uneasiness on the man-of-war,—* you, meéd hot 
remain in any suspense whatsoever, Prepare 
yourselves for the worst: we ar betrayad 1 | iE we 
are taken we shail berun up to the yard-arm —-" 

*“Andso we mean to fight to the very last,” 
added the Big Beggarman, flourishing bis cutlass. 

“ Bravo,” shouted the half-dozen sailors belong. 
ing to the Royal George, and who were disposed | 
to follow the desperate fortunes of Joe Warren 
and Stephen Price rather than surrender with the 
certainty of being hanged. 

A voice now hailed the brig from the deck of 
the frigate. 

“Let us learn what the King’s ship has to say 
to us,” exclaimed some of the sailors of the Royal 
George. “Hark! it’s the captain of the Diana 
that’s going to speak!” 

And such was the fact. The commanding officcr 
of the man-of-war guaranteed their lives to the 
sailors if they would surreuder at discretion: bui 
from this proffered aumesty the two ringleader: 
(the Magsman aud Big Beggarman being thereb; 
meant) were excluded. 

Scarcely was thi, proposal made, when the helf 
dozen sailors of the ‘toyal George precipitated 
themselves upon Joe Warren and Stephen Price 
with such unexpected suddenness that these two 
redoubtable individuals were overpowered in a. 
instant. To disarm and bind them was the work 
of anuther moment; and as soon as it was per- 
ceived on buard the friyate that the commanding 
officer’s protfered amnesty with respect to the 
sailors’ lives, had produced such immediate 
and important results, a galley was again put off 
tothe Aoyal George to receive the prisoners and 
the rest of the crew. Into this bout were both 
the Magsman aud the Big Beggarman accordingly 
forced to descend, ‘The six sailors having throma 
down their arms, likewise took their seats in the 
galley. Ramsey was compelled to follow— and the 
wounded sailor who had survived “the slaughter ou 
beard the Fire-Fly schooner, was lowered in his 
hammock into the boat. Asecoud galley uow ar. 
rived from the Diana with an officer aud some few 
sailors who were to take charge of the Royal 
George; aud thus terminated the merchant ves- 
seis brief career of piracy. 

Suilen and silent, overwhelmed with the crushing 
sense of their sudden disaster, and cursing in the 
depths of their souls the treachery of Watkins and 
Bradley as well as the cowardly perfidiousuess of the 
suilors,—Joe Warren and Stepheu Price stood in a 
few minutes upon the deck of the Deira frigate. 

But scarcely had they thus set fout on board ine 
man-of-war, when an ejaculation of surprise ptrack 
upon their ears: and casting their looks in the direve 
tion wheuce the expression of wonder had emanated, 
they recognised the well known countenance o* Tim 
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CHAPTER CLXIV. 
A LADY OF QUALITY IN DIFFICULTIEL. 


TuRN we now to a moderate-siged but handsomely 
farnished house in Piccadilly—at no great distance 
from the larger and still more splendid mansion of 
Lord Florimel. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
‘n the elegant break(ast-parlour of the moderate- 
sized dwelling just alluded to, a lady was half-sitting 
and half-reclining upon a sofa. A cheerful fire burnt 
in the grate: the curtaina of scarlet satin gave 
with prismatic effect, a fainter tint of their own hue 
to the mellowed and subdued light which penetrated 
through the casements ;—and the rich crimson of the 
paper on the walls and the velvet fittings of the 
furniture, all combined to render the complexion of 
che fair occupant of that apartment the more deli- 
rately lovely. 
| Im the roseate atmosphere of the room, and re- 
lining upon the deep crimson cushions of the sofa, 
this beauteous woman was set off to the utmost ad- 
vantags bythe morning-wrapper of white muslin 
which was gathered negligently around her. Her 
hair, of indescribable paleness, but glossy and 
shining, was floating partially over the back of the 
sofa, and partially upon her own alabaster shoulders, 
which her deshabiller left revealed. That hair, which 
the lady was wont to wear in myriads of curls, 
when her toilette was completed for the day, was 
now flowing in all the beauteous abandonment of 
massive tresses; and it shone against the crimson 
velvet of the sofa like lace of flaxen material on 
which the sun is shining. 


Her countenance was pale—very pale—and even 
Slightly care-worn in appearance: but its extreme 
loveliness and purity would have disarmed the most 
critical observer of his objection to its colourless 
aspect. The hue of health had fled from her cheek ; 
but the camellia-like damask still remained :—and 
moreover, it was evident that happiness and the 
mind’s tranquillity would soon bring back the tint 
of the rose to mingle with the stainiessness of the 
lily. Besides, the red richness and the luscious tul- 
ness remained to the lips—the liquid blue and lan- 
guishing expression to the eyes— and the classic 
stamp of elegance to the whole countenance ! 

Then her form-her admirable form—as it was 
atretched half-reclining upon that sofa, with as much 
abandonment of the person as was likely to be in- 
dulged in when the superb creature was in the solitude 
of her own parlour and in the negligence of her 
morning apparel—that fine form, we say, was now to 
be scanned at its fullest advantage. No corset gave 
an artificial shape or setting to any contour: the bust 
retained its rounded voluptuousness through its own 
natural plumpness;—the luxunance of the Jady’s 
bosom marred not the perfect symmetry and neh 
shapeliness of either of those ylobes of snow. 

Though her form had expanded into the maturity 
of its charms, yet was her entire figure characterised 
by an elasticity which imparted dignity to ber car- 
riage when wstking, grace and ease to her attitude 
when sitting, and an air of ineflable abandonment 

and soft sensuoumesss ig her whole persen when 
seclining negligently as we find her now. 

The rauslin wrapper being slightly drawn up, dis- 

played just 20 much of one of the lady’s legs aa to 
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jindicate by its beautiful moniding at the extremity 


and the robustness into which the delicacy of the 
ankle gradually swelled, that her limbs were modelled 
with a grace, a symmetry, and a richness correspond- 
ing with the extreme fulness of the bust and the 
taper elegance of the waist, 

This lady, as the reader has doubtless already 
conjectured, was Mra. Fitzherbert—the cast-off wife 
ot his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

She was reclining in a pensive mood upon that 
sofa — utterly unmindful of the personal charms 
which her unstudied attitude displayed. Nor indeed 
was there any necessity for a coquettish affectation 
on this occasion: for she was alone in that apart- 
ment—alone with her own sorrowing thoughts! 

The cup of chocolate remained untouched upon 
the table—the newspaper Jay unread upon the sofa 
A dozen letters, from some frivolous lady-friends, or 
else containing invitations to balls and parties which 
she had no heart to grace with her presence, were 
tossed negligently aside—the very manner in which 
they lay, fully testifying the impatience with which 
they had been opened and the disgust or disappoint~ 
ment with which they had been flung aside the 
instant the few first lines of their contents were 
scanned. 

The fact was that Mrs. Fitzherbert found herself 
in the most cruel embarrassment. Too proud to 
apply to the Prince of Wales for pecuniary assiste 
ance, she was utterly without resources at the preseat 
moment. Not an article of furniture in the house 
which she had taken was paid for; and the uphol- 
sterer was already clamorous for his money. He had 
heard from the neighbouring tradesmen that eyerye 
thing which went into Mrs, Fitzherbert’s dwelling was 
delivered upon trust—that not a shilling had as yet 
been paid to any of her creditors—that the smallest 
accounts, which are usually cash-transactions, were 
never liquidated—and that her doors were constantly 
beset by duns. He had therefore become alarmed 
for the sum which Mrs. Fitzherbert owed him; and 
as the amount was two thousand pounds, he felt by 
no means inclined to lose it for want of putting the 
machinery of the law into motion. He had accord- 
ingly instructed his attorney to menace the lady 
with instantaneous process;—and as that profes- 
sional gentleman happened to be Mr. Rigden, we 
need acarcely inform our readers that Mra. Fits- 
herbert had little mercy to expect at his hands, 

She had accordingly written to two friends, ex- 
plaining her unpleasant position and demanding a 
loan. The Duchess of Devonshire and the Countess 
of Desborough were the ladies to whom Mra. Fitz- 
herbert had thus unbosomed herself: and she had 
confidently expected supplies dy hand on the pre- 
vious evening, or at least by post on the same morn- 
ing of which we are writing. But no answers of any 
kind had reached her: and she therefore felt assured 
that her two friends must be out of town. 

What could she dof—to whom besides shoulda 
she address herself? She had many wealthy aoe 
quaintances, it was true: but there were none, be- 
sides the splendid Georgiana of Devonshire and the 
amiable Eleanor of Desborough, whom she chose to 
admit into the privacy of her confidence. As foe 
humbliag herself so far as to write to the Prince— 
never! Her pride revolted against such a proceed- 
ing: for she could not forget the dastardly, deteste- 
bly raffignelike means which he had adopted to 
break off his connexion with her, Had he thrown 
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upon her mercy - implored her to release 
him from a compact which menaced his prospects 
as heir to the British throne—and thus trusted en- 
tirely to her love, her generosity, and her friend- 
ship,oh! she felt that their relative positions 
would have been very different indeed: but no— 
the first gentleman in Europe had, with character- 
istic heartlessness, employed the most villanous, 
cowardly, and despicable means in order to coerce 
her into a separation. Yes—she felt all this: and she 
vowed that she would sooner go to a debtor's gaol 
and rot there, than make the slightest appeal to 
the purse of the man who, though really her hus- 
band in the sight of Heaven, had nevertheless 
proved her bitterest enemy and her most cold- 
blooded persecutor. 

Such was the position and such were the feelings 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert on this particular morning 
when we again introduce her to our readers’ no. 
thee, Small wonder, then, was it that she was pen- 
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sive and careworn—and that the colour had com- 
pletely fled from her cheeks. 

She was in the midst of a painful reverie, when 
the door was opened softly—and an ill-looking 
countenance protruded itself. The door was then 
pushed more widely open; and the entire person 
of the individual to whom the disagreeable phy- 
siognomy belonged passed into the room. He was 
followed by another man‘as repulsive in appear- 
ance as himself; and the two individuals, stopping 
short, exchanged looks, or rather made grimaces 
at each other, as much as to imply what a capital 
piece of fun it was! They then took a survey of 
the apartment ;—and having once more expressed | 
their delight by vulgar grins at the stealthy man.” 
ner in which they had introduced themselves, they 
advanced towards the sofa. 

The sound of their footsteps now fell for the first 
time upon Mrs. Fitzherbert's ears: and, gazing 
round with a sudden start, she was both amazed 
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and terrified at beholding the unceremonious 
visitors. But almost instantaneously recovering 
the dignity which was natural to her, she rose from 
the sofa—drew the morning-wrapper hastily over 
her bosom—and said in a haughty tone, “ Who.are 
you?” 

“The lady says who are we, Jack,” observed one 
of the men, looking in a leisurely way at his com- 
panion. “TI should think she ought to suspect you 
at any rate, by that hang-dog wisage of your’n.” 

“It ’ud be a heavy bribe, master, that ’ud make 
me call you ’ansom, at all ewents,” was the reply, 
delivered in a half-sulky, half-subdued tone of me- 
nial dependence, 

“ Again I ask who are you?” said Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert; though her fears had already suggested the 
reply to the question. 

* Well, ma’am,” observed the individual who had 
first spoken, and who was dressed with a shabby 
kind of flashiness, “I won't keep you in no manner 
of unoertainty on this ere pint. My name's Nathan 
Crimp, and my office is in Chancery Rane. That's 
my man; and his name’s Jack. What his t’other 
name be, I don’t know—and don’t think he does 
his-self.” 

“TI presume, then, that you are an officer ?” said 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, her heart appearing to rise into 
her throat and suffocate her as she thus ven- 
tured to give utterance to the cruel suspicion that 
involved a crowning misfortune. 

“Lord bless you, ma'am,” exclaimed Mr. Crimp, 
“I thought you knowed all along who we was, and 
only asked just by way of 4 matter of form like. 
I'm sure if I'd suspected for a inoment that you 
was in the dark as to our identity, I should have 
put you up to that dodge the wery first moment. 
But when your flunky down in the hall there said 
that he’d come up and announce us, I told him not 
to trouble his-self, but just show us which room 
you was in, and we'd announce ourselves. And 80 
me and my man Jack there, we stole in as quiet as 
mice, so as not to disturb you, ma’am—which was 
wery considerate on our part, seeing that Rigden 
won't pay us a bit the more for doing the thing 
genteelly.” 

“Then am I to understand that Mr. Ridgen has 
had recourse to extreme measures?” said Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, with difficulty restraining a violent 
outburst of hysterical grief. 

“ Rigden always doesy ma'am,” replied Mr. 
Crimp, who was the most garrulous sheriffs-officer 
ever known, “He’sasharp ’un, ma’am—a preshus 
sharp ’an—isn’t he, Jack ?” 

“ Wery, master,” growled the individual thus ap- 
pealed to. “Higden ain’t a man to stand still while 
there’s anythink to be got by going on a-head.” 

“ By goles, vot're right there, my boy,” ejacu- 
Isted Mr. Nathan Crimp. “And now, ma’am,” he 
said, adopting a mincihg tone of excruciating 
politeness, as he put his hat under his arm and 
produced a plece of paper of very ominous form 
and aspect,—“ perhapa you'll be so kind as to pay 
me the sum of two thousand pounds and seven- 
feen shillings, debt—together with four guineas, 
costs —— ‘ 


“To cut the matter short at onde, elt,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Fitzherbert, “I have nos the slightest 
means of settling this liability. You tanst thate- 
fore place an execution in the house-—and I will 
forthwith apply to my friends.” 


* 
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“Beg pardon, ma’am,” observed Crimp; “but 
you altogether mistake the uatur’ of this here busi- 
ness. Don’t the lady, Jack ?” 

“No wonder—since you've took all this time tu 
explain it,” said the man, with sulky laconism. 

“Well, I’m blowed{” exclaimed Mr. Crimp 
crushing his hat under his arm with the sudden 
paroxysm of excitement into which his follower’s 
audacious observation threw him. “ Who the devil 
would have thought that the lady didn’t understand 
the thing all along? Here’s a c#-ea., and all in 
order, ma’am: and now if you'll be so obleeging 
as to come along with me to Chancery Lane——” 

A light broke iu upon the brain of the unhappy 
lady—and the half-stified shriek which burst from 
her Hips cut short the garrulity of Mr. Nathan 
Crimp. Until within the last minnte she had 
fancied that the officer’s purpose was merely to 
put an execution into the house—a process to which 
she had not been altogether a stranger in her life- 
time: but now that she found her personal frsedom 
to be actually compromised and that it was her 
arrest which was contemplated, a sudden coldness 
struck to her heart—and unable altogether to syb- 
due her feelings, she gave vent to that expression 
of anguish which interrupted the garrulity of the 
bailiff. 

Falling back upon the sofa whetioe she had risen 
on discovering the presertee of the intruders, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert actually thrust her handkerchief into 
her mouth to crush the emotions that were strug- 
gling for hysterical ebullltion;—aud Mr. Nathan 
Crimp, under the impression that she was about 
to faint away, rushed forward—puiled a brandy- 
flask from his pocket—and was about to make an 
attempt to pour some of the burning fluid down the 
throat of the elegant lady of quality, when his man 
Jack caught hith by the arm, growling a savage 
remonatrance in his edr at the same time. 

This rain pt yd on the part of the baillff and 
his follower had the effect of reminding Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert of the necessity of inaintaining her dig- 
nity in the presetice of those men ;—and, ctushing 
her emotions with an almosé superhuman effort, 
she turned towards Crimp, saying, “Tf { make you 
a handsome present, will you allow this process to 
stand over till to-morrow ?” 

“It can’t be done, ma’am,” was the prompt reply. 
*You see, the caption’s made, and can’t be un- 
made save and except by payment on the von 
hand or a discharge on the t’other. My man Jack 
ia a vitneas to the caption being made aforesaid— 
and he can’t un-vitness it, as the sayin’ is, Them’s 
the difficulties, ma’am.” 

“But you will at least grant me a few hours to 
send tomy friends and procure the money ?”’ said 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, her tone becoming less impe- 
rious apd her manner more conciliatory as the 
precise details of her position developed them. 
selves one after another in all their painful and 
perplexing reality, 

“Well, ma’am, J don’t mind leaving my man 
Jack to keep you company for an hour or so, while 
you send round to your friends,” observed Mr. 
Nathan Crimp, after a few moments’ gonsideration. 
“But you see, I can’t lose sight on you altogether 
Re ag? heya y to be in epiiaa piven ied 

as % and eseape on your part, 
Paty could go and fix the Sheriff for the whale 
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“You mean me to understand, then,” said Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, with difficulty restraining alike her 
indignation and her tears, but almost choking 
through the efforts which it cost her thus to dam 
up the natural flow of her feelings,—“ you mean me 
to understand that either yourself or your follower 
must remain in charge of my person until I am 
securely lodged in——” 

“My lock-up in Chancery Lane,” added Crimp, 
finishing the sentence in the manner which the 
lady’s emotions would not permit her to achieve. 

“But you must at least allow me to retire to my 
own room and dress myself becomingly ?” said the 
lady, feeling so truly wretched that she would have 
welcomed even Death at the moment, in whatever 
shape he might have chosen to appear. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” hastily ejaculated Mr. 
Crimp: “but nat without my examining the room 
aforehand to see whether there’s any inner doors 
leading elsewhere. And even supposing it’s all 
right in that respeck, my man Jack must remain 
outside in the passage to see that you don’t forget 
yourself and walk off to pay a morning wisit—or 
go out shopping—or take a airin’ in the park——” 

“ Enough —enough!” exclaimed Mrs. Fizherbert, 
the bitter cup of her humiliation being now, as she 

ancied, full to overflowing. 

But she was speedily destined to experience more 
poignant pangs—more mortifying rebuffs—and 
more distressing reverses, 
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CHAPTER CLXV. 
THE LADY OF QUALITY AND HER DOMESTICS. 


THERE was @ long pause after Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had abruptly and imperiously cut short Mr. Nathan 
Crimp’s speculations as to the course which she 
might pursue were she suffered to remain un- 
watched by either himself og his man. The un- 
happy lady revolved in her mind a thousand plans 
in a minute: but none appeared equal to the pre- 
sent emergency. For the case was urgent in the 
extreme: two thousand pounds must be paid at 
once—or to a lock-up house must she go. 

While Mra, Fitzherbert was thus deliberating 
upon her diffloulties and the means of extricating 
herself therefrom,—and while Crimp was whisper- 
ing aside to his man Jack that “ the fine lady would 
have to go to quod arter all,”—the door was sud- 
denly thrown open, and in bounced a tall, hand- 
some, but bold-looking young woman, dressed in a 
very coquettish style. This was the principal 
lady's-maid in the establishment of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, in whose service she had been for some years, 
and by whom she was regarded as a confidante and 
even friendly adviser. 

“Lam engaged at present, Alicia, you perceive 
——disagreeably ongaged,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
somewhat surprised and annoyed at the unceremo- 
nious manner in which the abigail had burst into 
the apartment. “When I want you I will ring.” 

“Very good, ma’am—you may ring,” exclaimed 
the lady’s-maid, who had evidently made up her 
mind to puts bold and insolent front upon the 
matter which ahe had in hand: “but perhaps J 


shan’ coms. 
* Alicia, this from you /” cried Mra. Fitaherbert, 


who a minute before would have staked her soul 
upon the fidelity, attachment, and gratitude of 
domestic whom she had ever treated with especial 
consideration. 

“Well, ma’am, I don’t mind saying this ie from 
me,” was the prompt reply. “But all I want is my 
wages, if you please, ma’am—eighteen months’ 


arrears, besides thirty-four guineas of my little | 


savings which you kindly offered to take care of 
for me, ma’am,” continued the abigall, with a mix 
ture of sarcasm and supesciliousness in her tone 
and manner. 

“Alicia, you must understand my present posi. 
tion,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, dashing away the tears 
which had started forth upon her long lashes, and 
speaking in an appealing tone. “ You see these 
men—and you can comprehend their mission.” 

“Yes, ma’am, { see the men,” rejoined Alicia, in 
a voice of dogged insolence: “and it’s precisely 
because I do see them hers that I want my wages 
and the moneg that’s owing to me. I don’t sup- 
pose a lady like you means to cheat a poor hard- 
working creature like me out of the pittance that 
happens to be due.” 

“ Aticia, 1 am incapable of cheating any one,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, her countenance flush. 
ing with sudden indignation. 

“T'm delighted to hear it, ma’am,” observed the 
abigail, with the most provoking doggeduess ; “ be- 
cause it’s a proof that you mean to pay me what's 
due and let me take myself off at once.” 

“Ig it possible that you intend to desert me at 
this moment?” exclaimed the unhappy lady, who 
now felt as if all the world were abandoning her. 

“T don't see how you can afford to keep me any 
longer, ma'am,” was the auswer; “and IJ really 
don’t feel inclined either to work for nothing or 
keep myself when out at service.” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert passed her handkerchief hastily 
over her countenance and endeavoured to subdue 
her emotions sufficiently to give a calm and digai. 
fied response to the lady’s-maid: but at the same 
instant the door was again opened—and the butler 
entered the room. 

He was a sleek, stout, comfortable-looking man, 
of middle age, and attired with great precision in a 
black suit: but his shirt-f#ill, oravat, and wristbands 
were of the finest linen and most snowy whiteness, 

Making a low bow, he advanced up to the sofa 
where his mistress was seated; and bending down 
towards her, said in a whispering tone fraught with 
the profoundest respect, “ Would it be convenient, 
madam, for you to settle my httie account ?” 

“What! you likewise have turned against me, 
Robinson?” cried Mrs. Fitzherbert, aloud. 

“I do not deserve such a reproach, ma'am,” an- 
swored the butler, in a soft tone and an insinuating 
manner, “But 1 must take leave to remind yeu, 
madam, with every sentiment of respect and every 
feeling of devotion, that I am responsible to the 
wine-merchant—the butcher—the baker—the gro- 
cer—and sundry other tradesmen; and that uniecs I 
liquidate their billa this very moraung, ma‘am, I shall 
be put to serious inconvenience ere night-fall.” 

* What do you mean, Robinson ?” demanded the 
lady. “ You are not responsible for my debts ” 

© But those persons hold that 1 am, madam,” re- 
plied the butlor. “ Atall events, individuals in my 
situation do not choose to quarrel individuals 
in their's—and consequently with all due submis- 
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sion and respect, I wish to see these little matters 
géttied at once.” 

But befor®*Mrs. Fitzherbert had time to make 
another comment upon the butler’s demands, the 
door was thrown open again, and the coachman 
entered the room. 

He was a short, stout, red-faced man, with small 
twinkling green eyes, and an air of dogged resolve 
apparent beneath the look of good-nature which 
first etruck the observation. He wore the powdered 
wig and the gorgeous liyery which a detestable 
fashion then imposed, and still imposes, upon that 
class of British serfs who belong to the grade of 
flunkeyism :—and always having hated the disgust- 
ing badge of slavery which he was compelled to wear, 
he was of a disposition by no means likely to allow 
an opportunity to pass of venting his spite upon 
any member, whether male or female, of that aris- 
tocratie class which upholds the system whereby 
& distinctive garb is given to the man-servant in 
the lordly dwelling as well as to the pauper in the 
workhouse or to the felon in the gaol. 

Darting a rapid glance of inquiry upon the lady’s- 
maid and the butler, and receiving from each of 
them as prompt a look expressive of a negative, the 
coachman made an awkward kind of a bow—for he 
wae @ clumsy man and had been engaged in Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s service solely on account of his 
obesity, fat persons being preferred by the rich 
folks for the office that he filled. 

“ Now, Matthews, what do you want?” demanded 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, her indignation once more tti- 
amphing over her affliction and bringing the blood 
to her cheeks, 

“Pioase, ma’am,” was the response, delivered in 
a hoarse tone which was habitual with the man, “1 
wait upon you as a deppitation——”" 

“ A what ?” cried the lady, io unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

“A deppitation from the domestics which is now 
assembled down in the servants’ hall,” continued 
the coachman; “and bein’ a deppitation from 
them—— 

“What does he mean, Robinson?” demanded 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, turning towards the butler. 

“He means a deputation, madam,” replied the 
individual thas appealed to: then, all his former 
blandness of tune and manner changing into a cold 
reserve which the slightest provocation would push 
into a haughty insolence, the butler added, “ And 
I really think, ma’am, with all due respect, that this 
is not the time to assume the aire of a great lady 
an@ affect ignorance of the man’s meaning just be- 
cause his pronunciation may be somewhat defective.” 

It a gisnce had the power to kill, the look which 
Mrs. £i‘zherbert threw on the butler would have 
transfixed him on the spot. Had she been the 
recognised wife of the Prince of Wales—had she 
been in the full enjoyment of the title of “ Her 
Royal Highness,” she could not have assumed at 
the instant a more majestic bearing nor a mien of 
haughtier grandeur. Her brows arched more 
nobly—her carriage grew more gueen-like—her 

hosom swelled mora superbdly,—aud this was all the 
work of a single hier. 
“ And now, Matthews, what is it?” she de- 
manded, turning once again towards the coach- 
han. 


“ Pleage, ma’am,” said this individosl, “I come 
on, the part of myself and them of my fellow-ser- 
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vants as isn’t here now at this present speaking. 
but is anxiously waiting below for me to go back 
to them to report the success of my arrand. And 
what I have to say may be summed up in a werry 
few words—which is, ma’am, we hopes and expects 
you'll pay us all the arrears of vages which is doo 
to us.” 

And having thus delivered himself, the coach- 
man cast a determined look around, not only upon 
his mistress, the butler, and the lady’s-maid, but 
likewise upon the two bailiffs who were standing 
apart enjoying the scene which we are relating. 

“T now perceive that your conduct towards me, 
is the result of a plan previously settled and re- 
solved upon,” said Mrs, Fitzherbert, sweeping her 
indignant glances around upon the three domes- 
tics: “for I did not fail to notice the look of intel- 
ligence which passed between you when Matthews 
first entered the room just now. That look asked 
as plainly as eyes can ever speak, whether you, 
Robinson, and you, Alicia, had been paid your 
demands upon me;—and the responsive glances 
which you both threw back, were significant of the 
negative. Now I am well aware that you are enF# 
titled to your wages—and I deeply, deeply regret 
that I cannot liquidate them in full at this moment. 
But I cannot: and even while explaining myself 
thus frankly, I must observe that the course which 
you, Robinson and Matthews, have adopted towards 
me is unmanly in the extreme—while your con- 
duct, Alicia, is unfeeling to a degree. I have 
now no more to say—uniess it be that I am going 
hence to a prison, but that in the course of this 
day or to-morrow, I will borrow from my friends 
enough to pay all I owe to my servants.” 

And Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose voice had begun 
to faulter only when she made so unmistakable an 
allusion to a debtor’s gaol, now turned abruptly 
aside and concealed her face in her handkerchief. 

“ We are robbed as completely as if our packets 
was picked!” exclaimed the coachman, at the top 
of his hoarse, rough voice, while he stamped his 
foot savagely down upon the floor. 

“Its a dead take-in--a downright cheat,” 
screamed the lady's-maid, in thrilling tones that 
vibrated with hysterical rage. 

“Every sentiment of respect which I lately ox- 
perienced towards Mrs. Fitzherbert, has now eva- 
porated,” said the butler; “and I must candidly 
and freely confess that I agree with the remarks 
which have fallen from Mr. Matthews and Miss 
Alicia. In a word, we ure all the victims of a mere 
adventuress.” 

“ The idea of such a pauperised upstart-creatur’ 
a venturin’ to put a man like me into such a cussed 
toggery as this!” exclaimed the coachman, tossing 
his powdered wig indignantly on one side and 
throwing off his lace-bedizened coat on the other. 

“A lady who takes a butler shonld be able to 
pay him,” said Mr. Robinson: then, with all the 
bitterness of sarcasm which the natural malignity 
of his disposition could enable him to throw into 
his language, he observed, “ Even the very lowest 
of kept women always pay their servants whom 
they are obliged to turn off hecause they them- 
selves are turned off by their paramours.” 

“To be sure!” added Alicia: “ the common street 
walker takes care of her servants———” 

“ And therefore I'm sure the prostitute of fashion 
able life ought to do the same,” remarked the butler 
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“ Begone, vile wretches!” exclaimed Mra. Fitz- 
herbert, starting from the mournful reverie into 
which she had fallen, and springing at the same time 
from the sofa, her whole frame quivering with indigna- 
tion, her cheeks glowing with the hue of crimson, and 
her eyes lighting up into the brightest fires. ‘“ Be- 
gone, [ say—and dare not to level your foul slander 
against me!” 

“ Hey-dey ! what does all this mean ?” cried Alicia. 
“Slander indeed! I suppose it’s no slander to say 
that you lived with the Prince as bis concubine——” 

“And was bundled out neck and crop t’other 
day,” observed the coachman. 

“ Like any cast-off slipper,” added the butler. 

“Oh! if I dared but proclaim the truth!” mur- 
mured the unhappy lady, flinging herself back upon 
the sofa and pressing her hands against her throbbing 
brows, as if she could thereby steady their violent 
pulsation. “Leave me—I beseech you to leave me! 
{f you will not obey my wish as a command, you 
will grant it as an act of mercy,” she said, in a more 
audible voice and with a manner expressive of urgent 
entreaty. 

“Well, let us take ourselves off, Mr. Robinson,” 
said Alicia. “I’m sure I don’t know how I shall 
ever get a place again, after being in the service of 
such a characterless demirep as this.” 

“ A harlot without even a pension!” observed the 
butler, in a tone of the deepest disgust: so that it is 
fair to suppose that Mrs. Fitzherbert would have ap- 
peared less blameable in his eyes had her name been 
foisted on the pension list, along with those of the 
Dukes of Grafton, St. Albans, Richmond, and Cleve- 
land, and other nobles who enjoy the hereditary right 
of plundering the Public Treasury simply because 
they are descended from some of the lascivious 
wretches who prostituted their persons to that exe- 
crable monarch Charles the Second. 

“Ah! 'tis a reg’lar break-up—a awful smash,” ob- 
served the coachman, volunteering the remark by 
way of appendix to the last one which had fallen 
from the lips of the butler. “ There’s a many people 
will be ruined by this here woman's fall,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to Mrs. Fitzherbert; “and some 
poor wictims of creditors will go and drown or hang 
theirselves when they hears that everything has gone 
to pot and the lady herself laid up safe in lavendar. 
But that’s the way with them strumpets which gives 
theirselves the airs of Royalty for a time and then 
tumbles down into their natral sphere. What wexes 
me most of all, is to think that I ever put on that 
cussed wig and this trumpery gew-gaw livery just to 
please the wanity of a creatur’ as will come down to 
be a reglar street-valker arter all.” 

“ ‘Yes—and we shall yet see her picking oakum in 
Bridewell!” hysterically shrieked forth Miss Alicia 
as she bounced out of the room. 

“ Having no sentiment of respect left, and wonder- 
ing that I could ever have entertained any at all,” 
said the butler, “I not only echo the anticipation of 
the last apeaker, but likewise confidently hope to see 
it speedily fulfilled.” 

“And now we may all take ourselves off, as 
thoroughly swindled and robbed as ever a set of 
poor hard-working devils was,” growled the coach- 
man. 

But Mrs, Fitsherbert’s ears caught not these vol- 
leys let off by the retiring enemy—for she had 
fainted ! 


When she returned to consciousness she found 
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herself lying upon the sofa, with Mr. Nathan Crimp 
bending over her and sprinkling water en her conn- 
tenance—while his man Jack held the besin into 
which the bailiff thrust his dirty fingers in order to 
switch off the drops of the cooling element in the 
most convenient manner. 

Hastily and somewhat haughtily thanking the 
two officers for their attention, Mra. Fitzherbert 
begged them to grant her an hour’s grace ere they 
insisted on her removal to a lock-up house;—and 
this boon being accorded, she penned half-a-dosen 
letters to intimate friends, whose pecuniary succour 
she earnestly requested “to save her from a most 
painful difficulty.” 

But when she rang the bell for the purpose of 
despatching her servants with those missives, Mr. | 
Nathan Crimp very candidly informed her that ahe 
need not expect any response to the aummons, inas~ 
much as the domestics had one and ali quitted the 
house while Mrs. Fitzherbert was lying in a state of 
unconsciousness, The lady’s cheeks flushed with 
indignation for a few moments, and then became 
ghastly pale, as she bit her quivering lip; tears also 
started forth upon her cheeks,—tears of mingled: 
humiliation and rage—and not the first tears, either, 
which she had shed that morning! 

Yes—it was indeed true: every one of the servants 
had departed, with a previous intimation to Mr. 
Crimp that they should send for their boxes in the 
course of the day ;—and thus was Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
house as completely and as suddenly abandoned by 
all the dependants as if the plague had manifested 
itself in her own person. 

Mr. Nathan Crimp now offered to take the lettera 
for Mrs. Fitzherbert and await the answers at the 
houses where they were to be delivered; and to this 
proposal she was glad to assent. The bailiff’s fol. 
lower was however left behind to keep a strict watch 
upon the lady; and thus was the brilliant Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,—the wife of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Walea—the lately courted, worshipped, 
adored genius of the fashionable world,—thus was 
she, we say, deseited by her dependants and left to 
such care as a bailiff and his man might choose to 
take of her! 





CHAPTER CLXVIL 


THE LADY OF QUALITY’S ABISTOCRATIO ACQUAINT- 
ANCES. 


AtrHouen Mr. Nathan Crimp saw as plainly as 
possible that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s circumstances were 
in a very desperate condition, yet he was shrewd 
enough to calculate that a lady who had occupied 
such an elevated position in the fashionable world 
could not be utterly destitute of friends or denuded 
of resources; and he therefore saw every chance 
of being well remunerated for any little services he 
might perform or any indulgences he might allow. 
The instinct of rats teaches them to abandon a 
house which is on the point of falling; and thus 
did the selfishness of the menials thenf to 
hurry away from the scene of the crashing fortunes 
of their mistresa. This fact had certainly led Mr. 
Crimp to believe that the break-up with Mrs. Fita- 
herbert was complete: bat still, ag we hava ob- { 
served, he felt pretty certain.of recompense for his 
own services, 
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Provided therefore with the half-dozen letters, 
Mr. Nathan Crimp set out on the mission which 
he had undertaken; and, calling a coach, he or- 
dered himself to be driven in the first instance to 
Lady Singleton’s mansion in Clarges Street. 

On alighting at the splendid abode, Mr. Crimp 
knocked and rang in a somewhat authoritative 
manner: for he considered that he was now per- 
forming the part of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s friend and 
therefore derived a certain dignity from that posi- 
tion, 

-@ Well, what is it, my man?* demanded the 
hall-porter, surveying Mr. Crimp with a somewhat 
suspicious eye. 

“Is your missus at home?” asked the bailiff, 
assuming a look and manner of awful import- 
ance. 

“D’ye mean the housekeeper or cook—which ?” 
exclaimed the hall-porter, pursing up his mouth 
pompously when he had put the question. 

“XY mean Lady Singleton — that’s which,” re- 
sponded Mr. Crimp, “So you'll just be so kind as 
to give her this here dokiment—you may take your 
davy it isn’t a writ—and tell her as how the genel- 
man which brought it is a-waiting her ladyship’s 
pleasure.” 

“What name shall I say?” inquired the hall- 
porter. 

“What name—sir? Nathan Crimp, if you must 
know,” was the prompt reply. 

The countenance and manner of the hall-porter 
changed in an instant: it was ice suddenly thaw- 
mg—or rather turning into the most dulcet honey. 
For the fact was that the man understood the 
bailiffs answer to be precisely this :—“ What name? 
Sir Nathan Crimp, if you must know.” The con- 
sequence was that the liveried fanctionary was 
aeized with the conviction that the shabby-looking 
visitor was some eccentric baronet not over par- 
ticular in his toilette, but probably very rich;— 
and he therefore, without any more ado, ushered 
the sheriff's-officer up into the drawing-room— 
throwing open the door and bawling out in the 
usually ceremonial manner, “Sir Nathan Crimp |” 

Lady Sing!2ton was the widow of a baronet whose 
family was distinctly traceable back (thanks to the 
inventive genius of certain clever dealers in vanity- 
fictions at the Heralds’ College) to the reign of 
William Rufus. Her ladyship was now in her 
fiftieth year; and when inheriting her late hus- 
band’s immense fortune, she had carefully pre- 
served all his ancestral pride likewise. She was 
childless: some distant relative of her deceased 
husband had succeeded to the baronetcy, while she 
secured all the broad lands and the hoarded cash; 
and she was therefore on the look out fora new 
matrimonial venture. 

At the precise moment when the bailiff was so 
pumpously announced by the hall-porter as Sir 
Nathan Crimp, Lady Singleton was seated in the 
drawing-room with her “toudy,” or “companion.” 
A toady, or companion, is a poor gentlewoman who 
wants a home and everything else, and is therefore 
glad to accept all tho«« Fequisites upon conditions 
which, H not absolutely specified in a verbel or 
written ssh are generally understood, For a 
toady faust be a woman of cheerful disposition, or 
at least myst invariably seem to be cheerful ; 


reuse never. give way to bad spirits—v.ever have 4 


never be out of sorts-——never grumble 















at anything —never be discontented. On the con. 
trary she must be satisfied with everything that the 
lady with whom she lives may say or do: she must 
never contradict—never have an opinion of her 
own—never see with her own eyes, nor hear with 
her own ears, nor think with her own mind: in 
fact, she must perform all those functions through 
the organs and senses of her patroness. She 
must always be prepared to go out when the lady 
goes out, or stay at home when the lady stays at 
home: she must nurse and coddle the lady when 
she is ill, and put up with all her caprices, whims, 
and fancies when she is well, She must always be 
ready to become a scapegoat, as well as an object 
against which her patroness may vent a passing 
il-humour: she must carry the prayer-book to 
church on Sunday, and hold the lap-dog on her 
knees in the carriage ;—and she must take excel- 
lent care not to draw towards herself that admira- 
tion or those attentions on the part of the other 
sex which are looked upon as the rightful mono- 
poly of her patroness. These are the duties and 
functions of a toady; and for the discharge of the 
same she is lodged, fed, salaried, and rewarded with 
cast-off gowns into the bargain. 

Lady Singleton, then, was with Miss Jukes, her 
“companion,” when the bailiff was announced. 
Miss Jukes was forty-two years of age~—short, 
stumpy, fat, and good-humoured : Lady Singleton 
was tall, scraggy, and prim. The high-sounding 
name of Sir Nathan Crimp made them both start; 
—and when they fixed their eyes upon the dirty, 
half-shabby, and half-flashy appearance of the 
bailiff, they were rather shocked for a moment. But 
the same thought which had already struck the 
hall-porter, simultaneously sprang up in the minds 
of those ladies; and they accordingly concluded 
that the visitor must be some eccentric baronet or 
knight, whose enormous wealth was perhaps so no- 
torious as to counteract any disagreeable results 
which might arise to himself in consequence of 
the neglect apparent in his toilette. 

The hall-porter placed a chair for the bailiffs 
accommodation, and then withdrew. Crimp seated 
himself on the edge of the chair—crushed his hat 
nervously between his knees—plucked up a spirit 
—and said, “Beg pardon, ladies—but I'm a friend 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, which is a lady not unbeknown 
to you——” 

The widow and Miss Jukes exchanged rapid 
glances, as much as to say, “ What extraordinary 
English our new friend talks;:” but the announce- 
ment that he was a friend of Mrs. Fitzherbert dis~ 
armed them of any suspicion which the little gram- 
matical solecisms might have engendered con- 
eerning him. 

“ And pray how is that dear lady?” inquired Miss 
Jukes. “It is a week since you saw your excellent 
friend Mrs. Fitzherbert,” added the toady, turning 
towards Lady Singleton. 

“Jt is, my dear,” reaponded the wealthy widow. 
“T have been very neglectful in not calling upon 
her: but really what with Lady Pooke’s card-party 
-the Honourable Mrs. Duleimer'a drum—the 
Countess of Blandingford’s rout-——~” 

“Oh! yes, indeed, my dear Lady Singleton, you 
have been go very, very gay Guring the past week !* 
exclaimed Miss Jukes. “But then, you know, you 
are 80 much sought afer—such a favourite——-” 

“Weil, perhapa I am, my dear,” seid Lady Sin 
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gieton, complacently. “Society is very kind to 
me—society spoils me—I am its pet child-——~” 

“ Rayther a old child—up’ards of fifty, I take it,” 
muttered Crimp to himeelf. 

“What did you say, Sir Nathan?” inquired Lady 
Singleton, with a bland smile that showed her 
false teeth. 

“I was a-saying, ma’am, that I shouldn't have 
took your ladyship to me more than five or six and 
thirty —there or thereabouts,” responded the bailiff. 
“Well, I never!” ejaculated Miss Jukes, as if 
lost in-amasement. “ Did you ever know such an 
accurate guess? Really, Sir Nathan, you must be 
quite a wizard to have hit so fully upon the truth 
respécting my dear Lady Singleton’s age.” 

“Lord bless ye, ma'am,” cried Mr. Crimp, 
winking at Miss Jukes in a very knowing man- 
ner; “I'm one of the downiest coves at that there 
kind of thing in all England. But about our dear 
Mrs. Fitzherbert—-I spose you've both on you the 
greatest esteem and respeck for that lady.” 

“LI would go to the end of the world to serve 
her !” exclaimed Lady Singleton, emphatically, 

** And Pil be bound to sry t’other lady would go 
to the devil for the same purpose?” remarked the 
bailiff, pointiug his dirty fore-finger at Miss Jukes. 
“T vertaivly would go very great lengths for Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,” said the toady: then, getting up 
under pretence of poking the fire, she whispered 
rapidly in the ears of her patroness, “ Depend 
upon jt this Is a sporting baronet—a regular coun- 
trv squire.” 

“ Just so, my dear,” returned Lady Singleton, in 
the same low and quick tone. “ Very vulgar—but 
very rich, I dare say.” 

Miss Jukes looked her assent to this opinion on 
the part of her putroness and resumed her seat. 

“By the bye,” said Lady Singleton, “I wonder 
whether it can be really true that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
has broken altogether with the Prince—or whether 
she has merely taken a separate establishment in 
consequence of the approaching marriage of his 
Royal Highness? Which do you think it is, my 
dear ?” asked the lady, appealing to Miss Jukes. 

“f¥ should really like to hear your opinion first, 
my beloved friend,” said the companion, in a tone 
of deferential entreaty. 

“ Well—I will frankly confess that I think the 
separation is only feigned on account of the ap- 
proaching marriage,” replied Lady Singleton. 

“And 1 agree with you perfectly,” exclaimed 
Miss Jukes, who would have said precisely the 
same had her patroness adopted the other opinion 
upon the subject. “And now perhaps Sir Nathan 
will give us Ale ideas——” 

“We'll come to that pint in a moment, ladies,” 
interrupted the sheriffs-officer. “Pm quite de. 
lighted to hear that your friendship for Mrs Fitz- 
herbert is so great~—” 

“ There is no sacrifice I would not make for her,” 
exclaimed Lady Singleton. “ She should command 
all my fortune, were she aver unfortunately placed 
in a situation to require such a manifestation of 
my love and esteem. You know, Miss Jukes, that 
I am sincere in what I now say.” 

“Toan conscientiously bear testimony to the tenth 
of your ladyship’s decierations,” sald the toady; 
“and no ove cau appreciate more deeply than my- 
Self the value, Adelity, and generous disinterested. 
neas of your ladyship’s friendship. In fact; do 
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not say it to flatter your ladyship—because I hate 
fattery——” 

“JT know you do, my dear,” observed the wealthy 
widow, quite seriously. “ But do tell me what you 
were about to say, even if it were to reproach me 
with some fault or failing.” 

“Well, my dear friend,” resumed Misa Jskes, 
adopting a tone of bland remonstrance and a look 
of gentle deprecation,—“ | am going to be vatidid 
with you, and I am about to reproach you with a 
fault. In fact, yon have oue very great failing — 
and that is, you are too generous. You will really 
ruin yourself outright if you go on in this manner. 
Your purse is constantly open—your hand is always 
in your pocket. A friend requires a loan poor 
relation craves assistance — the miserable and 
wretched of the lower orders beseech eleemosynary 
assistance,—and you never refuse ;~I do believe 
you could not say ‘ Nay.’ Now J think, Sir Wa. 
than,” added Miss Jukes, turning towards the 
sheriff's-officer, “you will admit with me that her 
ladyship does possess a very great failing, and that 
I was in the right to reproach her with it even at 
the risk of her friendship.” 

“Well, I don’t think her ladyship will feel her- 
self so aggrawated as to get up and punch your 
head for them remarks,” said the bailiff, who did 
not however see through the disgusting flattery 
and sickening fulsomeness of Miss Jukes’ proceed- 
ing. “ But I'm as happy as @ sand-boy to hear that 
her ladyship is so unkintmon generous: ‘eos vy, if 
you'll on’y just read that there letter which the 
flunkey laid on the table——” 

“I did not perceive any letter, Sir Nathan,” ex- 
claiined Lady Singleton. “Did you, Miss Jukes 2” 

“Oh! here it 18,” cried the toady, picking it ap 
from the carpet on whieh it had falien. “It is ad- 
dressed tu your ladyship, and is in the neyer-to-be- 
forgotten but ever-to-be-admired handwriting of 
our beloved friend Mrs. Fitzherbert.” 

‘* Be so kind as to read it, my cear,” said Lady 
Singleton. 

“Certainly,” returned Miss Jakes, with a moat 
amiable smile: and she proceeded to read the con- 
tents aloud in the ensuing mannet :— : 


“I know, my dearest Lady Singleto 3, that you will ‘he 
surprised to receive from me such a 4 ‘quest as the one I 
am about to make; but I likewise feel that 1 may address 
myself in full confidence to your frien Iship. I ‘have not 
time to enter into particulars: but Iwill expisin every- 
thing when we next meet. What I require is the loan of 
a couple of thousand guineas for a week or ten days, to 
save ine from a most painful difficulty.” 

“Good heavens! is this possible?” exclaimed 
Lady Singleton, snatching the note from the hands 
of the toady. “Yes—here is her signatare: and 
"is her handwriting beyond all possibility of doubt! 
To what difficulty does she allude, Sir Nathan ?— 
and why caunot you advance the money, since you 
are an intimate friend aad doubtless arioh man ?” 

“J advance the blunt!” cried Crimp, throwing 
himself back in his chair and bursting iate an up- 
roarious fit of laughter. “ Well, ’m damned if ever 
I heard anything better than that. By Jjingo! i2 
beats cock-fighting hollow! I advances the tin |— 
ha! ha! hat” 

“ And wherefore should you not, Sir Nathen ?” 
demanded lady Singleton, now looking uncommonly 
demure, and even exohauglng a suspicions glance 
with Mise Jukes. 
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sponded Crimp. 
aud get keshed at the banker’s at once——” 


Miss Jukes t” 

“I never knew apy one more so,” answered the 
companion. 

“Come, now-—no palavering about the matter,” 
exclaimed Crimp. “ You've told me how much you 
love Mrs. Fitzherbert—and how you'd sacrifice all 
your fortune to do her a service—and now the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. ‘Cos I'll be very candid with 
you, ma’am—and therefore the truth is that there's a 
writ out agin Mrs. Fitsherbert for two thousand 
pounds and odd; and if so be she don’t settle in an 
hour or so, she'll have to go to a lock-up.” 

“Then her rupture with the Prince és complete t” 
cried Lady Singleton and Miss Jukes, as if speaking 
wm the same breath. 

“I'm afeard it be,” said Crimp. “ The more’s the 
pity—'coa now the dear lady’s on'y chance is in the 
good feslin’s of her friends——” 

“ And pray, Sir Nathan, why do you not pay the 
money, [ ask once more?” exclaimed Lady Single- 
ton, drawing her prim form up to the full extent of 
its demure lankiness. 

“TF can't make out why you and t’other lady keep 
on calling me Sir Nathan,” said Crimp ;: “ ‘cos you'd 
better know the truth at vonce, and then you'll see 
why it isn’t possible for me to come down with the 
stumpy. Ina vord, then, I’m the hofficer which 
has made the caption—and my man has got Mrs 
Fitzherbert in custody at this present speaking. Now, 

BN mmrrnes? 

“What! you are not’s baronet, then?” shrieked 
Lady Singleton, starting to her feet and surveying 
Mr. Nathan Crimp with mingled disgust and sus- 
picion. 

“ Nor even a li night?” screamed Miss Jukes, rush- 
ing to the bell. 

“Neither von nor t'other—and be damned to 
them !"" was Mr. Crimp’s very emphatic ejaculation. 
“ But what is all this pother about ?” 

“ Leave the rom, sir!’ cried Lady Singleton. 

“Yes—be of with you :” exclaimed Miss Jukes, 
ringing the bell frantically. 

“But what answer shall I convey back to Mre 
Fitzherbert!” «emanded Crimp, dismayed at the 
sudden turn whish the aspect of aflaire had taken. 

“I deeply regret, sir, that I have no money to 
lend,” said Lady Singleton, in a severe tone. “ Mrs, 
Fitzherbert is an extravagant woman—and she must 
pay the penalty of her thoughtlessnesa,” 

“To be sure!” cried Miss Jukes. “It serves her 
qtte right.” 

“She is a proud upstart,” continued Lady Sin- 
gleton. 
ae And therefore her fall is merited,” observed the 

ady.” 

“She can go to prison, for anything I care,” ex- 
claimed the worthy lady. 

* “ And she maywot there too, without my breaking 
my heart on her account,” added Mise Jukes, 

At this moment the door was opened--and the 
hall-porter, accompanied by two tall footsen in gor- 
geous liveries, rushed into the room, the violent 
ringing of the bell having alarmed them. - 

“Purn that person out of the house,” exclaimed 








© Why, because it would be rayther too good,” re- 
“But I suppose you'll make no 
difficulty in writing out a cheque which I'll run off 








“You are really very accommodating, sir,” inter- 
rupted Lady Singleton. “Don't you think he is, 
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Lady Singleton, pointing with unmitigated disgust 
at the bailiff “ He is an impostor.” 

« A thorough impostor,” echoed Miss Jukes. 

“And if Mrs, Fitsherbert should call or send,” 
continued Lady Singleton, “mind that I am not at 
home.” 

* And never shall be at home any more to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert or any one from her,” added Misa Jukes, 
with a look of bland appeal to her patroness. 

“ Quite correct, my dear,” said Lady Singleton, 
toxrsing her head indignantly. “I always thought 
that Mra. Fitsherbert was a low creature end no 
credit as an acquaintance.” 

“‘Yes—and you always said ae much to me, I am 
sure,” cried Miss Jukes, “The airs that she has 
given hereelf !—and the way she has come down ! 
It's quite a judgment on her for her frailty,” added 
Miss Jukes, who had three bastard children living 
at a farm-house in the country. 

“You're right, my dear—it’s a visitation of Provi- 
dence on her head for her sins,” remarked Lady 
Singleton, whose profligacy in her younger days was 
notorious to all but her besotted husband: and he, 
good easy man, believed her to be a paragon of virt.e. 

But we must Jeave this immaculate Jady and her 
equally well-principled “ companion” to pass their 
comments upon the fallen Mrs, Fitzherbert, while 
we follow Mr. Nathan Crimp, who, having been 
very unceremoniously bundled out of Lady Single- 
ton’s mansion, proceeded in the hackney-coach to 
the not less splendid abode of the Dowager-Mar- 
chioness ef Banbury in Park Lane. 

During the ride thither Mr. Crimp revolved in 
his mind which was the best course to adopt; and 
it struck him that on this occasion he would repre- 
sent himself as the mere messenger entrusted with 
a confidential communication, and in that capacity 
await the result. Accordingly, on arriving at the 
gate of Lady Banbury’s superb dwelling, he gave a 
modest ring, and assumed no airs when questioned 
by a porter clad in such a radiant livery thac if the 
sun had happened to be shining at the time the 
presence of that magnificent specimen of funkeyism 
must have been perfectly bewildering. 

“Walk in, my good fellow,” said this tremendous 
individual, addressing Mr. Crimp with the most 
patronising urbanity. “Sit down in the ball—don’t 
be afraid—we shan’t eat you up—althgugh I des-say 
the appearance of such a place must be rather over- 
powering to one unaccustomed to such splendour. 
Ah! poor man, I pity you—dweller in some baok 
slums as you no doubt are !” 

“It’s exceedin’ kind of you to sympathise with 
me,” observed Mr. Crimp, who could have said if 
he had chosen that he had a well furnished house of 
his own in Chancery Lane: but as he was resolved 
to try the effect of humility in the present instance, 
he followed the porter into the marble ball with as 
much apparent deference as a pauper is compelled 
to show to the pompous beadle who conducts the 
wretched being to the workhouse. 

“Aud now where's the letter?” demanded ths 
porter, 

“ Here, air,” replied Mr. Nathan Crimp. 

The countenance of the porter brightened up ia an 
iustant when he heard himself addressed as “ Sir 3” 
and, patting Mz. Crimp upon the shoulder in a pa- 
ternal manner, he sald, “Now I'll be bound that 
ee eee ee Marchiouoss 
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“TY should indeed,” was the bailiff’s prompt 


reply. 

5 You shall then, my good feller—you shal], I 
can assure you,” resumed the porter. ‘ Here. 
George?’ he cried raising his voice to its 
highest key. 

“What ia it ?’? demanded a handsome youth 
of about sixteen or seventeen, and who was 


dressed as a page. “Did you call, Mr. 
Blossom ?” he said, as he emerged from a wait- 
ing-room that opened from the marble hall. 

‘Georgey, my boy!’ said the porter, who 
appeared to rejoico in the name of Blossom, 
“you will have the kindness to conduct this 
individual into the presence of her ladyship. 
raya tae important communication to make 

er,’ 

“Very good, Mr. Blossom,” said the hand- 
some _ “Follow me, my man,” he ob- 
sery are towards Crimp. 

Up a eplendid staircase they went—across a 
landing aromed with statues, vases, and pic- 


tures—along a passage mentee from the ceiling 
—and then into an ante-chamber where a couple 
of pages as handsome and as elegantly clad as 
George himself, were lounging before the fire. 
One leaf of a pair of folding-doors was instan- 
taneously thrown open by Crimp’s guide; and 
the bahff was ushered into a magmificent 
drawing-room, where an elderly lady was 
seated alone at one of the tables interspersed 
about. 

The page advanced with noiseless er 
towards her~—made a low obeisance—and said, 
“May it please your ladyship, @ person has 
called upon some important business.” 

The lady raised her eyes—darted a rapid and 
soarcely perceptible look of mingled fondness * 
and lascivious intelligence upon the beautiful 


outh—and then fixed her eyes upon Mr. 
athan Crimp, who respectfully placed Mrs. 

Fitzherbert’s letter before her. 
withdrew ;—and the bai- 


The handsome page 


liff now found himself alone with the Dowager 
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Marchioness of Banbury. 
her fiftieth year, retaining all the traces of a 
beauty that must have boen transcendently 
marvellous in her youthful days, but with a 
countenance modelled in a style that denotel 
the strongest passions, This sensuality of 
facial outline and general expression was how- 
ever moderated, though not altogether subducd, 
by the unassuming—indeed, the extremely 
plain apparel which the Marchioness wore : and 
that comparative homeliness of dress contrasted 
strangely with the costly elegance which cha- 
racterised the spacious apartment wherein she 
was seated. 

* What is your business, my good man?” she 
inquired, in a soft voice and mild demeanour. 

* Please your ladyship, l’ve brouht this here 
letter from Mrs. Fitzherbert,” said Mr. Nathan 
wae “and as it’s private and contiden- 


“Ah! IT understand,” interrupted the Mar- 
chioness, her whole countenance becoming sud- 
denly animated with delight. “Then you ure 
doubtless acquainted with the nature of its 
contents ?”’ 

“To be sure I be, your ladyship,”’ was the 
response. 

“And the favour, then, is granted—and the 
two thousand guineas will be accepted ?”” ex- 
claimed tho Marchioncss, speaking in a confi- 
dential tone. 

“How on earth 

ess—”” 

“Hush! not a word!” said the dowager, 
putting her finger upon her hp, winle the 
sheriff's officer, stopping short in his exclama- 
tions, gazed upon the lady with open-mouthed, 
staring, stolid wonder. “Sit down, my good 
man—sit down,” she said, pointing towards a 
chair: ‘you are evidently a person enjoying the 
confidence of my beloved, valued, and very 
dearest friend, Mrs. Fitzherbert. 1 suppose, 
therefore, that you occupy some situation in 
her household r-—or, perhaps,’ added the Mar- 
chioness, lowering her voice to the must mys- 
terious whisper,—‘ perhaps you are employed 
in the War Office ?” 

“Not quite ¢the!, ma'am,’ responded Mr. 
Nathan Crimp: “althongh I do held a hofficial 
capacity, as the sayin’ is . 

‘Ah! I thought as much!” ejaculated the 
Marchioness, looking very sly and very cunning 
indeed ; then, as she took up the Ietter which 
the bailiff had laid upon the table, she paid, 
“Well, I am really delighted to think that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert should have used such des- 
patch in complying with my request. [1 is o 
proof of friendship on her part which I shall 
never, never forget; and she may always rely 
upon my gratitude in return. Indeed, without 
this proof of her good feeling, I shall ever have 
remained the most devoted—the most sincere 
—the moat faithfol of her friends. And lam 
still more charmed at the promptitude of her 
compliance with my request, inasmuch as it 
fully proves the falsity of the idle tittle-tattlo 
which is now current concerning her, and 
which represents the rupture between hersolf 
and the Prince as complete: whereas I all along 
declared my firm conviction to be that it was 
- only @ concession judiciously made to public 
opinion, u.. the eve of an event which #0 closely 
regards Rei national ea ape ag 
approaching marriage is ye igh. 
sak with the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 

ok, 

“I’m very much afeared that your ladyshi 
is labouring under sume mistake or another,” 


She was a lady in 


could your ladyship 





said Mr. Nathan Crimp, who had listened with 
increasing bewilderment to the long speech just 
delivered. 

‘“What mistake f—how can there be any 
error ?”’ exclaimed the Marchioness of hanbury, 
now puzzled in her turn. “The matter is as 
plain and simple as possible; and since you are 
a person enjoying the confidence of my beloved 
friend Mrs. Fit zherbort, I will explain it to you 
in @ moment. Then the two thou- 
sand pounds shall be immediately forth- 
coming--——” 

‘That's exactly what I want, please your 
Jadyship,” cried the bailiff, chuckling at the 
thought of fingering so much coin and indulg- 
ing in the gratifying expectation of receiving 
from Mrs, Fitzherbert at loast a twenty-pound 
note for himeelf. 

“Well, then, you see that there can be no 
error,” resumed the Marchioness; “ because if 
you are empowered to receive the amount just 
named, jt is quite clear that the transaction is 
complete—and this note, wnich dear Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert has sent me by you and which I will 
now at once proceed to open, wmnquestionably 
coutains the intelligence——” a 

“It rolates to the two thonsand guineas, sure 
enough,” exclaimed Mr. Crimp. ‘“ But as for 
my service in return-—or any transaction com- 
pleted-—Dim as entirely at sea as your ladyship 
seems to be yourself.” 

“Vhis is most extraordinary!” cried the 


dowager. ‘Do let us understand each other, 
ce before I open this letter. It will be much 
etter.” 


> 


“Sol think, ma'am.” observed Mr. Nathan 
Crimp. ‘Well, then—vou speak frst, and 
tell me what your notion of the business 
is.” 

“Ti lies in a nutshell, my good man,” said 
her ladyship. ‘The day before yesterday I 
wrote to Mrs. Fitzhorbert requesting her to 
use her great influence to obtain a rogiment 
for my sccond son, Lientenant-Colonel Lord 
Willesden. In that note I hinted that if 
Mrs. Fitzherbert knew any poor person to whom 
she would like to present a couple of thou- 
sand pornds, that sum should be placed at 
her disposal for such a purpose. And now 
therefore, you perceive that the transaction is 
doubtless comploted-—and that you have been 
sent to give w receipt for the umount just 
named,” 

“Then your ladyship was never more mis- 
taken in your Ife,’ exclaimed Crimp ; 
“although I dessay that if you will only assist 
Mrs. Fitzherbert in her present. difficulties, 
she’ll get’ yonr sun made not only a Colonel, 
but also a Harchbishop, whenever who rekivers 
her power over the Prince,” 

“What do I hear? —what do you mean?” 
cried the Dowuger-Marchioness of Banbury, 
rising from her seat and now drawing herself 
up with all the stately haughtiness which 
England’s insolent Aristocracy know so woll 
how to arscune. “Mrs. Fitzherbert has lost 
her influence, you say P—and she is involved in 
troubles 2” 

“ Terrible ones, may it please 
exclaimed Crimp. ‘Be so kin 
her iettor.” , 

“It is scarcely necessary,” observed the Mar- 
chionesa, torxsing the missive away from her 
with mingled aversion and disgust, “ You can 
toll ine in a fow words what the woman wants 
tle me, although I now more than half sus- 
pect.’ 

“She hopes and trusts that your ladyship, 


your ladyship,”’ 
ae to perooge 
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for friondship’s sake, will lend her a couple of | She hated “the 


thousand guineas fora foo days,” exclaimed Mr. 
Crimp, in as meek and humble a tone as he 
| could poasibly bring himself to adopt—although 
he had a presentiment that his visit to the 
Marchioness would prove at last as abortive 
as his appeal to Lady Singleton 

“Friendship !” ejaculated the Dowager, 
her face becoming purple with anger. ‘‘ How 
dared the upstart Mrs. Fitzherbert to ro- 
present herself as tho friend of the Mar. 
chioness of Banbury? No—thank God ! there 
was never any friendship between us. I tole- 
rated the woman—and that was all. But 
I always despisud her vanity and foresaw 
that her pride would have a fall; and I am 
glad that the catastrophe has occurred. It 
will be a lesson to such women in future. 
Indeed I am much to blame that I ever 
permitted a porson of such a loose character 
and such disreputable morals to cross my 
threshold. Good morning to you!” 

And the Marchioness stalked away, with 
the majestic bearing of an empross, to the 
farther end of the room, while Mr. Crimp 
sneaked off as discomfited and crest-fallen as 
he w6ll could be. 

On reguining the hackney-coach, he was on 
tho point of desiring the driver to return 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house—for he had no 
courage to apply in any other quarter on her 
behalf: but a second thought prompting him 
to give the experimental affair one more trial, 
he hastily examined tho addrerses of the four 
remaining letters, and selected the Dowager- 
Countess of Montgomery as the noxt per- 
sonage to be applied to. Mr. Nathan Crimp 
accordingly drove to Grafton Street; and 
on alighting at the splendid mansion of 
which the reader has been already  intro- 
duced on a former occasion, ho rang the 
bell—dolivered the letter—and quictly seated 
himself in the hall to await the result. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed-—-and at the 
expiration of this interval the footman who 
had taken charge of the note, reappeared 
with a request that Mrs. Fitzhorbert’s mes- 
senger would step up-stairs. This invitation 
struck Mr. Crimp as a favourable augury: 
and it was with considerable alacrity that 
he followed the gorgeously-clad domostic to 
an apartment where the Dowager-Countess 
of Monigomery was seated in company with 
half-a-dozen ladios of rank and fashion. 

The Dowageor-Countess herself was a very 
fing woman, considering hes ago, which was 
ussuredly vorging towards sixty, despito of 
the oxquisite skill wherewith the appliances 
of art wore used to conceal the ravages of 
time. In her carlicr yoars she must have 
been as eminently handsome us the Mar- 
chioness of Bunbury; indeed evory feature 
of her countenance and every contour of her 
person retamed the traces of former beauty. 
Her lirge dark eyes were piercing as arrows 
and still full of firo; and in her faee was 
reflected the indomituble decision of her cha- 
racter, Haughty, proud, selfish, and unprin- 
opie she was one of those hoartless women 
who care not, so long as they can achiove 
the aggrandizoment of their pas if millions 
of hard-working Englishine?? should perish of 
starvation. She was, indeed, veritable type 
of the British peoross—narrow-minded, pre- 
judiced, intolerant, luxurious, avaricious, ex- 
travagant, and cold-blooded tu a degree. In 
her younger days she had been an intri- 
guant in love : now she meddled in politics. 


eople” as ey as she 
could: she firmly believed in the divine right 
of Kings; she looked upon Charles I as a 
martyr—and she thought that the “lower 
orders’’ were only fitted to remain the serfs 
and slaves of the “upper classes.’ And 
these are sentiments of ninty-nine out of 
every hundred ladies in the higher grades 
of English society. 

On the present occasion, the Dowager-Coun- 
tess had several titled visitrosses staying with 
her in Grafton Street. They were all of 
high rank, and great wealth; and they there- 
fore despistd ‘avery one who had not the 
sume claims to consideration. Tho pride of 
each was sufficient to fill infinite space; the 
virtue of each might be compressed with- 
out much difficulty into the smallest pill. 
box. For be it well understood—and wo 
proclaim this has our honest, sincere, and 
deliberate conviction—that, with a few ho- 
nourable exceptions—the titled ladies of this 
land are the most lascivious demireps in 
morals, the vilest hypocrites in religion, the 
most ostentatious counterfeits in their s0- 
called benevolence, the most heartless ants 
to their inferiors, and the most cordial haters 
of the working classes that can possibly exist. 
Prades in seoming, they are generally pros- 
titutos in sooth; and the scandalous laxity 
of their morals is displayed by the fact that 
numbors of the proudest families in the aristo- 
cratic sphere make a glory and a boast 
of being descended from the shameless and 
disgusting harlots who flourished as the mis- 
tresses of Charles IT. 

But to continue. It was in the splendid 
apartment where the Dowager-Countess of 
Montgomery was seated with her guests, that 
Mr. Nathan Crimp was shown. He was taken 
considerably aback on finding himself thus 
suddenly ushered into the presence of four 
or five elderly ladies all wearing huge tur- 
bans, and seated in a kind of awful grandeur 
upon the crimson velvet sofas—while three 
or four younger ladies were grouped in the 
bay-window and reading Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
letter with very great attention. But Mr. 
Crimp made his politest bow—ran his fingers 
through his greasy hair—crushed his hat 
under his arm —and endeavoured to look 
at his ease, though in reality he felt as 
uncomfortable as if he were going forth on 
a public scaffold to be hanged. 

“Pray what is your namo, my manP” asked 
the most majestic-looking lady of the whole 
ussomblage, and whom the bailiff therefore 
instantuncously set down in his own mind 
as the Dowager-Countess:of Montgomery. 

“My namo’s Crimp—Nathan Crimp, at your 
ludyship’s service,’ was the prompt reply. 

“And pray what has happened to our dear 
friend Mrs, FitzherbertP?’’ inquired the Dow- 
reer-Countess. “She alludes to somo difll- 
culty of a prinful nature; and we are all 
dytne with suspense to learn the terrible, aad 
truth.” 

“Well, it is rad enow, heaven knows,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Crimp, ‘flattering himself that 
he had at last fallen in with sympathctio 
souls, and that the advance of pecunisry sup- 
plies wonld necessarily follow. 

“T suppose, then, that the dear creature 
—I moan, our excellent friend, Mra. Fitz- 
herbort--has altogether broken off with a 
certain illustrious personage?’ remarked one 
of the ladies, apparently addressing herself 
to the Dowager-Countess, but in level- 
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ling her observation in an interrogatory sense 
at Mr. Nathan Crimp. 

“1 dare say this person can tell you, my 
dear Lady Brunel,” said the Dowager-Coun- 
tess; ‘‘for he seems to be in the confidence 
of our unfortunate friend.’’ 

“Well, ladies, I’m afeard there ain’t much 
doubt on that pint,’’ observed Mr, Crimp. 
“The truth is, you see, Mrs. Fitzherbert is 
regularly done up just for the moment; and 
the little request she makes in that there 
letter which them there young ladics is a- 
perooging, will save her from a werry orkard 
dilemmy, if so be the faviour which she re- 
kvires is granted.’ 

“Oh! we will attend to that part of the 
matter all in due time,” exclaimed the Dow- 
ager-Countoss, assuming a tone and look of 
such remarkable condescension that Mr. Na- 
than Crimp felt as certain relative to the 
two thousand guineas as if he had them 
mlpeesy buttoned up in his breeches’-pocket. 

“What her ladyship wishes,” said one of 
the elderly dames, likewise speaking in a 
bland tone and also unbending amazingly 
from the prim stateliness and icy rigidity 
which seems natural to her ;—‘‘ what her lady- 
ship wishes,’ she repeated, glancing towards 
the Dowager-Countess of Montgomery, “is 
to receive @ full, frank, and candid explanation 
of those painful embarrassments which she 
is so urgently called upon to alleviate.”’ 

“Nothing can be moro fairer or more 
straightfor’ard,’’ exclaimed the sheriff’s officer. 
** Well, then, the truth is, saving your lady- 
ship’s presence, that there’s a writ out again 
Mrs. Fitaherbert for two thousand guincas 
and up’ards, and all her servants has bolted 
off like shots, leaving the poor lady in a 
awful state.” 

“God bless me!” ejaculated the Dowager- 
Conntess, shaking her head ominously. ‘‘ How 
Ido pity her, the poor dear creature !”’ 

““T really could cry,’’ exclaimed Lady Brunel. 

“And I am crying,” said the elderly dame 
who had just now spoken; “it is heart-break- 
ing!’ she added, applying her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

The greatest sensation certainly prevailed 
in that room; and while the elder ladies 
manifested the most absorbing intorest in 
Mr. Nathan Crimp’s communications, the 
younger ones gathered nearer to him in order 
not to lose a word that might fall from his lips. 

“And so our dearest friend is thus cruelly 
abandoned by all the world?” said the Dow- 
ager-Countess of Montgomery. 

“Tf it wasn’t for my man Jack which is 
bearin’ her company,” returned Mr. Crimp, 
‘‘she would be all alone in that house of her’n 
at this bleased minute.”’ 

“Ah! you have a man there, then?” ex- 
claimed fade Brunel, who was the first to 
suspect what Mr. Crimp’s calling really was, 
her eldest son having more than once fallen 
into the hands of the harpies of the law 
and she having visited him in a sponging- 
house on one occasion. 

“Yes——my man’s at Mr. Fitzherbort’s,” said 
Crimp: “and if the debt isn’t paid presently, 
she'll have to go to my lock-up in Chancery 


Lane. That’s the naked truth, ledies—savin’ 
your presence—-—” 

“Pray who aro you, my good man?” de- 
mande the Dowager-Countese of Montgomery : 
Biever Tis A lges so deep rae ral 

which concerns my : 
Mrs. Fiteherbert——" : 
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“Ido suspect he’s what's called a sheriff's 
officer,” whispered Lady Brunel. 

“JT should faint at the bare notion,’ shrieked 
the elderly lady who a minute ago had pre- 
tended to wimper in commiseration of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s misfortunes. ‘Pray put me out 
of se ra at once, and ask that dreadful 
man what he really is,” 

“Who are you?” demanded Lady Brunel, 
addressing the query in a somowhat sharp 
and imporious tone to Mr. Crimp. 

“Vm the bailiff what’s arrested Mrs. Fitz- 
herbeort,’”’ was the answer; “and its out of 
sheer good natur’ and ’cos I pities her case 
that I’ve gone the rounds of her friends to 
seo what they'll do for her.” ; 

“Ah! then you have been elsewhere this 
morning on Mrs. Fitzherbert’s behalf,’ ex- 
claimed the Dowager-Countess interrogatively. 

“‘Indeed I have, may it please your lady- 
ship—and with no success at all,” said Crimp, 
wondering how much longer it would be 
ere the expected loan was forthcoming. 

‘Pray where have you beon, my man?” 
asked Lady Brunel; and every head was 
now stretched forward with cager curiosity 
to enable the ear to catch every syllible 
of Crimp’s reply whatever it might be. 

“JT went fust to Lady Singleton—next to 
the Marchioness of Banbury—and now I’m 
here,” he said, in @ measured manner: “and 
I hope and expect that I’ve got the right 
sow by tho tail at last.’’ 

“What does the fellow mean?” exclaimed 
the Dowager-Countess of Montgomery, sud- 
denly throwing off the mask of mildness 
and ussuming a demeanour full of indig- 
nation. ‘But it is just like the insufferablo 
impertinence of Mrs. Fitzherbert to send 
such a coarse vulgarian on her beggarly 
messages.” 

“she’s fallen from her pedestal at last!’ 
ejaculated Lady Brunel. 

“And she will never remount it again,” 
observed the elderly lady who was whim- 
pering at one moment, fainting the next, 
and now chuckling over the ruin of a fellow- 
crealure. 

“Well, this is a catastrophe !” exclaimed one 
of the young ladies. 

‘“She who only a few wecks ago was so 
is envied!’ observed another Honourable 

iss. 

‘“‘And with whom any of ua would have 
so cheerfully changed places!’ cried a third. 

“But it is just what we all expected,” 
remarked Lady Brunel; “and indeed what 
Mrs. Fitzherbert herself most richly de- 
serves.” 

“ Her babe has been most detestable!” 
exclaimed the Dowager-Countess, tossing her 
head indignantly, 

‘“‘And then her character—her example— 
positive contamination!” cried Lady Brunel. 
“T hope God will forgive me for having ever 
allowed my daughters to speak to such a 
creature,” 

“You may go, fellow!” observed the Dow- 
ager-Countess, flinging the intimation at poor 
Crimp with that sovereign insolence of which 
a member of England’s arrogant aristocracy is 
alone capable, 

And, more utterly orest-fallen than evor 
the poor devil slunk out of the aplondid 
mansion, as if he had been detected in the 
commission of a theft. He only breathed 
freely when, safely ensconced once more in 
the hackney-coach, he was borne ont of sight 
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of the patrician palace in which so fla- 
grant a specimen of aristocratic heartlessness 
ar been added to his experiences of human 

Q. 

And now, while Lady Singleton and Miss 
Jukes were discussing a succulent lunch and 
pouring into each other’s bosoms certain little 
confidences by no means corroborative of 
their good morals,—while, in the second place, 
the sanctified-looking Dowager-Marchioness of 
Banbury was toying with one of her hand- 
some pages on the drawing-room sofa,—and 
while, in the third place, the old Countess 
of Montgomery and her lady companions were 
commenting, with a true enjoyment and a 
lively zest, upon the downfall of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and laughing at the sucoess with 
which they drew Mr. Crimp ont and gleaned 
from him all those particulars that now fur- 
nished food for so much pleasant discussion, 
—while such, we say, were the proceedings 
in the several houses visited that day by the 
bailiff, this individual himself was returning, 
melancholy and dispirited, to the almost de- 
serted dwelling of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon 
when he alighted from the hackney-coach at 
the termination of his fruitless mission. On 
asconding to the apartment where he had 
left Mrs. Fitzherbert in the custody of his 
man Jack, he found the unhappy lady pacing 
the room in a condition of the most nervous 
suspense, while his follower was seated near 
the fire, contemplating tho blazing coals with 
an air of indifference to all beside. 

Tho failuro of Mr. Crimp’s crrand was in- 
stantaneously rend by Mrs. Fitzherbert in his 
face; and, clasping her hands together, she 
fell upon her knees, exclaiming with frantic 
wildness, “‘Oh, do not take me to prison—I 
ay wok you not to drag me hence! Grant me 
a few days’ liceonse-——”’ 

“Calm yourself, ma’am,” interrupted Mr. 
Nathan Crimp; ‘“‘you ain’t a-going to quod— 
on’y to my lock-up house.” 

‘But that is almost as bad as a prison !’’ she 
exclaimed, with a rending emphasis in hor 
words and despair in her looks. 

“Well, ma’am, I’ll make yer as comfortable 
as I can; but there you must Beet at 
vunce, too. None of your friends won’t do 
nuffin for you——” 

‘Friends, indeed!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, bitterly, as she rose from her suppliant 
posture. ‘The unfortunate have no frionds; 
on the contrary, I dare believe that many and 
many a heart, lately so full of envious and 
jealous feelings, will now rejoice at my down- 
all! Ah, 1 see by your looks that such is 
already the case,’ she cried, roading in the 
expression of the bailiff’s countenance the 
confirmation of her most galling fears. ‘But 
I will not now shrink from making one more 
trial of love and friendship,” she added, with 
inoreasing bittcrness of tone and excitement of 
manner; ‘and this last oxperiment shall be 
tested from the lock-up house, which is the 
threshold of the debtor’s gaol !’’ 

“Well, ma’am, what have you resolved 
upon ?’’ inquired Mr. Crimp, who, as the reader 
any have seen, did not possess a bad heart 
although the very nature of his calling had 
rendered selfishness the prominent feature in 
hia Snaracter: es 

ve resolved upon accompanying you 
forthwith,” said Mra. Fitzherbert, a speak- 
ing with the firmness of desperation, while her 

8 were as colourless as her cheeks. “TI have 
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also determined upon allowing forty-eight hours 
to elapse without making another effort to 
procure my liberation—-so0 that the whole 
metropolis may learn what has happened, and 
thus have leisure to comment upon the gene- 
rogity, manliness, and affection of him who 
permits all this to take place. a 
eight hours shall elapse in that manner,” she 
cried, with a virulent bitterness in her tone, 
and a glare of frenzy in her eyes; “ and then, 
if no notice be taken of mo in a certain 
quarter—then, I say, I will sond and demand 
asa right what I never would have accepted, 
much less besought, as a boon.” 

Having thus spoken, Mrs. Fitzherbert re. 
paired to her own chamber; and whilo Crim 
waited outside in the passage to assure himse 
that she did not give him the slip, the once 
courted and almost worshipped lady performed 
hor unassisted toilette. 

No tears now traced their pearly path adown 
her cheeks ; her oyes seemed to barn with the 
light of frenzy, and her face was flushed with 
the hectic glow of fever. The pulsations of 
her heart were rapid and abrupt :—the heay- 
ings of her bosom proved this. There was 
somothing awful about her—as if she had 
reached that crisis ol her destiny when suicide 
was an alternative as conspicuous to her 
view as the chance of redemption from her 
difficulties. In her brain was a sensation of 
hurry and confusion: she felt as never befory 
she had felt, either in the head or in the 
heart ! 

At length her toilette was completed; and 
apparelled in the most unpretending garb, she 
issued forth from her chamber. In her purse 
there were a few shillings; in a little casket 
there were a few jewels. But all her most 
procious gems, as well as her plate and other 
valuables, were already in pledge :—and thus 
was it that, standing upon the very verge of 
pauperism —friendless and alone—unattended 
by even a domestic, and unaccompanied by 
evon such sympathy as a hired abigail might 
have bestowed—the onco brilliant and magni- 
ficent Mrs. Fitzherbert entered the hackney- 
coach, and was driven off to the sponging- 
house in Chancery Lane. 


CHAPTER CLXVII. 
THE MONSTER-MAN. 


AGAIN have wo a scene of horror to depict: 
once more must we seek the churchyard by 
night, when the moon is shining pure and cold, 
and the silver stars spangle the deep blue vault 
of heaven. 

"Twas twelve o’clock--midnight,—that hour 
when even the revellers over the wine-cup look 
at cach other to imply that the moment for 
breaking up the orgie is at hand,—when the 
daughter of crime begins to think it fruitless 
to pace the street any longer or later that 
night, and turns her weary steps towarda the 
abode of pollution which she denominates her 
“home,’’—when the desperate suicide seeks 
the bridge from which the fatal lunge may 
be made without the fear of mo ion at 
such an hour,—when the convict inthe doomed 
cell of Neveee counts’ the stroke of St. 
Sepulchre’s clock, and calculates with a heavy 
—oh, so heavy a heart !—~that he has only 
eight hours more to live,—when the Cabinet 
Minister rises from the table in his private 
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office, where he has been concocting some fresh 
invasion upon the popular rights, and some new 
element of wealth, monopoly, or influence for 
the greedy, griping, heartless aristocracy,— 
when the gambler ia just beginning to feel 
exvited with the ruinous play which he pro- 
poses to continue until daybreak,—when the 
gorged alderman turns and moans upon & 
couch which, though of down, is made com- 
fortless by indigestion, and when the poor 
starving wretch tosses in his miserable garret 
whence famine repels evon the advance of that 
number which costs nothing,—when tho lean, 
pining, perishing needlowoman snuffs her soli- 
tary candle and sighs over the work which she 
dares not lay aside until she shall have pushed 
her heart-breaking toils farther and still deeper 
into the cold, cold night,—when the burglar 
steals abroad, with pistols and crape-mask, 
skeleton-keys and dark lantern, to do his 
dangerous, desperate work,—when music ro- 
sounds through the saloons of rank, wealth, 
and fashion, and the roseate floods of luxury 
gush forth from the joints in gilded shutters 
and between the folds of velvet curtains,— 
when in attics, and cellars, and on tho steps of 
street-doors, and in the entrances of courts, 
and under the dry arches of bridges and coal- 
wharfs, are gathered those wretched outcasts 
of society, and those inmumerable beings whom 
monopoly in all its detestable shapes excludes 
from the great community of labour, — and 
when, too, murder bares its red right hand 
and mingles its voice of terror with the dull 
moaning of the night-wind,—at this hour was 
it that the monster-man entered one of the 
churchyards in the north-wostern suburb of 
London. 

Ho was clad in that rough sailor-carb which 
he wore when last we beheld hin at his 
diabolical work ;—and beneath his jacket he 
carried the implement that was so necessary to 
hin in his nocturnal occupation. 

On entering the churchyard he pauscd—he 
leant against the gate over which he had just 
clambered—and dropping the shovel from under 
his rough coat, he covered his countenance 
with his hands and gruaned alond in mortal 

ony. 

™ Oh, God! what have I done thatI should 
thus be made the sport of an infernal halluci- 
nation—the victim of a horrible mghtmare ? 
But is it trne—oh, is it true that like a jackal 
I tear open the graves of the dead, and like a 
vampyre I prey upon them?’ Yes—it is no 
drcein—no delusion; ’tis a hideous, horrible, 
damnable reality—and even now—now—L feel 
the accursed influence creoping over me! Oh, 
it comes—-it comos, slow und chilling at first, 
like the gradual coiling of a slimy snake 
around the limbs ;—-and now it seems to burn 
on the surface of my fiexsh and tingle in my 
veins, a8 the sensation gains upon me! Oh, 
KpAre ine--apare me!” exclummed the wretched 
man, throwing ap lis arms in despau : *S spare 
ny —spare me!” he ened, ing rending voice, as 
he stretched ont bis bands towards the moon, 
that shone ike w erescont of silver. “ But 
what oan I do r-—how oan I combat against my 
dostiny ¢ It is my fate which [ am obeying: 
ike Cain om | atricken--liko Juday am I 
‘daomed—lii.e the Wandering Jew ag I carned ! 
And yet what evil have 1 done’ Cain mur- 
dered his brother Abel: never, nover have I 
shed a drop of human blood at all! Judas 
betrayed his Redeemer for thirty pivoos of 
silver: but never did I wrong afriend! The 
Wandering Jew strnck Christ when fainting 
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beneath the weight of His cross, as He bore it 
to Mount Calvary: but I never disavowed my 
Saviour—never forgot to pray to him night 
and morning! Wherefore, then, am I doomed Pf 
—wherefore am I fated ?— wherefore am [I 
cursed P Oh, it is not God who has fastened 
his ban upon me: it is the world that has 
made me an outcast! I am not the victim of 
heaven’s wrath—but of society’s injustice: I 
am not a sacrifice to the vengeance of Provi- 
dence—but to the tyranny of Man! I asked 
for work—and the demand was vain: I sought 
to eat the bread of industry—but starvation 
made its gaunt home beneath my roof. I was 
torn awny by ruthless tyrants from all whom 
I loved and held dear: and God only knows 
all that I have sinco endured—all that I have 
since become! The thought drives me mad— 
mad—mad! Wife, where art thouP In the 
cold, silent grave reposo thy remains. Children, 
where are yoP Oh, that some kind spirit 
would waft the answer to mine ears: for I have 
sought ye everywhero, my poor children—my 
beloved babes—and I can find ye not! No 
wonder, then, that I am mad—furiously mad— 
insanely, rabidly, raving mad !”’ 

And as the miserable wretch yelled foMh 
these last words, he tore his hair—beat hia 
breast violently—and dashed his open palms 
with all his might against his forchead, as if 
he sought to break in the wall of his brain. 

There were houses near enough for him to 
have been overheard: but perhaps the inmates 
slept soundly—or peradventure those whom 
the cries disturbed might have deemed them 
to emanate from the tipsy folly of some drunkard 
recling home. 

The bat swept over tho bead of the monster- 
man—the owl hootcd from the belfry of the 
church—and the raven croaked from the ad- 
jacent tree. Then all was stilli—all waa silent: 
—nnd the unhappy being leant against the 
gate—statue-like-—motionless. 

Suddenly the influence which he had already 
felt creeping over him,— that indomitable, 
irresistible influence which the monster-man 
regarded as his fate—his doom--the spell that 
urged him on to the accomplishment of a 
fearful destiny,—this mysterious and scarcely 
comprehensible influence it was which now 
seized upon him as if it were an enormous hand 
of iron that clutched him-- made him sprin 
with an ebrupt start from his reverie o 
profoundly absorbing woe—and endowed him 
with all the horrible vitality which was to 
concentrate its energies to the accomplishment 
of an infernal tusk. 

With a yell of despair—for the miserable 
being felt and comprehconded all the power and 
all the tendency of that influence which he 
could not resist, revolting and loathsome though 
it wore,—he picked up his spade—sprang on to 
the nearest tomb--and thence began to pase 
from monument to monument and stone to 
steno in the same way as on a former oo. 
CH TOT, 

Freynoully he stopped and hstoned: some- 
times he Iny down upon the flat stone of 
tumular masonry-~and then lis attention would 
be breathless ask his terror was appalling. The 
perspiration would break out all over him; 
bathed in the sweat of lis anguish, his limbs 
would nevertheless quiver and tremble aw if 
with an icy chillinoss. His hair would stand 
on end—hix eyes would glare with the light 
uf frenzy through the silver flood which the 
moon sent forth to fill the atmosphere. But 
when the canse of slarm—or, perhaps, in some 
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instances, the fancied cause—had passed, how 
sudden would prove the relief experienced by 
the unhappy wretch! The breath would come 
freoly again all ina moment—the limbs would 
recover their power—the blood would circulate 
aay Mao the perspiration would seem to 
evaporate instantaneously. Then onward would 
he go—proceeding from tomb to tomb as before, 
—now pausing to examine the ground be- 
tween—then straining his cyes to examine the 
appearance of some grave in the distance,— 
now giving vent to a sudden feeling of anguish 
in profound sobs—then remaining dumb, as if 
all his senses, all his faculties were for the 
time absorbed in that influence which shed 
its mysterious and appalling spells upon him. 

Oh! surely, surely the doom of that monster- 
man was very terrible!—surely he was some 
accursed being fulfilling a destiny of no common 
order ! 

But let us follow him now, ashe pursues his 
way from one tumular elevation to another. 

The moon is shining in all her silver purity 
—the stars are keeping company with the 
vestal of the night. Into the strongest relicf 
areathrown the salient features of the scene: 
into the darkest gloom are the shades flung. 
The striking contrast of the argentine bril- 
liancy and the sombre depth is ever insepa- 
rablo from a night thus splendidly moonlit ; 
—and amidst the light, the silence, and the 
picturesyue aspect of the whole scene, the 
dark form of that man moving from grave- 
stone to gravestone has something ominous in 
its appearance. 

But, ah! how he pauses again: and this 
time ’tis not to listen—’tis not in terror. No 
—'tis because he distinguishes a new-mado 
grave—and he looks well to the nuture of the 
intervening objects to assure himself how he 
may approach it in security. 

As on the former occasion, he moves cautiously 
from tomb to tomb untii he 1s close up to the 
verge of the mound so recently raised. It 
stood within a foot of a low tumular struc- 
ture, the sides of which were of brickwork 
supporting a large stone horizontally placed 
and whereun an inscription was placed. Lying 
flat with his face downwards upon this monn- 
ment, the midmght desecrator of churchyards 
was enabled to grope with his hands all about 
the immediate vicinage of the newly-made 
grave,—and at Jength finding a wire, for which 
he was evidently searching, he fingered it so 
delicately ag to prevent the slightest vibration, 
and then clipped it asunder with the pair of 
scissors which he invariably carried about his 
person. 

This being done, he fearlessly descended 
from the nee oourae tomb—dotached a large 
portion of the wire—threw the piece away— 
and then began to hollow out tho 
which an occupant had so recently 


rave to 
eon as- 


a aks 
t now appeared as if an infernal energy 
inspired him. Like Samson when pulling 
down the edifice upon his own head and the 
of his perseoutors, the monster-man 
seemed to acquire from some mysterious and 
superhuman source an amount of strength 
equivalent to the task which he had in hand. 
The perspiration poured off him—his gar- 
ments were almoat saturated with the moisture. 
As the moonlight streamed upon his coun- 
tenance, the veins upon his brow der like 
knotted cords beneath his skin. Straining at 
every nerve—-sweating at Abate pore— the 
moneter man pursued his toil, shovelling up 





‘the earth with incredible speed, and al! the 
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while swayed by a terror lest he should be de- 
tected in the horrible work ! 

At length the coffin was reached—the spade 
struck upon the hd—and the sound was as 
hollow as if tho dead insido had spoken in 
sepulchral tones—a little more earth to shovel 
out—and thon the way was cleared for tho 
raising of the coffin. This was speedily ac- 
complished ;—and when the long, narrow 
sinister-shaped thing lay upon the mound of 
Boil that had been thrown ont, the monster- 
man forced off the lid with his spade. is 
was the work of a few moments; then the 
winding-sheet was torn away—and upon the 
marble countenance of an elderly man did the 
moonlight pour its silvery flood. 

Yes—the corpse was that of a man long 
past tho prime of life, and whose appearance 
must have been venerable during bis latter 
years. He had not been dead many days— 
nor buried many hours: indeed, he looked as 
if he were but serenely sleeping—for as yet 
there was nothing loathsome in the aspect of 
the corpse. 

For a few moments—nay, for upwards of a 
minute-— did the monster-man gaze intentlyigd 
upon the face of the dead: and then a deg 
perate struggle seemed suddenly to arisii 
within his own breast — increasing all in ax?9 
instant to a frightful pitch, as the sea when * 
the squall sweeps over it is lashed up into 
surging billows quick as the eye can wink. 

Was he battling with the wild hurricane of 
some passion claiming the mastery over him ? 
—was he fighting against some ferocious 
craving which was rapidly acquiring strength 
and power? was he warring with some de- 
moniac instinct from which all his better 
feelings revolted? Yes—it must have been 
so: for he writhed fearfully—he twisted his 
form about as if it were a huge piece of rope 
that was thus undulating—he seemed like u 
piece cut out of a monstrous snake, and in 
which the vitality still manifested itself by 
torturing convulsions. Then dreadful moans 
escaped him, mingled with suffocating sobs: 
then ho dashed his hands violently against his 
Nola then ho clenched his fingers in his 

air. 

But the infernal passion gained upon him— 
the hellish influence was rapidly asserting its 
complote mastery. One desperate struggle 
more—one last tremendous effort to fling off 
the serpent-coils that were closing in around 
him,—one final attempt to breathe a prayer,— 
and then—— 

——QOh! then all that followed was hideous 
and horrible in the extreme: for suddenly 
seizing upon the spade which lay at his feet 
the monster-man raised it savagely—brandished 
it ferociously—and then began to mutilate 
the corpse, with a spite as diabolical and 
a malignity as infernea] aw if he were a fiend 
avenging his own fal) upon the human race ! 

And now tho wretch gnashed his teeth 
and ground them together—and sucked his 
lips, which were parched with a burning thirst: 
then his tongue lolled out, and the foam 
gathered round his mouth, becoming bloody 
in a short time with the cracking of those 
lips so painfully parched. And the man’s 
eyes glowered like those of a demon,—yes, 

owered and glared like red-hot cinders set 
in those sockets where eyes were wont to be ! 

And still he continued to hack and hew tho 

ursued the infernal pastime. 


corpre: still he 
Hy disap- 


His loathing and repugnance 
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peared—or rather had changed into a delirious 
pee and a maddening delight at the 

ellish game which he was thus playing. Then, 
ao soon as he was tired of eatllatng the body 
with the spade, he threw the implement from 
him-—he stooped down—and with his hands did 
he tear away the lacerated flesh from the bones 
of the corpse. 

Oh! it was a damnable 
sport! And the wretch c 
laughed madly the while. 

At length he desisted from this wanton, 
arpa Wer and incomprehensible mutilation 
of the dead; and, all his foclings suddenly 
undergoing a tremendous reaction, he became 
& prey to mortal terror—unnerved—dispirited— 
robbed of all his energies—with a sensation as 
if the tide of life itself were ebbing away. Then 
he down in a state of total uncon- 
sciousness by the side of the corpse which he 
had torn from its coffin and so crue py eneled. 

For nearly two hours did this utter prostre- 
tion last,—two mortal hours during which the 
man remained in a deep trance, giving not the 
slightest sign of life. Infuriate monster as he 

that night proved himself to be, a child 
might now have slain him, so helpless and so 
insensible was he. 

But all on a sudden—as if a cannon had been 
fired cle his ear, or as if the rod of a 
most powerful galvanic battery had been 
applied to him—he started up. Consciousness 
returned not gradually—but with a marvellous 
abruptness : life flowed not back by gradient 
ripples into his heart, but poured in with 
a sudden volume that sent all the auxihary 
rills coursing with lightning speed through the 
veins. 

**Q God! is it possible?—have I done it 
in ?? he cried, or rather shricked forth in 
anguish, as his eyes, the moment they 

opened once more, encountered the mangied 
corpse—the violated cofin—the rent winding- 
sheet—the open grave—and all the ghastly 
features of the place which he had made the 
soene of his infernal revelry. 

For & few instants he stood gazing upon the 
mutilated dead—appalled at the hideous evi- 
dences of his own demoniac conduct: then, 
seized with a sudden terror, he turned to fl 
from the spot. But, forgetting how ticklis 
‘was the ground on which he trod, he utterly 
neglected his wonted precaution of walking 
upon the tombstones. 

The result of this obliviousness on his part 
was speedily made manifest: for scarcely had 
he rushed away from the immediate vicinage 
of the oven grave and the mangled corpse, 
when he trod Pe tape the very wire a portion 
of which he had ere now cut so cautiously 
away. 

There was an immediate explosion of the 
spring gun with which that wire had con- 
nexion;—and a yell of agony burst from 
the lips of the moneter-man as ho received a 
dozen shot-wounds in various purtsof his body. 

ae alee brs peste eenny raised in the 
neighbouring houses: lights wero speedily 
seen to gleam at tho windows and move about 
in those dwellings—and men’s voices were 
heard callitiy to each other, as neighbour de- 


astime—an infernal 
factled heartily and 


mended of neighbour whether he had caught 

the ominous sound of the spring-gan and would 

pr yabe in search of the midnight desecrator 
ves, 


un afew minutes a dozen persdns were bas- 
tening from different directions to church- 
vard; and amongst the tombs did they unhesi- 


nee 


tatingly plunge, there being no longer any 
danger from the spring-gun as ita contents 
were discharged. nided by the moonlight, 
they soon discovered the spot where the 
grave had been desecrated and the corpse 
mangled: but vainly did they search for the 
a who had accomplished the diabolical 
work. ; 

There were fresh marks of blood near the 
open grave; those marks were traced to a 
distance of sev yards—and on reaching 
the pathway which intersected the cemetery 
they were suddenly lost altogether. 

The individuals engaged in this research 
separated in all directions to hunt down the 
wretch who had so long been carrying on this 
diabolical game, but who now appeared likely 
to fall into the hands of justice at last. It was 
evident from the blood-stains that he had been 
severely wounded; and the inference was 
therefore natural that his arrest must speedily 
follow. 

But after beating about all the vicinage of 
the churchyard for upwards of an hour—after 
scrutinizing every nook and corner which the 
searchers could possibly think of—they found 
all their endeavours fruitless and all their 
hopes baffled. 

The monster-man had escaped—leaving the 
open grave, the mangled corpse, and the shovel 
which he had used as dreadful evidences of 
his presence in that quarter: while the dis- 
charged spring-gun and the useleas search 
seemed to afford confirmation for many a 
gossip’s tale respecting the horrors and mys- 
teries of vampyrism. 


CHAPTER CLXVIII. 
THE PRINCE AND THE SHERIFF'S OFFICER. 


Tr was about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
on the second day after the arrest of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert; and his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was seated alone in his 
private apartment, busily engaged in perusing 
a long letter which he had received from a 
friend whom he had sent over to Germany for 
the especial purpose of making a true and 
faithful report of the personal appearance and 
intelloctual qualities of the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick. 

His Royal Highness was attired in his morn- 
ing-gown, & pair of loose breeches, ene 
without garters, and slippers; and he was half- 
reclining in an indolent manner in an arm- 
chair near the fire, reading with the pro- 
foundest interest the document which he tad 
just received from his emissary to Germany. 

“Oh! good teeth,” he murmured to him- 
self: ‘“‘ well, Iam glad of that! If there be 
ono feature more lovely than another, it is the 
teeth. A beautiful face is spoiled by indif- 
ferent teeth. Give me a plain woman with 
good teeth in preference to a charming crea- 
ture with bad teeth. Ah! poor Octavia Claren- 
don—what rows of pearla had she! But 
Pauline, too—yes, Miss Pauline has teeth 
equally fine. And I have lost aight of 
those girls entirely lately. Ever since that 
cursed masque affair—-or rather the in- 
terruption at Mrs. Brace’# house—I seem to 
have abandoned all idea of possessing Pauline. 
But, by Jove! it is only a seeming on my 
part: for mow that some accident or az- 
other haa recalled her image so vividly to my 
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mind, T feel a suddcn rcsusvitation of those de- 
“ares which her charming appearanec 16 the 
Flower Gul engendered m my soul Ah‘ when 
the lustre of that masqueride-scene hghted ha 
form in all its splendour, how glorious was the 
symmetry of that shape—how stamless the arms 
and bosom—how full of elegance every attitud ' 
On my soul, Pauline is lovelier and moe desn- 
able than her sister— it least now that I have pos- 
sessed her sister and that I long to possess herself! 
2 cannot fix my mental vision upon Pauline’s 
charms without bemg mtoxicated with the halo of 
beauty and the perfume of love which seem to 
floxt around her But, oh! to hear that musical 
voice of her's escape m joyous murmurs of plea- 
sure through lps red as coral and moist with 
voluptuousness, —to behold those blue eyes half 


closing in the ecatacy of passion’s transport,—to feel 
har avonicita fhem whratine unith all tha ahondaon. 
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ment of a sensuous suppleness,—Oh! this vere te 
be inund ited with the bliss of paradise ™ 

Then, closmz his eyes and thowing biel his 
he wd, the roy 11 voluptuiry zave himself up utos 
gether to the dehcious flood of 1deas which the 
powers of an inigmation so heentiously fervid had 
conned up, —and thus for a few minutes dad he 
remain gloitins on the picture which represented 
the mnocent and beauteous Pauline succumbing to 
his desires and abandoning herself with a kindred 
aiduur to his embraces 

But the circumstance of his emissary’s docu- 
ment falling from his hand aroused him. from that 
voluptuous dieim, and, picking up the paper, he 
proceeded to scan and comment upon its con- 
tents 

“Well, my future wife possesses good teeth— 
and I have already ead that I am glad of that 
6 Ghe ae twentu-Are years old .” yust the age that I like 








when the lady herself is handsome. ‘ Her stature 
ts middling: her bust good.” JI wish she was tall— 
tall and queen-like, as Georgiana,—or tall and 
graccful, as Pauline. Ah! Pauline—Pauline! how 
does thine image keep recurring to my thoughts ! 
But let me see what more my correspondaut tells 
me of my future wife? ‘Her person is altogether 
pleasing.” Why—that’s entirely a matter of taste ! 
For my part, I like women whose charms are ma- 
tured and full, but without the least approach to 
coarseness. Let their beauties once verge upon 
coarseness, and I have done with them! ‘ fer ac- 
complishments are numerous and exquisite. Bah! 
with what accomplishments can this German prin- 
cess be endowed that shall even equal those of our 
English ladies? But because she is a princess, 
she must of course bé paraded as a goddess of per- 
fection. Well, so be it: ’tis a part of the humbug 
by which all royal personages profit! Kings and 


Queens, Princes and Princesses, Royal Dukes and | 


Duchesses, must be represented as deities: or else 
King-worship would soon become extinct! And 
now what does my correspondent tell me next? 
That my future wife’s ‘ appearance at Court is 
majestic” Pshaw! 1 won't believe it! Majestic, 
indeed—with a middling stature! No—nu: if he 
had said ‘elegant’ and ‘graceful, well and good. 
There oan be nothing majesiic in her. A short 
woman only looks ridiculous when dressed up 
in the gaud and finery of a queen or princess. 
If once the phrase ‘little Queen,’ or ‘litile Prin- 
cess’ should come into vogue, and be applied 
to full-blown women instead of mere girls, the 
fact must be taken as a sign of the times-—a 
proof, indeed, that Royalty is ata discount. But 
never mind !—as I have often said before, the mo- 
narchical system will last my time out—and damn 
all the consequences! Aht what have we next in 
this letter? ‘The manner of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Caroline, is characterised by sweetness, 
condescension, and affability” She will need all her 
sweetness of temper to put up with my intrigues 
and infidelities, I can tell her! ‘ /Zer eyes are blue, 
and full of intelligence” Yes—and Pauline’s cyes 
are blue—and in their delicious depths young 
Cupid dwelis! Blue—deep blue—and rolling with 
a softly sensuous languor: those are Panline’s 
eyes! And now what is the next detail in my cor- 
respondent’s missive? ‘ The Princess's countenunce 
is highly animated.” Never was description more 
vague! Animated with what? There is the coun- 
tenance of Eleanor of Desborough that breathes 
desire in every lineament : there is the countenance 
of Georgiana of Devonshire, that tells the tale cf 
delicious wantonness in every feature. Then, too, 
there is the lovely Rose Foster, whose face reflects 
all the virginal purity of her soul ;—and there is 
Pauline’s countenance again, in which a woman's 
dignity mingles with the expression of the amorous 
temperament which that dignity itself more than 
half subdues. Well, now, all this is animation ;— 
‘and I'll be buund that my future wife possesses no 
animation so charming as any one of those faves 
which are uppermost in my memory. Ah! and of 
the four beauties whom I have named, one only has 
yielded—one only blessed me with her love! ‘The 
three others have all cluded my pursuit! Eleanor 
af Paaheranah ahhara mas Roae Pastor fears me: 
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I have triumphed. A little more persecution—and 
Eleanor must have becn defeated some how or 
another : a little more audacity with Rose, on one 
of the occasions when she was in my power—and 
her virginity would have heen rifled ;—a little more 
perseverance with reyard to Pauline, instead of 
losing sight of her altogether since the night of 
the masquerade—and who knows but that success 
would have awaited me in that quarter likewise? By 
heavens! I will renew my endeavours after all 
three! Yes—the haughty but impassioned and 
glowing Eleanor of Desborough shall be mine! 1 
told her that the love with which she had inspired 
me, was changed iuto hatred ;--I told her this on 
the occasion when Mrs. Fitzherbert burst upon 
our interview and marred my aim:-—but, oh! who 
could long cherish a feeling of hatred against that 
splendid creature, with her olive complexion, her 
glorious eyes so full of fire, and her superb forin 
so pre-eminently characterised by dignity, grace, 
and love! Yos—and Rose I‘oster—the sweet, in- 
nocent, timid maiden—shall be mine likewise, ewon 
if I have to send to the extremities of the earth to 
find her out! Last—but not least—oh! no, not 
least—the divine Pauline shall bless my arms ;— 
and then no oriental Sultan will have revelled in 
beauties more caquisite than these !” 

Again did the Prince of Wales panse to gloat 
in imagination over the picture which he was thus 
conjuriug up, aud to feast his libidinous fancy 
upon the charms which he recalled in vivid detail 
to his memory. 

“But once again,” he murmured at length, 
starting at the same time from the voluptuous 
reverie in which he was steeping his senses —~ 
“once again let me turn my attention to this docu- 
ment which I have recelyed from Germany, 
Nevertheless, surely it must be a bad omen for my 
approaching marriage, when I can think so little 
upon her who is to become my wife, and so much 
upon others whom 1 wish to enjoy as mistresses { 
Of a verity, the whole portraiture of the Princess 
Caroline, even with the colouring which my emis. 
sary has given to it, fascinates me not mightily. 
There are a few goud details—but many unsatis- 
factory ones.. § Exquisite accomplishments’ may 
mean nothin#nore than drawing-room frivolities 
and courtly inanities : ‘steetness of manner’ con- 
veys the irresistible idea of silliness and want of 
dignity. But what says my correspondent of her 
dress? Oh! ‘always evincing the most admirable 
taste” Vague aid inconclusive! But her hair? 
‘Of a light auburn--profuse—-and generally toorn 
in a style of simple elegance.” If any human being 
can toll whether this means in bands or ringlets— 
in bows or frizzed—then Vl consent to be stigma- 
tized as the greatest foul in Christendom! Ah! } 
already experience 4 secret loathing—an unae. 
countable aversion—for this German Princess whe 
has been selected as my future wife. The feeling 
amounts to a presentiment which I cannot resist— 
a spell which fixes itself invuperably upon me—a 
superstition which I cannot siake off. Oh! if 1 
who have plucked the fairest flowers in beauty’s 
garden and crowned myself with the brightest 
gems won from the galaxy of female fashion,—it 
I who have conquered so often and been baffled so 
seldom. and to whom the coldest chastity has snd- 
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softness,—if such a man as I—the first gontleman 

in Europe as well as the most envied heir to a 
throne in the whole world,—if I, in a word, am to 
be sacrificed to a coarse, silly- minded, common- 
looking creaturc—by the living God ! all Princess 
though she be, and doubly Princess though she 
will become through her alliance with me, I will 
treat her worse than the veriest scullion in my 
kitchen—I will punish her bitterly, bitterly, for 
that presumption which prompted her to breathe 
the fatal ‘ Yes’ when she was asked whether 
she would marry the Prince of Wales !” 

During the latter portion of these musings, his 
Royal Highness rose from his seat and paced the 
room'with an excitement which was also evidenced 
in the loud tone to which his voice rapidly swelled 
and the earnest gesticulations that he made. Nor 
could anything exceed the haughty arrogance and 
the superb complaisance with which he spoke of 
himself as the first gentleman in Europe. 

Having brought his denunciatory tirade to a con- 
clusion, he returned to his seat and continued the 

erusal of the letter which he still held in his 

and, For a few moments he read on with compa~ 
rative coolness : but suddenly he started and hold 
the document more closely to his eyes as if there 
were a possibility of misconception relative to 
some particular passage. 

But, no: he had read aright—and thus the lat- 
ter portion of the correspondence ran :— 


“Your Royal Highness honoured me with a mission of 
the most secret and sacred churacter; and I set forth 
with the determination to perform my duty to the uf- 
mInost of my power, That resulution remains unaltered, 
My mission properly divided itself into two objects : the 
first was to report concerning the personal appearance, 
accomplishments, ond manners of her Serene Highness 
the Princess Carol ne of Urunswick;--and the second 
was to glean as much information as possible respecting 
her private character, pursuils, &c., and especially as to 
whether her conduct had in anywise or at any time af- 
forded grounds for scandalous whispering. It is this 
latter, and by far the least agreeabic portion, of my task 
that I now proceed to accomplish. 

“7 have not the slightest doubt that her Serene High. 
ness the Princess Carolne possesses every virtue. Her 
chastity is unquestionable: her propriety of conduct is 
beyond all question. In fact, the most inveterate 
scandal-mongers and purveyors of tittle-tattle have 
never dared to whisper asyllable prejudicial to the repu- 
tation of her Highness, But whether it be, or be not, a 
criino in the eyes of your Roval Highness, that the 
Princess has loved—nay, stid/ saves—anothecr, is a point 
which I dare not venture to speculate upon. Iam here 
to tell the truth,—char ged by your Royal Highness with 
a mission of secrecy ;—ana it thercfure remains for me 
only to report such particulars as I have succeeded in 
gleaning. 

“Tier Serene Highness the Princess has undoubtedly 
formed an attachment for the Baron Bergami. This 
nobleman belongs to a poor but ancient family; and no. 
thing of all that this family once possessed, remains to 
the Baron, except tho tiicd name. He is a mere youth 
—renarkably handsome—and recently filled the post of 
secretary to the diplomatic agent for the Court of 
Prussia, But the instant it was known that negotiations 
had been opened between the British Minister and the 
Court of Brunswiek, relative to the marriage of her 
Sorene Highness to your Koyal dighness, the Baron of 
Bergami suddenly diaappoared. I: is supposed that he 
was immediately despatched to fll some other appoint- 
ment elsewhere. 

“The love of the Princess for this youth is fall cf the 
most touching romance. They never spoke to each 
other in thelr lives. It wasin the ducal chapel that the 
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handsome Bergami frst attracted the notice of her 
Highness; and her modest beauty at the same time made 
a deep impression upon his heart, This happened about 
elghteen months ago; and ever sinte (until Bergami 
quitted the State a few weeks back) was he a constant 
attendant in the ducal chapel. It would seem that the 
sentiment of love enables even the most innocent and 
artless woman to dive quickly and accurately into the 
depthe of that mind which she is intereated in probing : 
nor less can love speak by the eyes—and the language 
which those eloquent orbs cxpress fs universally com. 
prehended without variation of idiom. Thus was It, 
then, that in due time the Princess read the secret of 
Bergami'’s soul—while ho made a similar discovery with 
regard to the royal lady hezself. Then tender looks werd 
exchanged ; and once or twice her Serene Highness 
dropped a flower from the ducal pew, as if by accident 
—but which the youthful adorer failed not to pick up 
and place next to his heart. The proof of homage and 
devotion which he gave in return consisted of odes and 
lyrics, sent anonymously to the principal lady-in-waiting 
upon her Highness; and this said lady-in-waiting fancied 
that they were addreased by some love-sick swain to her- 
self. In the fulness of her vanity, she invariably showed 
them to the Princess, who failed not to comprehend from 
whom they came and for whose special perusal they were 
intended. Couched in terms the most respectful and in 
verse the most fluent and harmonious, theas lyrics 
breathed as fervid a soul of love as that which Petrarch 
poured forth in immortal sonnets to the charming and 
worshipped Laura. 

“ And to those innocent exchanges of love's testi- 
monials was the correspondence of her Serene Highness 
and Bergami limited. They never spoke to each other, 
save by the eyes: they never were noar enough to each 
other to oxchange a whispered vow or the slightest touch 
of hands. But in her artlessness, the Princess confessed 
totwo or three lady-friends this singularly romantic 
passion which she experienced and had inspired; and 
those ladies whispered the tale to thetr friends. It even- 
tually reached the cars of her Highness’s august parents; 
and although they attached but little importance, and 
indeed scarcely any credence, to the matter, it wae 
nevertheless deemed only proper and prudent to obtain 
from the Prussian Court an order for the removal of 
Bergami to another State. 

“Such are the facts of this singular love-passage in 
the lite of her Serene Highness; and my informant 
assures me that her Highness cherishes with a species of 
religions fervour the image of the handsome youth, in 
her bosom. That I can fully rely upon my informant 
as an authority in this matter, your Royal Highness may 
judge from the fact that the said informant is one of the 
lady-friends enjoying the confidence of the Princess; and 
that having become my mistress, she freely and cheer. 
fully unbosoms all her secrets to my ear.” 








Such was the concluding passage in the im- 
portant document which his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales had that day reccived from his 
emissary in Germany. There was nothing in the 
romantic tale which it contained, to furnish him 
with a pretext for breaking off the contemplated 
inatch with the Princess Caroline: in fact, the 
whole thing was so childish that its truth could 
scarcely be adinitted by serious-minded persons, 
when it came to be considered that her Serene 
Highness was not agirlof fifteen or sixteen, but 
a woman of twenty-five. Moreover, the Prince of 
Wales said to himself, “If I don’t marry this 
German creature, my blessed parents and their 
equally agreeable Minister will only be looking out 
for another of the saine breed; and I may go 
farther and fare worse.” 

Having thus philosophically made up his mind 
to let the matrimonial affair take its course, the 
Prince was on the point of throwing the letter 
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into the fire, when it suddenly flashed to his brain 
that it might prove useful hereafter in some way 
er another. 

“Who knows what purpose it may serve?” he 
muttered to himself, 

And as he proceeded to secure the document in 
his desk, the operation reminded him of how his 
most valuable and important papers had been ab- 
stracted by the Amazon, and how they were still 
retained in her possession until the conditions 
which she had imposed upon his Royal Highness 
were fulfilled. 

“I will be revenged upon that woman, by 
heaven!” he exclaimed aloud, and he dashed his 
clenched fist upon the lid of the desk. “ Once let 
me be out of her power, and we shall see who is 
the more powerful—the heir-apparent to the 
British throne, or Jack Rann’s blowen converted 
into Lady Lade "” 

Searcely had the Prince made this reflection, 
when Germain entered the room with a letter, 
which he handed to his royal master. He then re- 
treated to the vicinage of the door, where he stood 
to await the reply that was desired. 

The heir-apparent instantancously recognised 
the fluent writing of Mrs. Fitzherbert; and with a 
trembling hand he opened the missive, the con- 
tents of which ran as follow :— 


« Circumstances of the most distressing and humilia- 
ting character could alone induce me to ask you for as- 
sistance. Ido not appeal to you asa wife to a husband 
—although I have the right to do so: Ido not appeal to 
you asa friend to a friend, because all kindly feeling on 
your part towards me is extinct ;—and I do nct appeal to 
you asa mistress to her lover, because I never looked 
upon myself in any Jesa honourabie light than that of 
your spouse. No: in none of those capacities do 1 ap- 
peal to you—although it was originally my intention to 
put both dove and friendship to a last test. But 1 request 
you, on the score of past reminiscences and all that has 
ever taken place between us, to see the bearer of this 
Jetter and satisfy him in auch a manner that I may be 
released forthwith from my present cruel embarrass- 
ment.” 

The note was without date or signature: but the 
beautiful handwriting would have been unmistak- 
able, even if the tender pathos of the language 
had touched no responsive chord in the heart of 
the Prince of Wales. He knew, then, that the 
missive was from Mrs. Fitzherbert: but he was 
altogether ignorant of the calamities which had 
befallen her;—and it was as much through curi- 
osity to be enlightened in this respect, as from any 
feeling of a more praiseworthy nature, that he 
bade Germain introduce to his presence the bearer 
of the letter. 

The valet bowed and retired;—and in a few 
minutes Mr. Nathan Crimp was ushered into the 
royal voluptuary’s private apartment. 

But the sheriff’s-officer’s cxternal appearance 
had undergone as signal a change as copious ab- 
lations, clean linen, the Sunday apparel, and a fine 
display of jewellery could possibly accomplish with 
vegard to it. Yn fact, Mr. Crimp had made him- 
self as sinart us possible; and although it would 
have been well if he had looked a trifle less greasy 
about the hair and face, and likewise if he had 
removed the black cornices from his nails or at all 
eventa worn gloves, there nevertholess certainly 
was a great improvement in the personal appear- 

ance of Mr. Nathan Crimp. _ 
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Germain retired as soon as he had introduced 
this individual; and the Prince, having scanned 
him with a hasty but searching glance, demanded 
in a somewhat impcrious tone, “ Where is Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ?—aud who the devil are you?” 

“Please your Royal Highness,” returned Mr. 
Crimp, with a low bow and a scrape of the left 
foot, “the lady’s in lavendar, and I’m the you 
know what—savin’ your Royal Highness’s pre- 
sence ” 

“Damn the presence!” cried the Prince, impa- 
tiently. “What do you mean me to understand, 
man? Is Mrs, Fitzherbert in a lock-up house ?— 
and are you a bailiff?” 

“Please your Royal Highness, the lady’s safe in 
my lock-up, as you have just observed: but I ain’t 
a hordinary bum-baily—I’m the officer his-self.”’ 

“Ah! now I comprehend,” said the Prince, 
throwing himself back into the arm-chair whence 
he had risen: then, taking a tooth-pick, he crossed 
one leg over another in a leisurely manner, and 
seemed to vefiect for nearly a minute. “ Well, and 
how much is she locked up for?” he at length deg. 
manded, in a tone which now appeared to be c:t- 
pressive of very great indifference indeed. 

“Two thousand and odd guineas, may it please 
your Royal Iiehness,” answered Crimp. 

“Zounds!” ejaculated the Prince, tossing the 
tooth-pick into the fire. “And what does she waut 
me to do?” 

“Pay it, I suppose,” was Mr. Nathan Crimp's 
very natural though somewhat blunt explana- 
tion, 

“ May I he damned——I mean may I be hanged !” 
exclaimed his Royal Highness, correcting himsclf, 
“if T can do anything of the kind. Come now, 
Mr. What's-your-name——” 

“Crimp—Nathan Crimp—at your Royal Iigh- 
ness’s vervice,” interjected the bailiff, with another 
low bow. 

“Well, Mr. Crimp, then,” continued the Prince, 
in a tone of half-superciliousness and half-com- 
mand,—“*I Isnow that all gentlemen of your fra- 
ternity arc not only rich as Creesus, but likewise 
ever ready to advance your coin at good interest. 
You will therefore take my note of hand for the 
lady's debt—with the addition of a suitable bonus 
for yourself.” 

“Your Royal Tighness’s note of hand!” exe 
claimed Crimp, with a sort of dismay at the pro- 
posal. “Why, bless your dear heart! it isn’t nee 
gotiable—I couldn't do nothink with it: and bee 
sides, I’m young in the business as a hofficer and 
haven’t 80 much money to lend.” 

“What can be done, then?” asked the Prince, 
carelessly. “For my part, I cannot spare two 
thousand guineas just at this moment; and if my 
note of hand will not do, why then——” 

“The lady must go to the Fleet—that's the long 
and short on it,” added Mr. Crimp. “But I hope 
your Royal Highness will make a heffort—for I 
can assure you she's in a woful plight, All her 
servants has run away-——her friends won't do no- 
think for her—she’s got little or no money left— 
and since she was arrested, a execution for a 
small debt has been put into her house in Picca- 
dilly, so that her wery wardrobe is now under re- 
straint, as the sayin’ is,” 

“Well, 1am very sorry for it,” said the Prince, 
in a tone of unfeeling abruptness, “But I can 
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main here any longer.” 


admirably ;—“ you ain’t wery far wrong in your con- 





“But what answer am 1 to take back to the poor | jecture——” 


Judy ?” demanded the sheriff’s-officer. 


“What! then, you are an officer?” said Lady 


“Go and tell her that I am so poor I cannot | Lade, for she indeed it was: and, inspired by one 
possibly assist her, and so indisposed that I cannot | of those sudden and incomprehensible sentiments 
pay her a visit,” replicd the Prince ;—and he waved | of curiosity which often prompt even the most in- 


his hand towards the door in a fashion too signifi- 
cant not to be comprehended by Mr. Crimp. “ But 
stay!” suddenly ejaculated his Royal Highness, 
starting from his seat: “you had better depart by 
& private staircase which there is at hand—or else 
my people in the hall will only be stopping you to 
osk impertinent questions : for I daresay that some 
of them would not fail to guess what your calling 


different to mquire into the affairs of others, she 
raised her finger to her bright red lip, whispering 
in an under-tone, “Hush! speak low—or we may 
be overheard! And now tell me, my good fellow, 
what has brought you hither?” she demanded, at 
the same time slipping a couple of guineas into the 
bailiffs aand. 

“Fust tell me, please, how I’m to address you— 


is. Come, my good fellow—be off—and here's a! sir,—or ma’am?” asked Mr. Crimp, who felt re- 


guinea for you.” 

Thus speaking, the heir-apparent drew aside a 
velvet curtain at the extremity of the apartwent 
~—unlocked the door which was now revealed —and 
motioned impatiently for Mr. Crimp to take him- 

eself off by the secret staircase. The bailiff, whose 
right hand clutched the guinea which had been 
thrust into it, descended half-a-dozen steps at a 
time in his haste to comply with the royal pleasure, 
which evidently was that he should lose not a mo- 
ment in vanishing from the perfumed precincts of 
Carlton House; and with such precipitation did 
he bundle himself down the staircase, that he had 
not time to check his pace when the sounds of as- 
cending footsteps suddenly reached his ears. The 
consequence was that at the next moment he came 
in violent collision with the individual who was 
thus beginning to mount the staircase ;—and he- 
fore the unfortunate bailiff had time to murmur a 
single syllable of apology, he received a couple of 
smart lashes from a riding-whip. 

“Stupid animal!” cried a voiee that was cer- 
tainly too melodious and flute-like for that of a 
man—and yet it camo from the lips of one wearing 
a@ masculine apparel. ‘Could you not see whither 
you were going ?” 

The staircase was only dimly lighted by means 
of a small fan-window over the private door at the 
bottom: but Mr. Crimp was nevertheless enabled, 
by a second glance at the personage whom he had 
thus encountered, to perceive that it was a splendid 
woman in the attire of a man;—for the magni- 
ficent black hair showered in a thousand ringlets 
ever the broad but sloping shoulders, and the tight- 
Sitting frock-coat developed the luxuriant contours 
of the superb bust. 

“Beg pardon, sir—ma’am—but your whip cuts 
sharp,” said Mr. Nathan Crimp. “I didu’t mean 
no offence by running agin you . 

“Well, then, my good fellow, we will say no 
more upon the subject,” exclaimed the disguised 
lady, her merry smile revealing the brilliant teeth 
which appeared like the whitest and purest ivory 
set between the reddest and moistest coral. “ But 
what on earth are you doing here ?—and who are 
you? For if you will pardon my rudeness,” added 
the Amazon, still laughing, “you seem to me more 
like a bailiff or writ-server than a Prince’s lac- 
quey.” 

“Well, ma’am— sir, I mean—that is to say, 
ma'am,” stammered Crimp, utterly bewildered as 
to the proper terms in which he ought to address 
the superb creature whose feminine charms were 





markably anxious to be enlightened on that 
head, 

“Yam Lady Lade,” was the response delivered 
with a good humoured smile; “and now you know 
to which sex I really do belong.” 

“ Ah! ma’am, there wasn't no difficulty in telling 
that much, when once Id leisure to take one good 
look at your Jadyship,” said Mr. Crimp, his month 
watering as he fixed his eyes eagerly upon the 
super) bosom which seemed ready to burst through 
the coat that imprisoned it. “But in the fust place 
I certainly did think you was a genelman—for that 
whip of your’n hit precious hard-—~” 

“ And I have given you the salve for the wound, 
my man,” said the huntress, with a smile, as she 
glanced down at the gold which Mr. Nathan Crimp 
still held in his hand. 

“ Just so,” he observed, now consigning the coin 
to his pocket: “and I wouldn’t mind receiving as 
many lashes as your ladyship likes, at the same 
price. But you was a-asking me what I’m doing 
here ;—and { don’t care if I tell your ladyship the 
truth. Perhaps your ladyship knows Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert ?” 

“ By name and by sight, as a matter of course,” 
responded the Amazon: “but not to speak to. 
What of her?” 

“She's in a little trouble—or rather a great deal 
of trouble,” continued Mr. Nathan Crimp; “and 
she sent me with a letter to ask the Prince to assist 
her. But he says he’s too poor to advance any | 
money, and too ill to go and see her.” 

“ Where is she, then?” inquired Lady Letitia. 

“At my lock-up in Chancery Lane,” was the 
answer. “But she must go to the Fleet to-morrow 
unless she pays to-day, as Rigden the lawyer will 
rule the Sheriff to make a return.” 

“iknow nothing of all those forms and cere- 
monies,” said the Amazon: “but this I do know— 
that it is scandalous beyond all conception and in- 
famous beyond all description for the Prince to 
treat the unfortunate lady in such a manner. How 
much does she owe ?” 

“Somethink more than a couple of thousand 
ruincas would put her all to rights, may it please 
your ladyship,” replied Crimp. “But I'm sure if 
such a nice, humane, good-hearted creatur’ as your 
ladyship evidently is, would on’y come and call 
upon poor Mrs. Fitzherbert, she would feel herself 
go much obleeged. Mg 

“Yeg—lI will accompany you to Chancery Lane 
at once,” exclaimed the Amazon, after a few mo- 
ments’ profound meditation. “Tbe business that 
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has brought me hither upon the present occasion 
ig not so very urgent for a few hours,” she added, 
in a musing tone to herself: “besides, it is pro- 
‘pable that if I take Mrs. Fitzherbert’s affair in 
hand for her, I shall have to speak to the Prince 
on that also. I may therefore as well hill two 
birds with one atone.” 

Thus musing, the beautiful huntress turned and 
led the way from the secret staircase, Mr. Nathan 
Crimp closely following her. Emerging from the 
private door, they hastened into Pall Mall, where 
they entered a hackney-coach, which bore thein to 
the dark and musty-looking precincts of Chancery 
Lane. 





ad 


CHAPTER CLXIX. 
THE SUVONGING-1LOUSE. 


Ie was five o’clock in the evening; and as a thick 
fog was coming rapidly over the City, the candles 
were already lighted in the apartment occupied by 
Mrs. Fitzherbert in Mr. Nathan Crinp’s lock-up 
house. 

This apartment was shabbily furnished and had 
a grimy appearance. Wherever the captive lady 
might happen to lay her hand—whether on the 
table, the side-board, the mantel, or the window- 
ledge—a dingy shade would be taken up, as it 
were, upon the snowy fingers. <A good fire blazed 
in the grate—and yet the room wore a general air 
of discomfort that struck upon the mind like a 
sensation, and pierced with a chilling effect to the 
very marrow of the bones. Having been accus- 
tomed to sleep upon down—tread upon velvet—cat 
off massive gold plate—and revel in all the luau- 
ries and elegances of life, Mrs. Fitzherbert ex- 
perienced her present position in all the keenest 
sense of its bitterness. 

Dull and dusty curtains were drawn over the 
windows -— those windows which were protected 
with bars strong enough to resist the rapid im- 
petuosity wherewith a lion might bound against 
them. Useless precaution so far as the present 
inmate of that room was concerned! Her delicate 
fingers would-have shrunk from even touching the 
rusty surface of the bars! Besides, the apartinent 
was on the first storey—fifteen feet above the level 
of the street on which it looked—and therefore 
affording in its own clevated position a pretty tole- 
rable guarantee against a daring leap, even if there 
were no iron bars to protect the windows at all! 

The furniture in the room was old and worm- 
eaten: the walls were stained with grease—and 
the ceiling was blackened with smoke. 

On the side facing the windows, a door commu- 
nicated with a sleeping-apartment: and in this 
chamber there were two beds—the accommodation 
being intended for a lady and her maid. But in 
the present instance the occupant of the best suite 
of rooms in Mr. Nathan Crimp’s sponging-house, 
possessed no dependant of any description either 
to wait upon or to solace her. 

And this lady—the once elegant, brilliant, and 
courted Mrs, Fitzherbert—was now seated in the 
eomfortless pariour . > the lock-up house, plunged 
in the most sorrowful reflections, But every time 
she heard a footatep upon the stairs, she started— 
stretched forth her head—and listened. Two hottrs 
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had now elapsed since Nathan Crimp had set forth 
on her errand to Carlton House; and surely her 
fate must be already decided in one way or ans 
other? Was she to be released that evening ?—or 
was she to repair to the Ficet prison next day ? 
These were the alternatives ; and, for aught that 
the unhappy lady could see or anticipate to the 
contrary, the result now depended entirely on the 
man who was her husband in the sight of heaven ! 
lt was a little past five o’clock when she was 
aroused for the twentieth time from her reverie 
by the sounds of footsteps on the staircase ;—and 
on the present occasion those sounds did not pass 
by the door communicating with the landing. No 
—they stopped at the threshold of her apartment— 
the door was thrown open—and Mr. Nathaa Crimp 
announced in a loud voice, “Lady Letitia Lade !” 

As when asunbeam penetrating amidst an arbour 
of roses, suddenly flings a ruddy glow upon the 
marble basin of a fountain,—so did a flush instan- 
taneously appear upon the pale complexion of the 
captive lady. For the name just announced, was 
indeed full well known to Mrs. Fitzherbert: the 
antecedents of Lady Lade—lher wretched origin ir 
Lukner’s Lane, St. Giles—her connexion with 
“Sixteen-String Jack”.—her marriage with the old 
baronet—her dissolute life--and the ramour that 
she had even been very intimate with the Prince 
himself,—all these matters were perfectly familiar 
to the fallen lady of quality. 

The Amazon instintaneously perceived the glow 
of mingled indignation and surprise which spread 
over Mrs. Fitzherbert’s countenance, Nor was 
she unprepared for some such exhibition of feeling : 
but taking off her hat, she said in her kindest 
tunes, “I come, madam, to sympathise with you— 
aud perhaps to extricate you from your embarrass- 
ments.” 

“ And you ought to be wery grateful, ma’am, to 
her Jadyship for thus stepping for’ard,” exclaimed 
Crimp, “at a moment when all your friends is 
keeping back’ard. But I'll leave you together for 
atime, ladies; and you ean chat over the whole 
business.” 

Having thus spoken, Mr. Crimp closed the 
dvor and hurried down stairs, leaving the eleyant 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and the hilarious Ainazon alone 
together. 

And strange was the contrast presented by those 
two women !—strange also in how many points they 
resembled each other! Mrs. Fitzherbert’s radiant 
head was adorned with a natural crown of golden 
flaxiness which shone like concrete and circling 
sunbeams: the Amazon’s hair was black as night, 
and yet shining with so rich a gloss that it seemed 
as if a glory encircl:d her head. The eyes of the 
captive lady were blue—those of the huntress 
black: but in the depths of each might be read 
the tale of strong passions, a warm temperament, 
and a yielding to temptation whenever the pleasure 
was really coveted and desired. The bust of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was grandly beautiful—that of Lady 
Lade superbly luxuriant: the figure of each was 
adinirably symmetrical and rounded in the richest 
contours—so that each splendid form seemed glow- 
ing io be pressed in the arms of alover. But the 
huntress waa taller than Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and yet 
the more majestic dignity of the latter prevented 
this discrepancy from being noticed. 

As to the disposition and real character of these 
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two ladies, the resemblance was much nearer than 
the Amazon suspected, or than Mrs. Fitzherbert 
herself would have been over-well pleased to ac- 
knowledge. For both were accustomed to obey 
the dictates of their passions without much regard 
to morality or virtue: both had overstepped the 
bounds of modesty at a very early age ;—both, in 
fact, had paid their adoration to the Goddess of 
Pleasure. The difference, then, between them lay 
only in the circumstance that Mrs. Fitzherbert had 
veiled her intrigues as closely as possible and had 
even sustained a reputation for purity of conduct, 
save and except so far as her connexion with the 


Prince was concerned: whereas the Amazon had : 
\ 
never troubled herself about the concealment of 


any one amour in which she engaged—and, al- 
though she did not actually make a buast of her dis- 
solute morals, she only smiled or perhaps laughed 
outright when taxed with her numerous frailties. 

Now when the huntress gazed upon Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert, she said within herself, “ You blush to re- 
cejve a visit from me; and yet I am well acquainted 
with the fact that you were once the mistress of the 
Marquis de Bellois.” But it never struck Lady 
Lade at the moment that the handsome French 
nobleman might not have been the only lover whom 
the stately and prudish Mrs, Fitzherbert had re- 
ceived to her arms—that, indeed, she had rendered 
many and many an aspirant for her favours super- 
latively happy—and that perhaps her connexions 
in this manner had not becn sv very much less nu- 
merous nor less miscellancous than those of Letitia 
herself! Only, as we have before said, the one had 
the grand art of covering her errors with an im- 
penetrable veil—whereas the other had pursued her 
wanton career as freely and as fearlessly as she was 
wont to dash along a high road on the back of some 
spirited charger. . 

Such were the two ladies that now found them- 
selves alone together. Mrs. Fitzherbert caught 
eagerly at the hope held out in the few prefatory 
words which Letitia had hastened to address to 
her: namely, “I come, madam, to sympathise with 
you—and perhaps to extricate you from your em- 
barrassments.” The aristocratic lady accordingly 
smothered in an instant the fecling of annoyauce 
which had at first betrayed itself in the flush that 
crimsoned her countcnance;—and requesting the 
Amazon to be seated, she said, “I presume that the 
bailiff has left you to explain to me the result of 
his mission to Carlton [louse ?” 

“ Such is the fact, madam,” replied Lady Letitia. 
“And to tell you the truth——~” 

“Ah! I see that you hesitate—you have disa- 
greeable intelligence to impart!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. “The Prince would not see my mes- 
senger—or he returned a cold reply—or——Oh |! 
keep me not in suspense, I implore you!” 

“ Were the result of the man’s errand at all sa- 
tisfactory, I should be overwhelmed with haste to 
conununicate it,” said the Amazon: * or he himself 
would have been too eager to do so—and in that 
Gase ny presence here would have been rendered 
unnecessary. But inasmuch as you have no hope 
in that quarter where you had a right to expect 
everything———” 

“Oh! is it possible that he could treat me thus 
heartlessly ?” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, clasping 
ner hands in anguish: then, almost immediately 
ailatvting her emotions and assuming an air of 
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dignity, she suid, “But I will not permit the con- 
duct of such a man to break my spirit altogether. 
You see that fam calm and collected now: tell me, 
Lady Lade, how he acted towards the govd- 
hearted and well-meaning individual whom I de- 
spatched to him.” 

“His Royal Highness, madam,” responded the 
huntress, in a measured and emphatic tone, “de- 
clares that he is too poor to assist you and toe in- 
disposed to come and see you.” 

“ He said that—did he?” murmured Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, endeavouring to retain her composure, 
but in reality experiencing a cold shiver through. 
out her frame. “And how happened it, madam, 
that I have been fortunate enough to deserve your 
sympathy?—and in what manner may I reckon 
upon your aid ?” 

“The step which I have taken was adopted on 
the spur of the moment,” answered the huntress. 
“You have no doubt heard of me before: and per. 
haps all that you have thus heard is that lam a 
harum-scarum, govud-for-nothing, wild, eccentrio, 
and gay woman? Well, these attributes are per- 
haps correct enough: but I may observe, without 
the imputation of vanity, that I possess a heart. 
Now, the fact is, 1 some tine ago became instru- 
mental in procuring for his Royal Highness a loan 
from a French refugee, called the Marquis de St. 
Croix. This nobleman now requires the repay- 
ment of his money. Le has applied to the Prince, 
who takes not the least notice of his letters. The 
result is that the Marquis comes to me and de- 
mands my intervention; and I promise that I will 
obtain the reimbursement of funds lent upon my 
representation and through my agency. Accord. 
ingly, L proceed this afternoon to Carlton House-- 
T accidentally run against an individual in a man- 
ner which throws us into conversation together-— 
this individual proves to be Mr. Nathan Crimp— 
and from his lips I glean the story of your misfor- 
tunes and the failure of his mission to the Princes. 
Then this heart of mine moves within me: I feel 
indignant at the outrage put upon one of my sex 
—I long to sympatnise with you—and although I 
had heard that you were proud, haughty, and over- 
bearing, I thought of you only as an oppressed, 
persecuted, and neglected woman—and therefore 
I came hither!” 

“ Believe me, J thank you—thank you most 4in- 
cerely,” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, profoundly 
touched by the ingenuous and open-hearted man- 
ner of the huntress. 

“ And I will tell you another reason wherefore I 
was instantaneously impelled by the thought of 
succouring you to the utmost of my power,” cone 
tinued the Amazon ;—“and that is bee you 
have becn made to suffer much by one who'finfor- 
tunately served the Prince too faithfully—< i 

“Ah! I begin to comprehend you!” exdlagipe 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, now suddenly recollecting has 
rumourhad described the Amazon to be the mistress 
of Tim Mcagles. “But is it possible that you are 
acquainted ——” 

“With all—with everything!” responded Lady 
Lade, in a low but significant tone. “I am aware 
that you are the Prince's wedded wife—aware also 
of the means that were adopted to drive you from 

Xarlton Tlouse—aware of the existence of those 
letters which contain the secret that was held in 


terror over you————” 
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“Then you are acquainted with enough to make| ‘And those other papers?” ejaculated Mrs, 
me blush in your presence,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, | Fitzherbert inquiringly. 
how acting in perfect accordance with the affected | ‘ The proofs of your marriage with the Prince f" 
prudery which had become habitual to her: and | was the Jow, solemn, and whispered response. 
covering her face with her hands, she appeared to} Ah! these also are in your possession?” ex. 
be overwhelmed with shame and confusion. claimed the lady, surveying Letitia with as much 

“Do not annoy yourself, madam,” observed the | suspicion and alarm as profound amazement. 
auntress. “I am not quite an angel of purity! ‘Yes, madam,” was the calm response. “I hold 
myself—-and perhaps a little farther removed from | in my possession such documents as would shake 
such an immaculate state of being than you are. | the very monarchy to its foundation !” 
Indeed, that same Mr. Meagles to whom Ijust now/ “And how—my God!—how can you serve me 
alluded as one who had served his Royal [ighness | demanded Mrs. Fitzherbert, trembling all over 
too faithfully, had for some time been on intimate | with the nervous excitement of mingled hope, fear, 
terms with me; until the base ingratitude and | and cruel suspense. 
treachery of the Prince—pardon me for speaking | “Listen, madam,” resumed the huntress, speak- 
in these harsh terms of his Ruyal Highness—caused | ing in a low but impressive tone. “If you say but 
the expatriation of Meagles——” the word I will proceed to Windsor and seek an 

“ And the papers—what became of the papers?” | interview with the King. It would not be the first 
demanded Mrs. Fitzherbert hastily, and speaking | time that I have encountered his Majesty with 


in a tone hoarse and breathless with suspense. threats in order to wring from him certain con- 
“They fell into the hands of the Prince,” replied | cessions,” observed the beauteous Amazon, with a 
the Amazon. smile. “On the former occasion it was to procure 


“ O God! then he knows all!” exclaimed the | favours for the Prince—this time it shall be to dv- 
unhappy lady, once again clasping her hands in | mand justice for you. Leave the matter in my 
the anguish of despair. hands—and if Ido not succeed in obtaining for 

“Think you, madam,” returned the Amazon, | you the title of a Duchess with an income of 
“that his Royal Highness would leave vou in your | twenty thousand a-year : 
present embarrassment, if it were not to avenge “ Letitia, you are raving !—my dear friend, you 
himself upon you for that ouc important passage | are raving! exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, wildly 
in your life which those letters reveal? But what | excited with new hopes and aspirations. “The 
will you say when J inform you that these papers! King will spurn you from himn—~” 
are at the present moment in my possession ?” i “The King will grant me all that I require,” re- 

“Oh! you will give them up to me— you will , joined the Ainazon, with the decisive emphasis and 
permit me to destroy those evidences of an amour | look of one which is confident of success in a pro- 
which has proved so fatal to inc’” cried Mrs. Fitz- | posed undertaking. 
herbert. Tell me, dear friend—tell me that you “But my union with the Prince exists in con- 
will give me those letters——” travention of the Royal Marriage Act,” said 

“{ dare not, lady—1 dare not,” interrupted Le- | Mrs. Fitzherbert; “and the King will defy our 
titia. “But I may perhaps make use of other ; threats.” 
documents which are likewise in my possession, to “ Not so, madam,” returned the huntress: * for 
terrify the Prince, and wring frem him the amount | I have already well weighed the various details and 
of money you require. On this subject we will ! chances of the whole proceeding. The Prince, in 
discourse presently : but first of all, 1 must explain | espousing you, espoused a Catholic; and therefore 
to you that inasmuch as Meagles did you a great | he violated the Act of Settlement and forfeits his 
and serious injury, and as he has since experienced | right, claim, and title to the British crown. 
the ingratitude with which the Prince pays those | Whether the marriage be good or bad according 
who serve him too faithfully, I know that the mind | to the Royal Marriage Act, matters not to our 
of my ill-used friend must have undergone such a/| purpose: it is a marriage in defiance of the Act of 
change as would lead him to make ali possible | Settlement—and this is the point we have to rest 
atonement towards those whom he has been the | our proceedings upon. Think you, then, that the 
instrument of oppressing and wronging on the be- | King will abandon the cause of his eldest son—or 
half of his Royal Highness. Therefore, with this | that his Majesty will assist him out of this di- 
conviction, am I now acting as Meagles himself! lemma?” 
would act were he in London at the present mo- “It is heaven that has sent you to me, my be- 
ment.” loved friend!” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbort, now 

“ Again, my dear Letitia,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, | throwing her arms about the Amazon’s neck and 
assuming her most coaxing tone and wheedling | embracing her with as much affection as if they 
manner,—“ again do I thank you for all the gene- | were sisters. “A few weeks-—nay, a few days ago, 
rous sympathy you are displaying towards me. | I would not have stirred a step in such a proceed- 
But, Oh! you would bind me everlastingly towards } ing as the one vou have outlined to me—nor would 
you if you were to give me up, or destrvy in my | 1 have permitted a soul to take up my cause in 
presence, those fatal letters -——” such a manner. But now that [ am so completely 

“My dear madam, I dare not !” was the emphatic | crushed and overwhelmed by calamities—now that 
reply given by the huntress. “Mr. Meagles will | adversities have fatlen upon me thickly as hail— 
be in England shertly, and then those papers must | and now, too, that his Royal Highness proclaims 
either be returned to the Prince himself, or plaped | his utter indifference, if not his open. hostility 
by me at Meagles’ disposal. Which courte I shall | and defiance, I feel that a change has come over 
pursue, will depend upon circumstances. But there | me, and that I shall not be wise in suffering myself 
ia one grand and important use to which I can | to be yielded up to martyrdom in order to spare 
turn certain other papers, if you will_—” the feelings of others. No—I will adopt the course 
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which you have chalked out, my dear friend; and 
my eternal gratitude shall be your duc ™ 

“To-morrow morning, then,” said the Amazon, 
*Y will repair to Windsor Castle and obtain an in- 
terview with the King.” 

“But you will not leave me immediately >” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, taking the hands of the 
huntress who had risen to depart. “ Consider how 
lonely—how dull—how wretched I must be in this 
horrible place all by myself,” continued the patri- 
cian lady, the tears running down her cheeks. 

I will remain with you a few hours—nay, more 
antil to-morrow morning, if you will,” said Letitia; 
“and we shall thus have ample leisure to disauss 
and mature the whdle plan of proceeding.” 

“* Qh you will stay with mc until the morning !” 
_ 7 fra. Fitzherbert, embracing the huntress in 
the enthusiasm of the most unfeigned delight. 
son's. ts indeed kind—most kind on your part! 
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For to pass the night alone in such a place, is to 
stand on the verge of suicide every instant !” 

“But we will not give way to horrible thoughts, 
my dear madam,” said Lady Letitia. “On the 
contrary, we will send out for some wine—then 
perhaps you will permit me to smoke my cigarette 
—and we will chat, laugh, and enjoy ourselves 30 
well that we shall altogether forget we are withia 
the bars of a sponging-house.” 

“Be it so!” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, her 
countenance brightening up more and more ; then, 
as she drew her chair close to the fireand rang the 
bell for the servant to procure the wine, she obs 
served, “And when I am a Duchess with an in 
eome of twenty thousand a-year, my best and 
dearest friend shall continue to be Letitia Lads.” 





CHAPTER CLXX. 
A NIGHT IN 1HE SPONGING-HLOUSE. 


Ir was about half-past nine o'clock in the evening ; 
and while Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Amazon ycre 
discussing their plans up-stairs, Mr. Nathan Crimp 
and his man Jack were discussing their pipes in 
the front office on the ground-floor. 
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& guinea from her reticule; and placing it in Mr. 
Crimp’s hand, she added, “You will perhaps send 
for a hackuey-coach to convey me home; and in 
the meantiine I shall fec) obliged if you will permit 
me to warm myself by the fire for a fow minutes— 
for the chill of the evening has penetrated to the 
very marrow of my bones.” 

As the young lady thus spoke, Mr. Crimp and 
his man surveyed her with some attention; and 


The fog had cleared away—or rather had turned | they could not help thinking that the law-»tudents 


into a misty rain; and the evening was altogether 
as unpleasant as it well could be. The bailiff and 
his man were accordingly adding the creature- 
eomfort of a quart-pot of egg-flip to the soothing 
influence of tobacco; and they had just quaffed 
each the first draught of the agreeable beverage, 
when a noise out in the strect attracted their no- 
tice. 

“By Jove! I will have just one kiss !” exclaimed a 
voice. 

“ And so will I!” cried another. 
fernally modest she is!” 

* And yet she showed her ankles pretty well as 
she walked !” said a third. 

“Leave me alene—leave me alone!” cried the 
object of these remarks: and then there was a 
scuffle close outside the door of the sponging- 
house. 

“Come along, Jack,’ exclaimed Mr. Nathan 
Crimp. “It’s some of them blackguard law- 
students a-kissing a modest ral, VU be bound.” 

“ Well, let em do it,” growled the man, who did 
not see the utility of abandoning his pipe and the 
egg-flip on any such chivalrous expedition as the 
ome in which his master appeared anxious to en- 
gage him, “The law-students don’t hurt you.” 

“ No—but they sha’n’t molest every modest gal as 
passes this vay,” exclaimed Nathan. “It ain't 
proper for me to permit it, being a householder 
and rate-payer and whatnot. So come along, 
Jack—-and Vl stand a second pot of that stuff.” 

“* Ah! that’s another thing altogether,” observed 
Jack: and, springing from his seat with extra- 
ordinary alacity he followed his master out nto the 
street, where four or five young fellows, who in the 
present day would be signalized as “ gents,” were 
laying hold of a young person of apparently lady - 
like and modest demeanour, ard who was vainly 
straggling to extricate herself from their grasp. 

* Now, then, can’t ye leave the young v’uman 
alone ?” cried Mr. Nathan Crimp, leaping from the 
top of his door-steps down upon the nearest of the 
disturbers of the public peace: then, dealing a 
blow to his right and another to his left, and being 
ably seconded by his man Jack, the valorous bailiff 
not only rescued the young lady in the twinkling of 
an eye, but left all her assailants sprawling in the 
mud, 

To conduct the said young lady into the office 
and bang the door in the faces of the half-drunken 
Sparks who, springing to their legs again, rushed 
up the steps after the object of their fancy,—all 
this was the work of'a moment ;—and the bailiff’s 
man very considerately handed the young Jady the 
pewter pot of ez. -fip. To Jack's gregt delight, 
but somewhat to the surprise of Mr. Crimp, the 
young lady took a sip of the beverage: then, having 
_teturned the vessel to the understrapper, she ex- 

ie her thanks for the service so opportunely 
rendé@red her, While thus speaking, she drew forth 


“ But how in- 


a 


to console her——— 


had at all events displayed a due appreciatiun of 
the Leuutiful in secking to refresh themselves with 
kisses culled from her lips. For beautiful the 
young lady really was. Her hair, of a rich chesnut, 
was curled into riugicts; aud an elegant gipsy hat 
set off a very pleasing countenance, with dark 
eyes, a hundsome nose, and pearly teeth. She was 
above the middle height--her form was slender— 
her shape symmetrical—and her deportment cha- 
racterised by dignified elegance. The dress that 
she wore was beautiful in all respects, and of hand- 
some materials ; and in fine, her whole appearance 
was that of a well-bred young lady. . 

That she should be alone in the streets at that 
hour, and that she should drink evg-flip, certainly 
astonished Ma. Nathan Crimp to a slight degree: 
but when he fingered the gold which she placed in his 
palm, all his thourhts turned in a moment 80 com- 
pletely in hier favour, that ho was ready to believe 
her to be a duchess or a princess if she pruclaimed 
herself as such. 

“Fire to warm yourself, Miss ——— or ma’am ?” 
he eacluimed. © By jingo! there ain’t a fire a-light 
in the whole place eacept down in the kitchen and 
up in the fust floor where them ladies is,” ne 
added, turning towards his man Jack, 

“Well, why can’t the young lady vo up fer a few 
minutes where them ladies is?” demanded the fol- 
lower. “des say they won’t objeck to such gen- 
teel company. As for pour Mrs, Fitzherbert——” 

“Yush, Jack!” exclaimed Mr, Crimp, “ What's 
the use-——-” 

“Did you say Mrs. Fitzherbert 2” demanded the 
young lady, turning abruptly towards the man: 
then, without even waiting for a reply, she ex- 
cluimed, “Good heavens! is it possible that the 
unfortunate lady has come to this? I had heard 
that everything was at an end between her anda 
éertain illustrious personage—and I had likewise 
heard that she was in much pecuniary difficulty : 
but [ vould not have couccived that she would 
have been compelled to exchange her handsome 
aiode in Pice dilly for a comparatively poor lodg- 
ing in Chancery Lane.” 

“You see the young lady don’t twig the place, 
observed Jack, half aside to his master. “ This is 
a lock-up, Miss—a sponging-house 

“ Mrs. Fitzherbert in a lock-up,” eried the young 
lady, overwhelmed with astonishment. 

“J’m blowed if our new friend don’t know sum- 
mut about it, though,” whispered Crimp to his fol- 





lower. “See how glib the words ‘luck-up’ fell from 
her tungue.” 


*Weoll, Lshould jike to be introduced into the 


sane room where Mrs. Fitzherbert is now,” re- 
sumed the young lady. “I would do all I could 


” 


“he’s got Lady Letitia Lade with her,” ob- 


sérved Crimp; “and I dare suy they won't objeck 
to see you for a short time, Miss —‘specially when 
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you teils ’em how you've been delivered from rape 
and ravishment and what not, by me and my man 
here. So please to walk up to the fust floor, Miss, 
while I send for the hackney-coach——” 

“Don’t be in a hurry for the hackney-coach just 
for a minute or two,” said the young lady, slipping 
another gold piece into the hand of Mr. Nathan 
Crimp. “The truth is, I should like to pass half- 
an-hour or so in the company of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and Ludy Lade. Ihave heard a great deal about 
both of them.” 

“Egad! you may pass the night with ’em, Miss, 
for any think I care,” exclaimed Mr. Crimp. “ At 
all events I won’t send for the hackney-coach 
until you rings the bell up-stairs. And now if 
you'll foller me, Miss—there, that’s right—mind 
your head agin the top of the staircase—it’s ray- 
ther low and precious dark—bhut here we are safe 
ana sound on the landin’. What name shall I 
say, if you please, Miss?” asked the bailiff, in a 
low whisper, as he paused at the head of tho 
stairs, 

of What name” repeated the young lady. “Oh! 
Miss Plantagenct,” she added instantaneously. 

“Miss Plantagenet!” accordingly exclaimed Mr. 
Nathan Crimp, as he threw the door wide open: 
then, stepping into the room and bowing first to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and immediately afterwards to 
the Amazon, he said, “Beg pardon, ladies—but 
V’ve taken the liberty to introduce a companion to 
you—and I know you'll be civil to her and all that 
kind of thing, cos she seems to be a wery nice 
young ecreetur’ and was used scandalous in the 
street just now by some rollicking sparks as was 
determined to kiss her, But me and my inan— 
Ah! a handy feller is that there Jack when he 
chooses —made light work on it when we tumbled 
down upon the snobs and rescued the young lady 
in a jiffey. So, as she’s rayther cold-—and as it 
wouldn’t be safe for her to think of Icaving while 
them rascals is a-loiterin’ about in front of the 
door, I’ve took the liberty of introducing her to 
you, ladies———” 

“There never was such a lon& story that might 
have been summed up in so few words,” inter- 
rupted the Amazon, but with a guod-natured 
sinile. “Miss Plantagenct seeks a warm fire and 
female companionship—and she can have both 
here. At least, unless the real owner of the 
apartment has any objection ?” added the huntress, 
looking inquiringly at Mrs. Titzherbert. 

“Not the slightest, my dear friend,” was the 
immediate response. “How could I, under the 
circumstances? Pray be seatod near the fire, 
Miss Plantagenet,” said the patrician lady, doing 
the honours of the comfortless rvom in the lock-up 
with all that elegance and grace which, having 
been acquired in the gilded saloons of fashion, were 
now 80 habitual to her. 

“Ah! I knowed it would be all right,” muttered 
Crimp, as he closed the door and withdrew. 

Meantime Miss Plantayenet had advanced into 
the room and acknowledged with a graceful saluta- 
tion the courteous remarks which had fallen from 
tho lips of Letitia Jade and Mrs. Fitzherbert. The 
reader may be well-assured that these two ladies 
scanned, or rather scrutinised, at a glance the ex- 
ternal appearance of their new friend; and the 
result was highly satisfactory. Indeed, they were 


both inamediately prepossessed in her favour; and | sudden stare 
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as she was the heroine of the little adventure in 
the street which had compelled her to take refuge 
in Mr. Crimp’s sponging-house, she became the 
object of additional interest on that account. 

“Madam,” said the young lady, addressing her- 
selfto Mrs. Fitzherbert, “I am delighted on the one 
hand to have the honour of forming your acquaint- 
ance; but I am deeply distressed on the other that 
our first meeting should take place in such a den. 
May I hope that your embarrassment is only tem- 
porary ?-—and may 1 add, without giving offence- 
that if the resources which I can command be 
adequate to the purpose of accomplishing yous 
liberation, I shall expericnce the greatest happl- 
ness in placing my means at your disposal.” 

“Such kindness from a stranger — a perfect 
stranger —- deserves my sincerest gratitude,” said 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, scarcely knowing what to think 
of the offer, whether it were a mere idle compli- 
ment or a genuine proposal. 

“Ts it possible that you have had some object in 
coming hither, Miss Plantagenet?” asked the 
Amazon, who began to suspect that the visit of the 
young lady might not be altoyether so accidental 
an occurrence as it at first seemed. 

“TI can assure you, ladies, that ten minutes ago 
YT had not the slightest notion of being in this 
house, nor in your company,” said Miss Planta- 
genet, whose voiee had that semi-masculine tone 
which is harmonious asa flute; and as she now 
spoke with the emphasis of sincerity, it sounded 
rich with its somewhat deep melody to the ear. 
“A few words will suffice to give those explana- 
nations which the master of the house could not 
altozether convey when he introduced me, in his 
own rough but honest style, into your presence. I 
live at the West End and am entircly my own mis- 
tress, although so young. Ilaving passed the 
evening with some friends in this neighbourhood, I 
expected my maid to fetch me home: but she did 
not come — and, in order to avoid giving any 
trouble at my friends’ house, either in sending for 
a hackney-coach or escorting me to one, I stole 
away from the party. Close by this door I was 
insulted by some rude young men—whereupon the 
master of the house came forth and rescued me. 
Being very cold and much frightened, he proposed 
that I should warm myself and at the same time 
seek the company of two ladies whom he repre- 
sented as being in the house at the moment, and 
whom he named, I then felt reassured—for I 
knew you both by reputation; and Iam as happy 
to for.a the acquaintance of Lady Lade as that of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. So much for the incidents that 
brought me hither. Now let me ask whether you 
will give me credit for sincerity in regard to the 
proposal I made just now?”—and as Miss Planta- 
genet put this question, she addressed herself to 
Mrs. kitzherbert. 

“ Accident—or shall T say Providence?—has 
sent me two geucrous fricnds,” observed the patri- 
cian Jady, glancing from Miss Plantagenet to the 
Amazon and looking her gratitude at both. “ But 
the amount for which I am incarcerated is large— 
very large—two thousand guineas and upwards 
and the lawyer who has taken such harsh measures 
against me, is a severe and cruel man—a Mr. Rig- 
den—— 


“ Rieden !” ejaculated Miss. Plantagenet, with a 
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claimed the Amazon. “Come, I will ring the bell 
and inform the servant that you and I,” she added, 
turning towards Miss Plantagenet, “intend toe 
keep our friend Mrs. Fitzherbert company.” 


“Yea—do you know him?” inquired Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. 

“ & little—quite enough to be well aware that he 
is all you represent him to be—cruel and severe,” 
observed Miss Plantagenet. “But nevertheless— The domestic was accordingly summoned; and 
if you have no other chance of releasing yourself, | when she received the proposed intimation and had 
than by paying the full amount, I will not fly from | retired, Mrs. Fitzherbert locked the door of the 
my promise ; and the sum shall be placed at your | parlour and threw open that of the bed-room, say- 
disposal in the morning.” ing, “It is time that we should seek repose, since 

“My dear young friend,” exclaimed Mra. Fitz- | you, dear Lady Lade, will have to rise early in 
herbert, taking both the hands of the visitress and | order to start for Windsor.” 
pressing them warmly, “I know not how toex-{| The three ladies accordingly passed into the 
press my gratitude to you for this unlooked-for } sleeping-room; aud as there were but two beds, a 
—this unmerited—this generous kindness on your | little discussion commenced as to how the occu- 

- pants thereof should be disposed. Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert suggested that she and Lady Lade should 
sleep together, so as to accommodate Miss Plan- 
tazenet with a bed to herself: but Miss Plantagenet 
vowed and protested that she could not possibly 
sleep alone in a strange house—and thereupon the 
discussion was continued between the Amazon and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert as to which should take Miss 
Plantagenet as a companion. Each was most 
anxious to have her: but each was willing to yield 
up her society to the other. At length it was set- 
tled that Mrs. Fitzherbert should share her bed 
with the young lady; and this point being com- 
fortably settled, the process of undressing com- 
menced, 

To the imagination of those who admire female 
beauty, and who look upon lovely woman as the 
connecting Jink between human nature and angelic 
perfection, it must be a delicious theme for reflec- 
tion,—those three charming creatures assembled 
together, and whiling away in agreeable discourse 
the time occupied by the night toilette. Miss Plan- 
tagenct, itis trne, bashfully kept aloof from Mrs, 
Fitzherbert and the Amazon: but these two ladies 
remained together to render mutual assistance in 
the little details of laying aside their apparel— 
and, even as women, they could not help admiring 
the glowing charms which they thus revealed to 
each other’s eyes. 

At length the process of undressing was termi- 
nated—the light was extinguished—and while the 
Amazon took possession of one couch, Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert proceeded to enter the other, where Miss 
Plantagenet was already ensconced. 






























“But remember, my dcar madam, that it is ne- 
cessary for you to remain here until the result of 
my negotiations in a certain quarter shall be as- 
certained,” said Lady Lade: “because it is abso- 
lutely requisite to show a certain personage how 
you have been neglected by another exalted per- 


“ And in case of any disappointment or delay,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, “I can accept the 
generous proposal of our new friend.” 

“Precisely so,” observed the Amazon. “ Let 
that be the understanding. But with this addition, 
however, that I may be permitted to furnish my 
quota of the amount requisite to accomplish your 
release—provided that our other plan should, as 
you suggest, cither fail or experience delay.” 

“ Again must I declare that Providence has sent 
me two of the kindest friends that any one placed, 
in such embarrassments as I, could possibly have,” 
said Mrs. Fitzberbert. “But it is growing late— 
and perhaps Miss Plantagenet does not fee) over 
well pleased at the idea of venturing forth alone 
once more.” 

“J will cheerfully accompany her home,” ex- 
claimed Lady Letitia: then, with a merry laugh 
she added, “And my Amazonian garb will serve 
to protect us both from insult. Or we can tell 


Crimp to send for a coach——” 
i. Were I at my own house,” interrupted Mrs. 


Fitzherbert, with a heavy sigh, “I should ask Miss 
Plantagenet to favour me with her company until 
the morrow——” 

“Qh! do not think that I will desert you, dear 
lady, because you happen to be placed in this em- 
barrassment,” cried Miss Plantagenet, the colour 
mounting to her checks and her eyes flaming up 
with a strange light. “No—it is precisely be- 
cause you can not invite me to repose upon a bed 
of down and in an elegantly appointed chamber, 
that I must insist upon remaining with you until 
I see how far my humble services may be rendered 
available to your purposes, or to what extent any 
other plan which you have in view may succeed.” 

“Lady Lade proposes to pass the night with 
me,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert: “but as she will be 
compelled to leave me the firat thing in the morn- 
ing, it would give me unfeigned pleasure and be 
performing an act of pure benévolence if yeu would 
stay with me until her return to-morrow night or 
ga ie the ensuing iny——” 

“Nothing will afford me greater pleasure,” said 
Miss Plantagenet, evidently catching at the pro- 
apes eagerness, 

en we will be a merry party, althosgh our 
mirth take place in a vile ick a howe” og 
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CHAPTER CLXXL 
THE PAUPER INVALID. 


Tre night passed—and misty, damp, and drear 
was the morning that crept slowly forth from the 
eastern horizon, like a sluggard who is loathe to 
Jeave a warm conch. And not only did the cheer- 
less light steal in betwixt the ill-cloged curtains of 
the bed-chamber in the sponging-house; but 
penetrated with even a atill more gloomy effect 
into the infirmary of Whitechapel workhouse, 

And taking leave for a short space ef the three 
charming occupants of the best sleeping apartment 
in Mr. Crimp’s abode, we must concentrate our 
reader’s attention in the hospital.room of that 
spacious receptacle of panperisin to which wo have 
just alluded. 

For although it was in the time of the old Poor 
Law, which was far mere merciful than the preseat 
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barbarian statute, yet was that particular workhouse 
full, as was every other workhouse in the kingdom 
then, and as they ever will continue to be, so long 
as the social system remains corrupt and rotten to 
its very core. For when the sons and dau rhters of 
toll have worn themselves out in producing all the 
elegances, luxuries, and refinements of life for the 
bloated, pampered, and despotic rich,—when the 
millions have exhausted all the vital powers of fibre 
nerve, and sinew, in toiling from dawn to darkness 
for the indolent, luxurious, and ungrateful few,— 
when labour has achieved its all for the behoof of 
idleness, and the bee is perishing from the fatigues 
imposed upon it by the unceasing demands of the 
drone,—when the over-tasked wretches of the 
proletarian race become prematurely old in the 
service of stern task-masters,—when the hewers 
of wood cannot cut another faggot, nor the drawers 
of water raise another bucket,—when the once 
sturdy labourer in the field is useful no longer, 
and the once skilful mechanic in the factory can 
no more compete with younger hands,—then away 
with them—away with them to the workhouse, and 
let them thank their stars that such places should 
be in existence for their accommodation ! 
Diabolical system!—accursed state of society ! 
For thee, poor working man, the future has no 
promise. Toil arduously and severely as thou 
wilt, act honestly and uprightly as thou may’st, 
conduct thyself peacefully and docilely as thou 
can'st,—and yet thou reapest no reward in thine 
old age! When the fulness of years comes upon 
thee, and thy hair grows white, and thy limbs are 
feeble, and thou lackest not only the necessaries 
but also the comforts of life,—then what is thy 
destiny ? Is it a little cottage—humble, and yet 
neat and cheerful,—with jessamine twining over the 
portico and roses blooming beneath the lattice,— 
so that thou mayest sit in front of thy porch of an 
evening and enjoy the blessed sun-set and the fra- 
grant breeze, while thy grown-up children stand near, 
surveying thee with mingled love and veneration, 
and frolicksome grandchildren climb upon thy 
knees, play at horse with thy cane, and listen in 
infantine wonderment to hear thy great silver 
watch tick;—is all this the scene which consti- 
tutes the reward that in thine old age thou reapest 
for the arduous and honest toils of all the best 
years of thy life? Gracious God! how fearful is 
the contrast which the stern truth of the picture 
presents to our view! For, if we would seek for 
the worn-out working-man in the fulness of his 
years and his venerable decrepitude,—if we would 
follow the son of toil, from the rural scene where 
he is useful no longer, or from the factory where 
his skill is no more availing—if we would follow 
him to the end of his life’s journey and trace his 
steps when age renders them slow and feeble, until 
he goes down into the damp solitude of the rave, 
— then must we seek the old, old man—not in a neat 
cottage, surrounded by a happy and loving tamily 
~~but in the streets as a mendicant, in the felon’s 
gaol as a vagabond, or in the workhouse as a 
uper | 
Such is the state to which the wretched, de- 
spised, oppressed race of British proletariana is 
redneed! But who hath crushed them thus effeo- 
tually ?—-who hath enslaved them so infamously ? 
vain, proud, indolent, and rapacious Aristo- 
eravy! And this same Aristocracy it is whose in- 
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fatuation is so complete that it believes its own 
barbarian institution proof against the continuous 
though silent pressure of truth: this same Aris. 
tocracy it is that will take no warning from the 
signs of the times, but persists im maintaining the 
industrious millions in a condition of serfdom and 
wretchedness ;—this same Aristocracy it is that 
monopolises the government, and is so thoroughly 
incompetent to govern! Nay, more: this very 
self-same Aristocracy, in its astounding impudence 
and inflated presumption, refuses the millions their 
rights on the plea that they are too ignorant to 
know how to use them: whereas the real intelli- 
gence and the sterling common sense of the eountry 
are to be found in the contemned, insulted, and 
outraged masses! There is as much difference 
between the Aristocratic Mind and the Working 
Class Mind, as there is between the gow-gaw frip- 
pery and finery of a fashionable milliner’s show- 
room, and the stupendous though rugged gran- 
deur of the Alpine mountains! 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. 

Opening from one extremity of the infirmary in 
Whitechapel workhouse, was a much smaller room, 
which was used for patients who required to be 
kept particularly tranquil. On the occasion to 
which we are now referring, it happened that in 
“the little infirmary,” as it was called, there was only 
one invalid;—and this was a man who had been 
admittel at his own request, a few days previously, 
in consequence of some very severe injuries which 
he had received. 

The man of whom we are speaking, awoke in 
the wretched pallet where he lay stretched, just 
as the first glimmering of dawn rendered visible 
the frame-work of the window faeing that pauper- 
couch. A sensation of violent thirst immediately 
began to torture him: he stretched out his arm. 
with a painful effort, to feel if any refreshing 
beverage had been placed by the bed-side—but 
there was none! 

“Neglect—crucl neglect—always neglect — no- 
thing but neglect!” he murmured to himself, “I 
heard the doctor tell the nurse a dozen times to be 
sure and let me have barley-water to drink—and 
that she must moreover come in to see how I was 
at least three or four times in the course of the 
night. But, no—no! I have awakened at every hour 
—I have heard the clock strike on every occasion 
since eight last night—and I am sure that no one 
has been near me! Ah! one may die of neglect in 
this accursed place! No heathenish cruelty can be 
greater than that with which the poor are treated 
in this Christian country !—Christian country, in- 
deed!” spoke the patient, in a louder and more em- 
phatic tone : “the diabolical tyranny which is prac- 
tised in this land of Bibles and Exeter Hall rant. 
ings, is enough to make infidels and atheists of us 
allt” 

Then, ceasing to give utterance to his thoughts 
—but not ceasing to think profoundly and more 
bitterly still upou his wrongs—the invalid remained 
tranquil for some time, while the dawa advanced 
slowly but perceptibly, bringing into relief all the 
cheerless features of that hospital-chamber. 

At last the tortures of thirst became intolerable; 
—and though at the risk of drawing down upon 
hiroself the vengeance of a sottish, surly, unfeeling 
aurse, the invalid was compelled to raise his voice 


i 


and implore a drop of drink. 
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Not the slightest notice was takon of his appeal : 
but, maddened by the burning sensation which that 
feverish thirst produced, the invalid continued to 
call for water. At onc moment his demand was 
made in the language of a suppliant: thon it was 
accompanied by aremonstrance against the unfeel- 
ing neglect of which he was the victim ;—und then 
it was followed by bitter, bitter complainings 
against the tyranny of the world’s institutions. 

“For the love of God! give me drink—give me 
drink—I implore yon! Oh! pray do bring me some 
water! I am sorry to cause trouble: but this burn- 
ing thirst distracts me. Ah! wherefore should you 
treat me with this cruel neglect? I would not be- 
have so to you. Nurse! give me water, | im- 
plore you ! I would not treat a dog as 1am treated, 
thongh amananda Christian! But, Oh! better, far 
better to be one of the King’s hounds* in this 
conntry, than one of the doomed race of work- 
ing-men! Holy God! how is it possible that 
millions of men can tolerate such an atrocious 
social systom? Give me water, I say—bring me 
drink—~or I will drag myself from this straw mattress 
—I will yell, howl, and scream—I will raise the 
whole house——” 

“Youinfernal noisy troublesome pauper!” gronted 
the hoarse voice of an elderly woinan from the ad- 
joining room ; “ will you hold your tongue ?” 

“YT am perishing with thirst,” moaned the 
wretched man in a stifling tone—for his throat 
seemed as if it were parched with hot ashes. 

“Well, perish and be damned!” exclaimed the 
woman, who was indeed the night-nurse of the in- 
firmary, as she flung open the door which separated 
the two rooms and appeared upon the threshold in 
a flannel gown tied loosely round the waist, and a 
dirty nightcap with great frills flapping over her 
face. 

The appearance of this female was altogether 
disgusting in the extreme. Ter face was full, 
round, rubieund, and greasy: her nose was pim- 
pled—her eyes were watery—her teeth large and 
yellow. Being very fat, and having on no stays, 
her person resembled an enormous sack filled with 
bran and tied round the middle with arope. Her 
duty was to sit up at night and attend upon the 
patients / but she usually slept more soundly and 
snored more loudly than any of them 

* Now then, you cussed pauper,” she cried, after 
the invalid had once more besought her to vive 
him some drink; “do you suppuse Pve got no- 
thing to do but to wait on your whims and put up 
with your nonsense? What do yon mean, I should 
nke to know, by lying there grumbling in that 
way? Now, come, one of you little uns,” cried the 
nurse, turning round and addressing a group of 
children in the room whence she had emerged ;— 
“one of you look sharp and bring this here feller 
some water out of that jug on the table—for there 
isn’t no barley-water. 1 hadn’t time to make none 
last night.” 

“It’s ashame to let children come up into the 
hospital-rooms at all,” muttered an invalid who lay 
in the larger apartment. 

“What do you meme by saying as how that any- 
thing’s a shame?” demandcd the night. nurse, 
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turning fiercely away from the threshold and ad- 
vancing straight up to the bed of the poor devil 
who had Ict slip the unfortunate observation. 
“ Suppose the beadle comes and knocks at the gate 
at nine o’clock in the evening, with three or four 
children at his hecls, which he picked up starving 
and crying in the open street?—and suppose that 
the whole workus is so full that there isn’t a atom 
of room to stow away the new-comers, except up 
here in the ’firmary ? Well, then, if you suppose 
all this, you'll just suppose the real truth which 
happened last night: and now I should like to 
know where's the shame of putting these young 
uns up in this place.” 

The invalid who had volunteered the unfortunate 
objurgatory remark which evoked this long tirade, 
held his peace ; and the woman turned her rheumy 
eyes upon the children of whom she had becn 
speaking. 

The juvenile group consisted of three: one was 
a boy of about thirteen—another was a boy of 
eight—and the third was a girl of six years of age. 
Three veritable skeletons were they—emaciated fo 
a degree that would have cansed the flesh of any 
humane person to creep upon the bones merely to 
cast one glance upon these poor children. And 
as if the scandal to civilisation, to Christianity, 
and to the social system, should be more complete, 
these living skeletons were clothed in such utter 
rags and tatters, that all the ghastly details of 
their emaciation were laid bare to the view,—so 
that their rib» inight be counted one by one, the 
deep holes in their necks be scrutinised with ana- 
tomical nicety, and the whole frame-work of their 
bones be scrutiuised as it were through the flesh- 
less skin that covered them. 

These three objects of wretchedness had just 
risen from the mattress where they had slept, 
huddled together ;—anl having put on their raga 
—that mockery of a clothing—by some undefinable 
means or another, they were whispering in low and 
tremulous tones, when the night-nurse called the 
elder boy to her, 

In obedicnce to her commands, he filled an 
earthenware mug with wator, and carried it into 
the “little infirmary” adjoining. But scarcely had 
his eyes encountered those of thy invalid who lay 
alone in that room, when an ejaculation of mingled 
wonderment and delight burst froim the boy’s lips; 
and, dropping the ug, he sprang into the man’s 
arms. 

“ Father—dearcst father !” were the words that 
now fell from his tonyue, 

“My son—iny own poor boy!” sobbed the in- 
valid, as he strained the wretched object of misery 
to his breast. 

Aud these ejaculations had reached the ears of 
the other two children;—and, inminediately com. 
prehending that their father was found at last, they 
ran iuto the adjacent room to receive his caresses; 
and he wept over thein in their turn. 

fhus was it that James Melmoth, the working« 
man, had his three children restored to him,—he 
lying in the pauper-bed of a workhouse, and they 
presenting to his appalled view the harrowing 
spectacle of such ungurpassable misery | 

The night-nurse had followed the two younger 
children into the room; and she therefore became 
an eye-witness of the affecting scene which thes 
took place. But the woman was not moved by the 
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aight: she had been too many years in that work- 
house and had seen too much of pauperism and its 
miseries not to have her soul hardened, tanned, 
toughened, and rendered sympathy-proof. She 
accordingly gazed fur a few moments in stolid 
earlosity upon that fanily group, thus re-united 
within the walls of a poor-house ;—and then leaving 
those skeleton children and that invalid father to 
mingle their tears, their sobs, and their caresses, 
the woman turned back into the large room of the 
infirmary to pass her comments upon the incident 
and brew herself some nice strone coffee. 

“O father!” sobbed the eldost boy; “what has 
become of you all this tine? Do you know—do 
you know——” 

“ That your mother is——” murmured the other 
lad. 

“Dead!” whispered the eldest, in a voice that 
was only just audible. 

“Yes—yes—I know it—I know it!” exclaimed 
Melmoth, throwing himself back upon the pillow 
ang pressing his hand to his forchead—as if he 
could thereby shut out some horrfble reminiscence 
from his brain. 

“But how did you know it, dear father ?—how 
could you know it ?” inquired the eldestlad. “You 
were not with us thern—we have not seen you since 
until 20.”0——” 

“And yet I know that my poor wife is dead— 
that your unfortunate mother perished of want, 
grief, and wretchedness,” interrupted Mclmoth, in 
the deep tonc of mingled rage and despair “ But 
do not ask me how I know it, boy——it was in a 
dream—a horrible dream——a dream such as I 
would not dream over again—no, not for worlds! 
My God! when I think that £ beheld my poor wife 
stretched in the narrow coffin—with the moon 
shining upon her marble countcnanec ” 

“QO father! don’t go on like that!” exclaimed 
the eldest boy, sobbing bitterly: for he began to 
fear lest sorrow had deranged the intellects of his 
only surviving parent. “I suppose you must have 
heard of poor mother’s death somehow or another ?” 

“Well, well,” said the working-man, the convul- 
sions of his countenance showing that he was 
wrestling with some internal anzuish of a fearful 
nature. “Let us talk no more upon that point. 
But tell me, James—tell me——the baby-——” 

“Dead—dead likewise,” murmured the lad. 
* Poor baby !” 

“Poor baby !” echoed the other boy; and then 
he and his little sister bewan to cry piteously. 
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then the beadle came and took us to the workhouse, 
and baby was given to an old wo to nurse, ip 
the female paupers’ ward. Next morning poor 
baby was found dead by the woman's side——~” 

“Poor baby!” murmured Melmoth, who lay 
stretched out and motionless as a carved statue on 
a tumular monument. 

“The doctor was sent for—but the regular one 
being absent at the time, another came,” proceeded 
young Melnoth, “and he said something about the 
child being overlaid, I don’t know exactly what it 
was, althoush I was present at the time in the reom 
where poor baby’s body lay and where the doctor 
caine to look at it. But I am perfectly sure that 
the old woman to whom baby was entrusted, was 
accused of having gone to bed tipsy. However, 
the doctor said it had better be hushed up—and he 
had baby’s body taken to his house—to examine it, 
I think they said: but I never heard any moré 
about it——” 

“ And was there no funeral for baby?” inquired 
Melmoth, in a deep low tone. 

“ Not that I know of,” responded thelad. “There 
was 2 funcral for mother; and I attended it. Bro» 
ther and sister were said to be tou Httie to go toit: 
but they cried very much, poor things! The 
funeral was a wretched affair—and the undertaker 
was very savage with me because I fell on my knees 
by the side of the coffin, and—and———” 

“Go on, James—go on,” said Melmoth, his voice 
becoming lower and deeper. “ You fell down by 
the side of your poor mother’s cofin———” 

And I prayed God to bless you, father—and te 
bless my poor brother and sister,” continued the 
lad, his words being scarcely intelligible on account 
of the agonising sobs that broke upon his articula. 
tion. “I did not pray God to bless poor dear mo- 
ther’s soul and take it unto himself—because I felt 
assured that she had gone to heaven! Yes—she 
had suffered too much on earth, and was too good, 
and too kind to us, not to have gone to heaven!” 

“You are right, James,” said Melmoth: “she 
has gone to heaven! And there she will not meet 
rich people to oppress her: for very, -very few 
kings, queens, lords, and great folks, can possibly 
go to heaven! I know it—I am sure of it! I have 
had glimpses of heaven as well as of hell—and I 
have seen that those who are miserable and 
trainpled upon in this world, become happy in the 
next—whereas those who are pampered, luxurious, 
and despotic on earth, are the very ones that people 
hell hercafter. And if this were not so, where 








“JT can scarcely repine if God hag tal:en my | would be the justice of God?” 


innocent babe unto himself," observed Melmoth, in 
a low and trembling voice. “ But tell me how it 
happened—all about it——” 

And lying flat upon his back, he coverdd his face 
with his hands. 

“You see, father,” began the eldest boy, “it was 
on the door-steps of a rich mansion at the West 
End that mother sank down and died.” 

“Could you lead me to the spot, James?” de- 
manded Melmoth, without removing his hands from 
his face--so that his voice sounded holluw, as if 
emanating from a cavern. 

“Yes—I am sure I could,” replicd the boy, 
bursting into tears, “My God! I shall never 
forget that mornent! And then,” he continued, 
amidst many vain attempts to subdue the sobs that 
broke his voice and ncarly suifoopied him,—-“and 


“Yos—you are right, father—you must be right,” 
said the boy. “I cried much—very much—when 
poor mother was put into the ground; and I should 
like to have seen baby buricd—I mean that I might 
have prayed over her——” ; 

“But you tell me that the body was sent te the 
doctor’s house and that you never heard any more 
of it?” said Melmoth, inquiringly. 

“Such was the case, father,” returned the lad, 
still sobbing heavily. 

“ And do you know where that doctor lived, or 
what his name was?” demanded Melmath. 

« His name was Thurston—and he lived some- 
where at the West End—in May Fair, 1 think thcy 
said,” replied the lad. 

“Good! I shall not fail to remember it,” ob- 
served Melmoth, with a deep and omincus concen. 
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tration of feeling evident in his tone. “And now 
tell me how y®u came to leave that workhouse at 
the West End and find your way into this.” 

“The master of the workhouse at the West End 
let us be together until after mother’s funcral,” 
continued the lad; “and then he wanted to sepa- 
rate us—I mean to put me and brother into one 
ward, and sister into another. But sister cried so 
dreadfully that I would not let her be taken from 
me; and as we were obliged cither to submit to the 
rules or leave the place, we chose the last. So we 
were turned out one morning—each with a piece 
of bread—and in our rags———” 

“My God! my God!” murmured Melmoth, who 
still kept his face covered with his hands: but the 
shaking of the bed beneath him showed how terribly 
his form was convulsed with the workings of his in- 
ward emotions. , 

“ And so we had to beg our bread again, a3 we 
did when mother was alive,’ continued the Jad; 
“and a shocking time we had of it. But I need 
not make you more unhappy than you are, dear 
father, by describing to you the dreadful hardships 
we have undergone. You may be sure—oh! you 
may be sure,” exclaimed the boy, with all the en- 
thusiasm of sincerity, while the big tears rolled 
down his pale sunken cheeks and his voice vibrated 
with the tremulonsness of deep fecling,—“ you 
may be sure that whenever 1 did get anything, 
dear little sister was taken care of firsi—and 
brother next—and myself last—~” 

“Q God! O God! this is almost more than I can 
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“TI remember the incident to which the state- 
ment you have just made must refer,” said Mel. 
moth. “There was a talk of Vampyrism in tha 
dark room on the night whereof you speak,” added 
the invalid, a low guttural noise like a ferocious 
chuckle mingling with his words like an under- 
current of sound, as if a fiend was echoing his 
words in mockery. “ Yes—1 remember the occur- 
rence well. But is it possible that you were all 
sleeping in that room on the particular night in 
question ?” 

“Such was the case,” replied the lad. “And 
now pray give me some account of yourself, dear 
father—and what ails you-——” 

But at this moment the boy's questions were cut 
short by the entrance of the surgeon, followed by 
the regular nurse belonging to the infirmary, and 
who wasa woman sumewhat more respectable in 
appearance though scarcely more agreeable in 
temper than the repulsive creature who had charge 
of the place during the night. 

“Well, I understand that there is a singylar 
recognition here—ech?” exclaimed the surgeon, 
who was a person of about five-and-thirty years of 
ace, off-hand in his manner, but by no means harsh 
nor dictatorial, and as devoted to his profession as 
any enthusiastic lover of a particular art or scicnce 
can possibly be. “Poor children!—poor man!” 
he observed, in a voice through which a tone of 
sympathy penetrated. “ The meeting was a happy 
one in some respects, doubtless—but in others——- 
Ah! well,” he cried, suddenly interrupting himself 


bear,” murmured Melmoth, writhing in the pauper- | and shaking his head solemnly : “ we must endca- 
bed as if he were struggling against some invisible | vour to bear up against misfortune in this world” 


fiend sitting upon his breast like a night-mare. 
“Very terrible is the history of poverty, O Lord! 
~—and that tale is the history of millions and mil- 
lions on the face of the globe! Oh! if thou art 
really a God of justice, reveal thyself as such and 
put an end to a state of things which thy goodness 
would not have engendcred of its own free will!” 

“ Father—dear father —do not reproach the good 
God to whom my poor mother always taught me 
to pray,” whispered the lad in a tone of gentle but 
earnest remonstrance. 

“TI was wrong, my boy—wrong !” said Melmoth. 
“But there are moments in our lives when we 
doubt the existence of everything good, because 
we see that the world is ruled by everything bad. 
And yet J should not be sceptical—no, not I, of all 
living men!’ added the pauper-invalid, his voice 
suddenly resuming its tone of profound solemnity. 
“For I have seen heavenin my dreams—aye, and 
hell too-———” 

“Father—dear father—do not talk in that way 
any more!” cried the lad. “But tell me what is 
the matter with you“how long have you been ill— 
why you did not seek us out——And, Ah} this re- 
minds me that four or five days befvre poor 
mother's death, she told us that you had returned 
to London—that she was quite sure you had—for 
that she had overheard your voice in the room 
where she slept one night—a miserable place, in a 
lodging-house : and the room was quite dark at the 
time when you came in—and poor mother fainted 
for joy on recognising your voice—but when she 
recovered her senses again, you were gone! And 
i was while roving about in all directions 1 
for you, that poor mother fell down on the door- 
Stéps.—and died—” 


“Tt is casy, sir, for those to speak thus who 
have never known what starvation—houselessness 
—cold—and weary wanderings are,” said Melmoth. 
“But I thank you for the compassion which your 
looks imply—and also for the attentions which I 
have received at your hands during the few days I 
have becn here.” 

* Well, well—I have done the best I could for 
you, my man,” exclaimed the surgeon. “In the 
course ofa week we shall put you upon your legs 
again, I haven’t the slightest doubt.” 

“Thank God!” whispered the eldest boy to his 
brother and sister: “in a week father will be 
well.” 

“Meantime,” continued the surgeon, “we must 
take care of these young ones for you. Poor 
things! they are in a dreadful condition—a dread- 
ful condition! I will place them on the sick list, 
so that they may be up in the infirmary and able 
to see you as often as you like. Besides, they can 
have a little broth and Port wine—and such-like 
strengthening things—-do you hear, Mrs. Bod- 
kin?” 

“Yes, sir—I hear, sir,” answered the nurse, with 
asimper. “I’m sure they do want Port-wine bad 
enough, sir, poor things!” she added, as she swept 
her eyes over the miserable objects huddling near 
their father’s bed: for the woman was always glad 
when the surgeon ordered wine for the invalids, 
inasmuch as she invariably appropriated two-thirds 
of the allowance to her own use. 

“Well, then,” continued the doctor, “take the 
children away for the present—send them to the 
bath—let them have warm ol put them 
down on the sick list.. W’ilsign the certificates by 
and bye.” 
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The children aecordingly took a temporary leave | fancied to be lowness of spirits on the part or the 
of their father ,—and the surgeon was left alone | captive lady As for Miss Plantagenet—she only 


with his patient. studied now to keep aloof from that part of the 
chamber where Letitia was performing her toilette; 

eae and thus the young lady and Mrs Fitzherbert 

remained together, assisting eich other in the 

CHAPTER CLXXIL details of dressing; whereas 1t was Mrs Fitzher- 


bert and the Amazon who had thus stuck close by 
each other on the preceding evening. 
GoaRcery was it daylight when the occupants of; “ What ails you this morning, my dear friend” 
the beat bed-chamber in Mr Crimp’s spongmg- | asked Lady Lade, as she begar to imprison her 
house, rose from ther couches and commenced | fine bust in the corset which vas utterly incom. 
their toilette. The Amazon was full of spirits: for | petent to add a tittle to the suyerb elegance of her 
she had slept soundly—had dreamt agreeable | shape as a woman, but wh.ch was necessary to 
things concerning Tim Meagles—and was well | give the proper “fit” to the frock-coat which she 
pleased with the mismon which she had volunteered | was presently toassume “ You are quite reserved, 
to undertake to Windsor Castle. melancholy, and silent,” she continued, peeping 
But Mrs. Fitzherbert was somewhat silent and | round the curtains at Mirs. Fitzherbert, who was 
pensive; and the huntress soon began to rally her | not quite so far advanced as herself in the business 
Upon bins the Asrum-soarum creature naturally | of the toilette. 


MISS PLANTAGENET. 
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“Pray do not think that I am resorved, my 
decrest friend,” said the captive lady. “Reserve 
towards you would be ingratitude.” 

“Oh! I. did not mean anything so serious as 
that,” exclaimed the Amazon, once more pro- 
truding around the curtains that countenance 
which was so splendidly handsome and so radiant 
in the natural light of its good-humoured smiles. 
“But wherefore does Miss Plantagenet avert her 
head as if I were a gay gallant peeping round at 
her virgin loveliness ?” 

‘*My dear Lady Lade! what are you talking 
about?” cried Mrs. Fitzherbert, blushing from the 
very crown of her head down to the bosom: then, 
as she hastily began to comb out her long hair of 
golden flaxiness, she purposely threw it all dis- 
hevelled over her shoulders and neck to veil that 
deep carnation glow which had so suddenly spread 
beneath her camellia-like skin. 

“What am I talking about?” echoed the 
Am.zon, laughing heartily: “surely I have said 
nothing to shock you, my dear friend? You seem 
quite confused—and really if I were a young gen- 
tleman in female apparel, instead of being a lady 
in male attire, it would be impossible that you 
could blush more deeply, or Miss Plantagenet con- 
ceal herself with more precipitate affright behind 
the bed-curtains.” 

“Confused, my dear Lady Lade—I am sure I 
cannot be confused—I have nothing to be confused 
at,” faultered Mrs. Fitzherbert, as she continued to 
comb out her back hair, leaving the myriads of 
shining ringlets hanging over her countenance 
like a veil. 

“Ah! I hear Miss Plantagenet laughing !” cried 
the Amazon, in the same jocular and good-hu- 
moured vein. “Well, I suppose there is some 
joke which Ido not comprehend—or that some. 
thing has escaped my lips the double purport of 
which I neither saw nor intended. Have your 
jests, my dear friends, by all means. I would 
sooner know that you are making merry, even at 
my expense, than see you dull, reserved, moping, 
and miserable.” 

While thus speaking, the hilarious Amazon put 
on her frock-coat; and, her toilette being com- 
pleted, she passed into the sitting-room to assure 
herself that preparations for breakfast were in 
progress. The survey of the table being so far 
satisfactory, she rang the bell to inquire for a 
porter ;~-and, when a functionary of that useful 
class made his appearance, she despatched him up 
to the West End to order Master Wasp (whom she 
had taken into her service during the absence of 
Meagles) to bring down her horse to Chancery 
Lane with the leas possible delay. 

Having taken tl is step, the huntress returned 
into the bed-cham er for the purpose of hastening 
her friends with th vir toilette: and perceiving that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert m 8 performing some little service 
for Miss Plantagenst, Letitia very naturally of- 
fered to take the pleating task on herself, 80 as to 
leave Mrs. Fitzherbert free to continue dressing 
without interruption. But Irs. Fitzhorbert would 
not think of resirning the agreeable duty of aiding 
Miss Plantagenet; and Miss Plantagenet shrank 
+o much into the obscurest part of the room, that 
the huntress really began to fancy the young jady's 
modesty must be of a very extreme and ultra-dell- 
@ete nature, Inasmuch as it recoiled thus altright- 
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edly from the mere aspect of a male costume, al- 
though known to be worn bya female. But the 
huntress was too much occupied with her projected 
visit to Windsor to bestow much thought upon 
Miss Plantagenet’s peculiarities or the wondrously 
close friendship which had sprung up between this 
young lady and Mrs. Fitzherbert ;—and returning 
into the parlour, Letitia looked out of the barred 
window and hummed an opera air until her two 
friends, having finished their toilette at last, came 
to join her at the breakfast-table. 

And now it was a fair and pleasant sight to be- 
hold these three charming creatures sitting in 
agreeable companionship and illumining with their 
bright looks the dusky and cheerless apartment. 
The Amazon always had a good appetite, and 
failed not to eat heartily upon the present ovca- 
sion; while her laugh, so merry and yet so musical, 
rang frequently through the room, as she still con- 
tinued to rally both Mrs, Fitzherbert and Misa 
Plantagenet on the singularity of their manner, 
For the former was every instant blushing without 
any apparent reason—and then the latter seemed 
to be overwhelmed with confusion ;—now they 
would exchange looks of glowing rapidity but deep 
meaning—and then, again, they would endeavour 
to appear as if there were nothing at all peculiar 
either in their manner or their thoughts. 

Lady Letitia was puzzled at all this: but still 
she was occupying herself as much with the mis- 
sion which she had in hand, as with the eccentri- 
cities of her two companions, although ghe made 
them the exclusive subjects of her rattling dis- 
course and hilarious mirth. Nor did she lose time 
over the breakfast-table: but, haviug done justice 
to the meal, she rose from her seat and advanced 
to the window to see if her equipage had ar- 
rived. 

It was now nine o’clock; and the morning which 
had stolen forth in the midst of such unseasonable 
and even wintry gloom, was rapidly expanding into 
a sunny brightness more congenial to the period 
of the year. The thick, foggy, and unwholesome 
atmosphere of the preceding evening, which had 
made the rooms in Chancery Lane dark at five 
o'clock, and which had even endeavoured to stifle 
or delay the dawn of the day whereof we are now 
writing, had rapidly yielded to a warmer tempera- 
ture and a cleaver air—so that it really appeared 
at last as if youthful Spring had achieved hor 
triumph over stern and remorseless Winter and 
was about to commence her placid reign. 

For the incidents of our narrative, dating from 
the very commencement of January, 1795, and ex- 
tending over a range of more than three months, 
have now brought us to the season when the trees 
begin to put furth their verdure and the singing ot 
birds gladdens the rural scenery with untaught 
and discordant harmony. Or, to be as particular 
4&8 possible with chronological detaiis, we may ob- 
serve that the day whose incidents we have begun 
to describe, alike in the Whitechapel workhouse 
and the lock-up in Chancery Lane, bore the date 
of April Sth. 

And it is because this date was a memorable one 
in the existence of George, Prince of Wales and in 
the history of the British nation, that we have thy 
particularized it, 

The clocks were striking uine, then, and the sun 
was beginning to shine with a cheerful and even 
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potent lustre, as Lady Lade looked forth from the 
barred window of the sponging-house parlour, 
while Mrs. Fitzherbert and Miss Plantagenet re- 
mained still seated at the broakfast-table. 

But scarcely had the Amazon stationed herself 
at the window, thereby turning her back towards 
her two friends, when the unmistakable sound of 
@ kiss was wafted, in its billing and half-suppressed 
softness, toher ear. She hastily turned round; and 
perceiving that both Mrs. Fitzherbert and Miss 
Plantagenet were covered with confusion at having 
been thus detected in the furtive token of attach- 
ment in which they had just indulged, she burst 
forth into one of those merry laughs which dis- 
played the ivory beauty of her teeth and enhanced 
the glow of animation that was natural to her 
countenance. 

But as this incident was uppermost in her mind, 
and as she looked at Miss Plantagenet, a thought 
flashed across her brain with the vividness of light- 
ning. That little incident of the kiss was the 
spark which suddenly kindled a whole train of 
latent circumstances into the blaze of a startling 
sugpicion ;—and by the peculiar expression of min- 
gled wonderment and archness which settled all 
in a moment upon her handsome countenance, both 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and Miss Plantagenet saw that 
the secret was at least suspected, if not entirely 
read. 

“Oh! this is the most amusing—the most deli- 
cious—the most interesting adventure that ever 
took place !” exclaimed the Amazon, flinging her- 
selfupon a seat and bursting into such a hearty 
peal of merriment that the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

“What do you mean ?—what is it that you allude 
to ?” demanded Mrs. Fitzherbert, starting up, and 
speaking in a voice of hysterical hastiness, while 
the deepest scarlet suffused itself over her face 
and neck—down to the superb bosom which the 
morning-wrapper more than half revealed. 

“Surely our dear friend has got some strange 
notion in her head?” observed Miss Plantagenet, 
also rising from her chair and exerting herself 
with the tensely straining energy of desperation to 
surmount the confusion which was overwhelming 
her. 

“Qh! it is delicious—capital—glorious—exqui- 
site” exclaimed the Amazon, her laugh redoubling 
its joyousness, and her mirth denoting 80 much 
good-humour and such a total absence of anything 
savouring of maliciousness, that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
began to feel more assured—or rather, less ex- 
cruciatingly uncomfortable—and smiles mingled 
amidst the blushes that covered Miss Plantagcnet’s 
countenance. 

But im the midst of this curious scene, the door 
was suddenly opened ; and Master Wasp, the young 
page whom Lady Lade had taken into her service 
since Meagles’ expatriation, appeared upon the 
threshold. 

“ Now I will take my departure,” cried the Ama- 
gon, springing to her feet and subduing her mirth: 
then, throwing an arch look upon Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and Miss Plantagenet, sho said, “Ihave not the 
slightest doubt you will manage to while away the 
time during my absence. But fear nothing: I am 
no tale-bearer—the secret is safe-——” 

* Please your ladyship,” interrupted Wasp, speak- 
ing in a tone s0 unusually serious and gloomy that 


it instantaneously struck upon the Amazon’s mind 
like a presentiment of evil,—* I wish to say a few 
words to you without delay ——and in private,” he 
added, glancing towards Mrs, Fitzherbert and Miss 
Plantagenet. 

“You can speak out, Wasp,” exclaimed the 
huntreas. “These ladies are friends of mine—and 
I have no secrets with them: although,” she ob- 
served, with another rapid look of slyness at the 
objects of her remark, “they do not always treat 
me with the same generous confidence.” 

“But somethiag very, very serious has hap- 
pened, my lady,” said the young page, who seemed 
to have totally lost his wonted misehievous sharp- 
ness of look and manner. 

“Then speak out at once, my boy,” exclaimed 
the Amazon, now paying more attention to that 
altered demeanour on his part. 

“Please your ladyship, Sir John Lade——” 
faultered the lad, with increased embarrassment of 
manner and deeper gloom of countenance. 

“Ah! what of my husband?” demanded the 
huntress. “Has he come in person to look after 
me ?—and is he annoyed that I should have stayed 
away from home all night? It so, he can soon 
satisfy himself that my time has been passed in the 
company of two ladies,” she added, her humourous 
vein suddenly reviving as she cast a rapid glance 
of sly significancy upon Mrs, Fitzherbert and Miss 
Plantagenet. 

“Alas! your ladyship will never see Sir John 
again—at least—not alive—or in this world,” ob- 
served Wasp, with a faultering tone. 

“Good heavens! what do you mean ?” cried the 
Amazon, all remembrance of the incident which 
had ere now so exquisitely tickled her faucy, van- 
ishing in amoment. “Has anything happened to 
Sir John ?—is he——” 

“Dead, my lady,” said Wasp, finishing in solemn 
voice that sentence which her own excitement had 
prevented her from completing. 

“Dead!” ejaculated the Amazon: “is it pos- 
sible ?” 

Then, turning aside, she gave way for upwards 
of a minute to the feelings which this announce- 
ment suddenly stirred up in her bosom. 

Sir John Lade had given her rank and position 
in society; and he had endowed her with wealth. 
She had been his pet and darling—his joy and his 
pride ; and the reader has already seen enough to 
prove that she was entirely her own mistress and 
had nothing to apprehend on the score of a hus- 
band’s jealousy or ill-temper. In sooth, she had 
been allowed to do just as she chose—to keep 
whatever hours might happen to suit her—to go 
out and return home unquestioned and unwatched 
—uand to wear her masculine apparel at her own 
good will and pleasure. But in return for so much 
indulgence on her husband’s part, what had she | 
done? It was true that her bearing towards him | 
invariably appeared affectionate and tender, and 
that she sometimes devoted a few hours to him 
when he wished her to assume the attire becoming | 
her sex and accompany him in the carriage or | 
preside at his dinner-table: but, generally speak- 
ing, her time had been spent in pursuits apart 
from the sympathies and duties of a wife. Mad 
pranks with dissipated young men—gallantries and 
intrigues —the connexion with Meagles — and ai. 
the various diversions which sustained her cha- 
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racter alike as an Amazon and as one of the most 
dissolute beauties of the age,—these had been the 
features of that unbounded licentiousness with 
which she bad repaid her husband's fond indulgence 
and foolish confidence. 

No wonder, then, that tears now trickled slowly 
down her cheeks as the whole picture of her career 
presented itself to her memory and passed before 
her mental vision with dioramic effect: no wonder 
that she sighed and felt dull as she reflected that 
the old man who had loved her so tenderly was no 
more, and that under whatsoever circumstances 
he had breathed his last, she was not there to re-~ 
ceive his parting words nor smooth his dying 
pillow! 

Tell me, my boy, how this happened,” said the 
Amazon, at length turning towards the youthful 
page, and speaking in a voice that was indecd much 
changed from the gay hilarity which had so recently 
thrilled through the room. 

“Yt was a sudden fright, my lady—caused by 
something which I have yet to explain,” observed 
Wasp. 

* Ah! then unpleasant things have occurred ?” 
exclaimed the huntress. “ But of what nature 
eould they be? Speak, my boy—and keep me not 
another moment in suspense.” 

“Late last night, my lady,” resumed Wasp, 
“two men came to the house and declared that 
they had an authority to scarch the premises. I 
instantly recognised one of those persons——” 

“ Who was he ?” demanded the Amazon. 

“Germain, the Prince's French valet,” was the 
reply. 

“ Ah!— this is indeed important!” ejaculated 
Lady Lade, flinging a glance of mingled intcrest 
and trepidation upon Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose 
countenance suddenly assumed an expression in- 
dicative of the presentiment of evil which simul- 
taneously sprang up in her mind. 

“Yes —one was Germain, my lady,” resumed 
Wasp; “and the other announced himself to be a 
messenger from the Home Office.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Lady Lade: “ what could 
such a visit portend ?” 

* They said that your ladyship was suspected to 
have been leagued with certain seditious individuals 
whom the authorities had already sent out of the 
country,” continued Wasp; “and as the Habeas 
Corpus remains suspended, the Home Office had 
power to enforce search warrants granted by the 
magistrates in such cases.” 

“The Prince is at the bottom of all this!” mur- 
mured the Amazon, speaking hastily aside to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

“Perhaps he knows that you are with me, and 
has conjectared the course which you intended to 
pursue on my behalf?” observed Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
from whose cheeks had now fled all the blushes 
with which the preceding incident of the kiss had 
auffased them, and whose whole form was quivering 
with the nervous excitement of mingled suspense 
and terror. “Oh! he is capable of wreaking upon 
us the direst revenge—I know he is!” added the 
unhappy lady shudderingly, as she thus revealed 
her acquaintance with one of the darkest traits in 
the aharacter of the Prince. 

* Let us hear the end of all this,” saidthe Amazon; 
“and we shall then know what to think, For my 
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concerning the safety of my papers. Go on, boy," 
she cried, turning again towards Wasp. 

“ Germain and the messenger came last night at 
about twelve o’clock,” continued the page; “ and 
when Sir John Lade heard the nature of their buai- 
ness, he was seized with a sudden tremor and be- 
came speechless. The servants carried him up to 
bed—the physicians were sent for—but he never 
spoke again—and in less than an hour——” 

“He was a corpse,” added the huntress, in a low 
and mournful voice. “Poor Sir John!” she ex- 
claimed, the accents of compunction vibrating in 
her tone. 

“While that sad scene was taking place in one 
room,” continued Wasp, “the two men were ran- 
sacking the furniture and cupboards in all the 
others.” 

“And the writing-desk in the safe in my bed- 
chamber ?” demanded the huntress, no longer able 
to restrain her impatience, and yet putting a ques- 
tion to which she dreaded to receive an answer. 

“They found it, my lady,” said Wasp: “they 
opened it——” 

“ Enough !” cried the Amazon: “I wish to hear 
no more.” 

“Then your worst fearsare confirmed?” whispered 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, hastily. 

“ Yes—and 1 am now powerless to assist you at 
Windsor,” responded Lady Lade, in a low deep 
tone of concentrated rage: then, with a sinister 
gloom upon her countenance lately so radiant with 
smiles, and her fine white teeth closely set, she 
whispered hissingly, “ But I will be revenged, as 
sure as there is a God in heaven!” 

Both Mrs. Fitzherbert and Miss Plantagenet 
gazed upon the Amazon in dismay: for there was 
something ferociously terrible in her manner, her 
look, and her gesture as she gave utterance to that 
dark menace, 

And it was at this crisis in the scene, that a 
carriage drove up to the door of the sponging- 
house, the arrival of which instantaneously at- 
tracted the inmates of the room to the barred win- 
dow. 

“Two ladies have alighted,” said Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert: “but they entered the houseso abruptly that 
I could not distinguish their faces.” 

“ But whose carriage is it ?” demanded the 
Amazon. 

“There are no arms upon the panels,” replied 
Mrs. Fitzherbert; “and yet I should know that 
livery——-Oh! if they be really visitors for me,” 
she exclaimed, suddenly recollecting herself and 
turning round in affright towards Miss Planta- 
genet. 

And this young lady was about to beat a precipi- 
tate retreat into the bed-room adjoining, when the 
door of the parlour itself was flung open by the ob- 
sequious Mr. Crimp—and the Duchess of Devon. 
shire, accompanied by the Countess of Desborough, 
entered the apartment. 
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hire was at least certain, even if the Countess of 
Desborough was not likewise sure, to recognise 
Miss Plantagenet: but the desperate emergency of 
the case armed her with a sudden presence of mind 
the strength of which astonished even herself :— 
and springing forward, as if in the exuberance of a 
joyous gratitude to welcome her friends, she en- 
deavoured to cover Miss Plantagenet’s retreat into 
the adjacent room. 

"But the move was too late. For, quick as the 
glance only can pierce the air, did the Duchess of 
Devonshire instantaneously recognise Miss Planta- 
genet’s features: and, darting forward, she caught 
the flying young lady by the arm, exclaiming, 
“ Cousin ! what masquerade mummery is this ?” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake!” whispered Miss Planta- 
genet, in a low but rapid tone, and accompanying 
the words with an imploring look. 

At the same moment Mrs. Fitzherbert sprang 
forward to meet the Countess of Desborough; and 
that presence of mind on her part, by instantane- 
ously engrossing Eleanor’s attention, prevented 
her from observing the singular little bye-play 

ewhich was taking place between the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Miss Plantagenet. 

Meantime Wasp had withdrawn from the room 
—and the Amazon was only waiting until she could 
obtain an opportunity to wish Mrs. Fitzherbert 
farewell. 

“Hush, for God's sake!” were the words which 
Miss Plantagenet had whispered in the ears of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, as we have above stated. 

“What mummery 1s this, I demand?” inquired 
Georgiana, still preventing the young lady from 
beating aretreat, but dropping her own voice to that 
same tone of caution the infection of which she in- 
stantaneously caught. 

“T will explain it al] another time—do not bétray 
me—but let me go ere the Countess recognises 
me,” urged Miss Plantagenet, with accents and 
looks of fervid entreaty, as she strove to break 
away from the Duchess. 

At that moment Eleanor, having exchanged 
greetings with Mrs. Fitzherbert, cast her eyes upon 
Miss Plantagenet; and the young lady could not 
therefore possibly beat. the retreat which she was 
on the point of accomplishing, because such a pro- 
ceeding would have been a flagrant rudeness and in 
itself calculated to excite the strangest suspicions. 

“Introduce me as Miss Plantagenet,” was the 
hasty whisper which she breathed in the ears of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, as she perceived Eleanor’s 
eyes fixed upon her. 

“My dear Countess,” said Georgiana, with a 
amile so good-humouredly arch and a manner so 
softly frolicksome that it was evident she was en- 
joying the very good joke which she did not however 
mean to betray,—‘my dear Countess, permit me 
to introduce you to my fair cousin, Miss Planta- 
genet—a young lady of whom you have doubtless 
never heard before, inasmuch as she has only re- 
eently arrived in London———” 

“Indeed, I am almost certain that I have had 
the honour of meeting Miss Plantagenet on some 
turmer occasion,” observed the Countess of Des- 
borough, fixing her eyes upon the young lady with 
that expression of uncertainty aud inquiry which 
showed that she was vainly taxing her memory to 
discover where she had seen those features before. 

“Tt is possible that we may have met,” said Mise 
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Plantagenet, with her softest voice and most 

able manner: “for this is not the first time that I 
have visited London-———Indeed !” she exclaimed, as 
if struck by a sudden reminiscence, but really catch. 
ing at the idea to which she was about to give utter- 
ance, because she thought that she perceived the 
earnestness of Eleanor’s looks deepening into sus- 
picion,—“ indeed, it was at our mutual friend Mrs, 
Fitzherbert’s apartments in Carlton House that we 
met” 

“TI do not recollect it,” observed the Countess of 
Desborough—as indeed it would have been'very 
singular if she had. “ But it may be as you say, 
Miss Plantagenet. At all events, I am very cer 
tain that we have met before somewhere; for your 
features—pardon the personality of the remark— 
are as familiar to me as possible.” 

“ And now, wherever it may be that we met be- 
fore,” said Miss Plantagenet, “on the present oc- 
casion we encounter each other under circumstances 
of a somewhat gloomy nature. Our dear friend 
here,” and she looked towards Mrs, Fitzherbert, 
“has been the victim of cruel persecution ——” 

“Let us not touch upon the past, in any way,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert emphatically: then, 
having suffered the most excruciating terror 
throughout the little dialogue which had just taken 
place between Miss Plantagenet and the Countess 
of Desborough on their introduction to each 
other, and anxious to turn the general attention 
as well as the discourse into other channels, she 
said, “ But Ihad really forgotten to present you 
to Lady Lade, who has behaved towards me with 
the most signal, marked, and sister-like conduct— 
at a time, too, when all my friends appeared to 
have forsaken me.” 

“I was out of town, my dear Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
when your letter was delivered three or four days 
ago,” said the Duchess of Devonshire, as she be- 
stowed a slight and haughty inclination of the head 
upon the Amazon. 

“And I was down at Stamford Manor until last 
night,” added the Countess of Desborough, with an 
equally cold and reserved acknowledgment of Lady 
Lade. 

A curl of sovereign contempt appeared for an 
instant upon the lips of the beautiful huntress, as 
she observed how unwelcome her presence was and 
how unpalatable this introduction appeared to be 
to the two patrician ladies, 

“ And now, my dear friend,” exclaimed the 
Duchess of Devonshire, turning hastily towards 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, “do let us take you away from 
this horrid placeat once. Eleanor and myself have 
united the contents of our purses for your use-—-— 
But pray do get rid of that notorious character, 
Lady Lade,” she added, suddenly interrupting her. 
self and sinking her voice to the lowest possible 
whisper. 

“] was much afflicted to hear of your embarrass. 
ments, when I came up to town last evening,” said 
the Countess of Desborough: “and at daybreak 
this morning I arose—started off to Devonshire 
House—and was pleased to find that our friend 
Georgiana was meditating an immediate visit to 
you. So we forthwith came together———But what 
on earth is Lady Lade doing here?” suddenly de- 
manded Eleanor, dropping her voice to a whisper 
in the same way ar the Duchess had done a 
moment before. 
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“ Pray be civil to Lady Lade,” hastily murmured 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, in a tone of earnest entreaty, to 
the magnificent Duchess and the brilliant Coun- 
ters: “she possesses an excellent heart——-” 

At that instant the door was opened hurriedly; 
and Wasp rushed in, exclaiming, “The Prince is 
coming! He has just entered the office down 
stairs and is asking the bailiff some questions !” 

“The Prince!” shrieked Mrs. Fitzherbert in a 
dying voice, ds she turned towards Miss Planta- 

et. 

“J shall not remain to meet his Royal High- 
ness,” said the Countess of Desborough, her coun- 
tenance flushing with a sudden indignation as she 
thought of the oxtrage which the Prince had 
sought to perpetrate towards her on the memo- 
rable night of the grand ball at Carlton House. 

“Then do you take my cousin away with you, 
Eleanor,” said the Duchess of Devonshire, pushing 
both the Countess.and Miss Plantagenet into the 
bed-room, the door of which Mrs. Fitzherbert had 
just ahown presence of mind enough to open. 

And as the door of the bed-chamber closed be- 
hind the Countess of Desborough and Miss Plan- 
tagenet, George Prince of Wales entcred the 

-room. 

Wasp, the nimble page, shut the door behind 
him and withdrew down stairs again ;—and his 
Royal Highness, taking off the hat which was 
slouched over his face, and turning down the fur 
collar of his cloak which had been drawn up 80 as 
to conceal all the lower part of his countenance, 
threw a rapid glance around to ascertain who were 
present. 

Not deigning to take any notice of the Amazon, 
and only bowing with stately politeness to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, the Prince extended his hand to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, observing in a careless 
sort of manner, “I did not expect to meet your 
Grace here.” 

“But I did expect to have heard that your 
Royal Highness had been here long ere this,” said 
Georgiana, the natural generosity of her disposi- 
tion prompting this remonstrance against his un- 
feeling conduct towards her friend Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. 

“There are circumstances which do not always 
transpire in particular cases,” said the Prince, with 
acold look at ker who was his wife in the sight of 
beaven,-—“ but which, if known, would alter the 
aspect of affairs ” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert started——grew red with indig- 
nation—and was about to speak: but suddenly re- 
collecting that the Prince was aware of her amour 
with the Marquis de Bellois, and with the image of 
Miss Plantagenet likewise springing up into her 
mind, she felt herself suddenly grow pale as death, 
while her limbs became cold as marble and an icy 
tremor shook her entire form. 

*¥ cannot conceive the existence of any circum- 
stances which could induce your Royal Highness 
to leave our dear Fitzherbert for even as many 
hours as she has been days in this horrible place,” 
said the Duchess of Devonshire, bravely and ge- 
nerously following up her firat remonstrance by 
this second reproach. 

“Perhaps your dear friond, in whom you are so 
deeply interested and whose part you take #0 
warmly, will bestow her full confidence upon your 
Grace,” observed his Royal Highness, with a scerch« 
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ing sarcasm in his tone and manner, as he threw 
another Jook pregnant with meaning upon the un- 
happy lady who was the object of his cowardly 
brutality. 

“Ah! have I not loved you enough and made 
sacrifices enough for you, to induce you to be 
merciful?” she said, in a tone of deepest pathos 
and with such an appealing look from her fine blue 
eyes that, however great her frailties might have 
been, the anguished earnestness of that remon- 
strance was enough to have moved a heart of 
stone. 

“As I am here to treat matters in purely a busi- 
ness-like point of view,” returned the Prince, 
totally inaccessible to any generous feeling on her 
behalf, “it would perhaps be as well to avoid any 
extraneous comment. At all events, any revela- 
tions that may be made, will have been wilfully 
provoked—and not idly volunteered : even,” he added 
with a malicious smile, “should the name of Miss 
Plantagenet be brought upon the tapis.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire started and bit her 
lip: for she now saw that the Prince, by some 
unaccountable means, had become aware of that 
secret—and she therefore comprehended a portion 
of the allusions which he had just been making 
and whioh poor Mrs. Fitzherbert had under- 
stood only too well. As for this unhappy lady 
herself, she was crushed—overwhelmed—annihi- 
lated by the last observation which had fallen from 
the Prince's lips, and which proved that even the 
mystery of the sponging-house, as we may deno- 
minate the Plantagenet affair, was known to him. 

Pale as a corpse—her eyes fixed, yet staring 
wildly—with fire in the brain and ice at the heart, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert staggered back agaiust the wall: 
otherwise she would have sunk down upon the 
floor. © 

“Has your Royal Highness any compliments to 
bestow upon me in my turn?” demanded the 
Amazon, who had hitherto been leaning againat 
the bars of the window, with folded arms, and 
paying only a dim and misty kind of attention to 
all that was going on in her presence—her thoughts 
being chiefly occupied with the intelligence of her 
husband’s death and the feelings the event had 
excited in her bosom. 

“J presume you are aware of what has occurred 
at your own abode?” said the Prince, turning in a 
half-disdainful, half-indifferent manner towards 
her, as if he had his doubts whether he ought to 
notice her at all. 

“Tam aware that acouple of ruffians sent by 
you. Roya: Highness not only frightened an old 
man to death by thoir brutality,” said the Amazon, 
with dauntiess tone and manner,—* but likewise 
ravaged the whole house for the objeot of their 
predatory visit.” 

“The persons whom your slanderous tongue 
libels as ruffiana, were armed with legal authority,” 
observed the Prince, with the haughty confidence 
and triumphant arrogance of a man who feels that 
he has got the best of his enemies, “They performed 
the duty that was assigned te them—and they retook 
possession of certain documents which had been 
ecandalously and infamously plundered from me, 
Those dosuments, Lady Lade,” added his Royal 
Highness, with mingled bitterness and ferocious joy, 
*are placed beyond your reach for ever! Neither 
stratagem nor violence ean obtain them from me: 
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heware, then, how you attempt either! As for the 
death of your husband, I do not think that you have 
been so exemplary a wife as to give proof of any 
wondrous amount of affection for the old man.” 

“Tam well aware that your Royal Highness is 
totally indifferent to a human life or two more or 
leas,” remarked the Amazon, her red lip eurling in 
withering scorn: “the suicide of Foster the mer- 
chant, for example.” 

“Shall we blurt forth in alternate volleys all we 
know of each other?” asked the Prince, who for a 
momeut had started, turned pale, and bitten his lip 
as that tremendous allusion was hurled at his head. 
“ But perhaps you have no wish: that I should pro- 
ceed to rake in the mire and £:th of Lukner’s Lane, 
in order to discover the origin of a certain Letitia 
Fluke t” 

“Your Royal Highness has nevertheless made 
that same person the companion of your mirthful 
hours within the gilded walls of Carlton House,” 
retorted the Amazon, ina tone of cool contempt and 
without the slightest indication of annoyance. 

“ Yes—because I was anxious to hear her recite 
seme of the amusing rascalities of one of her earliest 
paramours, the celebrated Jack Rann who was 
executed at Tyburn,” observed the Prince, nettled at 
the placid indifference with which the Amazon re- 
ceived his taunts. 

“ Your Royal Highness has profited well by such 
teachings,” rejoined Lady Lade, still unmoved and 
slightly contemptuous: “ for the very debates in the 
House of Commons upon your Royal Highness’s 
debts, afford ample proof that the rascalities for 
which Jack Rann was hanged were mere trifles to 
the rascalities which your Royal Highness perpe- 
trates with impunity.” 

“By the living God! this to the heir-apparent to 
the throne ?” exclaimed the Prince, becoming purple 
for a moment and then turning white as a sheet. 

“Yes—and a great deal more too,” cried the 
dauntiess Amazon, “if your Royal Highness be 
| agreeable to continue this warfare of taunt and 

repartee.” 
“T have already forgotten myself enough,” said 
the Prince, now recovering his wonted dignity. 
“ark you, Lady Lade: we may as well come to 
an understanding together, as we now fight upon 
more equal grounds than when last we met.” 
“ Do not think that because you have regained pos- 
session of the papers, I an. completely in your power,” 
observed the huwtresa. “Remember that the secrets 
contained in tlL.ee documents are treasured up here 3” 
-—and she tapped her forehead aignificantly witb the 
handle of her riding-whip. 
| “ The secrets, without the documentary proofs to 

back them,” said the Prince, “ would be looked upon 
as mere scandal and idle tittle-tattle. Nevertheless, 
I do not wish to provoke your animosity farther than 
| it may be already excited;—and therefore Jet there 

be at least a cessation of hostilities between us. I 
| have got back my papers: in two or three weeks you 
will have back your Meagles—and let that suffice 
you.” 

“T accept the armistice,” exclaimed the Amazon, 
after a few moments’ reflection: then advancing to- 
wards Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was now conversing in 
a low tone with the Duchess of Devonshire, she said, 
* Madam, [ bid you farewell. Should it ever be in 
my power to render you a service, you will find ma 
Willing to do ao-—~ if it be only to make auitable 
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atonement for the wrong which Meagles inflicted, 
upon yeu. Farewell!” 

“ Farewell, dear Lady Lade,” returned Mrs, Fitz. 
herbert, who, now that the Amazon was unable to 
assist her in obtaining a high title and a large pea- 
sion, would not have appeared quite so friendly to- 
wards the good-natured huntress, were it not on 
account of the little secret touching and concerning 
Miss Plantagenet. 

Lady Lade then bowed to the Duchess ef Deron- 
shire and took her departure. 

“ Now, madam,” said the Prince, turning towards 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, the instant that the door had closed 
behind the widowed huntress, “I request your atten- 
tion for a few minutes. From the observations which 
I ere now made, you have learnt that I am well ine 
formed upon certain matters, aud that therefore I 
cannot possibly regret our separation. More explicit 
I do not wish to be—unless it were to observe that I 
came hither this morning for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether certain information which [received 
were really true, and that under the name and garb 
of Miss Plantagenet--—” 

“ Wherefore say more upon that bead!” ex- 
claimed the Duchess of Devonshire. “The breach 
between yourself and Fitzherbert is past all power 
of healing; and it is evidently unnecessary to widen 
it. A grand change is about to take place in the 
position of your Royal Highness—~your future bride 
arrived last evening in the Thames—to-day she comes 
to London——” 

“Ah! then the event draws nigh?” murmured 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, in a tone indicative of deep emo- 
tion. “One wife in a prison— another in a 
palace——” 

“ Speak not in these terms!” exclaimed the Priuce, 
bending harsh and angry looks upon the unhappy 
lady. “ Whatever you may have been to me, you 
are nothing now. Nor can you be at a loss ta com- 
prehend my motives for saying this, The bare 
mention of the town of Plombiers should bring the 
burning blush to your cheeks——” 

“Ah! this is cruel,” murmured Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
covering her face with her hands—while the Duchess 
of Devonshire, who knew nothing of her friend’s 
amour with the Marquis of Bellois, was at a loss to 
conceive the meaning of the allusion which had just 
affected her so powerfully. 

“ But as if that were not enough,” continued the 
Prince, in a louder and more angry tone, “ you entice 
hither your Lady Lades to plot with you, and your 
Miss Plantagenets——But, when I think of it,” he 
exclaimed, suddenly interrupting himself, “I should 
like to see how that maudlia sentimentalist, with all 
the sickly devotion of love and worship towards Miss 
Pauline Clarendon——” ; 

And while he was yet speaking, his Royal High- 
ness opened the bed-room door and walked into that 
chamber. 

But he was disappointed in his hope of finding 
Miss Plantagenet there; and an open door, leading 
upon the landing, at once explained by which meas 
the bird had flown. 

“I Jearnt from the man down-staira that to 
ladies had arrived in the carriage which I saw wait- 
ing outside,” observed the Prince, returning into the 
parlour and addressing himself to the Duchesa of 
Devonshire: “ but the fellow did not know who the 
ladies were. You are one, Georgiana:—who was the 
other ?* 
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“The Countess of Desborough accompanied me,” 
was the immediate reply, given without a moment's 
reflection that there might be any harm in thus asso- 
clating Eleanor’s name with the sponging-house ad- 
ventures. 

“ Now I presume her ladyship has gone away with 
Miss Plantagenet!” exclaimed the Prince: “is it 
not so? Ah! I see by your countenance, Georgiana, 
that I have guessed the truth! Upon my honour, 
this is capital—delicious!” 

“But Eleanor,” began the Duchess, by way of 
defending the Countess from any imputation which 
the Prince might fancy to throw upon her,—“ does 
not for an instant suspect that her companion——” 

“ Better and better” cried the Prince, in the ex- 
ultation cf 3 malicious glee. “Oh! this is admira- 
bie—admirable! The haughty Eleanor of Des- 
borough undertaking to become the protectress and 
chaperon of Miss Plantagenet—from the door of a 
sponging-house to any other house into which the 
said Miss Plantagenet may choose to lead her lady- 


ship——" 

Really your Royal Highness does not appear to 
have much use for your time, since you can afford 
to waste it in such idle scurrility,” exclaimed the 
Duchess of Devonshire: for she was not only in- 
clined to become the championess of her absent 
triend from those motives which in such a case 
prompt one woman to defend another; but she was 
likewise annoyed and disgusted at the whole tenour 
of the Prince’s conduct on the present occasion. 
“To come to the point at once,” she said, after a few 
moments’ pause, “do you intend to release Fitz- 
herbert from her present embarrassments, or leave 
that duty to be performed by her friends ?” 

“Thave come hither to make Mrs. Fitzherbert a 
certain proposal,” replied the Prince: then, draw- 
ing forth a packet of letters from beneath his cloak, 
and displaying them befure the eyes of that lady, 
he said, “I presume, nadam, that you recognise 
this correspondence ?” 

“J do,” answered Mrs. Fitzherbert, instanta- 
neously perceiving that the Prince held in his hand 
all the letters which she had sent to the Marquis 
de Bellois: and the blood rushed to her cheeks, a 
moment before so pale ! 

“The next step for me to take,” continued the 
Prince of Wales, “is to count down five Bauk- 
notes of a thousand pounds each. There is the 
amount! And now,” he added, opening a paper 
which he took from his waistcoat pocket, “here is 
a short deed setting forth and declaring that no 
malriage-ceremony nor any matrimonial rite was 
ever performed in any church, chapel, or private 
house, by any clergyman or priest of whatsoever 
denomination, between Mrs, Vitzherbert and my- 
self—— 

“And what is the object of that document?” 
demanded the lady, with feverish impatience. 

“It is for youto sign, madam,” responded the 
Prince, with the calm assurance of a man who 
knows that he can carry matters with a high hand 
against all opposition. 

“ Never !” ejaculated Mrs. Fitzberbert, her 
qnivering lips becoming as bloodless as her coun- 
tenance, while her whole form trembled visibly. 

“Then listen, madam, to the observations I am 
abous to make,” said his Royal Highness. “ Cir- 
cumstances place me in a desperate position-—and 
the proceedings 1 shall adopt will prove of an 
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equally desperate character. Fortunately the au- 
thority of the Home Office backs me at this mo- 
ment: otherwise, perhaps, you and my other 
enemies might stand a chance of triumphing over 
me, You refuse to sign this paper? Be it so: 
but I must warn you of the consequences.” 

“Dare you threaten me?” demanded Mrs. Fita- 
herbert, partially recovering her presence of mind 
in the face of the cold-blooded, brutal, heartless 
tyrant whose head had so often lain pillowed upon 
her bosom and upon whom she had been wont to 
lavish such tender caresses. 

“T dare speak what I mean—aye, and perform 
what I threaten,” he exclaimed, a sardonic smile 
for an instant wavering upon his lips, and proving 
that there was a tinge of fiendish malignity mingled 
amongst the other dark shades of his character. 
“Know, then, that if you refuse your signature to 
this document, madam, I shall at once release you 
from this place of captivity—but it will only be to 
have you hurried on board a ship and transported 
to North America! Remember that the Habvas 
Corpus Act is suspended; and your forced exile 
may be accomplished safely, securely, and im- 
mediately. The world will believe that the once 
gay and brilliant Mrs. Fitzherbert has voluntarily 
fled the country in order to avoid the consequenccs 
of those debts with which she is overwhelmed ;— 
and should any satirist, pamphleteer, or scandal. 
monger, dare to publish aught wherein ker name 
and mine are inconveniently associated, the cor- 
respondence with the Marquis de Bellois shall te 
printed and issued so that a true light may be 
thrown on the character of Mrs. Fitzherbert! 
What would the world say then? Why, that I~ 
the Prince of Wales—had been made the dupe of 
a vile, profligate, intriguing woman ;—and while all 
the indignation would be levelled against you, ma- 
dam, all the sympathy would redound upon me, 
Then, with such a state of public feeling, of what 
utility would it be for your friends to publish any. 
thing more relative to our past connexion and its 
true nature? The popular voice would drown the 
echoes of any complaints which your adherents in 
this country might raise, while you would be power- 
less in a far-off clime! And if in addition to the 
revelations which your correspondence with the 
Marquis de Bellois contains, anything be wanting 
to convince the world of your real character, the 
incidents of the sponging-house-——” 

“Enough — enough!” murmured the unhappy 
woman, in a hoarse thick voice: for she felt the 
truth—the crushing, overpowering truth—of all 
the consequences which the heir-apparent thus 
mercilessly shadowed forth. 

“In the name of heaven, let this scene draw to 
a speedy close!” exclaimed the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, who was deeply affected on the one hand 
and incensed on the other—for while she pitied 
Mrs. Fitzherbert from the bottom of her soul, she 
was disgusted at the heartless conduct of the 
Prince. 

“Iam in his power—I am at his mercy,” said 
the persecuted lady, clinging to the arm of the 
Duchess and bursting into tears. “Oh! what do 
you advise, Georgiana ?—what sball T do?” 

“Give your to the document, my dear 


friend,” hastily whispered the Duchess: “reaiyt. 
useless—opposition will rain you altos 


ance will be 
gether {” 
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“But he dares not perpetrate all the frirhtful 
outrages he has threatened,” murmured Mrs Fitz- 
herbert, hastily drawing Georgiana aside. 

“ You see that his position is desperate—anq he 
will do anything and everything that circumstances 
may suggest,” was the reply given by the Duchess 
of Devonshire in the same low and scarcely 
audible tone as that in which Mrs, Fitzherbert had 
spoken. 

Well, what is the decision?” demanded the 
Prince, turning back again from the window to 
which he had advanced while the preceding col- 
loquy of a few moments was hurriedly whispered 
between the two ladies. 

“J will sign the paper,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
in a low and almost sepulchral tone, and with such 
an unnatural calmness of demeanour that it was 
positively more frightful to behold than the wildest 
rage could possibly have been: for it appeared as 
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if a volcano were ready to burst forth from be. 
neath that surface so terrible in its tranquillity. 

Then seating herself at the table, and with @ 
hand that was steadied by the nerve of despera- 
tion, she affixed her signature to the paper: but 
the moment that her name was traced thereon— 
indeed, before the eye had time to wink after the 
last letter of the word Fitzherbert was formed—she 
dashed down the pen with a frantic gesture, ox- 
claiming as she started wildly from her seat, 
“There! I have sold myself as completely as if it 
were to Satan !” 

Aye—and like Satan, too, did his Royal High. 
ness smile with a malignant triumph as he snatched 
up the document from within the reach of the now 
fearfully excited lady; and spreading it open upon 
the opposite side of the table, he said, “Now, 
Georgiana, you will have the kindness tw attest 
it.” 
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* TJ will have nothing to do with it!” exclaimed 
the Duchess, her countenance suddenly glowing 
with indignation, as she drew her magnificent form 
proudly up to 1ts full height and cast a look of 
haughty anger upon the Prince. 

“Then the bailiff must be summoned to attest 
the deed—that’s all,” observed his Royal Highness, 
with cool insolence., 

“Ah! spare me this crowning indignity, Geor- 
giana!” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert. “ Let us 
yield to the despotic will of——that heartless man,” 
she added, the words hissing between her lips with 
the spite of a serpent. 

“If it be your desire that I shouid sign the paper, 
my dearest friend,” cried the Duchess, “I will do 
so: but not unless.” 

“Yesu—better your attestation, Georgiana, than 
that of a stranger who will make the contents of 
this deed the subject of his tavern-talk,” replied 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, with a thrilling acrimony in her 
tone, 

The Duchess accordingly affixed her signature 
as witness to the deed, which the Prince instantly 
took up and secured about his person. He then 
pointed to the Bank-notes which lay upon the 
table—-resumed his cloak and hat—bowed coldly 
and distantly to the two ladies—and quitted the 
room. 

An hour afterwards Mrs. Fitzherbert, attended 
by one of the Duchess of Devonshire’s lady's- 
maids, was proceeding in a travelling-carriage to 
her Grace’s villa near Aylesbury, in which retire- 


the bustle of the Prince’s marriage should be 
over. 
But, Oh! was it not with an aching heart and a 
| recling brain that she was now compelled to con- 
template the overthrow of all her dearest hopes ? 
| —was it not with a deep, deep bitterness that in 
ner soul she cursed that weakness on her part 
, which had so seriously compromised her with the 
Marquis of Bellois and also in the affair of the 
self-styled Miss Plantagenet, as to enable her royal 
husband to seize upon those incidents as weapons 
| to turn against herself? 
Ruined—crushed—trampled under foot by the 
, man who had go lately appeared tv cherish her, 
' the unhappy lady found but a partial relief in the 
| foods of tears which the agonising sense of her 
fallen condition now wrung from her eyes, as she 
| was whirled along the road towards that place of 
seclusion whither her wounded pride prompted her 
to fly! 
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CHAPTER CLXXIV. 


LADY JERSEY. A 


On quitting the sponging-house, the Prince of 
Wales muffled himself’ up in his cloak in such a 
manner as to conceal his countenance so as to 
escape recognition; aud in a few minutes he entered 
& plain carriage which was waiting for him near the 
Lettom of Chauvery Lane. He immediately or- 
dered the coachman to drive to St, James's Palace, 
where the King, Queen, Princes, and Princesses— 
im tine, all the Royal Family—were assembled to 
receive Caroline of Brunswick, who war expected 
ine fow hours. The Prince of Wales suught an 
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ment the unhappy lady determined to remain until 
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immediate interview with his father alone; ane | 


when they were together, his Royal Highness 
handed him the document which Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had just signed in the sponging-house. 

“There, sire, is the paper which you demanded 
of me,” said the Priuce. “It contains the ac- 
kuowledgment on a certain Jady’s part——” 

“Which I wanted—eh ?” interrupted the King 
“Well, well—I am glad of that—plad of that: and 
now Pitt will not hesitate to get your debts paid 
for you.” 

Sume farther discourse took place upon this oc- 
casion, and upon that topic, between the King and 
the Prince: but it is unnecessary to place it upon 
record. We may however observe that his Ma- 
jesty, after a long interview of two hours with 
his son, recommended that he should return to 
Carlton House and compose his thoughts so as to 
be enabled to meet the Princess of Brunswick 
with a smiling countenance. To this proposal the 
heir-apparent cheerfully assented : but instead of 
repairing homeward, he went and amused himself 
at a private billiard-table for an hour. He ,then 
drove to Carlton House, it being now two o’clock 
in the afternoon: and, on arriving there, he learnt 
from Germain that the Countess of Jersey was 1 
one of the drawing-rooms. 

“ Ah! then the Princess has arrived in London?” 
wnurmured the heir-apparent, with a tightening 
sensation at the heart: and, throwing off his hat 
and cloak, he at once proceeded to the apartment 
where Lady Jersey was anxiously waiting to see 
hin. 

This lady, who has not been hitherto introduced 
to our readers, was one of the numerous mistresses 
of the royal voluptuary. 

Her beauty was of that dark, warm, and glow- 
ing style which invests its possessor with an air of 
eternal youthfulness and defies the ravages both of 
disripation and time. Thus.even the closest ob- 
server of the phases uf womau’s appearance at the 
different stages of her life, wauld have been able to 
hazard no nearer conjecture relative tu the age of 
Lady Jersey than that she was between thirty and 
forty—-but whether nearer the former or the latter 
point, it was impossible to decide. And yet that 
conjecture would have been erroneous: for she 
was now in her forty-second year ! 

She was tall and exquisitely formed—a little in- 
clined to stoutness, and yet not too much to impair 
the gracefulness of her movements or the elegance 
of her figure. Mer bust was grandly developed, as 
was usually the case wital all the Prince’s favourites : 
but her waist was naturally delicate without the need 
of uudue compression ;-—and her limbs were exqui- 
sitely modelled, so as to give grace to her attitudes 
and render her walk light and her bearing dignified 
and imposing. In her person were thus united the 
luxuriousness of full and glowing charms and the 
elegant flexibility which rendered her as brilliantly 
attractive in the dance as she was fitted by nature 
and appearance for amorous dalliance and sensuous 
enjoyment. 

The warmth of her temperament was indeed evi- 
dent in every turn and expression of her features, 
where a voluptuous softness was mingled with a 
bolder and more decided look, denoting strength 
of mind and an unprincipled character. But over 
these indications of mental power and evil passions, 
that languishing ardour whieh arose from her seu 
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suous nature threw 80 delicious a gloss that the 
unpresaion her appearance left upon the observer 
was that of a woman formed for love and pleasure 
and too indolent in her luxurious imagination to 
direct her thoughts to intrigues of any lcss tender 
character. 

Her complexion was a clear olive, with a carnation 
tint of health upon the cheeks, which were plump and 
yet soft to the eye: the lips were of the brightest 
scarlet and slightly pouting, bearing the appearance 
of a delicious fruit in its full ripeness and with a 
dew upon it;—the teeth were faultlessly even, all 
perfect in number, and white as ivory ;—the nose 
was aquiline and beautifully formed, with nostrils 
of the delicate red of the rose-leaf;—and the chin 
was sweetly rounded. 

The neck of this splendid creature was long 
and arching. A gradual slope formed the broad 
chest, whence the bosoms rose grandly like two 
globes of the lightest bronze with the pinky tint 
ot warm, glowing, living flesh. The shoulders, 
plump and full, had likewise their beauteous slope; 
—andthe arms were modelled in a symmetry that 
could not possibly be surpassed. 

Her hair, which was of darkest svble, had that 
gentle and scarcely perceptible undulation which 
denotes the fervour of the blood and the thirst for 
voluptuous pleasures. A rich gloss was upon it, 
making an alternation of light and shade with the 
wavy surface that was of such velvet smoothness 
to the touch. Her cyes were black ; and they shone, 
in their blueish liquid whites, beneath the jetty 
fringes which overhung them in silken length and 
thickness, 

Her hand was incomparably beantiful. The fin- 
gers were long and tapering; and the nails were 
of the fine ahnond shape, with the rosy tinge of 
vigorous health leaving the erescent, where they 
joined the tlesh at the bottom, of pellucid whiteness. 
Beneath the transparent olive skin of tha superb 
arms mnicht be seen the faint blue tracery of the 
yeins—those veins in which the blood ran hot and 
furious! 

Her fect and ankles were as faultless as her hands ; 
—and when she stood either in the dignity of her 
rank or in the grace of her womanhood, the eve 
would wander with an inexpressible feeling of de- 
liyht over the flowing outlines of that form which 
gavo just so much shapeliness to its drapery as to 
afford an idea ef the rich contours and the sym- 
metrical length of limb that it concealed. No— 
not altogether concealed: for, according to the 
fashion of the times, Lady Jersey wore her dress so 
low as to display at least all the upper half of her 
glowing bust, while hor arms were entirely bare. 

Thus lady had avery hind and indulgent hushand 
who entertained not the least objection to his wife 
being the known and all but acknowledged mistress 
of the heir-apparent. Tad this same Lord Jersey 
found her out in an intrigue with a lacquey or any 
other plebeian, he would instautaneously have thrust 
her forth in ignomuny froin lus abode, and appealed, 
with all the energy of an outraged husband, to the 
proper tribunaly for a divorce. But as it was to 
Royalty that his spouse thus prostituted herself, 
and as it was with the heir-apparent to the British 
throne that she became an adulteress, his lordship 
actually looked upou the noble lady’s shame as a 
source of imrhense honour to himself! 

Again, had Lady Jersey been only suspected of 
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an intrigue with a valct, she would have been ex- 
cluded from all decent society in a moment: but 
being the harlot of the Prince of Wales, she was 
courted, flattered, worshipped, and caressed, by 
all the members, male and female, of the world of 
fashion. 

That she was as intriguing in other matters as 
she was in love, we may safely proclaim to be a 
fact; and that she was as dangerous as she was 
beautiful, and as designing as she was captivating, 
arc truths known to all who are in the least ac- 
quainted with the history of the British Court. 

Such was the syren who was now waiting to see 
the Prince, and who was lounging ona sofa in the 
drawing-room at Carlton House when his Royal 
Highness made his appearance on his return from 
the billiard-table. 

“Well, what tidings, my sweet friend? de- 
manded the Prince impatiently, as he snatched a 
kiss from Lady Jersey’s pouting lips. 

“Her Royal Highness the Princess Caroline ot" 
Brunswick has just arrived in London,” responded 
the fair patrician, her words flowing in a voice of 
rich harmony but in the measured tone which an 
ill-concealed spite imparted to her utterance. 

“You have been with her-—you have seen her-— 
you have conversed with her,” said the Prince, his 
manner indicating a mixture of painful suspense 
and excitement. “You can now, then, tell me 
everything—and yet I dread to ask you a single 
question! Oh! I am haunted with wretebed, 
wretched presentiments concerning this marriage! 
But in one word, my dear Frances—in one word tell 
me,” exclaimed the heir-apparent, with a strange 
abruptness of both voice and manner,—“ is she a fit 
wife for me” 

The lady raised her countenance towards the 
Prince with an expression of mingled cemmise- 
ration and alarm; but we need hardly say that this 
was an air which she assumed in order to pique 
his curiosity the more acutely and render his sus- 
pense the more profoundly poignant—for she was 
a very serpent in the aptitude of duplicity, and her 
guile was the more dangerous because her winning 
and seductive manner invested it with all the sem- 
blance of truth. Thus were her artifices rendered 
irresistibly insidious by the appearance of sincerity 
in which she clothed them; and not only was she 
an adept in disguising the most venomous senti- 
ments in the most honied lauguage, but her dupes 
would drink in the poison of her looks and fancy 
that it was a delicious balm which those eyes sv 
full of seeming tenderness were pouring into the 
heart ! 

Thus, when she now raised her charming coun- 
tenanee ina half sympathising, half deprecating 
manner towards the Prince, as she sate npon & 
yoluptnous sofa, and he stood m_ nervous trepida- 
tion before the fire,—and when he saw that look 
into which she threw just enough pity to startle 
him, and just enough apprehension to torture him 
with suspense,— it never for an onstant strack him 
that all this wasa mere wieked affectation on the 
part of Lady Jersey. 

“My dearest friend,” he murmured, in a tone 
deeply agitated, “will you answer the question 
which I put to you?” 

“ And that question ?” said Lady Jorsey interro- 
gatively, as if she wished to gain time ere she gare 
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*T demand once more,” cried the Prince, now 
goaded almost to desperation, “whether you con- 
sider her—the Princess, I mean—a fit wife for 
me ?” 

“No—I do not,” replied Lady Jersey, speaking 
as if she had only brought herself by means of a 
great and repugnant effort to give utterance to 
‘such a response. 

“ Deal candidly with me,” said the Prince, in a 
low deep voice, as he placed himself by the side of 
his mistress upon the sofa. “ My brother the Duke 
of Clarence, who saw the Princess the year before 
last at Brunswick, has given ame a glowing account 
of her beauty, her amiability, and her accomplish- 
ments. Moreover, a private letter which I received 
from Brunswick yesterday, assures me that the 
Princess is altogcther very pleasing in personal ap- 
pearance—that her bust is good—that her tecth are 
fine—that her eyes are full of intelligence—that 
her bearing is dignified and majestic—and that her 
manners are characterised by sweetness, condesccn- 
sion, andaffability. Such is the report which 1 have 
received : in an hour or two I shall be enabled to 
tudge for myself. But do, dear Jersey—do, in the 
meantime, delineate the portraiture of the Princess 
according to the conception which you have formed 
—and tell me frankly, candidly, and unreservedly 
why you do not consider her a fitting wife for 
me.” 

“Yes—I will speak unreservedly, since you wish 
it, George,” said that fiend-like woman who wore 
60 angelic a shape: and as she breathed those 
words with a voice and manner of the utmost ap- 
parent sincerity, she allowed her delicate hand ‘o 
play caressingly with the Prince’s hair. 

“Proceed, dearest,” observed his Royal High- 
ness, flattered by the seemingly improvised token 
of fondness thus bestowed upon him. “ Explain to 
me frankly all your impressions concerning my 
future wife.” 

“ And all I have heard likewise ?” said her lady- 
ship, in a tone of inquiry which seemed full of art- 
lessness. 

“Yes—and all you have heard, provided it be 
from good authority,” added his Royal Highness, 
“But pray keep me not in suspense.” 

“J will not— because I love you, George—and 1] 
sympathise with you,” returned Lady Jersey, fixing 
upon him a look of burning desire. “In the first 
place, then, I must inform you that Mrs. Aston, 
Lord Claremont, and myself, in pursuance of your 
instractions, repaired yesterday to Greenwich to re- 
ceive her Royal Highness on her landing. The royal 
yacht did not however arrive at Greenwich from 
Gravesend until about ten o'clock this morning ; and 
the Princess landed at the Hospital. Her Royal 
Highness was received by the Governor, who had 
refresliments prepared; and I was then enabled to 
study the appearance of the Princess with some de- 
gree of attention. er countenance may certainly 
be called pretty: but it is not expessive of either 
softness or intelligence. Her eyes are fine, but 
havea bold look. Her tecth are good in frant; but 
the back ones ave decayed———” 

“You do not mean that 7” exclaimed the Princo, 
starting with an irrepressible feeling of disgust. 

“I not only observed it when her Royal High- 
ness laughed heartily, which she did on two or three 
occasions during the luncheon,” said Lady Jersey ; 
“bat Mrs. Harcourt, the Bed-chamber Woman 
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who has acoompartied her Royal Highness from 
Brunswick, subsequently assured me that such was 
the fact. Indeed—if I dared mention the aneedote 
——But no-——” 

“Tell me what is now uppermost in your mind, 
Frances—I insist upon it!” exclaimed the Prince, 
with passionate vehemence. “ Nay—I even com- 
mand you,” he added, in a still more excited manner 
when he saw that her ladyship was hesitating. 

“But the anccdote was told to me in strict con- 
fidence by Mrs. Harcourt,” urged the syren, thus 
artfully goading the Prince’s curiosity to an into- 
lerable degree of poignancy. 

* And you will likewise tell it to me in strict 
confidence,” was the heir-apparent’s rejoinder. 

“Well, if you force me to be thus explicit, I 
must yield,” said the designing creature, aifecting 
to hcave a profound sigh. “The truth is, then, 
that during the journey from Brunswick—or rather 
when the royal party was stopping at Osnabruck 
—the Princess had a decayed tooth drawn; and 
she sent it, wrapped up in a piece of paper, to Lord 
Malmesbury.”* 

“By Goud! if this were really true!” excl&imed 
his Royal Highness, springing from the sofa in a 
state of almost wild excitement. 

“J have told you the anecdote, George, precisely 
as it was related to me,” said Lady Jersey, assuming 
a low and mournful tone, as if she were grieved at 
having been compelled to repeat such a tale. 

“QOh! this is too much—too much!” cried the 
Prince, now pacing to and fro in the greatest agi- 
tation. “Such a piece of disgusting indelicacy 
affords a key to the reading of the entire character 
of this woman whom I am expected to cherish as my 
wife! But 1 must compose myself—I must subdue 
my feelings——” 

“Yes, you must summon all your courage and 
presence of mind to your aid, my well-beloved 
friend,” said the Countess of Jersey, now approach- 
ing the Prince and taking his hand gently in both 
her own. 

“Then you have more to tell me ?” he exclaimed, 
suffering her to lead him back to the sofa. “ And 
now proceed, Jersey—tell me me all—everything !” 
he added, as soon as they were again seated side by 
side. 

“I was describing to you the Princess's personal 
appearance,” resumed the artful lady. “ Her hair 
is what may politely and flatteringly be called a 
light auburn: but, were it seen upon the head of a 
servant girl, we should plainly and undisguisedly 
denominate it red. Her eye-brows are very light— 
indeed she has scarcely any. Her nose is bold and 
masculine—her lips are somewhat coarse. Hor 
stature is short—decidedly short ; and her figure is 
common and vulgar, You will pardon me for being 
thus explicit, George : but as you have insisted on 
hearing a description of my first impressions, I am 
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® ‘The Earlof Malmesbury was sent specially to Brans- 
wick to demand the hand of the Princess Caroline on be. 
half of the Prince of Wales. He likewise escorted the 
Princess to England ; and his very curious “ Diaries and 
Correspondence” have recently been published, in four 
volumes, by Mr. Benttay of New Burlington Street. He 
was no true friend to the Princess, and was a heartiom, 
selfish, dissipated, eelf-sufficient, and impertinent aristo- 
crat. The following memorandum appeara ta his Diary 
(Vol. ILL, page 20)) :—“ Princess Caroline has a tooth 
drawn; she sends it downto me by her poge—néety and 
indelicate |” 
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bound to give them with frankness—although in 
sorrow,” added Lady Jersey, with every appearance 


! of sincerity in tone, look, and manner. 


“ Go on—go on,” exclaimed the Prince, hurriedly : 


; “I wish you to speak frankly—I thank you for this 
j candour. Itis a proof of your love—your friend- 
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ship,” he continued, vainly struggling against the 
agitation of his feelings ;—“ and it is the more kind 
and considerate on your part, Frances, because I 
am now prepared for the worst—the very worst— 
and the crowning shock, when we meet face to 
face, will be the less terrible! Go on, then—co 
on.” 

‘Tho bust of the Princess,” continued the patri- 
cian intriguante, “is full and large: but there does 
not appear to be that plumpness—that firmness— 
which you adore so much ;”—-and, as she thus spoke 
with an affected bashfulness and in a simpering 
tone, she looked down at her own exuberant charms 
which rose so grandly from the corsage that left 
them half revealed. 

“How cruelly I have been deceived by every one 
exgept by you /” cried the Prince, in a tone of ex- 
ceeding bitterness. “My brother—the Princess's 
portrait—imy own private emissary at Brunswick 
the—newspapers—all have represented Caroline as 
a beauty " 

“ And do you think, dear George, that I would 
mislead you for a singlo moment P” interrupted 
Lady Jersey, in her softest and most insinua- 
ting tones. ‘Such a proceeding on my part 
were ridiculous : because within the next hour 
or two you will have mct your future wife, and 
me had an opportunity to judge for your. 
self. 

‘* Yes—yos—I believe you, my sweet friend— 
I believe you,” murmured the Prince, not 

knowing how to restrain the bitter vexation 
which the designing woman had thus succecded 
in exciting within him. ‘“ But pray resume 
your description—and let me be fully prepared 
for all that I may have to encounter.” 

“There is assuredly nothing elegant nor yet 
graceful in the fignre of her Royal Highness,” 
said Lady Jersey : we may perhaps as well ob- 

sorve that the Princess Caroline was spoken of as 
her Royal, instead of Serene Highness (tr umpery 
Uistinction !) from the instant that she landed in 
England, and before her marriage with the heir- 
apparent took place. “As for the bearing of her 
Royal Righness being majestic,” continued Lady 
Jersey, “such a statement could only be looked 
upon as one of those fulsome compliments which 
are in yariably paid to royal or illustrious personages. 
for no individual would be so disfoya? and no news- 
paper so bold as to proclaim the real truth,” added 
her ladyship. “It is the grovelling, servile, and 
spaniel-like character of Englishmen to puff off 
everything royal, simply because it is royal. In 
their eyes Royalty cannot be ugly, wicked, in- 
elegant, or disgusting. But were the same truth to 
be told of the Princess Caroline of Brunswick as 
would be spoken were she a cook or a dairy-maid, 
her personal appearance would be summed up in 
these terms:—Pretty face, but bold and impudent 
expression —reddish hair—large and lascivious- 
looking eyes—big Roman noso—coarse lips—pig's 
eye-brows— decaying teeth-— consequently bad 
breath—short thick neck—large bust, but the ful. 
uess of which seems more matron-like than virginal 
—projecting shoulder-bladcs—short stature~~com - 
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mon-looking and vulgar figure—mien anything but 
imposing—gait decidedly awkward.” 

“And such is the future Princess of Wales— 
aye, and the future Queen of England!” said the 
heir-apparent, in a slow, measured, and solemn 
tone, as if he were taking in at one doliberative 
glance all the defects that had just been enume- 
rated and which were so well calculated to shock 
and disgust even a mind far less sensitive than his 
own. “But, by the living God!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly becoming passionately excited, — “she 
shall never be Queen of England! No—they may 
compel me to accompany her to the altar and 
thereby make her Princess of’ Wales—but I swear, 
by heaven and by hell! that she shall never be 
Queen of England !” 

As he gave utterance to these mingled impreca- 
tions and asseverations, his Royal Highness again 
started to his feet and began to pace the room with 
rapid and uneven steps; while, the moment his 
back was turned towards her, an expression of 
fiend-like triumph swept over the lovely counte. 
nance of Lady Jersey. 

“Have you anything more to tcll me, my dear 
friend ?” abruptly demanded the Prince, as he 
stopped short at the expiration of a minute, and, 
abandoning his agitated walk, returned to the sofa. 

“T have explained my impressions relative to the 
personal appearance of her royal highness,’ said 
Lady Jersey, affecting an extreme reluctance to 
continue the topic : “‘ what more can I tell you ?” 

‘* Her manners—her mind—her accomplish. 
ments,” exclaimed the Prince, hurriedly : ‘‘ have 
you nothing to say on all those points? Did 
you yourself reccive no impressions relative 
thereto P—Did Mrs. Harcourt vouchsafe no 
confidential communicatious P—was Malmes. 
bury himself utterly silont? Come—I see by 
your looks that you are not altogether ignorant 
on those heads——-” 

“But if I have nothing cheering—nothing fa- 
vourahble to impart ?”’ interrupted her ladyship, 
still affecting reluctance. 

‘* At all events it will bethe truth,” was the im- 
mediate response of the Prince, who waa thua 
drinking in with unconscious avidity all the poisoned 
draughts of misrepresentation and exaggeration 
which the artful woman poured into his soul. 

“You force me into revelations and avowals 
which give me exquisite pain because I see that 
they hurt you,” said herladyship. “ But since you 
are so obstinate, 1am bound to obey. You must 
know, then, that while the Princess retired for a 
short time after luncheon, I had an opportunity of 
conversing with Mrs. Harcourt. It was then that 
she told me the anecdote concerning the extracted 
tooth at Osnabruck. She is a woman of keen per- 
ception—retentive memory—and gossiping dispo- 
sition: she talks rapidly, and imparts a vast 
amount of information in an incredibly short space 
of time. Accordingly, I learnt that the Princess 
Caroline is so ignorant, she cannot write a decent 
hand, much less spell accurately.” 

“Good heavens! is this indeed possible?” ex- 
claimed his Royal Highness, now more indignant 
than vexed. “Why, it is a positive insult to me— 
to the Royal Family—-to the British nation, te 
have sent over such a creature to be my wife. But 
go on—go on: nothing will surprise me now f” 

‘Mrs, Harcourt informs me,” resumed Lady 
Jersey, “that the Princess is volatile, frivolous, 
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and often impertinent. Thet she is ill-mannered, 
familiar, and at times utterly oblivious of her rank 
and station, 1 myself could perceive during the few 
hours that I have this day passed in the company 
of her Royal Highness. She talks indisereetly— 
gives utterance to anything that comes uppermost 
in her mind—and frequently rattles away with a 
marvellous affectation of wit and humour. On 
such occasions, Mrs. Harcourt assures me, she 
will giggle in the most childish manner; aud, what 
is worse, she of course expects that every one will 
sinile at her bad jokes and obscure jocularities. 
Nor is she very particular as to the language she 
makes use of; and she certainly said two or three 
things in my presence this morning which savoured 
of downright indelicacy. Her Royal Highness was 
brought up, it is generally understood, with much 
severity: indeed, her own father the Duke said to 
Lord Malmesbury a few weeks ago at Brunswick, 
‘ She is not a fool; but she hus no discretion: she 
has been closely looked after—and I can assure 
your lordship it was necessary.’ What this could 
possibly mean,” continued Lady Jersey, “I must 
leave you, my dear George, to conjecture: but 


— 


* The following extracts are from Malmesbury's work 
mentioned in a preceding note:—* Mademoiselle Hertz- 
feldt, the Duke of Branswick’s mistress, takes me asido 
and says nearly these words; ‘Leonjure you to induce 
the Prince of Wales to make his bride live a retired Hfe 
at the commencement, She has always been kept within 
bounds, and had a tight hand held over her; and this wus 
ahsolutely necersary. Uf she finds herself altogether in 
the world without any restrictions she will not keep her 
footing sure, Sho has not a depraved heart—she his 
uevir done anything wrong—but ber speech 1s ulwuys 
ahead of her reflection+ she abandons herself heart and 
soul te those with whom she is conversing ; and thence 
it follows, even an this little Court, that meanings and 
futentions are attidbuted to her which never could have 
been really herown. It is absolutely necessary that the 
Prince heepsa tight hand over her, 07 she will go astray" * 
(Page 169, Vol. 1) ‘She has no stability, no fixed 
character, a ght and flighty mind, bat meaning well und 
well disposed; and my eternal theme to hers to think 
before she apeahs, and recollect herself.” (Wage tm) “I 
regret the npparent facility of the Princess Caroline's 
character; her want of reficction and sunstance: with 
a steady man she would do vastly well, but with one of a 
different description there are great risks.’ (Page 182.) 
*The Princess talked of her aunt the Abbess; said she 
had endeavoured to inspire her with a difiidence and mis- 
trust of mie-that To was « dangerous man, I tried to 
vet rid of this sort of conversation; but the Prinecss 
stuck by it, and J was forced to say that Phelieved herannt 
had forgotten that twenty years had elapsed since she 
hud seon me, or heard of me; and that, besides, sach an 
instnuation was a tacit accusation of my being very foo/- 
fehly unprincipled. She said she meant well; that she 
perhaps theaght too partially of ine herachHf, and was 
afraid for her. Tt was In vam to attenpt to turn the 
atbyect. she went an duiing Che whole supper--was mw 
high spirits, and laughed unmercifully at her aunt and 
her supposed parttality for me.” (Pages 183 and 184.) 
“The Duke of Brunswick takes me aside, and aays that 
the only reason why he wished Mademoiselie Rozenweit 
to be with the Princess was that his danghter writes very 
a? and apeiie ali, and he was dcsirons this should nol 
appear’? (Page 347) “& Madeinotselle Hertzfeldt again 
taks tome ns before abont the Princess Caroline she 
must be governed by | of leren by terror. ‘She will kick 
over the traces if you don't take care.’”" (Pag: 189.) 
“*Prineoss Caroline shows mo an anonymous letter ro- 
ceived from London sbout Lady Jersey: its object was 
to frighten the Princess with the idea that she would 
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very certain it is that the ideas and language of 
your future wife are somewhat loose, despite of 
the severity of her rearing.” 

“ This is a picture well calculated to gladden me,” 
observed the heir-apparent bitterly. “Complete 
it, my dear Frances—complete it, I pray you.” 

“Lord Malmesbury communicated to Mrs. Har- 
court the opinion which the Duke of Brunswick 
had expressed concerning his daughter,” con- 
tinued the Countess of Jersey; “and dear gossip- 
ing Mrs. Harcourt has not hesitated to reveal 
everything tu me. But would you believe it, my 
dear George, that the Princess is positively of 
dirty habits-——” 

“ What!” ejaculated his Royal Highness, now 
contemplating his artful companion with dismay. 

“Jt is as 1 tell you,” persisted Lady Jersey, 
every instant growing bolder and Jess scrupulous 
in her allegations against the unfortunate Caroline 
of Brunswick. “Lord Malmesbury was positively 
compelled to remonstrate with her Royal High- 
ness upon the slovenliness of her habits, the filth 
of her apparel, and the disgusting neglect of her 
person, which was but too evident.* He plainly 











lead her {nto an affair of gallantry, and be ready to be 
convenient on such an occasion. This did not frighten the 
Princess, although it did the Duke and Duchess; and on 
my perceiving this, }told her Lady Jersey would be more 
cautious than to risk such an audacious measure; and 
that moreover it wad death to presume to approach a 
Princess of Wales, and vo man would be daring enough 
to think of it She axed me whether I was in earnest. 
Tsaid such was our laws; that any hody who presumed 
to dove her was guilty of doya treason, and punished with 
death, if she was weak ecnoagh to listen tu him: so also 
would ake This startled her.” (Page 180.) *' Roads in 
good order. Prineess wanted me to be in the same 
coach with her; [resisted it as being inposssble, from Its 
bempg jmproper. She disposed to laugh at the matter: 
Yo discountenance it.” (Page 190.) “Her chnracter 
could not distinguish between grrang as a benevolence 
and flinging away the money like achild. She thought 
that the act of getting rid of the money, and not sceanlug 
to care about it, constituted the merit.” (Page 192.) 
“Pilncess Caroline very awkward at cards; spenks withe 
out thinking; wets too casy; calls the ladies she never 
auw before, ‘My /ove, my dear, my little one’ I notice 
this and reprove it strongly. The Princess for the first 
time disposed to take it amiss (Page 198) °‘*On sum- 
ming up Princess Caroline's character to-day, it came out 
to my mind to be that she has quick parts, withouta 
sound or distinguishing anderstanding; that she has a 
lenly conception, but no Judgment; caught by the first 
finpression; led by the first lmpulso; turned away by 
appearances or by pleasure ; loving to talk, and prone to 
confide and make mixsish friendships that last twenty- 
four hours. Some natural, hut no acquired morality : 
and no strong innate meas of ite yalne and necossity ; 
warm feelings and nothing {9 counterbalance them: 
great yood humom and tnneh good natures; no appear~ 
ance of capace: dather qaiek and vivacious, but nota 
grim of aimeconr. Prom her habits, from the life she 
was allowed and even compelled to live, forced to dis- 
semble; fond of gossiping; and this strenghened greatly 
hy the example of her good mother, who ts all curiosity 
and fnguisitiveness ” (Page 16) “At aupper Princesa 
Carolne very checrial ane pleasantly so: understands 
ayokeaudcan make one” (Vage 197} °'Prineess Caro 
line affects to dislike Madame Wahnoden and calls hera 
bore. T say she ought to ask her to play with her: she 
docs it, but reluctantly, and during the party whispera 
and gigvles with some of dhe young women. I notice 
this to her after, as what 1 conlkd not approve.” (Page 
196.) “I'rincess Garullne very wmissish at supper te- 
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and openly told her that she was positively offensive 


on that account, and that she could not fail to dis- 
gust her future husband. Mrs Harcourt has indeed 
seen portions of Lord Malmesbury’s Diary in which 
all these various conversations are duly recorded 
—doubtless to be one day published to the 
world.” 

“Oh! Frances, Frances, I am distressed beyond 
all power of description!” exclaimed his Royal 
Highness, literally writhing with the mental an- 
guish which these shocking disclosures had natu- 
rally excited. “What am Ito do?—what course 
can Tadopt? If I refuse to receive the Princess 
as my wife, the Ministers will refuse to pay my 
debts—and these at this moment amount to six 
hundred thousand pounds! O my God! I already 
loath—detest—abominate the German wretch that 
has been chosen as my bride.” 

And covering his face with his hands, the Prince 
yielded to no affetted nor even moderate grief. It 
was the first time in his life—or at least for many 
a year—that he had thus given way to such afflic- 
tion; and its sting was fraught with an indescri- 
bable bitterness. 

And now the Countess of Jersey, having worked 
her royal lover up to this unspeakable pitch of 
wretchedness, and being perfectly satisfied in her 
own mind that she had thoroughly disgusted hin 
with the unfurtunate Caroline of Branswick,—no 
matter how different the Princess might really prove 
from the hideous picture thus delineated,—the 
Countess of Jersey, we say, began to console the 
heir-apparent to the best of her ability. 

“Well, I must not be downcast,” exclaimed the 
night. I much fear these habits are irrecoverably rooted 
in her; she is naturally curious, and a gossip; she is 
quick and observing, and she naga silly pride in finding 
out everything: she thinks herself particularly acute in 
discovering dikinys, and this leads her at times to the 
most improper remarks und conversation!’ (Page 200 ) 
“ Argument with the Princess about her toilette. She 
piques herself on dressing quick; I disapprove this. She 
maintains her point; 1 however desire Madame Busche 
to explain to her that the Prince is very delicate, and 
that he expects a long and very careful toilette, of which 
she has no idea. On the contrary, she neglects it sadly, 
and is offensive from this neglect. Madame Busche exe- 
cutes her commission well, and the Princess comes out 
the next day well washed ad/over.” (Pages 207 and 2038.) 
“ Princess out of humour. Very nonsensical confidence 
about Prince of Orange—cannot be committed to writ- 
ing—must recollect it, as well as my answer and advice.” 
(Page 208.) “After dinner long and serious conversation 
with the Princess, on her manner of calling women by 
their plain name—of saying ‘My dear, my love,’ &c” 
(Page 209.) “lalyo took frequent opportunities of 
apeaking very scrious/y to the Princess Caroline, on her 
not showing due respect to the Duchess her muther, of 
her sneering and slighting her.” (Page 210.) “J had 
two conversations with the Princess Caroline. One on 
the totlette, on oleaniiness, and on delicacy of speaking. 
On these points I endeavoured, as far as was possible for 
a man, to inculcate the necessity of great and nice at~ 
tention to every part of dress, as well as to what was hid, 
as to what was seon. J knew she wore coarse petticoats, 
coarse shifts, and thread stockings, and that these never 
were well washed, or changed often enough! I observed 
that a long toilette was necessary, and gave her no cre- 
Git for boasting that her’a was a short one. What I 
could not say myself upon this point, I got said through 
women; through Madame Busahe, and afterwards 
through Mrs. Harcourt. It is remarkable how amas. 
ingly on this point her education has been neglected.” 
(Pages 2hi and 212.) 
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Prince at length. “Myfather and the Ministers 
may compel me to marry this German creature.— 
but they cannot force me to love her: they may 
drive me to the altar to accept her hand in mar- 
riage—-but they cannot -onstrain me to give her 
my heart in return, No—unor in compelling me to 
take a wife, can they force me to surrender up any 
one of my mistresses !” 

“Nothing, nothing should induce me to forget 
or abandon you, my own beloved Prince,” ex- 
claimed the Countess uo? Jorsey, flinging her arms 
about the neck of his Royal Highness and cover- 
ing his countenance with kisses: then, throwing 
herself back upon the sofa, and making him recline 
in her arms in such a manner that his head lay 
pillowed upon her bosom, she said, “ Repose thus 
with me for a few mmutes, my George: it cannot 
be long ere the summons will arrive for you to re- 
pair to St. James’s Palace to greet your bride.” 

“ Would that the hateful ceremony were over |" 
exclaimed the Prince. “But, thank heaven, when 
once the knot is tied, you will then become a 
resident beneath this roof, my dearest Frances— 
in your capacity of Lady of the Bedchamber to her 
Royal Highness-——” 

“And supposing that the Princess should be 
jealous ?” said the Countess, with a smile that re- 
vealed her pearly teeth. 

“You will be protected by me against her anger,” 
was the prompt reply of the royal lover. “ But 
you have given me no details of the landing of the 
Princess—of the reception which you experienced 
at her hands——” 

“ Ah! Thad forgotten,” interrupted the Countess. 
“But it may all be summed up in a few words. 
Obedient to your instructions, Lord Claremont, 
Mrs. Harvey Aston, and myself proceeded to 
Greenwich to meet the Princess. She was over- 
whelmingly polite to me—I know not wherefore— 
but such was the fact. Lord Malmesbury, me- 
thought, treated me with a proportionate degree 
of coldness. For this, however, I cared little. I 
sate next to the Princess at the luncheon given by 
the Governor of the Hospital; and her Royal 
Highness chattered a great deal to me and Mrs. 
Aston. Afterwards the Princess withdrew to an 
apartment prepared for her, and where she chose 
to be alone for a short time; and in the interval 
I gleaned from Mrs. Harcourt the various pieces 
of information which I have already given you, 
Mrs. Aston, Mrs. Harcourt, and I were then sum- 
moned to attend upon her Royal Highness. The 
carriages were then ordered: Mrs. Harcourt and I 
accompanied the Princess—Mrs. Aston rode in the 
game vehicle with Lords Malmesbury and Clare- 
mont. There were very few persons assembled to 
witness the landing and the subsequent departure : 
nor did the carriages attract much observation 
along the road. In an hour from the moment that 
we left Greenwich Hospital, we alighted at St. 
James’s Palace ;~-and leaving the Princess to re- 
ceive such a welcome as the King, Queen, Princes, 
and Princesses, may think fit to give her, I pleaded 
indisposition and hurried away. But instead of 
proceeding homeward to lie down for # few hours,” 
added the Countess, laughing, “I came hither to 
bold this long discourse with you.” 

The Prince was about to make some observation 
in reply, when the door was opened slowly; and 
Germain, who had purposely fidgetted a moment 
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or two with the handle, in order to give due warn- | should have felt no inclination to tell you anything: 
ing of his approach, entered the room. The heir- | but you have looked—you have spoken—you have 
apparent had therefore ample leisure to raise his | acted kindly towards me, and I am inspired with 


head from the voluptuous pillow on which it had 
bean reposing—while the Countess had also a 
moment's grace to arrange her hair which the 
Prince's caresses had somewhat disturbed. 

“May it please your Royal Highness,” said Ger- 
main, with a low bow, “ their Majesties await your 
presence at St. James's Palace.” 

“ A few minutes’ attention to my toilette, and I 
obey the summons, Germain,” exclaimed the 
Prince. 

The Conntess of Jersey then took her depar- 
ture; and his Royal Highness hurried to his own 
chamber, where he speedily made such changes in 


his apparel as he thought fit. 
It was about four o'clock in the afternoon of 


this memorable day that the Prince of Wales 
entered his state-carriage and drove to St. James's 
Palace cloge by, to meet for the first time the fated 
and fore-doomed Caroline of Brunswick ! 
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CHAPTER CLXXV. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


RETURN we now to that chamber in Whitechapel 
Workhouse where, at the close of a recent chapter, 
we leit the parish-surgeon alone with bis patient, 
James Melmoth. 

The morning, which had broken amidst such 
unseasonable gloom, was now brightening up, as 
we have already described the gladdening change 
at the moment when the Amazon was looking 
forth from the sponging-house window in Chancery 
Lane: but the sunbeams which now penetrated 
into the pauper infrmary in Whitechapel, only 
seemed to mock and not to cheer the wretched 

t of the place. 

rim and wan in its sickliness was the expres- 
sion of Melmoth’s countenance, as those beams 
played thereon through the windows which were 
curtained with naught save the dinginess of their 
own dirt ;—and yet the unhappy man smiled faintly 
—for the thought struck him at the moment how 
delightful it would beto roam in the open fields, 
and breathe the puro air of heaven instead of the 
fetid atmosphere of those foul infirmary-rooms, 
and listen to the singing of birds instead of the 
cemplaints of neglected paupers and the growling 
of surly nurses. . 

“You feel better, my good man?” said the sur- 
geon, as he observed that sickly smile into which 
the invalid’s features had for a moment relaxed. 

“Yea--somoewhat better, sir,” replied Melmoth. 
“Tam glad that I have found my children— 
although we met under circumstances so dread- 
ful—so very, very dreadful !” 

* Whatdo youmean by dreadful circumstances?” 
asked the surgeon, seating himself on the edge of 
the bed and contemplating the invalid with a pro- 
found attention. “ I can understand that the meet- 
ing was painful—but to be dreadfal——” 

“Ob! do not yeestion me, sir,—do ndt question 
me!” exclaimed Melmoth. « frenzied eXpression 
suddenly sweeping over his oounteaace. “ You 
will only wrest from me the most horrible of 
secrets—for they are already trembling #1 the tip 
of my tongue. Had you treated me ‘harshly, I 


an ardent longing to unbosom to your ears all the 
tremendous mysteries which are now entombed in 
my soul as a corpse in its selpulchre! But do not 
question me, I say—do not question me,” cried the 
invalid, his whole form quivering with » dreadful 
spasm. “ Although my inclination prompts me in 
one sense to make a confidant of you—yet in an- 
other, do I shrink with indescribable horror from 
the bare idea! And to tell you the truth,” added 
the man, his voice now sinking to a low hollow 
whisper, which sounded like the wintry breeze 
through a leafless tree,—“ there are times when I 
fancy that I have two minds—two minds, separate 
and distinct—one urging me in this directioa, and 
the other in that.” 

And as Melmoth made the strange revelation in 
a tone of mysterious confidence? he gazed up into 
the surgeon’s countenance with a look wherein the 
wildness of insanity and the mournfulness of a 
sad condition of self-knowledge were ominously 
blended. : 

We havo already stated that the medical man 
was devoted to his profession and that he wor- 
shipped the art with as much enthusiasm as the 
most ardent lover could possibly experience to-~ 
wards his mistress. Such a peculiar cage as that 
which he had evidently now before him, was not 
therefore likely to be neglected or overlooked by 
such an earnest inquirer into the depths and mys- 
teries of the medical world: indeed the surgeon 
had previously observed particular symptoms lead- 
ing him to suspect that this was one of those 
examples of psychological eccentricity into which 
it was highly important to examine. 

“My good friend,” he accordingly said, in a 
soothing tone and with encouraging manner, “I 
am incapable of abusing any amount of confidence 
which you may fee) disposed to place in me. A 
medica] practitioner must observe good faith in 
that respect as implicitly as if he were a father- 
confessor. You tell me that you experience the 
effects of two separate inclinations, urging you in 
different directions——” 

“ Yes—it is so,” ejaculated Melmoth, abruptly. 
“ At this very moment, 1 am the prey to a species 
of excruciating anxiety, prompting me to unbosom 
myself entirely to you—while on the other hand 1 
feel that I would sooner perish the most wretched 
of deaths than betray the appalling secrets which I 
cherish here—here !” 

And the invalid beat his breast violently as he 
uttered these last words. 

“Will you not look apon me asa friend?” in- 
quired the surgeen softly. 

“ Yes—yes-—I must!” murmured James Mel- 
moth, with accents of feverish impatience: then, 
suddenly clutching the arm of the medica] man and 
gazing up with a kind of wild earnestness into his 
countenance, he gafd in a deep sepulchral tone, 
“Strange things occurred to me last night! But 
stoop down your head—lower—lower still! They 
must not overhear me in the next room. There ! 
keep your head bent like that, and J can whisper in 

our ear!” 
The surgeon glanced with a momentary fecling 
of affright at the face of the invalid as he stooped 
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THE PRINCESS CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK. 


his head in the manner desired: for Melmoth’s 
countenance had suddenly become pale and livid— 
frenzy was now expressed in his glaring eye-balls 
—and his whole appearance was that of a maniac 
about to burst forth into all the terrific violence of 
arabid fury. But stifling that sentiment of alarm 
with which so awful a spectacle for an instant in- 
spired him, the medical man placed himselt in the 
position most convenient to catch anything that 
the invalid might murmuringly breathe in his 
ear. 

“The darkness was thick and tangible last 
night,” Melmoth resumed with startling abrupt- 
teas, “as I rose from my pallet and looked forth 
from the window. Yes—I looked forth, despite of 

pitohy blackness which filled the air; and my 
eould pengstrate the dense atmosphere of 

as if my glances were lightnings piercing 
#hrough it. And it seemed as if there were a feeble 


gimmering that began to appear amidst that 


gloom a long way off: and this glimmering gradw 
ally grew brighter and brighter, until a cliurch- 
yard, bathed in moonlight, stood out from amidst 
the utter darkness that still enveloped all besides. 
It was the scene of cold silvery lustre viewed on 
the opposite bank of a river of ink—a strange pic- 
ture beheld through the medium of an atmosphere 
black as pitch! But, Ah! what did [ see in that 
churchyard 2?” demanded Melmoth, a strange spasm 
for a moment convulsing his features, a3 his fingers 
tightened with spasmodic violence im their grasp 
upon the surgeon’s arm. “T'was myselfi—my own 
self—lying asleep by the side of a grave—aye, and 
near a coffin which had been dragged up from that 
grave—yes, and nigh also to the loathsome corpse 
torn forth from that coffin. And then methought 
my mind was transfused from myse/f into that 
image of myself which lay sleeping in the moon-lit 
churchyard: in other words, it seemed as if I lost 
my own identity as I stood at the window of this 
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workhouse room, and became changed into the being 
that was pillowed upon the wormy soil up-cast from 
the yawning grave close by. And I began to 
think with the mind of that sleeping cov nterpart of 
myself—and I began to see also with hiseyes. For 
presently the deep, deep silence of the church- 
yard was broken by the low ruosiling of the 
garmouts uf the grave: and hideous shapes 
began to glide through the moon-lit air. Oh! it 
was horrible—horrible!—for the cemetery was 
giving up its dead to render the night appalling— 
and the spectres of the departed were mingling 
then in death as never had they mingled in life! 
The pampered son of luxury and the occupant of 
the pauper’s grave wore close together there: tho 
wealthy tradeyman’s wife, who had died of a sur- 
feit, and the lank form of the needlewoman, done to 
death by famine and cold in one of the long, long 
nights of winter, were next to each other now! 
And there were the ghastly shapes of men and 
women who had been hanged, with the halters round 
their necks, and following the spectre of the hang- 
man as he bore the accursed yzibbet at the head of 
this awful group. Oh! it was horrible—horrible — 
and I saw it all! I heard the rustling of the 
winding-sheeta as the ghastly multitude mustered 
in death's array and proceeded through the church- 
yard—over the graves and amidst the tombs, 
glidingly—glidingly! Yes—and I beheld their 
eyes gaze on me with stony glare as they passed 
by the spot where I lay entranced—or rather whero 
lay that mysterious and supernatural image of my- 
self. I could distinguish those who bad been in- 
terred a long time and had almost changed into 
the earth to which they were consigned, from 
those who had only been buried recently. For 
the former were loathsome with corruption and 
rottenness—while the latter bad all the marble 
appearance of fresh corpses. With the former 
there were eyeless sochets—nose fallen in—lips 
drawn away from the teeth, which were thus left 
grinning horribly—the flesh rotting and discoloured 
—the shroud in rags! With the latter there were 
the regular outlines of feature—the dull, fixed, 
stony gaze—tho passionless tranquillity of counte- 
nance—the lips colourless as the cheeks, but 
covering the teeth—the under-jaw held up by the 
white bandage—and the clean dry winding-sheet ! 
Yes—I saw all this—I marked aljl this—my me- 
mory received an impress of aJl those details, ay 
indelibly as if seared upon the brain by a red-hot 
iron! And then methought that 1 sprang sud- 
denly from the spot where I had beon lying in a pro- 


found sleep—that I seizcd upon one of those | 


spectral shapes floating past me—that I felt its 
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wretch might pass away before he should have 
wormed from him the clue to that morbid con- 
dition of mind whereof he had given such astound- 
ing proofs by the narrative of a dream which he 
had looked upon ax a fact. 

But on feeling Melmoth's pulse and placing a 
hand upou his heart, the surgeon discovered that 
life was nut catiuct; and he hastened to apply the 
usual restoratives. Ina few minutes the patient 
recovered his senses, but was too much exhausted 
to speak: the surgeon accordingly administered 
some medicine the effect of which was shortly to 
<ul] him into a gentle repose— andthe medical man 
then quitted the infirmary, with an intimation 
to the nurse that he should return in the after- 
non. 

Now if happened that this surgeon waa intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Thurston, in whose medical 
knowledge and psychological information he placed 
the utmost confidence. He accordingly repaired 
direct to the West Ind of the town—called in May 
Fair—and communicated to Mr. Thurston the fact 
that there was at the present moment a very ex- 
traordinary case of mental hallucination in White- 
chapel povr-house. He entered into details; and 
the curiosity of Mr. Thurston was so excited, that 
he readily consented to accompany his friend to 
the eastern district of the metropvlis and see the 
“ourions patient.” Luncheon was however served 
up first—and moreover Mr. Thurston had a few 
visits to payin the neighbeurhod ;—and then there 
were some recently acquired objects of interest to 
show in the surgery,—such as 4 wen, a6 large as a 
Dutch cheese, taken off a man’s head and preserved 
in a jar—an eye that was removed from its socket, 
the patient having received a blow thereon which 
had produced cancer—and the body of an infant 
which had been overlain in the parish workhouse. 
The luncheon being disposed of—the visits paid-— 
aud the curiosities duly inspected—-Mr. Tharston’s 
one-horse chaise was ordered round to the door ; 
aud it was about half-past three in the afternoon 
when the two medical gentlemen alighted at the 
gate of Whitechapel workhouse. 

The surgeon of the establishment led the way 
direct to the innimary ,fullowed by Mr. Thurston ; 
and as they passed through the larger room of 
which montion has already been made, the former 
gentieman pointed fo a group of three children, 
whispering at tie same timo to his friend, “ Those 
two boys and that girl belong to the patient we are 
abont to visit.” 

“Ah! poor devils,” said, Thurston, carelessly : 
“they look thin and pale enough.” 


‘You should have seen them this morning— 


shroud rustling in the grasp of my right hand, avd | before they put on the clothes they are wearing 
its flesh cold as ic. to the touch of my left—that it | now,” observed the parish dootor, still speaking in 
slowly turned its marble countenance and bent its | a low tone ;— they were positively horrible to gaze 
stony gaze upon me—ihat I felt its breath, cold, | upon! Put these things can’t be helped, I sup- 
cold as wintry air upon my cheek—and that 1 re- | pose,” he added, as he turned and led the way into 
cognised its features——-O God! the features of | the wretched crib where Melmoth was lying. 
my own wife |” There! do youses that gentleman along with the 
Melmoth now fel back witha hollow moan, and, | doctor of this place?” suddenly whispered the eldest 
elosing his eyes, lay like one dead! . of the three children, as he caught each of the other 
The surgeon was alarmed—no, not alarmed | two with nervons violence, bythearm. “ Look~I 
exawtly; for he was too much aconstomed to see | Meun that gentleman whois just following the doctor 
die, to be able to care much about it: | into father's room. Ah! he is the wicked, unkind, 
t he felt vexed.at the idea that the present poor | heartless man who took away poor baby's body and 
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would not let it be buried,” added young Melmoth, 
speaking in the lowest possible tone to his little 
| brother and sister, while the tears ran down his ema- 
ciated countenance. 

The boy and girl to whom he made that commu- 
nication, wept likewise, although they were too young 
| to understand it altogether; and thus the poor 
children mingled their tears and their sobs with as 
much feeeling as could possibly be experienced by 
the offspring of a Duke and Duchess. 

Meantime the workhouse ductor and Mr. Thurston 
had entered the room where Melinoth was lying. 

The invalid had slept for a few hours since the 
surgeon was with him in the morning; and he had 
awakened considerably refreshed. This assurance 
he now gave, when asked in the usual manner how 
he felt. 

“And your mind, my good fellow—your mind ?” 
said the workhouse surgeon, stooping down and whis- 
pering in Melmoth’s ear, You need not be afraid 
to speak in the presence of that gentleman who has 
accompanied me: he is an intimate friend—a brother 
protessiona]_———” 

“Come to see us pauper patients out of curiosity, 
I suppose ?” interrupted Melinoth, somewhat sternly, 
* Ts it not so?” 

“The interest which a medical practitioner takes 
in eases properly belonging to the sphere of his own 
profession, caunot be looked upon as a mere idle 
curiosity,” said the surgeon. 

* Well, sir—I think you are right there,” observed 
Melmoth, after a few moments’ reflection. “ But 
you have not mentioned to him anything of those 
wild vagaries which I] poured into your ears this 
morning, 1 hope?” added the invalid, in a whisper so 
low and timid that it was scarcely audible. 

“Do you think I would betray your confidence?” 
ashed the surgeon, with the well-assumed air of sin- 
cerity unjustly suspected. ‘But my friend will 
consider it strange that I shuuld coutinne thus to 
talk to you in whispers, This poor man,” he ex- 
claimed aloud, turning at the same time towards 
Thurston, “is a patient in whom I take great in- 
terest.” 

“Indeed!” observed the May Fair practitioner. 
“Ts there anything peculiar in his case?” he in- 
quired, with the tone and manner of one who had 
received no previous information on the subject, 

“ Badly wounded—in numerous places—wonder- 
ful how he esvaped with bis hfe,” responded the 
workhouse surgeon. 

“ How were the wounds caused 2?” asked Thurston, 

“The poor man was passing through afield where 
some cockneys were shoogng,” replied the surgeon ; 
“and he received in his own body the contents of the 
fowling-pieces of those awkward sportsmen,” 

“Small shot, | suppose?” said Thurston, inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Kgad! they were such shot as you would not 
like tu penetrate your skin, my dear friend,” ex- 
claimed the workhouse surgeon: “nor would you 
style them small, I think, In fact, two slugs had 
lodged in the calf of the right leg of the poor fellow 
—and a crooked nail waa sticking in the left——" 

* But surely sportsmen do not use such materials?” 
cried Thurston. 

“] know nothing about it,” responded the work- 
house surgeon. “I never was out shooting ia my 
life—and never wish to go. Duok-shot and swan-~ 
shot are like cabalistic charaetera te me;—and I 


should not even have known that the things which 
I extracted were called slugs, had not a pauper: 
invalid in the next room told meso. But here they 
are.” 

And the medical gentleman produced them from 
his pocket 

“T beg your pardon,” gasped Melmoth, on whom 
a violent agitation had been rapidly stealing during 
the colloquy just recorded ;—“ bit really, gentlemen 
—this discourse of yours——” 

“Calm yourself, my yood friend,” said the work- 
house surgeon: “ we did not mean to distress you, 
Indeed, we could not possibly conceive that our re 
inarks were calculated to annoy you.” 

“This is extraordinary — most extraordiuary!” 
inurmured Mr. Thurston, as he inspected the slugs 
which his friend had put into his hand. 

“Extraordinary indeed!” echoed the latter, but 
now likewise speaking in a subdued tone. “ And 
you will agree with me that the whole case is more 
extraordinary still, when I assure you that the poor 
wretch has received not less than thirty wounds 
and yet he escaped with his life!” 

* Wxtraordinary !” repeated Thurston: “ yes—mar- 
vellous—miraculous! But, gracious God!” he sud- 
denly exclaimed aloud, unable to control the fealinga 
with which he was all in a moment inspired by the 
idea that now struck him, 

“ What—what do you mean?” gasped forth Mel- 
moth, raising himself up to a sitting posture with the 
sudden strength of a poignant convulsion, 

The two medical men simultaneously flung their 
looks upon him; and they actually recoiled from the 
ghastly horror which was depicted upon his coun- 
tenance, 

“ Heavens! what ails you?” cried the workhouse 
surgeon; for having neither caught nor understood 
the suspicion which had just flashed to the mind of 
Thurston, he could conceive nu other reasou for 
Melmoth’s sudden excitement and dreadful aspeot 
tha, that the unfortunate man was passing rapidly 
into a wild phase of insanity. 

“ What ails him?” repeated Thurston, shuddering 
all over: “do you ask what ails him? Thirty 
wounds in different parts of his body—missiles of 
different descriptions extracted from his flesh—-— 
Ah! the reading of the mystery is no longer diffi- 
cult-—and we have before us the monster in human 
shape——” 

“© God! have mercy upon me!” groaned Mel- 
moth, sinking back upon his bolster. 

“ For heaven’s sake explain yourself!” cried tho 
workhouse surgeon, clutching Thurston violently by 
the arm. “ You have raised my curiosity to an in- 
tolerable pitch --—”" 

“Jg it possible that you never read the news- 
papers ?” interrupted the May Fair practitioner, 
his countenance expressing a horror almost as in- 
tense as that of the wretched man who lay gasping 
copvulsively in the miserable pallet. “Kuow you 
not,” continued Thurston, drawing his friend for- 
cibly aside, “that for some time past a flend in 
human shape hag been rifling the last homes of the 
dead-——” 

“Holy God! yes—E remember now that J have 
both heard and read of those atrocities,” inter- 
rupted the workhouse surgeon, a deadly pallor 
overspreading lus features: “ bat 1 looked upon 
them as immense exaggorations—if not as down- 
right inventious —~”" 
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“ No—no: they were solemn truths !” murmured 
Thurston, whose usually cold and inwerturbable 
manner had become changed into the shuddering 
agitation of a horrible excitement. ‘ And the 
journals the other morning reported how a ceme- 
tery was violated in the dead of night—how the 
Bpring-gun placed in that churchyard exploded— 
how the monster must have been dangerously 
wounded——” 

“Ah! my God!—then this unhappy being is 
the wretched monomaniac who has perpetrated 
those horrors!” exclaimed the workhouse surgeon, 
pointing in mingled disgust and pity towards the 
couch. 

Yis true]—tis true!” cried Melmoth, whose 
ears had caught the words last uttered: then 
covering his face with his hands, he exclaimed in a 
rending tone, * Kill me—kill me, I beseech you: 
but do not—oh! do not betray my horrible secret 
to the world! For the sake of my poor children, 
do not—I bey and implore you !” 

“ What in heayen’s name shall we do with him, 
Thurston ?” demanded the workhouse surgeon, in 
# low tone which was rendered tremulous with 
dread horror. 

“Thurston !—who said Thurston 2” suddenly 
yelled forth the invalid, springing up in his couch 
as if it were a corpse that was galvanised—so 
hideous was his aspect, and so fearful were the 
workings of his ghastly countenance. “ Who men- 
tioned the name of Thurston ?” he demanded again 
and in a tone of the wildest excitement, his eyes 
glaring like those of a famizhed woli. 

My name is Thurston,” said the May Fair 
practitioner, the horror and loathing which he ex- 
perienced towards the monster-man being some- 

‘hat absorbed for the instant by the curiosity 
which this sudden turn in the proceedings had 
excited. 

“Then give me up the body of my babe !” yelled 
forth the now almost rabid Melmoth: and, in the 


‘urious endeavour which he made to spring from . 


the bed in order to attack the surgeon, he fell pre- 
cipitately on the hard floor. 

The violence of the conenssion deprived him of 
his senses: bunt when he awoke to consciousness 
again, he waa in utter darkness. For a few minutes 
he lay perfectly still, collecting his thonghts as well 
as he was able: and slowly, slowly—like the waves 
of a long awell flowing in one after the other when 
the hurrieane hag passed over the surface of the 
xcean-—did the tide of memory roll in upon the 
gran of the monster-man, And soon the rush of 
recollections became more rapid, more painful, and 
more intolerably poignant,—until the surges of 
memory boiled high and furious; and his whole 
being appeared to be tossed upon the wild tempest 

ff his whirling, scaring, dreadful, goading thoughts. 

At length, in obedience to an impulse which 
prompted him to ascertain where he was, he endea- 
voured to stretch forth his arma to feel through the 
atter darkness in which he was entombed: but no— 
he was powerless—motionless ! 

_ He felt that he lay like a statue, unable to move a 
limb, Nevertheless, his sensations told hia that he 
was in @ bed—and not in a coffin, as he had for an 
instant dreaded. But was he under the influence of 
&@ hideous nightmare which held him bound hand 
and foot? No; for he could just raise bis head an 
inch or two from the bolster by the spontancous 
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motion of the neck; and he was assuredly awake— 
for he could now think of all kinds of subjects—ho 
could direct his ideas iuto whatever channel he chose 
—and therefore was it beyond all doubt that he was 
not asleep. 

But was he, then, in a trance? No; for he could 
impart a slight motion at will to his entire frame, 
His limbs were not held powerless by paralysis: they 
seemed as if held in the bondage of a tight-fitting 
vesture, the legs of the trousers being fastened to the 
mattress and the sleeves of the jacket sown to the 
sides of that garment itself, 

Ah! alight suddenly flashed in unto his brain: 
he was a lunatic—or at all events treated as one ;- 
and the accursed strait-waistcoat was upon him! 


CHAPTER CLXXVI. 
THE GERMAN PRINCESS, 


It was four o'clock in the afternoon of that memo- 
rable day—and in a splendidly furnished apartment 
at Saint James’s Palace, sate the Princess Cardiine 
of Brunswick. At a short distance stood an elderly 
gentleman, with a patrician air and ina full Court 
costume, and whose eyes were fixed with an appear- 
ance of profound respect upon her Royal Highness 
us she addressed her observations to him. No other 
persons were present at the time in that saloon—no 
ladies-in- waiting, no courtiers, no pages ; the Princess 
and her elderly companion were alone together—for 
the arrival of the Prince of Wales was now expected 
every moment. 

Let us pause for a few minutes to give the reader 
the true portraiture of the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick ;—and the result will show that if she 
were not quite so fascinating as the private emissary 
of the heir-apparent had depicted in his corre- 
spondence from Germany, she was at al] events very 
far from being the disgusting creature which the vile, 
profligate, and unprincipled Countess of Jeraey had 
chosen to represent. 

The Princess was twenty-five years of age, and 
rather pretty than handsome. Her countenance 
expressed a girlish affability and artlessness min- 
gled with the sweetest good-humour; and it was 
evident, by the reading of every lineament of her 
face, that had she been born a peasant instead of a 
princess, she would have been the happiest, most 
joyous, unaffected, and loveable being that ever 
tripped over meadow or gathered early violets. It 
was impossible to gaze upon her for a minute with- 
out feeling a sorrowful conviction that the hoyden 
gladness and innocent gaicty of the natural mind 
had been warped, circuinscribed, and modelled as 
it were by the artificial ceremonies and formal ob- 
servances of a Court. 

Her hair was of a light auburn, luxuriant, and 
glossy ; and when worn in simple bands or in ring- 
lets, without decoration, it was of itself as becom- 
ing an adornment as the most proudly-born could 
possibly display or as the fairest of the sex could 
own. The eyes of the Princess were not too large, 
nor were they bold in expression: they were hand- 
some eyes—of a five blue—and reflecting all the 
goodness of temper and generosity of heart which, 
being the natural characteristios of the Princess, 
had survived the contamination of those cold, hol- 
low, and insincere manners and habits that surv 
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rounded her at her father’s Court. At times the 
expression of those eyes could become melting and 
tender,—but with a soft and delicate voluptuous- 
ness, and not with a coarse and meretricious 
licentiousness. Her eye-brows were not broadly 
defincd: but they were sufficiently marked to 
prevent the general portraiture from being spoilt 
by any positive deficiency on that score. 

Her lips were somewhat full—of a lively red— 
and with a dewy moisture constantly upon them, 
There was something luscious in their appearance; 
and while slightly pouting, they were far from coarse. 
The expression of the mouth would have been 
perhaps sensuous, had not a smile of the most 
fascinating amiability been constantly playing upon 
it,—at times scarcely perceptible, though still lin- 
gering in girlish coyness there—at others more 
expansive in its unaffected sweetness and winning 
attraction. Then the teeth were as white, and as 
perfect, and as pure as two strings of pearls; and 
the breath was as fragrant as that of the early 
Spring zephyr passing over the parterres of nascent 
flowers. 

fier neck was not actually short, but wanted the 
graceful arching to render it beautiful and the 
statuesque carriage to make it dignified. Its 
delicate fairness was however a counterbalance for 
the deficiencies just nentioned ;—and then the bust 
of the Princess was superb beyond the cavil of an 
honest and impartial criticism. The bosoms were 
full—plump—well divided—and of stainless white- 
ness,—rich in the mature luxuriance of woman- 
hood’s grandest charm, but not protuberant enough 
to be pronounced matron-like. On the contrary, 
the whole aspect of the Princess wore an air of 
virgin freshness and wholesome health which con- 
trasted favourably and strikingly with the appear- 
ance of some of the pale, sickly, and faded beauties 
of the English fashionable werld,—beauties that 
“came out” at sixteen and lost all their bloom in 
the dissipation of four or five London winters—thus 
looking already old, and certainly passee at one- 
and-twenty! But here was this Princess of four years 
older still, retaining all the first freshness of youth 
unimpaired—with a natural glow upon her cheeks 
—a willowy elasticity of form—and a complexion 
that was capable of standing the test of daylight 
after having been pronounced lovely in the gor- 
geous saloons flooded with lustre. 

The Princess was of middling stature—but of 
sufficient height for real womanly dignity. But in 
that stiffness and starchness which make Courtiers 
and Court ladics resemble animated statues, her 
Royal Highness was certainly deficient. All her 
motions and attitudes were accompanied with the 
unstudied grace so charmingly characteristic of 
childhood: the tutelage of a Court Master of the 
Ceremonies and the lessons of the dancing-master 
were never apparent in the carriage, gait, and 
movements of Caroline of Brunswick. And in 
unison with this natural ease which thus adhered 
to her, and which rendered her manners ag be- 
witching as her disposition was gay, her clear soft 
voice sounded harmoniously and joyously as 
melody of a May morning when all nature is putting 
up ite hymn of thankegiving and exultation to the 
almighty Creator,—that hymn which is conveyed 
iy the song of the bird, the hum of the insect, the 
rustling of the leaves, and the rippling of the silver 
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Joyous in its sweet and expressive music was that 
voice, the accents of which imparted tenderness to 
her own sonorous native language, or set forth all 
the harmonious cadences of that charming French 
tongue in which she loved to shape and give utter- 
ance to her thoughts. 

The figure of the Princess was graceful and sym- 
metrical : her hands and feet were small—hor an- 
kles well turned. Though scrupulously cleanly 
and nice in her person, she detested the frippery 
of gorgeous apparel and delighted in plain attire. 
Having no ambition as a princess and no vanity as 
a woinan, she remained as true to her own inge- 
nuous, unsophisticated, and artless nature as the 
training she had expcrienced would permit. She 
was in all respects a truc-hearted, well-meaning, 
and amiable creature—one who would have shone 
with all the decorations of domestic virtues had she 
been placed in a humbler sphere, and whom it was 
a sin and a cruelty to shackle with the ice-chains 
of Courtly ceremony and restrain with the galling 
manacles of fashionable formalities. A cottage 
and not a throne should have been her portion: a 
worthy and unambitious man and not a prince 
should have been her partner in this life. In her 
nature were all the noblest elements of woman’s 
character—in her disposition were all the most 
amiable features and in her manners all the most 
endearing traits that can possibly adorn her sex! 

Such was the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 

And now we find her decked out in the costliest 
apparel—with plumage waving over her brow and 
diamonds shining upon her hair—with the purest 
pearls around her still whiter neck and more staim 
less bosom—and attended by 4 courtier the prim 
stiffness and habitual starchness of whose appear- 
ance and manner constituted as it were an addi- 
tional chain to imprison her mind within the sphere 
of cold formality and solemn veremoniousness, 

Nevertheless—though she folt ill at ease and 
was naturally in a flutter of suspense and anxiety 
to behold the man whom she was to receive as a 
husband—she could not restrain herself from con- 
versing with the unaffected frankness that was 
habitual to her. 

“TI regret that your Royal Highness should not 
have been more favourably impressed with the 
manner and bearing of her most gracious Ma- 
jesty,” said the courtier, in comment upon one ot 
the remarks which the Princess had just made. 

“Well, my dear Lord Malmesbury,” exclaimed 
Caroline, with a smile of ill-subdued archness, 
“you will yourself admit the appearance of such a 
stately dame, so prim and awe-inspiring——” 

“ May it please your Royal Highness,” inter- 
rupted the Earl of Malmesbury, with a slow, mea- 
sured, and ceremonial bow,—“I am bound to hint 
to your Royal Highness in the most respectfal 
manner in the world, and yet with a profound 
seriousness, upon the inconvenience-—-I will not 
say impropriety—of applying the word dear to 
me. And however great the honour-———~” 

“Oh! pray do not tease mec now with a homily, 


the my lord,” cried the Princess, somewhat pettishly: 


then, immediately afterwards bursting into a merry 
laugh, she said in her joyous tones, * But where 
can the harm possibly be—since i lordship is 
quite old enough to be my father 
“This observation in itself savours of an incon- 
derateness which I should denominate rudences 
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on the part of any one save her Royal Highness,” 
ooserved the Earl of Malmesbury, with another 


jow and measured salutation. 


“Are you offended, my lord?” asked Caroline, 
“If so, L im- 
plore your pardon—for I would not give you pain 
for all the world. You have been very good to 
me—bestowing upon me the best possible advice : 
and although I scarcely recollect at this moment a 
single point you have so strenuously laboured to 


with an air of unfeigned concern. 


impress upon me-——~” 


“What! is it possible that I understand your 
Royal Highness correctly?” exclaimed the Earl of 
Malmesbury, lifting up his hands and raising his 
eyes in mingled horror and astonishment. “Now 
that your Royal Highness is touchiag upon the 
critical moment—that moment for which I so ear- 
neatly, anxiously, and honestly strove to prepare 


the mind of your Royal Highness——” 


“Well, my dear Lord Malmesbury—my lord, 1 


mean,” cried the Princess, hastily correcting her- 
self,—“ suppose I assure you that I have retained 
in my memory all the valuable advice your lord- 
ship has given me——will that satisfy you?” 

“J am afraid your Royal Highness would be in- 
sincere in making such a statement after the pre- 
ceding avowal,” said the courtier, with a deep 
gravity alike of tone and manner. 

“JT know that Tama giddy foolish creature at 
tumes, my good friend,” proceeded the Princess, 
in the same rattling chatter-box tone as before: 
“but you must pardon me if 1 frankly confess that 
you have altogether bewildered me with the nume- 
rous pieces of advice you have given me on different 
occasions. My memory is like a sieve in that re- 
spect. Heigho! I wish I was at Brunswick tying 
up my plants and feeding my birds !” 

“Your Royal Highness is guilty of a great in- 
discretion in expressing such a sentiment aloud - 
at the very moment when his Royul Highness may 
be approaching the door,” said the Earl, in a tone 
of solemn remonstrance. 

“But if he does not hear me, there is no harm 
in saying what I think ?” cried the Princess, with 
a look so sweetly deprecatory of the nobleman’s 
displeasure that had he not been a heartless cour- 
tier — a mere automaton capable of only just so 
much mechanical action and feeling as form and 
ceremony allowed——he would have returned the 
kindest answer and in the most paternal spirit to 
the observation of that ingenuous, candid, and un- 
sophisticated being. 

“¥our Royal Highness must only say what you 
think when it is consistent with the strict rules of 
etiquette,” was the cold and worldly remark which 
struck upon the Princess like an ice-wind pouring 
into 4 warm room through a suddenly opened case- 
ment. 

“But 1 presume 1 may think what I choose,” 
waid Caroline. 

“It would be better not, your Royal Uighness,” 
responded the courtier. 

“How! are not our thoughts our own in this 
country?” cried t} « Princess in amazement. 

“ Assuredly not,” answered the Earl. “ We must 
think as well as act according to fashion: nay—we 
mmust even look and move according to the same 
rigid rule—sud as for our conversation———~” 

“Qh! then my father’s Court is actually ‘more 
Kberal than your vaunted English ona?” exclainied 









the Princess, on whose spirits a sudden damp had 
been thrown by this conversation. 

“The Court of His Majesty my gracious Sove- 
reign is the most particular, the best conducted, 
and the purest with regard to morals, in all the 
world,” observed Lord Malmesbury, enunciating 
his opinions with as much dogmatic sententious- 
ness as if he were proclaiming axioms. 

“But with all those qualifications a terrible 
tyrauny may be blended,” said the Princess ; “and 
really your code of etiquette strikes me as being 
particularly severe. It converta human beings into 
mere machines.” 

“So they are in the presence of kings,” observed 
the Earl. 

“lt checks all the natural gush of pure and 
honest feelings,” continued her Royal Highness. 

“There must be no feeling save that of loyalty 
at Court,” said Malmesbury. 

“It engenders selfishuess and heartlessness,” 
added Caroline. 

“ Hearts are not known within this sphere,” re- 
joined the courtier. 

“Upon my word, I begin to think you are quite 
correct,” exclaimed her Royal Highness drily, as 
she threw herself back in the chair and stretched 
out her feet towards the fire. 

“May I humbly and respectfully observe,” said 
the Earl, “that the attitude which your Royal 
Highness has just assumed would not be pleasing 
to the Prince were he to notice it.” 

“Why not?” demanded Caroline. 
cold—and I warm them.” 

“But your Royal Highness must not have cold 
feet,” replied Malmesbury. 

“ How on earth am I to prevent it?” exclaimed 
the Princess, pettishly. 

“{ cannot say. All I can point out to your 
Royal Highness is that it is inconsistent with eti- 
quette,” was the dogmatic response. 

“At every turn 1 am encountered by the word 
etiquette /” cried the Princess, 

“ And your Royal Highness must never foryet to 
measure every syllable you speak, every mouthfal 
you eat, every step you take, every attitude you 
assume, every look you cast, and every letter you 
write, by the standard of etiquette.” 

“That is tu say,” observed Caroline, bitterly, 
“Jam henceforth to look upon my existence as 
being confined to one abode of sensations—anud 
even these 1 dare not conjure up for myself, but 
must take them as they are chosen for me. I 
have heard of the Roman vestals being mmured 
in living tombs when they happened to go 
astray— —” 

“An unmarried lady should know nothing of 
women going astray,” interrupted Lord Malmes- 
bury, accompanying the objurgatory comment with 
the wonted grave salutation. 

“But every lady who has arrived at years of 
diserction — whether married or unmarried - ig 
aware that errors and faults of that kind do exist,” 
exclaimed Caroline; “and it would be a wretched 
aifectation to pretend ignorance on that point. For 
wy part 1 never do.” 

“Your Royal Highvess has too inuch candour in 
your disposition,” said Malmesbury, with an accent 
of graye rebuke, . 

“Too much candonr! But ie not candour 9 
virtue ?” 


“ My feet are 
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“ Assuredly, your Royal Highness. And yet——” 

“ Then how can I have too much of any virtue >” 

“Virtues are often inconsistent with the eti- 
quette of Courts and high life,” observed Malmes- 
bury. 

“But in proportion as we divest ourselves of 
virtues, we must naturally assume vices in their 
place,” exclaimed the Princess. 

“The conventional laws of etiquette stamp vices 
ae virtues in such cases,” rejoined Malmesbury 

“Then, ina word, I am expected to throw off my 
natural skin and assume an artificial one alto- 
gether” said Caroline. 

“ May I be permitted to observe that the allu- 
sion to your Royal Highness’s I really cannot 
repeat the word——-savoured of indelicacy ?” re. 
marked the courtier, with many deprecatory bows 
and much shame-faced hesitation. 

“ Allusion to what, in heaven’s name ?” demanded 
Caroline, in perfect amazement. “Who made the 
allusion ?” 

“Your Royal Highness,” was the response. 

“ gnd to what did I allude, then ?” 

“It is impossible—quite impussible——Oh! no 
—I could not think of repeating-——” 

“'Then how am I to know another time?” 

“True {” ejaculated Malmesbury. “ And for that 
reason I must explain myself. Your Royal High- 
ness spoke of your Royal Highness’s—ahem !-—~ 
your Royal Highness’s—skin !” 

And his lordship gave a great gasp, as if it were 
with an exhausting effort that he had brought him- 
self tu utter so dreadfal a word ;—while the Princess, 
after staring at him for nearly a minute in order to 
ascertain whether he could possibly be serious, 
threw herself back in her chair and yielded to a fit 
of such hearty laughter that the joyous peals might 
have been heard, and very likely were, in the ad- 

jacent rooms. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was now perfectly 
aghast. This laughter was, in his estimation, most 
vulgar—most commonplace—most plebeian—most 
indecent. The Prince might arrive at any moment; 
—and what would Ae think of a royal lady who 
could still be as merry as a school-girl? The thing 
was altogether preposterous: it was intolerable— 
and Lord Malmesbury ventured to approach the 
Princess and stand before her, making six or 
seven consecutive bows full of ominous meaning. 

“ Well—what is wrong now?" demanded the 
hilarious Princess, with the tears running down 
those checks on which the usual bloom was now 
heightened into a perfect glow by the enthusiasm 
of her merriment. “What is wrong now, my 
lord ?” 

“That laughter, may it please your Royal High- 
ness,” was the response. 

“ What! would you have me laugh on the other 
side of my mouth ?” exclaimed Caroline, wiping the 
tears from her eyes. 

“ Permit me to observe that the phrase ‘ Lough 
on the other sede of the mouth,’ is not by any means 
a pretty one,” said the Earl. “It savours of the 
nursery.” 

“Ah! would to heaven I were yet there—and 
that I had never grown up to leave it 1" exclaimed 
the Princess, in a tone of deep feeling, as a 
sentiment of approaching evil suddenly struck Hke 
a chill to her heart. “But let us go back to the 
opening topic of our conversation,” sho said, after 
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a few moments’ profound pause. “You were asking 
me how I liked the reception which I experienced 
at the hands of the Royal Family? I will answer 
you frankly. The King was warm and cordial 
towards me: but there was something so singular 
in his look that | really fancied he was going crazy 
again.” 

“Your Royal Highness!” ejaculated Malmesbury, 
throwing up his arms in a perfect consternation. 
“It is almost as bad as treason to give utterance to 
such dreadful words.” 

“ What! is the truth treason in England?” in- 
quired the Princess, with the most unaffected 
ingenuousness. “I thought that you Englishmen 
boasted of your freedom and your glorious Consti- 
tution: but I have not been ‘nany nours in your 
country without hearing quite enough to convince 
me that your vaunted liberty is all non- 
sense.” 

“May I beseech your Royal Highness?” ex- 
claimed the Earl, glancing with intense uneasiness 
towards the door. 

“Suppose the Prince did come in at this 
moment,” said Caroline, “he would not be angry 
with me for expressing such an opinion as that 
which I have justenunciated, But I will return to 
the topic whence your interjected remdnstéance 
led me aside. Well, then, the King received me 
warmly and cordially—the Queen with a manner 
which might have been stately courtesy, bat which 
assuredly appeared to me to be a studad coldness. 
However, { care nothing at all for her er her 
humours——~” a! eae 

“Good heavens! your Royal Highness ‘peaks 
thus of the Queen?” ejaculated Malmesbury, turn- 
ing up the whites of his eyes. 

“ And wherefore not ?” demanded Caroline, “My 
aunt the Princess-Abbess one day at Brunswiek 
whuspered in my ear that the Queen of England 
was known as ‘ Old Snuffy Charlotte ’” 

“God forgive me for being the listener to such 
treason!” murmured the Earl of Malmesbury, his 
countenance now elongating to a degree which 
could not have been exceeded were he about to be 
hanged. 

“ As for the Princesses Sophia and Amelia,” con- 
tinued Caroline, without stopping to take much 
notice of the prim courtier’s distress at her obser- 
vations,—“ they are nice, unassuming, amiable 
young women—and Iam certain we shall get on 
famously together. They are very handsome, too 
—and splendid figures: but both of them look as 
if they were married—or ought to be. They have 
a certain matronly air about them ——” 

“Such observations, may it please your Royal 
Highness, are decidedly improper,” interrupted the 
Earl of Malmesbury. 

“Nothing pleases your lordship,” said Caroline, 
impaticntly. “If the Prince be only one-tenth as 
particular——But talking of the Prmce reminds 
me that I have not expressed my opinion of the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Clarence. The former 
looks like a murderous ruffian—and the latter like 
an idiot.” 

The Earl of Malmesbury was about to remon- 
strate for the hundredth tame when a page entered 
—approached his lordship—whispered a few worda 
—and immediately retired. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said the nobleman, “let 
mo implore you to recollect all the good counsel 
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wherewith I have at different times endeavoured to 
prepare you for the solemn moment that is now at 
gand 

“Then the Prince has arrived >” said Caroline, 
her heart fluttering with expectation: and at the 
next moment she heaved a sigh as she thought of 
the young, the handsome, and the far-off Baron 
Beryami! 


al 


CHAPTER CLXXVI. 
THE MEETING. 


Tue preceding conversation between Caroline of 
Brunswick and the Earl of Malmesbury, and which 
was carried on in the French language, has no 
doubt tended to throw some additional light upon 
the character of that amiable princess. <A child of 
nature, art and artifice had not entirely weaned 
her from the habit of thinking and acting as nature 
prompted ;—and it has doubtless struck the reader 
that to an almost girlish candour and juvenile in- 
genuousness of disposition, she united a keen 
appreciation of right and wrong—an accurate dis- 
crimination between justice and injustice—and a 
power of separating the artificial from the real, the 
dross from the pure ore, in her estimation of in- 
dividuals, of society, or of things. Her natural 
quickness at rejoinder and repartee made her a 
formidable antagonist against a person who had a 
bad argument to sustain;—and the occasiunal 
freedoms of speech in which she indulged, and 
which can scarcely be called levities, must not be 
judged according to the English standard of eti- 
quette and delicacy, but must be attributed to the 
greater license allowed by continental manners and 
customs in that respect. 

But we shall prefer the plan of suffering the trne 
character of the Princess Caroline to develop itself 
gradually to the reader, in proportion as the narra- 
tive itself proceeds, rather than pause on this oc- 
easion to chronicle a lengthened commentary on 
the subject. We will therefore at once hasten to 
observe that scarcely had the deep-drawn sigh 
heaved to the memory of Baron Bergami, escaped 
her lips, when tbe Prince of Wales entered the 
apartment, 

Caroline instantaneously rose from her chair 
and advanced to meet her intended husband. 

Rapid wae the glance which each threw at the 
other,—with a mutural curiosity, eager and intense 
on either side, to know the best or the worst that was 
to be gleaned in that first transitory survey ! 

Simultaneously as their looks met, so did they 
fall for an iostant: then they encountered each 
other again—and this time the eyes of the Princess 
were cast down beneath the bolder, and stronger, 
and more searching scrutiny that her intended hus- 
band now bestowed upon her, 

The Prince went thither already so complete a 
prey to prejudice, that had he fonnd in the Princess 
an angel of perfection, bis imagination would have 
prompted him to behold heaven’s own radiance 
through the dingy medium of earth's grossest at- 
mosphere. It was not that he had merely been 
assured she was not beautiful: but paigs bad been 
systematically taken to render her an object of 
loathing, abhorrence, and disgust fn respect to 
those very points on which he was kaown to be 
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most particular. Thus, although at the very first 
glance he saw enough to convince him that she was 
not quite so repulsive as he had been led to suppose 
yet the inveteracy of pre-conceived impressions 
would not allow him to behcld sufficient to afford 
him any pleasing surprise or agreeable disappoint. 
ment. 

On the side of the Prince, therefore, it was a 
very bad opinion slightly improved by the first 
survey: but on that of the Princess it was a very 
good opinion much moderated by the same result 
He had expected to find her a disgusting creature 
—whereas he could not help acknowledging at the 
first glance that the portraiture had been cver- 
coloured : she had expected to encounter the very 
personification of all masculine beauty, dignity, 
grace, affability, and fascination—whereas she could 
not help thinking that her future husband was 
somewhat stout, that hiscountenance had a drunken 
looking flush, and that he was by no means the ex- 
quisite Adonis public report, private letters, and 
his own portrait had represented him. 

Thus, within the first minute of their encounter 
—and before a single word was exchanged—the 
Princess rose a few degrees in the estimate of the 
Prince, while he fell proportionately in her judg- 
ment. 

But scarcely had those glances been exchanged, 
—gilances which engendered impressions, or rather 
altered and modified pre-conceived ones, with the 
rapidity which thought alonecan achieve,—scarcely 
had the royal couple found themselves standing 
face to face, when the Earl of Malmesbury cere- 
moniously introduced them to each other. 

Then the Princess, in obedience to a hint pre- 
viously given by that noble oracle of courtly 
etiquette, knelt down at the feet of her intended 
husband: while the latter, actuated by the obser- 
vances of the same couventional code, hastened to 
raise her and touch her forehead with his lips. But 
scarcely had he performed this ceremony whea he 
turned rudely, brutally, and even savagely away ; 
—and, dragging Malmesbury aside, hastily whis. 
pered, “1 am altogether overcome : she is not a fit 
wife for me! Get me a glass of brandy—-or I shall 
be it}.” 

“Permit me to remind your Royal Highness,” 
said the grave, solemn, and sententious Malmes- 
bury, “that the rules of etiquette make no mention 
of brandy on such an occasion as the present.” 

“Damn the rules of etiquette!” ejaculated the 
Prince brutally. “1 will go to the Queen and tell 
her that J’ll sooner forfeit my right to the crowa 
than take that German slut as my wife.” 

And with these words the heir-apparent to the 
British throne—the jirst gentleman in Europe— 
flung himself out of the room, banging the door 
violently behind him. 

Utterly discomfitted, the Earl of Malmesbury 
staggered against the wall—perfectly aghast at the 
extraordinary scene which had just taken place, 
and with all his notious relative to Court etiquette 
thrown into such a complete jumble that if any- 
body had asked him at the moment whether it was 
proper to stand upon one’s head ar one’s heels in 
the King’s presence, he would have been totally in- 
competent to solve the difficulty. 

The interview between the Prince of Wales and 
Caroline of Branswick had lasted exactly ‘hres 
minutes sand on seeing him depart in the pre- 
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cipitate manner just mentioned, the Princess was 
for a few moments a prey to the deepest indigna- 
tion. Her pride was wounded—and she felt as if a 
cruel vutrage had been perpetrated agarnst her. 
But her natural kindness of disposition and good 
humour speedily came to her aid ;—and, accosting 
Lord Malmesbury with a smile, she said, “ Was it 
in pursuance of your English rules of etiquette 
that his Royal Highness fled so abruptly ?” 

“Ah! pardon him, royal lady,” exclaimed the 
nobleman, who, being recalled to himsdlf by that 
very pertinent question, suddenly perceived the 
absolute necessity of giving some gloss to the 
brutal rudeness of the Prince. “It was natural 
that his Royal Highness should be deeply moved 
@n such en occasion.” 

“But methought I heard him give vent to the 
favourite osth of you Englishmen,” observed 
Caroline, with a look of increasing good-humeur : 





“ God forbid!” ejaculated the Earl, unhesitatingly 
giving utterance to an impudent falsehood ‘“‘ His 
Royal Highness could not posmbly be guilty of such 
an unpardonable breach of courtesy. At the dinner- 
table presently he will shine to that advantage which 
will win the affections as well as secure the admiraties 
of your Royal Highness. As to his personal appear- 
ance—I need scarcely ask your Royal Highness 
whether you are well pleased——” 

“ Oh! indeed, he is much fatter than I expected to 
find him,” exclaimed the Princess, speaking gut her 
real sentiments as freely, boldly and ingennously as 
she would have passed an opinion upon a picture: 
“ and I must hkewise observe that he has a semnewhat 
dissipated look.” 

“Such remarks, may it please your Royal High- 
ness,” said Lord Malmesbury gravely, “are quite 
out of place.” 

“Then why did you question me upon the sub- 
ject * demanded the Princcss, surveying the cour 
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tier with surprise and mistrust—for she began to 
think that there was a great deal of cold selfishness 
in his doctrines and insincerity in his conduct. 

“ According to the routine of Courts, there are set 
answers to set questions,” replied his lordship. 

“Such is not altogether the case at my father’s 
Court,” observed the Princess, with a sigh: and she 
wished that she was safe back again in Brunswick. 

The discourse between herself and Lord Malmes- 
bury was now interrupted by the entrance of Lady 
Jersey, Mra. Harcourt, and Mra, Harvey Aston, who 
conducted the Princess to the apartments prepared 
for her temporary adeommodation in Saint James's 
Palace. 

While submitting to the process of the dinnere 
toilette, Caroline chatted familiarly with the three 
iadies; and to the Countess of Jersey she was espe- 
cially polite and amiable. Mrs. Harcourt, the Bed- 
chamber Woman, was a middle-aged person—very 
servile and very garrdlous: Lady Jereey has already 
been described ;—and it only remains for us to ob- 
serve that Mrs. Harvey Aston was @ very handsome 
woman, about four-and-thirty years of age, and one 
of the Prince’s numerous tmistresses. ‘Thus two of 
the royal voluptuary’s paramours were installed in 
close intimacy about the person of the Princess who 
in three days was to become his wife. 

When the dinner-toilette was nearly concluded, 
Caroline auddenly observed, “By the bye, my deat 
Jersey, do you know wherefore I have taken such an 
atoazing fancy to you ?” 

“1 am at a loss to conceive what humble merit on 
my part should bave won me the henour of your 
Royal Highness’s favour,” was the reaponse delivered 
by the Countess, in the usual sycophantie style of 
courtly phraseology. 

“Your fame reached my ears in Germany,” con- 
tinued the Princess; “and rumour declared that you 
were not ouly a very handsome woman, but also one 
of the Prince’s best friends.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the Countess, the warm 
red bloud boiling acurlet up to the very sarface of 
jer beautiful polished skin of delicate olive: and, 
affecting to be busied at the toilette-table, she 
turned aside to conceal her confusion. 

“Yes—such were the rumours whieh reached 
wy ears,” proceeded Caroline, in her wonted govd- 
hamoured, incousiderate mauner, and without the 
slightest intention to produce any excitement either 
in a bad or good sense: “and though, ¢o tell you 
the candid truth, I ean pretty well guess the mean- 
ing of your great friendship with the Prince, 1 am 
not angry now, nor shall I be jealous hereafter. I 
am not such an idiot as to suppose that a man, with 
such advantages and opportunities, will prove a 
saint; and Il have made up my mind not to vex him 
in any way. You may therefore tell him, my dear 
Jersey, the first time you happen to be alone with 
him—which I dare say will betolerably soon,” added 
her Royal Highness, laughing heartily,—“ you may 
aseure him, 1 say, that so far from being jealous of 
you, Lat once treated you with marked cordiality 
and signalled you gg one of my best friends,” - 

“Is this sarcasm—wit—or pure stolidity ?” de- 

ded Lady Jersey, in a hasty whisper, of Mra. 
trey Aston, as they stood together at the 
tollette-table. : 
 # Pare stolidity—atter folly—girlish ndhwenss,” 
wis she reply given in an eqoally prompt maboer 
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“ A downright idiot,” responded the Countess of 
Jersey: then, turning towards the Princess, she 
said aloud, “I thank your Royal Highness for the 
promise of friendship so graciously made me; but. 
{cannot undertake to become the bearer of any 
verbal messages to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales,” 

* Well, then, I will take an opportunity of putting 
him at his ease with respect to yourself,” said Caro- 
line, in her wonted off-hand manner of honest sin- 
cerity, in which however there was nothing coarse 
and nothing vulgar. 

The toilette was complete—and the Princess, at- 
tended by the three ladies, repaired to the ban- 
quetting-room. The King received her with marked 
kindness—the Queen, who was a thoroughly heart- 
less woman, with as studied a reserve. The Prin- 
cesses Sophia, Amelia, and Augusta were present 
on the occasion, and treated Caroline of Brunswick 
with the utmost tenderness and consideration. 
They observed the ill-natured coldness of demean- 
our assumed by their mother: and they endeavoured 
to atone for that seandalous inhospitality and cold- 
blooded cruelty by the warmth of their own atten- 
tions, The Duke of Clarence was good-naturedly 
soft and harmlessly foolish—as he always showed 
himself—for he was scarcely two removes from an 
idiot: while the Duke of Cumberland, whose coun- 
tenance expressed all the darkest passions of the 
human soul, endeavoured to render himself agree- 
able, but was viewed by the Princess of Bruns- 
wick with emotions of mingled terror and suspi- 
clon. 

And how did the Prince of Wales comport him- 
self upon this oocasion? As a matter of course he 
sate next to his intended bride; and, for common 
decency’s sake, he was civil and attentive to her— 
but no more! There was naught of cordiality in 
his manner; and as for jove~ihat was out of the 
question. Nevertheless He watched her with an 
eager curiosity, and listened with a deep attention 
to every word she uttered. For he felt that his 
honour was involved, or at all events his pride was 
concerned, in the qualifications aad attributes of 
the woman who was to become his wife. Thus was 
he upon this O¢casion more inclined to study her 
impartially and judge her honestly than during the 
three minutes they were together ere now. 

He saw and could not aelp acknowledging within 
himeelf that if she were even the devil, she had been 
painted much blacker than she really was. Her 
teeth were sound and good—as fine as those which 
adorned any of the Prince's most cherished mis- 
tresses: her hair was of a pure auburn—asilken, 
luxuriant, and glossy ;—and her bust was evidently 
superb, Thus far the account was in favour of the 
Princess, Buton the other hand the poison of pre- 
judice and the venom of malignant biashad been so 
deeply instilled into the heart, soul, and senses of the 
Prince, that he viewed all her litle amiabilities as 
failings, all her peculiarities as faulte, and all her 
inexperiencea as downright vulgarities. Her good 
hutnour he took for familiarity—her hilarity for 
coarseness—her cheerfulness for unmeanneriy fore 
wardness, In that natural generosity which made 
her treat her lady-dependants as equals instead of 
inferiors, and prompted her to elevate then to the 
tank of Aer friends, the Prince beheld a most beit- 
ous departure from the usages of Courts;—sad in 
avavey Aianiav af natire’s DUre, honest, and anadni- 
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tarated feeling on the part of her Royal Highness 
her intended Husband would persist in seeing naught 
save the most unpardonable solecisms with regard 
to etiquette. But no pen can depict his horror, 
amazement, and disgust, when the well-meaning 
and artless Caroline seized an opportunity to whis- 
per in his ear the promised communication relative 
to the Countess of Jersey ! 

The fact was that her Royal Highness had been 
wer-tutored by Malmesbury. One of his lessons 
was that if she ever became aware of any of the 
Prince's intrigues, she must be cautious not to ex- 
hibit the slightest jealousy ;—- and thus the inex- 
perienced Princess was now hurried by her good 
intentions into the calamitous fault of proclaiming 
tothe Prince in words that forbearance which, if 
she were disposed to show it at al], should only 
have been displayed im conduct. And the Prince 
himaelf was too narrow-minded in his genteel fasti- 
Jiousness to understand or appreciate the generous 
porpose which hia intended wife entertained—and 
too deeply prejudiced against her to pardon the 
oungting fashion into which her very innocence and 
inexperience hurried her when desirous of manifest- 
ing that purpose. The incident, therefore, only 
tended to enhance his disguat at her manners, con- 
Juct, and style of conversation ;—and these deepening 
Iopressions of disfayour were by no Means counter- 
balanced by the improved opinion he was compelled 
co form in reapect to her personal appearance. He 
drank copiously to drown thought; and the Prin- 
cess, with her natural quickness perceiving that 
ne was addicted to the bottle, found herself rapidly 
oecoming more and more disenchanted with re- 
gard to the jirst gentleman and most polished 
Prince in Europe! 

The dinner was over—the guests were retiring— 
Caroline of Brunswick had withdrawn to her own 
apartments—and at length the Prince of Wales 
found an opportunity of speaking a few words in 
private to his royal mother. Conducting the 
Queen to the farther end of the superb saloon 
where the eyeniug had been passed, he said in a 
low deep tone, “ Your Majesty can now express an 
opinion upon the Princess !” 

“George, Iam sick at heart—no—that is not 
the feeling,” exclaimed Queen Charlcite, with a 
concentrated bitterness in her accent and an 
almost flend-like expression in her looks: “but I 
am devoured with rage and indignation to think 
that you should be thus sacrificed! It is all your 
father’s doing—and you know he is as obstinate as 
Satan himself. I warned him against this alliance 
—I implored—I threatened : but all was unavail- 
ing—and now my worst fears are confirmed. Caro- 
line is not a fit wife for you—and the marriage will 
be an unhappy one !” 

“Why did not your Majesty warn, implore, and 
threaten me, instead of my father?” demanded the 
Prince, his words and looks both expreasing the 
bitterest sarcasm. “Methinks that I was the 
principal person to whom you should have deigned 
the revelation of your real sentiments ; but I never 
even knew that your Majesty had objected to this 
match until this evening.” 

“And who told you so, George?” exclaimed the 


our manner towarda the Princess made 
Suspect it,” was the peal “and Lady Jersey 
confirmed the fact.” 
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“Yes — Lady Jersey and myself had a few 
minutes’ conversation together after dinner,” obe 
served the Queen, looking her son very hard in the 
face, as if to ascertain how much the Countess had 
really told him: then, perceiving a sardonic smile 
beginning to wreath the Prince’s lips, she said 
hastily, “ But 1 suppose that whatever I did stata 
to Lady Jersey will be made known to you within 
ap hour or two—and therefore I may as well give 
you the explanation myself. I told her, then,” 
added Queen Charlotte, a sinister gloom lowering 
over her harsh and disagrecable features, while 
her voice sank at the same time to the lowest pag- 
sible whisper,—“I told Lady Jersey that hence} 
forth I would be her friend if she would continue 
to be your friend! And wore than that, I assured 
her that when the storm should come—that storm 
which is inevitable—I would take her partand your 
part, whatever may betide.” 

“Ah! then your Majesty already anticipates a 
domestic convulsion at Carlton House?” said the 
Prince, still with a concentrated bitterness in his 
tone: “and you are preparing in time for the part 
you shall play when my wife and I go to logger- 
heads? That is the plain English of it—and 
much plainer English indeed than I am usually 
accustomed to speak.” 

“Put what construction you please upon my 
conduct, George,” observed the Queen, after a few 
moments’ consideration: “but let one thing at 
least be engraven on your memory—and let it 
serve as the text for all your self-communings at 3 
future day !” 

“And that one thing?” demanded the Prince, 
surveying his royal mother with mingled interest 
and curiosity. ‘ What is it?” 

“That in me the Princess Caroline has a bitter 
and an unforgiving enemy,” rejoined the Queen, 
the words hissing snake-like through the lips that 
were white and quivering. 

Bad and unprincipled as was the heir-apparent 
—heartless, cruel, and selfish as his disposition 
might be—he was nevertheless struck with @ 
species of horror at this cold-blooded announee- 
ment on the part of his mother. A man may bea 
murderer himself, and can yet think well of human 
nature generally: but if he suddenly finds out 
that his own mother is a murderess—the being 
who possesses the prestige of all-excelling good- 
ness in his eyes—his confidence in everything 
human is annihilated in an instant. Thus waa it 
with the Prince of Wales. His own mother had 
suddeuly thrown off the mask and revealed herself 
to him as a fiend in female shape ;—and he gazed 
upon her in mingled horror, wonderment, and 
distress. 

But she darted upon him a look full of contempt 
as much as to imply that even yet he did not half 
comprehend the true meaning of the words to 
which she had given utterance: then, quitting him 
abruptly, she retired for the night, 
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CHAPTER CLEXYVIEE, 
TES DISGUIABD OXR. 
We must now return to the Countess of Des- 
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borough and Mias Plantagenet, who quitted the 
already 


sponging-house together in the mannop 
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deseribed. The carriage which had brought 
Bleanor and the Duchess of Devonshire to Chan- 
very Lane belonged to the former: she and Miss 
Plantagenet accordingly entered the vehicle, which 
drove rapidly away towards the West End. 

‘Whither can I have the pleasure of taking 
you?” inquired the Conntess, when she and her 
young companion were ensconced side by side in 
the luxurious carriage. 

“Do not allow any consideration on my account 
to interfere with your ladyship’s arrangements,” 
said Miss Plantagenet. 

“JT have no arrangements fixed for this morning 
unless indeed it be to call in the Edgware Road,” 
observed the Countess. “It is somewhat early to 
pay such a visit; but as Iam very intimate with 
the lady to whose residence I am about to proceed, 
the time of day matters little. If you feel disposed 
to accompany me, Miss Plantagenet, 1 shall be 
giad of your society—and the carriage will then be 
at your service to take you to your own abode.” 

“J shall experience much pleasure in accom- 
panying your ladyship,” replied Miss Plantagenet. 

‘The Countess of Desborough accordingly pulled 
the check-string and ordered the coachman to 
drive to Bellenden Priory, Edgeware Road. The 
vehicle rolled rapidly along; and during the half- 
hour which elapsed ere it stopped, Eleanor and 
her young companion conversed upon those gene- 
ral topics which could alone engage the attention 
of two persons who were almost strangers to each 
other, But though thus strangers, yet a certain 
degree of cordiality, if not a positive intimacy, at 
once sprang up between the Conntcss and Miss 
Plantagenet: inasmuch as the former looked upon 
the latter as the cousin of her own dearest and best 
friend, the Duchess of Devonshire. 

Presently the carriage stopped at Bellenden 
Priory; and while the footman dismounted from 
behind the vehicle and rang the bell at the gate, 
Miss Plantagenet surveyed the large rambling odi- 
fice with some degree of attention from the wiicow 
of the vehicle. 

“It is a strange old building,” remained the 
Countess; “but very handsomely fitted-up within, 
Have you ever been here before ?” 

“Never,” replied Miss Plantagener. “I have 
however heard a great deal relative to the Mar- 
chioness of Bellenden and her law-suit with the 
Montgomery family. But I have never scen her 
ladyship—at least, not to my knowledge——” 

“You will find her an amiable, unassuming, kind- 
hearted woman,” observed the Countess of Des- 
borough. “She lives in a comparatively strict se- 
clusion: but my husband and myself are amongst 
the few friends who enjoy her intimacy.” 

At this moment the garden gate was opened by 
& porter in plain livery; and the Countess of Des- 
borongh dlighted from the carriage, followed by 
Miss Plantagenet. Traversing the garden, which 
was laid out in a beautifully picturesque style, they 
reached the front entrance—ascended the marble 
steps—and were conducted by the domestic into 
& spacious hall surrounded by suits of armour, 
antique vasea, and statues. A splendid staircase, 
with oaken ballusters magnificently carved, led to 
@ landing ornamented with porcelain jais filled 
‘with curious artificial flowers ; and thence 
he drawing-room into which the Countess of Des- 
porongh and Miss Plantagenet were shown, 
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The Marchioness of Bellenden, who was alone 
in the apartment when the visitresses were at 
nounced, rose from the sofa and hastened for- 
ward to welcome Lady Desborough in the kindest 
manner: but the instant that she threw her eyes 
upon Miss Plantagenet, she started visibly—then 
bowed hastily and distantly—and, turning abruptly 
away, conducted the Countess to a seat. 

Eleanor did not observe this little excitement— 
or rather transitory flarry——on the part of the 
Marchioness: but Miss Plantagenet did, and was 
evidently much surprised thereat. Indced, as this 
mysterious young lady took a seat of her own ac- 
cord, she murmured to herself, “ The Mar- 
chioness cannot possibly suspect who I am—for I 
never saw her before in all my life, to my know- 
ledge; and it is scarcely probable that she should 
know me !” 

“I really quite forgot to introduce my young 
friend to you, Laura!” exclaimed the Countess of 
Desborough: “but you will pardon the oversight, 
which was occasioned by the pleasure I experienced 
in seeing you after some weeks’ separation. Miss 
Plantagenet—a cousin of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire-——” 

“Miss Plantagenet is welcome as your friend, 
Eleanor,” said the Marchioness of Bellenden, in 
whose tone and manner there was evidently some- 
thing which implied mistrust or suspicion, or else 
pure annoyance at the introduction of a stranger 
to the Priory: but immediately subduing the sen- 
timent, whatever it were, her ladyship threw upon 
Miss Plantagenet a benignant smile, observing, 
“You are welcome to the Priory: and if I did not 
give you that assurance the moment you entered 
the room, it was because the almost recluse-lIfke 
retirement in which I live renders me slow in 
greeting new-comers until I learn who they are,” 

Miss Plantagenet gave a graceful inclination of 
the head in acknowledgment of these explanatory 
remarks; and the Marchioness of Bellenden, turn- 
ing towards Lady Desborough, said, “I have not 
seen you since Stamford Manor came into your 
possession. How do you like your new pro- 
perty ?” 

“ Very much, so far as the house and grounds 
are concerned,” replied the Countess: “but the 
associations are gloomy and dispiriting. You must 
remember that it was within those walls the un- 
fortunate and guilty Lady Stamford put a period 
to her own existence——” 

“Oh! but you possess too strong a mind, 
Eleanor,” exclaimed the Marchioness, “to be in- 
fluenced by superstitious terrors.” 

“Still there are feelings of horror and dread 
which will grow upon us at times, even if we put 
no faith in apparitions,” observed the Countess, 
“But generally speaking, both the Earl and my- 
self are well pleased with our new estate. And 
now tell me, dear Laura, how progresses your own 
law-suit—and likewise that affair of the deserving 
young artist, Mr. George Wo , 








“Not a word upon either subject at present-— 
not a syllable!” exclaimed the Marchioness of 
Bellenden, with an excitement which evidently 
amazed the Countess of Desborough as being 
something so unusual on the part of one whose 
habitual manner was 80 serene, tranquil, and . be~ 


nignant, 
“You cannot fancy, my dear Laura,” observed 
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the Countess, “that Miss Plantagenet is either 
futorested in the topics which I ventured to broach, 
er capable of repeating elsewhere anything that we 
may say confidentially here.” 

“J impute nothing whatever to your friend, 
Eleanor,” said the Marchioness, in a tone of deci- 
sion: “but sarely the matters to which you 
alluded can have no possible interest for Miss 
Plantagenet—and therefore to discuss them, would 
be to exclude her from the conversation alto- 
gether.” 

“JT yield to your wishes, Laura,” observed the 
Countess, 

“When did you come up to town?” inquired 
Lady Bellenden. 

“Last evening,” was the response. -And on 
my arrival in Berkeley Square I was much dis- 
tressed to learn that my triend Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was involved in the most cruel embarrassments. 
Indeed, to tell you the truth, she had been ar- 
rested for debt, and was in a dreadful place which 
is called a lock-up house. Accordingly, the first 
thing this morning I hastened to Devonshire 
House; and her Grace instantaneously consented 
to accompany me to Chancery Lane, where poor 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was imprisoned. On our arrival 
there, we found Miss Plantagenet and a cer- 
tain Lady Lade—-a somewhat notorious cha- 
racter whom I was not over well pleased to en- 
counter: ‘4 

“T have already assured your ladyship that she 
is no friend of mine,” observed Miss Plantagenet, 
doubtless entertaining fears for her own reputation 
after having been found in such questionable 
society. “She was already at that place when I 
crossed its threshold last night.” 

* Ah! then you slept there, Miss Plantagenet ?” 
said the Marchioness of Bellenden, interrogatively. 
“Were you not alarmed at passing the night in 
a species of prison? —for such must be the cha- 
racter of the house alluded to.” 

“The three ladies were altogether in one room,” 
observed the Countess of Desborough; “and I 
suppose they considered thamselves colictive and 
mutual protection. At all events vou were not 
disturbed in the night, I believe?” added Eleanor, 
turning towards Miss Plantagenet. 

“ Not in the slightest degree,” was the answer. 

“Perhaps Miss Plantagenet had a bed to herself 
and slept soundly,” said the Marchioness of Bel- 
Jenden. 

“Miss Plantagenet, on the contrary, was Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s companion,” remarked the Countess 
of Desborough. “But really our conversation has 
turned upon the most trivial and ridiculous details: 
| and I shall therefore hasten to inform you, Laura, 
that having called at the lock-up house, I was 
frightened away by the sudden arrival ofthe Prince. 
Miss Plantagenet was as unwilling to meet his 
Royal Highness as I was; and we therefore hurried 
off together. Then I proposed the visit to Bellen- 
den Priory—and now 1 have given a full and com- 
plete account of myself.” 

“You will remain and pass the day with me, 
Eleanor ?” said the Marchioness, who did not how- 
ever give the invitation with that cordiality which 
claimed a prompt acceptance and forbade a re- 


“Not on the present occasion,” returned the 
Countess. “The Earl is in town—and I promised 
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to accompany him in the afterneon to pay several 
visits. Moreover, I am afraid that I have already 
disturbed you—or interfered with some arrange. 
ments——” 

“Far from it,” interrupted the Marchioness. 
“You are unkind to make such an observation, 
Fieanor—since you know that I have not a dearer 
friend in the world than yourself, But you must 
come and see me again to-morrow—or next day—— 
and then we will have a long discourse together.” 

“Be it so,” said the Countess, “By the way, 
what has become of that beautiful girl whom I saw 
here the last time I called?” 

“She is still residing with me,” answered Lady 
Bellenden, with a rapld glance of uneasiness af 
Miss Plantagenet as she spoke. “A more amiable, 
virtuous, kind-hearted creature never breathed 
than my young protegée ; and were she my own 
daughter, I could not love her more devotedly than 
Ido. She has endured much sorrow—much per- 
secution likewise——” 

“You told me the chief details of her narrative 
when I was last here,” observed the Countess of 
Desborough. “Poor girl! she is not the only one 
whom the Prince of Wales has sought to ensnare: 
but she 4s one of the very few who have had the 
courage to resist, and the happiness to escape 
him !” 

While the two ladies were thus discoursing, Miss 
Plantagenet indulged in a tolerably searching sur~ 
vey of the Marchioness. Indeed, wnenever Lady 
Bellenden was not looking towards her, Miss Plan- 
tagenet was devouring her with an ardour some- 
what remarkable in a modest and well-behavea 
young female, 

We have stated in a previous chapter that the 
Marchioness was now about thirty-seven years of 
age and that she was very handsome. The garb ot 
widowhood which she wore, set off her dazzling 
complexion to the utmost advantage, and enhanced 
the soft serenity of expression which usually sate 
upon her countenance. Her dark chesnut hair 
glossy a velvet, appeared in bands beneath the 
border of the snowy cap which seemed to become 
her as entirely and completely as if it were in sooth 
a coquettish appropriation of a peculiar article of 
vesture to a particular style of beauty. Between 
the vermilion freshness of the lips the teeth showed 
white as ivory: the hands were delicately fair and 
admirably modelled;—and feet, long but narrow, 
peeped forth from the skirt of the mourning dra 
pery. 

Althougn the high corsage of the dress com- 
pletely concealed the bosom, and the arma were 
imprisoned in their long sleeves,—-yet was it im~ 
possible for even the most inert imagination to do 
otherwise than depict unto itself the contours of 
the bust and the symmetry of the arms. Nor leas 
would the admirer of the fair sex have been forced 
to admit that this general concealment of her rich 
and glowing beauties only rendered the Mar. 
chioness of Bellenden more indescribably charming 
and enhanced ten thousand times the sensual and 
seductive power which so splendid a wonian must 


under any circumstances have 

But while Miss Pi t was wondering 
within herself whether the enn entertained 
any suspicion regarding her,—or whether the little 
peculiarities in her behaviour were tracgable only 
to a natural prudence and reserve in speaking too 





freely before strangers,—while Miss Plantagenet 
waa thus delibtrating, we say, the door opened 
‘ and Rose Foster entered the apartment. 

4s My dear gil,” exclaimed the Countess o. Des- 
borough, hastening forward to meet her wth a 
generous enthusiasm,—“ I was just making the 
kindest inquires concerning you. Allow me to 
introduce my friend Miss Plan——” 

“Oh: what means this masquerading?” criea 
Rose Foster, + ith an ejaculation of mingled sur- 
prise and alaim, as her looks encountered those of 
the false Miss Plantagenet: then, instantaneously 
recollecting ertain past incidents, she flew fran- 
tically towa ds the Marohioness of Bellenden, ex- 
elaiming, “ Save me, dear lady—save me from that 
nobleman in disguise! He is one of the patrurs 
of the infamous Mrs. Braco—~—and it oan be fcr 
mo goo purpose that Lerd Florimel, thus dis- 
guiseed——” 

“Jord Florimel!” ejaculated the Countess of 
Desborough, # light breaking in upon her, and the 
w ole deception flashing to her mind in a moment. 

But the young nobleman—for he indeed it was 
—had no disposition to remain and face three 
angry, outraged women. In Rose Foster he had 
instantaneously recognised that same Camilla 
Morton whom Mrs. Brace had once offered to sell 
unto his arms : and the moment she gave vent to 
the ejaculatory remarks which showed that the re- 
cognition was mutual and that his exposure was 
imminent, he prepared for a hurried retreat. No 
pooner, therefore, was his name flung forth from 
the lips of the terrified and astonished girl, than he 
sprang to the door—threw it open—and rushed 
towards the stairs. But his foot caught in a mat 
—he fell heavily—and his forehead came in con- 
taet with one of the porcelain vases that adorned 
the landing. 

We heard and saw no more: consciousness had 
abandoned him ! F F 2 
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When Lord Florimel slowly returned to himself 
—eawaking gradually from the deep trance in which 
he had been plunged—he found himself lying in 
bed, but enveloped with 9 darkness as black as that 
of a sepulchre. <A stupendous silence likewise 
entombed him: and while no gleam of light reached 
the eye, no footatep nor voice met the ear. 

By degrees his ideas began to settle themselves 
in the proper departments of the brain ;-and when 
he recalled to mind everything that had taken 
place at the spunging-honse—next his ride in the 
carriage along with Lady Desborough—and lastly, 
hig visit to Bellenden Priory, he raised hig hand to 
his brow to steady the recollections which were 
rolling in upon his bewildered and attenuated 
brain. But, ah! was it a bandage which his fin- 
gers encountered ?—a bandage around his head ? 
Yes—and now be remembered that he had fallen 
in his endeavour to fly from the Priary! 

Where was he at present, then? In his own 
house? No: for on stretching out his arma, he 
grasped curtains with fringes quite different from 
any that be to the fittings of his own, man- 
sion. Was he, than, at the Priory? It wasacarcely 
probable Lady Bollenden would have suffered him 
to remain there, if {t were at all possible to have 
vemoved him without endangering his life! 
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Bat while he was yet tossing as it were upon the 
turmoil of his bewildering reflections, a clock began 
to chime. 

Heavens !—what a thrill of mingled amazement, 
ecstacy, and suspense, ran through his entire form, 
as the notes of those musical bells struck upon his 
ear. For he had heard them before—Oh! he was 
convinced he had heard them before,—heard them 
under circumstances, too, the mere reminiscence of 
which made his whole being glow with rapture, de- 
spite of the condition of exhaustion into the oon- 
sciousness of which he had just awoke. 

The chimes ceased—and all was profoundly 
still again. 

Then raising himself up in the couch, Florimel 
ascertained with his hands its position inr -peot to 
the w ll: and afterwards he thrust forth Lis arms 
to feel for a particular object near the bed's head. 
Yes—it was there—it encountered his touch,—that 
large arm-chair in which he had deposited his 
clothes on a certain occasion ! 

More agitated grew his feelings,—byt with a 
blissful and ecstatic emotion, as he pursued his re- 
searches. Descending cautiously from the couch, 
for he felt that he was so weak as to be scarcely 
able to sustain himself upon his limbs,—he felt for 
thetable—and on he groped about for the sofa. 
And he found them,—yes, found them in precisely 
the position which he*viad expected—each in the 
spot which he ha so accurately foreknown. 

Overcome by the gush of joyous memories and 
the still more delicious hopes whieh now sped 
through his brain, he sank down upon that sofa ;— 
and there he lay for a few minutes, not so much to 
collect his thoughts as to indulge in the deep 
luxuriousness which they were rapidly assuming. 

Silence and darkness still environed him: but he 
perceived that the atmosphere was pleasantly warm 
and delicately perfumed. Suddenly the idea flashed 
to his mind that the key to the reading of the great 
secret was at this moment in his possession: in a 
word, that he need only use his hands and his ayes 
for a moment to ascertain where he was. For that 
this was the boudoir 77 love and of mystery he had 
already obtained the conviction :—but where was 
it situated ?—to what mansion did it belong ?—and 
in what part of London might it be ? 

Rising from the sofa, Lord Florimel felt his way 
to the window. The curtains were of thick velvet, 
and were not only closely drawn, but likewise fas- 
tened down the middle with large buttons. He 
opened them: and his hands now encountered the 
shutters. These were secured with » massive iron 
ber running all across, and fixed with « padlock. 
The key of this padlock was not there: the shutters 
were therefore immoveable—and not even a single 
chink nor joint was wide enough to admit a gleam 
from without, even thongh it were broad mid-day. 
But whether it were morning, noon, or night, Flori- 
mel was utterly unable to determine. 

Quitting the casement, the young nobleman felt 
his way to the door. He had not the slighteat hope 
of finding it unlocked: and the reault was aa he had 
expected. It was well seoured—and ao firm in its 
frame-work that hie hand could not shake it, 

Returning to the sofs, he resumed hia reclining 
posture upon it,—muarmuring to himself, “ Well, at 
all events if I am a palsoner, the gaol where I am 
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eonfined is one fraught with the most pleas ng 
reminiscences and the most delicious hopes. Bu 
I would that my fair gaoler were here with me— 
the more eo, inasmuch as I begin to feel famished 
for want of food !” 

“Think you, dear Florimel, that I should 
neglect you?” whispered tho soft, duleet, and 
never-to-be-forgotten voice of the Unknown 
Lady: and the next instant the young noble- 
man was clasped in her arms. 

One leng delicious kiss,—a kiss susiained 
for upwards of a minute by mouth glued to 
mouth,—seut a burning thrill through the forms 
of the paramours thus reunited ;—and then the 

» reaching some delicate refreshments 
from the table, made Florimel partake thereof 
as he lay half-reclining in her arms, and with 
his head pillowed upon her glowing, naked 
bosom. 

“Tell me, my charming friend,’’ he said, 
“how long have I been unwell— hours or 
sebe For I am utterly ignorant on that 

oa aa 

“This is the third day after the accident,” 
murmured the Unknown. “It isthe 8th of April 
—and it is now about seven in the evening. But 
how’you came here—how it happens that Iam 
| your nurse——”’ 

“Then I am not at Bellenden 
Florimel, hastily. 
“Can you think it possible?’ demanded the 
Unknown. “But you must not talk too much 
now—nor must 1 engage your attention too 
long. You have heen dehriouy—and the 
doctor has given you opiates. In a few mo- 
ments you must return to your couch, and 
endeavour to enjoy a sound refreshing sleop. 
Then to-morrow morning you will awake con- 
valesoent ; and I shall be enabled to give you 
auch explanations as you require.” 

“ Be it ag you say, my charming nurse,”’ cried 
Florimel, bestowing a warm kiss upon the breast 
that had just served as his pillow. 

He now returned to bed; and when ho was 
once more ensconced in the luxurious conch, 
the Unknown seated herself in the arm-chair 
by the side; and, with one of his hands clasped 
in her own, she seemed anxious and ready 
to perform all the duticos of a good nurse and 
afford all the tender ministrations of a loving 
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Wx are now about to enter upon one of the 
most important and interesting episodes of our 
narrative,—an episode which is marked with 
& date constituting a fatal era in the lives of 
two individuals, Yes—fatal to the honour of the 
vile Prince who swore to love a woman whom 
he had almost previously made up his mind 
td hate,—and fatal to the unhappy, amiable, 
land excellent Princess whom circumstances 
e sacrifice to expediency and the vio- 

tin: of * gold-blooded, heartless, and cowardly 


‘was th the evening of the 8th of April, 


1795, that the mirriage between their Royal 
Highnestos C y 


woman. 
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the Prince of Wales and Caroline 

was oelebrated the Royal 
Queen ai al it ‘oval Family wan proce 
save and © the D tk; for this 
cowardly 1a eotaa patent Selemest ithe absent 
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on the continent, where he was ing the 
British troops into all kinds of disaster, defeat, 
and disgrace. 

We need pay soy that the bridal ceremony 
was characterised by all the pomp, estentation 
and splendour which the Britiah Court had 
ever kept up at the expense of the crashed, 
wronged, and plundered people. The Queen was 
bedizened with diamonds, while her nostrils 
were black with enuff: and the precions a 
which gemmed the ostrich plumes and shone 
upon the brows, and necks, and bosome, and 
arms of the Princesses and other ladies present, 
might have paid off a handsome instalment of 
the National Debt. 

The King wore upon his countenance that 
stolid smile of satisfaction which was peculiar 
to him: the Queen was stern in her studied 
composure and severe in her prim statelinesa. 
The Princess Amelia surveyed Caroline of 
Brunswick with a melancholy interest: for the 
royal Daughter of England doubtless presaged 
full woll the destiny of her unhappy and aa yet 
unsuspecting cousin. 

And Caroline herself—how did she appear 
upon this solemn and memorable occasion ? 
Nothing could be more touchingly amiable 
than her demeanour—nothing more winning 
than her whole aspect, Upon her countensince 
there was tho habitual smile, but beaming 
faintly though not altogether subdued,—yet 


minghng with an expression which showed | 
that she felt all the awe-inspiring associations , 


of the ceremony, and that she resigned her- 
self placidly and docilely to the path which had 
been prepared for her by others and which was 
not the one of her own choosing. There was 
also in her look a holy reliance upon the will 
of the Supreme Being, as the chief arbiter of 
those destinies which the machinery of Man pnt 
into motion, but which He could control at any 
moment ! 

And the Prince—how appeared he thon and 
there? With a countenance flushed by drink- 
ing, and with eyes that swam vacantly in a 
bacchanalian mist, did he attend at the altar. 
His licentious looks lingered devouringly upon 
the much-exposed charms of the Countess of 
Jersey and Mrs. Harvey Aston ;—and he even 
had the hardihood to bestow a significant smile 
upon the former—a token of regard which the 
infamous woman did not fail to groet with 
a triumphant expression of countenance, and 
oe with the sweetest wreathing of her red 
ips. 

The Princess Caroline beheld these bare-faced 
signs of intelligence between the man who in 
five minutes would be her husband, and the 
woman who was already her too successful 
rival: and though for an instant the warm blood 
rushed to the countenance of the poor victim, 
and she experienced a aad tightening at the 
heart,—yet atthe next moment she recovered 
all her self-possession through the aid of her 
divine temper, her enduring disposition, and her 
studied resolve to meet with resignation what- 
ever might be in store for her. 

And now the ceremony commenced, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury officiated; and the 
King himeclf gave the bride away. As the so- 
lemnity progressed, the pious re tion of 
the Princess deepened into a dejeo og eins 
which she could not combat; while heir- 
apparent became irritable and im t. 
Suadenly he pereeived a tear—a pears tear 
—~fall from the countenance of incess 
on the edge of the velvet cushion she 
knelt ;—and, ihstead of being sefiéndd by that 
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touching proof of true feminine feelings, the Prince 
suffered—nay, even forced his imagination to seize 
upon the circumstance as a motive for self-annoy- 
ance. He reasoned within his own breast that Caro- 
line ought to be too happy, too proud, and too grateful 
at becoming Ais wife, to be enabled to shed a tear: 
and he looked on that pure tribute of an artless 
woman's reepect and love for the home and parents 
she had quitted, perhaps for ever,—he looked upon 
that diamond yielded up from a mine of feelings 
unfathomable to eyes whose powers of vision were 
restricted by the grossest worldly selfishness,—he 
looked upon that tear, we say, as an insult to him- 
nelf { 

The torture which he thus chose to inflict upon 
his own soul, goaded him to the quick : and he sprang 
abruptly from his kneeling position, The Arch- 
bishop stopped short in the midst of one of the most 
solemn and impressive portions of the ceremony— 
and all eyes were turned upon the Prince. A sicken- 
ing feeling seized on the Princess of Brunswick ;— 
a consternation fell on most of the others present: 
‘but an infernal delight sprang up in the hearts of 
the Queen, Lady Jersey, and Mrs. Harvey Aston. 
‘Aa for Lord Malmesbury—he was struck with dis- 
may; and all his notions of etiquette were thrown 
into the most lamentable confusion. 

But this scene was only of a few moments’ dura- 
tion. For the Prince of Wales, instantaneously 
wtruck by the conviction that he must either be 
{ taken for a drunkard or a madman, mumbled an 
apology — murmured something about * mistaking 
the proper time to rise’”-—-—and sank down on his 
knees again. 

The sacred service then proceeded without further 
interruption;—~ and the only remaining incident 
worthy of note, relative to the solemn ceremony, 
was that the Earl of Malmesbury, instead of saying 
Amen along with the rest at the conclusion, gave 
vent to the word which was uppermost in his mind 
at the moment—namely, Etiquette ! 

And now the ceremony was over——the ordeal was 
passed through—the solemn mockery was ‘accom- 
plished—the sacrifice was consummated—and Caro- 
line of Brunswick was now Princess of Wales! 

The bridal party quitted the chapel and repaired 
to the drawing-rooms of the palace, where a bril- 
liant company was already assembled; and her 
Royal Highness, the newly-married Iady, was 
naturally the “observed of all observers.” The 
quick eye of the sycophantic and servile aristocracy 
soon perceived, however—aye, in a very few mi- 
nutes—that the Prince regarded his bride with any- 
thing rather than fond affection ;—and thus the cue 
was received as to the opinions to be formed by those 
lickspittle lords and ladies on a subject concerning 
which they dared not adopt any sentiments of their 
own spontaneous initiation. 

“ My dear Lady Branel,” said the Dowager- 
Countess of Montgomery aside to her friend, “ what 
do you think of the Princess 2” 

“What does the Prince himself think of her ?” 
inquired the cautious lady thus addressed. 

“Do you not perceive that he is restless—dis- 
satisfied—and uneasy, in spite of all his endeavours 
to conceal th. ‘real state of his fee with the 
gloss of his brilliant fascinations of look, language, 
and ler ri 

ou are right, my dear Countess,” responded 
Lady Branel. “ And moreover, hia. loys High- 


ness is—jflushed,” she added, in a scarcely audible 
whisper. 

“Yes: he has evidently been—ahem !—drin&- 
ing,” observed the Countess, in an equally guarded 
tone. 

“And I should say that he was pretty nearly— 
tipsy,” rejoined Lady Brunel, now speaking so low 
that her voice was not more audible than her 
breathing. 

“Yes: quite tipsy,” echoed the Dowager~ 
Countess Montgomery. “And now, my dear 
friend, what do you think of our new Princess ?” 

“That it is the coarsest, vulgarest, commonest 
importation from Germany with which our world 
of fashion has ever been afflicted,” was Lad~ 
Brunel’s prompt rejoinder. 

And then the two gossips set themselves indus- 
triously to work to tear the Princess of Wales to 
pieces in the most unmerciful style of that heart- 
less criticism which constitutes so important a 
feature in the occupation of ladies of fashion. 

In another corner of the principal drawing-room 
an Earl and a Marquis had button-holed each 
other; and approaching their countenances with so 
much solemn mystery that the tips of their noses 
almost touched, they entered with awful caution 
and dread timidity upon the grand topic. 

“Well, my dear friend, what does your lordship 
think of the bride?” asked the Earl, who was aman 
of about sixty-five years of age. 

* Nay—rather let me hear what you think, my 
lord,” said the Marquis, who was about ten years 
younger. “You have more experience than I in 
such matters. 

“But what do you fancy the Prince thinks of 

her?” inquired the old Earl, cunningly beating 
about the bush to glean an opinion before he 
would venture to express any sentiment of his 
own. 
“Does not your lordship perceive that at this 
very moment his Royal Highness is conversing 
with Lady Jersey, and that his back is actually 
turned towards his bride ?” said the Marquis, in a 
slow and deliberate tone, every syllable he uttered 
being fraught with significancy. 

“To be sure!” ejaculated the Earl: “it is pre 
cisely as your lordship represents.” 

“ Well—and now what do you think of the Prin- 
cess ?” demanded the Marquis. 

‘Ah! there’s only one opinion to be formed,” 
was the prompt reply; “and that is by no means 
flattering to her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, I suppose, in fact, we must treat her with 
coldness, and pass the word to our wives and 
daughters that she is to be run down ?” 

“Just so!” exclaimed the Marquis approvingly. 
“There can be no doubt as to that being the pro- 
per course for us to pursue.” 

The two nobles accordingly separated, each to 
find out his family in another part of the room and 
give them the truly Christian lesson which had just 
been agreed upon. Oh! the world has never seen 
and human nature has never been scandalised bya 
moore cruel, remorseless, and cold-blooded set of 
persons than the English Aristocracy! Their ser- 
vility is vile beyond all despising, and their heart- 
lessness atrocious beyond all cursing. 

The two dislogaes we have just given will afford 
the reader a specimen of the general nature of the 
conversation which was current in the royal draw- 
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mng-rooms on the bridal] evening. The Prince was 
the grand fugle-man whose movements were fol- 
lowed by the whole array of fasmonables lus 
conduct towards his new-made wife was taken as 
a signal to be implicitly obeyed by that phalanx of 
lords and ladies whom the newspapers next morn- 
ing denominated the “ele of the aristocracy !” 
Thus was the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick 
fore-doomed, not only by her own husband—not 
only by his royal mother and his paramours—but 
likewise by all the men of rank, the titled dames, 
and the high-born damsels who ruled the world of 
fashion and gave a tone and impress to the sund 
of the upper classes! 

But, as it will hereafter become our pleasing 
duty to show, the mullions adopted a fer different 
Une of conduct when the period arrived for pro- 
nounciag 44 opinion between the Prince and the 
Princess ;—aad on that oooasion, as on all others, 
did the honest, intelligent, and generous-hearted 


working clakses or these islands adopt the cause of 
the weak against the strong—of the oppressed 
against the oppressor — of mght agaist wrong 
—and of justice against tyranny [ 

In the meantime we must not anticipate any 
portion ot those important, mteresting, and tre. 
mendous events which we shall be called upon te 
chronicle- let us therefore at once resuthe the 
thread of our narrative in its proper place. 

The festival was over—the drawing-rooms were 
deserted—the banquetting-table was abandoned—ithe 
valets were extinguishing the lights—-and the last 
carriage was bearing away the latest guests from St. 
James's Palace. The clocks of the metropolis were 
proclaiming the hour of one: the King and Queen 
had repmred to Buckingham Palace; -~and the 
Prince of Wales was bearing home his bride to Carl. 
ton House! 
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CHAPTER CLXXX., 
THE BRIDAL CHAMBES 


Ow arriving at the princely mansion, the heir-appa- 
rent handed Caroline from the carriage and conducted 
her through the hall, amidst the ranks of bowing 
domestics—up the grand staircase—to the principal 
drawing-room. Lady Jersey, Mrs. Harcourt, and 
Mrs. Harvey Aston, who had followed from St 
James's Palace in another carriage, were now in close 
attendance on the Princess; and after remaining for a 
few minutes in conversation in the drawing-room, 
those ladies conducted her Royal Highness away 
to the bridal chamber. 

The instant he found himself alone, the Prince ad- 
vanced hurriedly towards a table covered with 
refreshments—filled a large tumbler to the very brim 
with Port wine—and drank off the potent fluid at & 
draught, Then flinging himself upon « sofa, he gave 
way to his reflections. 

But these were of no pleasurable character: and 
indeed his Royal Highness had many real sources of 
aanoyance, in addition to the imaginary ones which 
the morbid condition of his mind had conjured up. 
In tho firat place, although the Prime Minister had 
consented to demand of Parliament a grant adequate 
to meet the liabilities of the Prince, he had insisted 
upon having a schedule of all his debts,—not a mere 
at of creditors’ names and amounts due—but a de- 
tailed and businesa-like balance-sheet, showing for 
what purposes money had been raised—at what rates 
of interest the loans had been taken up—and the pre- 
cise amount of consideration received for all bonds, 
bills, or other securities then in the market. Now it 
happened that many of these debts were either of so 
delicate a nature, or else were accom panied with such 
circumstances, that he could not possbly enter them 
in the schedule demanded. In that category was the 
sum he owed to the Marquis de Saint Croix; for 
the fact of his having taken the money of an untor- 
tunate refugee as a trust, and then withheld repay- 
ment when it was solicited, would be regarded by the 
nation as « transaction of the most disgraceful cha- 
racter, And yet within the last three days the Mar- 
quis had been more than ever pressing for his money ; 
and the Prince doubted not but that the Amazon was 
vindictively urging the Frenchman to be thus peremp- 

tory. 
} These portions of the royal debts which were asso- 
ciated with “delicate circumstances,” weze conse- 
quently no mean sources of annoyance to the Prince. 
Then, again, he had lately received a letter from 
Pauline Clarendon which contained an announcement 
that stirred ap remorseful feelings in his breast, —the 
announcement that her sister Octavia was beyond all 
doubt in the way to become a mother ! 

In addition to those subjects for meditation, there 
was his marriage with a being against whom he 
had conceived a strong aversion ;—and a presentiment 
of great evil, as yet unborn, but which would in- 
evitably arise from this ill-agsorted union, unfolded 
na = aod ominous wings overshadowingly upon 

20" 

Therefore, duriny we half-hour which while 
be thus remained alone, he psid frequent to the 
side-table and poured the wine down his throat just 
aa if it were water. The consequence war that his 
countenance acquired a ruddier glow—his eyed be- 
came bloodshot—the flesh forming their socketé prew 


swollen and inflamed—and his step was more nn- 
steady with each journey he made between the sofa 
and the refresh ment-table. 

At length the door opened~and the Countess of 
Jersey made her appearance, 

A glance at the Prince showed her the condition he 
wasin: she saw that he was three parts intoxicated 
-~and a smile of triumph for an instant shone upon 
her lips. But the next moment it changed into an 
expression of the most winning sweetness as she bent 
her lustrous, beaming, velvet-black eyes upon tine 
drunken voluptuary whose swinish condition was only 
calculated to inspire disgust. She had however a 
certain part to perform—namely, to manage matters 
so that the newly-married couple should be mutually 
loatheome; and this part, which had been adopted by 
the Countess through motives of jealousy and envy 
towards her royal rival, was also encouraged by the 
Queen herself! 

“The banquet of love is served up for my attend- 
ance, I suppose?” said his Royal Highness, with as 
much bitterness as a vacant manner and a difficulty 
of articalation would permit him to assume. a 

“The bridal chamber is in readiness for your ree 
ception, my well-beloved George,” returned the 
Countess, placing herself by his side and taking his 
hand between both her own. “ But you do not uppear 
happy—and it cuts me to the sou! to observe this 
downcast demeanour——” 

“Frances, do you really love me?” demanded 
the Prince, abruptly. 

“You know that I love you, George,” replied 
the syren. 

“Then pity me—pity me, my dearest triend,” 
exclaimed the heir-apparent, who was becoming 
maadiin sentimental under the influence of the 
liquor he had imbibed. 

“Oh! I do pity you, George—beloved George !” 
murmured the Countess, throwing her arms about 
his neck and covering bis inflamed countenance 
with kisses. “ But did I nat tell you on the day of 
her arrival that she was no fitting wife for you?” 

“The mischief was done—the evil was already 
consummated—and it was tuo late to retract,” said 
the Prince, his speech interrupted with many a 
hiccup. “Six hundred thousand pounds of debts 
were not to be trifled with—they might have lost 
me the throne-——But, perdition seize upon it!” 
he exclaimed with an almust savage abruptness: 
“fill me a tumbler of wine, Jersey—no paltry in- 
significant glass—but a good tumbler—and let me 
drown thought, and care, and everything that 
presses upon my mind.” 

The Countess hastened to perform the part of 
Hebe; and as she advanced to the refreshment 
table, the Prince followed all her movements with 
his eyes as if his lascivious looks could plunge be- 
neath that rustling velvet which clothed her, and 
revel in the contemplation of all the charms oon- 
cealed. Then as she retarned towards him, with 
the brimming tumbler in her hand, he slowly and 
gloatingly surveyed the counteuance that beamed 
with smiles—the bosom that was half exposed— 
the delicate hand that held the glasy—and the 
beantiful feet and ankles that glancingly bore the 
graceful being over the thick carpet of the gor- 
fgeous saloon. 

He took the wine—he kissed thé hand that pre- 
sented it—he drained the tumbler—and thea he 
drew towards him the designing creature, the 
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eftiuent sensuousness of whose charms waa stealing 
ever him despite the emasculating effects of the 


deep potations in which he had indulged. 
“You told me that 
said, as he smoothed down her beauteous hair. 


“I have told you so a thousand times, dear 


George,” was the answer. 


“Tell me, then, what I am to do,” continued 
the Prince. “Shall I repair to the bridal chamber 
—or shall I at once let her Royal Highness under- 


stand that she is my wife only in name ?” 


“Oh! you must not carry matters to such a dan- 


gerous extreme as this,” exclaimed the Countess. 


“Your treatment of her Royal Highness weuld get 
abroad—and the injury to your reputation would 
be irreparable. Come, my dear George,” con- 
tinued the artful woman,—“the time is passing 
rapidly—and it is now half-past two o'clock. Let 
me present you another glass of wine—and then to 


the nuptial chamber !” 
“ Be it so—be it so ” muttered the Prince, with 


subdued irritability of manner: then, after having 


drained the tumbler once more, he said, “ And 
aow, Frances, you must let me take your arm to 
—to—the door of—of—the bridal chamber: for 
my fee—ee—lings are overpow—ow—ering me.” 

Had his Royal Highness said that he was so 
drunk he could scarcely stand, he would have been 
nearer the mark : but a tipsy person seldom thinks 
that he is really intoxicated, and at all events is 
certain to assume any reason rather than the truth 
for his strangeness of conduct 

The Countess of Jersey supported the Prince as 
well as she was able: but he nearly dragged her 
down more than once as he staggered and stum- 
bled along the passage leading to the nuptial 
apartment. Fortunately for his Roya: xighness, 
there was no loitering dependant nor curious 
menial in the passage at the time ;—and thus the 
beastly state of intoxication in which he was seek- 
ing the bridal chamber escaped the notice of any 
of the members of his household. 

At length they reached that room which ought 
to have been made the sanctuary of love, but 
which a disgusting voluptuary was about to pollute 
with his presence. The conviction that he was not 
in a fit state to enter that chamber, appeared sud~- 
denly to flash to the mind of the Prince: and some- 
what startled into sobriety, he pressed his hand to 
his brow—leant against the wall—and stared in- 
tently upon Lady Jersey's countenance for nearly 
2 minute. 

“ My dear Frances,” he muttered, in a faultering, 
hiccoughing tone, “I don’t think—ink—that I'm 
altogether as I ought to be——” 

“ What do you fancy to be the matter with your- 
self, my dear George?” demanded the Countess, 
likewise speaking in an under-tone. 

“J—I—begin to think—ink,” stuttered his Royal 
Highness, with a look of hebetation and a stolid 
smile,“ that I'd much hetter go with you—to 
your room—oom—and pass the night—hio—in 
your—hio— arms.” 

“Much as I should rejoice, dear George, to have 
you as my companion,” returned the Countess, her 
heart in reality heaving at the sickly vinous smeil 
with which the royal voluptuary’s breath was Jaden, 
“I must implore you to renounce the idea insten- 
taneously. Ihave already told you that it would 
be ruinous——.” 









ou loved me, Frances?” he 
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“ True—true,” muttered the Prince. “But I feel 
~~eel-—40-—hic—so very queer.” 

“It is the excitement,” remarked Lady Jersey 
with a hewitching smile. “You have had a great 
deal to agitate you within the last few days.” 

“But don’t you think, Frances—that is, J mean 
—hic—don’t you really believe that I’ve taken a— 
hic—a leetle drop—just one glase—hio—too much” 
said the Prince, his speech growing more broken 
and the power of sustaining himself upou hie legs 
becoming every instant less effective. 

“Do not entertain such notions, George,” whis- 
pered the Coantess, in a tone of tender remon- 
strance. “You are a little excited—but nothing 
more. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to perceive 
that you have been drinking anything at all.” 

“Are you sure, Frances?” asked the Prince, 
now really inclined to fancy himself sober, so sin. 
cere, frank, and ingenuovs seemed the assurance 
which his patrician paramour gave him. “Well. 
if I’m sober, then, PU make up my mind-—hic—to 
—to———” 

But here he swayed backward and forward in so 
alarming @ manner, as he moved away from the 
wall against which he had been leaving, that he 
nearly fell headlong himself and brought the 
Countess down with him. She however exerted 
all her strength at the moment, and averted the 
disagreeable catastrophe: then, having received a 
few caresses which his Royal Highness thought 
fit to bestow upon her, Lady Jersey slowly opened 
the door of the nuptial chamber ! 

The Princess of Wales was reposing in the 
bridal bed. A soft and dreamy drowsiness had 
stolen gradually upon her when the Bed-Chamber 
Ladies had retired and she was left alone. It ro 
not an actual slumber that steeped her sens 
oblivion—but a partial somnolence whith: tlesed 
the eyes, lulled the physical energies into rest, and 
yet left the mind so far awake that the least indl. 
dent would arouse it altogether. 

The room was sumptuously furnished. Every- 
thing was new—and the most exquisite taste had 
superintended the appointments and decorations 
of that nuptial chamber. The cheeks of the 
Princess were slightly flushed;—and she looked 
really beautiful as she reposed in that bridal bed. 
There was a halo of innocence—a perfume of chas- 
tity about the fair sleeper, which would have 
ravished the heart of any man of honourable, ge- 
nerous, and delicate feeling. 

Her moist red lips were slightly apart, revealing 
the pearls which lay beneath—those brilliant teeth 
that Lady Jersey had dared to decry! A soft dim- 
ple on the rounded chin gave an air of girlish aweet- 
ness to the whole countenance. One well-shaped 
arm, white as alabaster, lay outaide the coverlid: 
the snowy night-dreas, open in front, revealed the 
bosom rich in its glowing yet virgin contours. 

The mellow lustre of the lamps in the bridal 
chamber gave just sufficient light and warmth te 
render the place a fitting sanctuary for love. ‘The 
fire had died away in the grate; arid the atme. 
sphere was of a pleasant temperature. The dur- 
tains shaded the couch, save where the head of the 
Princess lay upon the luxurious pillow; and with 
the gentle and regular respiration % her 
bosom rose and fell as if in long, awasdred, stifled 
sighs, the hue of the rose deepened or grew lighter 
upon her cheeks. 
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Suddenly a sound reached her ears—and she 
half started up in her couch. Her eyes were 
instinctively flung towards the door, upon the 
threshold of which she beheld her husband, 
the Prince of Wales. A deep binsh instan- 
taneously suffused her cheeks—and, with a 
natural modesty, she was about to veil her 
countenance behind the curtain, when it struck 
her all in a moment that she had caught a 
glimpse of another countenance in the daopr- 
way. An irresistible impulse caused the Prin- 
cess to dart a second look in that direction 
ere sho shrank behind the drapery of the 
conch ;—and her eyes met those of the Countess 
of Jersey just at the moment as her lady- 

p was actually pushing the heir-apparent 
into the chamber. Then, at that instant,— 

nsitory as waa this meeting of their eyes, 
—it struck the Princesa that the countenance 

Jersey wore an oxpression of fiendish 
triumph and diabolical joy that made her 
absolutely hideous for the instant, and carried 
® panic to the soul of the Princess. 

As if experiencing the blow of a sudden 
consternation, the affrighted Caroline fell back 
upon the pillow—while a sensation at the 

and a bewilderment in the brain sent 
the influence of a prophetic warning thrillingly 
throughout her entire being. 

At the same moment that she had thus re- 
ooiled as it were from the serpent-look which 
had been flung upon her from the thresh- 
old of the bridal-chamber, the door was closed 
and fastened outside: for Lady Jersey had 
resolved that neither one of the royal couple 
should have a chance of escaping from the 
conpanionship of the other, until it suited 
her purpose to allow such egress. Her object 
was to inspire them with a mutual disgust; 
—and ss she tripped lightly away from the 
door which she had just closed, into the 
chamber which had been provided for her in 
Carlton House, she smiled with an infernal 
malignity which for a moment made her bean- 
teous countenance resemble that of a fallen angel 
entering upon the threshold of hell ! 

Meantime the Prince felt himself suddenly 
abandoned to all the contingencies of a most 
richly aaa gra the instant that the 
door closed behind him. Again did he become 
alightly sobered—enough to receive and under- 
stand the conviction that he was in reali 
at an advanced stage of intoxication ;—and, 
with that desperate energy which dranken 
men are sometimes enabled to call to their 


aid, he said to himself, “By God! I must appear 


sober, at all rbacde al 3 en 
suming therefore as smiling and intelli 
look as he could possibly command, tana 
sire fay himself upon his lega with all his 
tnight and main, he advanced slowly and cau- 
ticusly towards the couch with the intention 
of saying something flattering and conciliatory 
to hisbride. For the thought now uppermost 
in his mind was, that he must in ~ cage avert 
the spony, scandal, and shame of having his 
condition recognised by her a bey Highness. 
But as he was traversing the room with « 
eyation “ie : erly as if he were Broceedine 
along & rope or walking u , he 
anddenly eroountared @ chair. AT hie ideas 
were thrown into confuaton in a moment. 
ping short, he stood gazi 
Hert erritormgat. (He strove to, solies 
Cone $1 >] t enoug 
effort—but he could not immediately suceced. 
The chair bothered him: he coat aie make it 


owk—end to his topsy-turvy brain it assumed. 
4 


” 
s 


‘iterienrtiotettimctpetmheiEs: neeteK ied Sate 


ey 
in saat gel pet aBhorsy a hew 

foreh bro him in ent contact with the 

that ho would give worlds to 


an ap oe ad sinister and as ominous as 
that of the windmills to the fovered imagination 
of Cervantes’ hero. 

‘Well, Pll be damned if I know who you are, 
or how the devil—hic—yon came here,’’ mut- 
tered the Prince at last, as he stood swaying to 
and fro in front of the high-backed crimson vel- 
vet chair which he thus gly apostrophised. 

These words,—the sound of which, and not 
the sense, alone reached the ears of the Princesa 
—startled her from that consternation into 
which the look of the Countess of Jersey had 
thrown her: and now, suddenly recollecting 
that her husband was in the room, she was 
seized with a strange fluttering of the heart,— 
mingled emotions of ye and pleasure, alarm 
and hope, anxiety and suspense, thus agitating 
in her bosom. 

“QO! if he would love me,”’ she thought 
within herself, “I would strive hard to love 
him in return—notwithstanding——~”’ 

But she could not allow the secret silent voice 
which was speaking in her soul, to finish the 
sentiment: for the image of tho young, the 
handsome, the absent Bergami rose up in her 
mind, as if to warn her that she could not love 
another under any circumstances. Then agains 
the reminiscence flashed to her brain that her 
husband was in the room: but she dare not move 
—scarcely breathe—much less draw back the 
curtain which separates him from her view. 

“This is singular—damnation singular!’’ 
growled the Prince, after the pause of nearly a 
minute: thez, plucking up a desperate spirit, 
he extended his arms towards the chair in 
order to ascertain who or what the object of 
his bewilderment really could be:—but over- 
balancing himself, he fell forward—upsetting 
the chair, and rolling ignominiously on the 


sar ee 
e Princess now gave vent to an ejaculation 
of alarm—started up—and drew back the cur- 
tain. She perceived her roya) husband maki 
desperate attempts to regain his legs: but it di 
not for an instant strike her that he wan over- 
come by liquor. Her immediate and very 
natura) impression was that ho had fallen 
accidentally and had received some serious 
injury which prevented him from rising. The 
natural modesty of her sex forbade her from 
hastening forth to his assistance—for, though 
his wife according to ecclesiastical ceremon 
she was as yet virgin of his embrace ;—and still 
it became more and more evident to her pt 
the Prince could not recover his legs unaidéd. 

“Oh! what can I do?—shall I ea | the bell?” 
she exclaimed, clutching at the cord of silk and 
gold which hung within reach. 

“No—no—I—I'm all right—hic!” stammered 
forth the Prince, as he renewed his desperate 
attempts to raise himself up by means of the 
over-turnod chair. 

“But you are ae —seriously injured, I 
fear,” said the kind-hearted Caroline, as far as 
ever from guapecting the real condition of the 


bridegroom. 

“Don’t be—hio—uneasy,” faltered his Royal 
Highness, getting up as far as a kn pos: 
anne: “Ym overcome by-—-hio—my fee—ee— 

ga——"’ 

And as he spoke he made another tremen- 
dous effort to recover his legs. It was com- 


successful: but the impetus given 
locomotive inclination, sent him stag: 


feel 


hed sense ehough at the tims to 
: ide be enabled to awve 
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himeelf: but he could not-~and in this manner was 
he precipitated as it were, by his own un 
condition, upon the bosom of the bride! 

Caroline was now more seriously alarmed than 
before. She had too much keenness of perception to 
fancy for a single instant that her royal husband had 
flung himeelf into her arms in obedience to the 
rapture of an enthusiastic affection; and she could 
no longer believe that he was hurt by his fall over 
the chair, it being pretty evident that he had no 
broken limbs, Her ideas and conjectures being thus 
suddenly diverted into another channel, the thought 
figshed to her mind that the Prince must be over- 
come by liquor rather than by his feelings ;—-and as 
at that very instant he raised his head from her 
bosom, where it had remained pillowed for half a 
minute, a whiff of his vinous breath blew upon her 
face. 

An inexpressible sensation of loathing seized upon 
the unfortunate lady—her heart heaved against the 
disgusting beast whe was now endeavouring to sooth 
her with his caresses—and her very soul revolted 
against the idea of a closer and more intimate con- 
tagt with her swinish bridegroom. With a natural 
impulse, therefore, she pushed him away~at the 
same time that she burst into a flood of tears. The 
royal voluptuary rolled once more upon the carpet; 
and the bride, burying her head in the pillow of the 
nuptial couch, gave way to that outpouring of grief 
which it was impossible for her to control! 

Merciful God! was this the first gentleman in 
Europe—the most polished Prince in all the world? 
It has been said that no manis a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre: it has likewise been said that if our fore- 
fathers were taken off their stilts, they would appear 
very despicable beings indeed. And most assuredly 
are these assertions correct ;—and it may be safely 
added that if Royalty be only seen in its privacy— 
stripped of the pomp which invests it with a false 
grandeur and the frippery which supplies it with an 
adventitious brilliancy—it will in ninety-nine in- 
stances out of a hundred sink below the level of pity 
and merit only contempt. Such would have been 
the case with George Prince of Wales, even in his 
sober moments: but when we behold him reduced 
to the filthy condition in which he dared to seek the 
chamber of his innocent virgin hride, we can only 
observe that it needed but this one acy of cowardly 
brutality to crown all the infamy of his antecedent 
career. 

Hours passed—the lamps had burned out—the 
morning bad dawned some time—but the thick win- 
dow-curtains excluded the light from the nuptial 
chamber. The Prince awoke—and the first sensation 
which he experienced was that of an icy chill all 
over. He atretched out his arms: one haad en- 
sountered the bed-post—the other a chair over- 
turned. Strange and alarming recollections began 
to dawn in upon his brain;—and the racking head- 
ache which he felt was no insignificant evidence of 
their truth. A deeper and more searching chill than 
that which. he had previously experienced, pene- 
trated into his very heart's core as the damning con- 
vietion settled in his mind that he had been steeped 
ta the very eyes in ebriety on the previous night. 
And if there were any doubt still remaining upon 
this point, it was speedily dissipated by the ignomi- 
nious certainty that his Royal Highness waa lying 
upon the carpet by the side of the nuptial couch ! 

Yos—he had fallen asleep where he had last 
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tumbled down;—and the m air had im- 
parted to his whole frame that which he ex- 
perienced upon awaking. himself—loath- 
ing his bride — loathing the whole world, the 
wretched Prince rose as noiselessly as he could 
from the floor; and, leaning over the couch, he 
listened in breathless silence. The low respiration 
which met his ear reassured him on one point : the 
Princess was sleeping there! She had not quitted 
the chamber in disgust—she had not abandoned 
him in mingled indignation and loathing: it was 
therefore yet possible to rescue the adventures of 
the bridal night from exposure and himself from 
the consequent ridicule, disgrace, and infamy. 

Somewhat consoled by this reflection, the Prinoe 
groped his way to the window and drew aside 
the curtains. ‘The golden lustre of day now 
streamed into the nuptial chamber; and his Royal 
Highness ventured to look at himself in the mirror 
standing upon the toilette-table. Ah! well might 
he shrink back with deeper loathing than ever : for, 
behold! the frill of his shirt, the white silk waist- 
coat, and the lappels of the exquisitely-cut dreas- 
coat which he wore, were all stained and incrasted 
with the contents of his stomach, vomited during 
his sleep f 

Hastily tearing off the offensive garments and 
slipping on an elegant dressing-gown, the Prince 
approached the couch. Caroline wassleeping upon 
8 pillow still wet with the tears of burning anguish 
which she had shed. Slumber had fallen upon her 
through the sheer exhaustion of her physical aud 
mental energies ;—and the sobbings, in the midst 
of which the unhappy Princess had sunk into sleep, 
continued to break her respiration at short inter- 
vals. There was an expression of sadness upon 
her countenance—and it was easy to perceive that 
the thoughts which now filled her mind in the form 
of a dream, were of a profoundly infelicitous cha- 
racter. 

While the heir-apparent was yet gazing upon 
her and wondering what would be the result of the 
outrageous brutality involved in his conduct of the 
past night, the Princess of Wales awoke with a 
sudden start—and her eyes instantancously met 
those of her husband ! 


CHAPTER CLXXXL 
THE MOBNING AFTER THE BRIDAL NIGHT. 


His Royan Hicunsss the Prince of Wales could 
not possibly feel otherwise than overwhelmed with 
confusion, The waking-up had been so sudden 
that he had no time to slip away from the side of 
the bed ere hia looks encountered those of the 
Princess. 

Then to his mind flashed the conviction,—rapid as 
the glance of lightning athwart the sky, — that 
whatever might be his sentiments towards his bride 
—however deeply he loathed andabhorred this mar. 
riage into which circumstances had forced him, 
he nevertheless had no right to treat that inoffen- 
sive and innocent worsan with the most cowardly 
indignity and the most scandalous outrage. 

Monee. he felt all the littleness and all ty 
degradation of the position ia which he had pisalg 
himself. A man does not ohose to have bis prids 
wounded even in the presenceot one whom hs eithal 
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hetes or for whom he entertains the most con- 
temptuous indifference: but the annoyance is far 

when the humiliation is self-inflicted. The 
Prince knew that Caroline had seen him in the 
most disgusting and repulsive phase of his charac- 
ter,—had seen him in the swinish loathsomeness of 
@ drunken debauchee,—had seen him in a state 
when he might have given utterance to any language 
however filthy, or performed pranks however ridi- 
culous. He therefore felt that he was stripped of 
all his dignity, alike as a Prince and as a Man, in 
her présence; and it was the most humiliating 
incident of his life—the most galling moment of his 
existence—when she suddenly awoke and lifted her 
eyes towards his countenance ! 

And what were the emotions—what were the 
aioe gag were the sentiments of the Princess 

? A burning blush suffused her cheeks— 
overspread her neck—descended to her bosom,—a 
blush of natural modesty mingled with indignation, 
when she beheld her husband standing by the bed- 
side, and then at the same instant recollected the 
occurrences of the past night. But her anger was 
enly transitory: the goodness of her disposition 

enly lulled it altogether, as oil subdues the 
fury of the waves ;—and the thought flashed to her 
mind that her husband was there to offer his excuses 
for the state of ebriety in which he had sought the 
nuptial chamber a few hours previously. This 
sentiment on her part was quite natural: it was 
indeed s homage to the presumed refinement and 
vaunted polish of the Prince’s character ;—and she 
aa a lady judged him as a gentleman. 

Then was it that the true generosity of her dis- 
erg shone forth in all its amiable artlessness— 

all its ingenuous beauty—in all its unsophisti- 
cated innoeénce. She loved him not—and yet she 
felt for him: she entertained not the slightest par- 
ticle of affection for him—and yet she could not 
bear to think that he should stand humiliated, 
abashed, and ashamed in her presence. Nay—she 
had even every possible motive to abhor and loath 
him: but her sentiments were all of that truly for- 
giving nature which characterised her sex in 
general and herself in particular. 

© Woman! vile, degraded, and unworthy the 
wame of Man most that individual be, who could 
treat thee with disrespect :—but worse, ten thou- 
gand times worse than the most savage brute or 
the most venomous reptile is he who could bear 
himself towards thee with s coward and a bar- 
barian cruelty ! 

The countenance of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales expanded all in a moment into 
the sweetest smiles: the beneficence of paradise 
shed its illumination upon those fair features :— 
and, half raising herself in the nuptial couch, she 
extended her hand towards the heir-apparent, 
exclaiming in the softest music of her silver tones, 
“My lord—my husband—my Prince—if you mean 
an apology, I want none—will have none |” 

Coldly did the royal barbarian take that hand, 
which he scarcely pressed even for a single instant: 
then, dropping it abruptly, and with a dogged 
sternnese of countenance and severity of manner, 
he said, “I thank 5¢i% Royal Highness for 
made me sensible that you fully appreciate the 
pesmi ae, but ehat you are generous 
cooagh ve 

“Ys it possible thet 1 have done wrotg'?* anted 
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the Princess, grieved and alarmed by the words 
and bearing of her husband. 

“Since you do not choose to Jay any specific 
charge against me, madam,” responded the Prince, 
in the same strain of cold heartlessness, “it is not 
likely that I should Jevel any accusation against 
you. But it would be as well, under existing cir- 
cumstances, if we understood each other rightly 
on certain matters. I therefore crave the atten- 
tion of your Royal Highness for a few minutes !” 

And, putting back the curtain, the heir-apparent 
seated himself by the side of the couch,—while the 
Princess gazed upon him in mingled wonderment 
and dismay. 

“You are aware, madam,” resumed the unfeeling 
bridegroom, “that our union has been one of con- 
vention—and not of love ;—one of policy—and not 
of affection. I do not expect that you could have 
entertained amy regard for me, even though the 
most flattering representations had been made to 
you concerning my personal appearance, my man- 
ners, my intelligence, my disposition, and my con- 
duct. At all events, I am not vain nor foolish 
enough to suppose that even if you had experienced 
any good feeling on my behalf, it could possibly 
have survived the incidents of the past night. On 
the other hand, I will frankly admit that I ex- 
perience no tender sentiment towards yourself. 
That you may be worthy of the highest esteem, 
the most devoted friendship, and the most ardent 
love, I will not question for a single instant: but I 
beg you to remember that we frail and erring mor- 
tals have no control over our own inclinations. 
Let us, then, admit—mutually admit— that there 
exists no love between us—and that there never 
canexist any! By thus looking our position in the 
face, we at once grapple with a difficulty which, if 
we avoid it now, will only force itself upon our 
notice with a more crushing effect hereafter. The 
result of all this reasoning on my part, is to bring 
your mind to recognise the necessity of our coming 
to a prompt understanding with each other.” 

“ And that understanding ?” gasped the Princess 
inquiringly, as she still remained gazing in mingled 
astonishment and terror upon the husband who 
was thus addressing her in a style of deliberate, 
cold-blooded, and systematic heartlessness. 

“Ah! that understanding,” repeated his Royal 
Highness: “well—it is for me to be as explicit, as 
drank, and as candid as circumstances demand. 
Look you, madam — your position is somewhat 
altered by your elevation to the rank of a British 
Princess; and you will no doubt see ample reason 
to experience the liveliest gratitude at the change.” 

“ Are you serious ?-—-or is this a pare mockery ?” 
demanded Caroline, her indignation now rising 
once more. 

“I never was more serious in my life,” answered 
the heir-apparent: “and, upon my soul! I wish te 
say nothing to wound your feelings. I even de- 
plore the necessity which compels me thus to 
speak out. But what are the facts? ‘The other 
day yon were a comparatively unknown and ob- 
seure Princess, belonging to a petty German Court 
the name of which was not over familiar even to 
persons tolerably well versed in geographical know- 
ledge. Now you are the Princess of Wales-—your 
name is already written in the grand page of Eng- 
land’s history. You hase become the of 
myriads and myriads of high-bora dames and 
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ladies ;~and you will shine, if you choose, as the 
central star of the most splendid galaxy of rank, 
wealth, fashion, and aristocratic influence, upon 
the face of the earth. Surely, then, this is a posi- 
tion for which you may feel grateful: it is almost 
the highest to which human ambition could possi- 
bly aspire—and even the higher one will some day 
be yours also, Well, madam—you are now Prin- 
cess of Wales—and in due time you may become 
Queen of England. Let all this suffice you. Con- 
teut yourself with the brilliancy and the grandeur 
of this position—enjoy yourself as you will—be en- 
tirely your own mistress—and, in return, leave me 
to be as entirely m master !” 

The Princess Caroline fell back upon her pillow 
—covered her countenance with her hands—and 
strove to collect her thoughts. She seemed as if 
she were walking in a dream—or endeavouring to 
follow some object that was guiding her through 
a mist. Athwart the cloudy confusion of her 
ideas she fancied that she caught a scintillation of 
the Prince’s real meaning : but she was too much 
bewildered to fix her mental gaze steadily upon it 
and’assure herself that she did really comprehend 
its truce nature. 

“Do you understand me?” demanded his Royal 
Highness, after a long pause. 

“No. You must explain yourself more fully,” 
she replied, with the curtngss of an intense agita-~ 
tion which she vainly struggled to subdue. 

“1 mean, then,” resumed the heir-apparent, ina 
tone of vexation, “that after the honeymoon you 
will consent to exist as my wife only in name, and 
that you will not attempt the slightest interference 
with my pursuits or my pleasures.” 

“Ah! I can consent to that, provided that the 
repudiation be not public,” said the Princess, her 
mind suddenly relieved from a cruel anxiety. “I 
thought, in the first instance, that you were about 
to propose a complete separation;—and I would 
retire from the world altogether—seek the pro- 
foundest solitude—or even fly from existence itself, 
rather than be divorced the very day after my 
marriage. For, alas! the world would put its 
own construction upon such an event——” 

“We need not discuss that point, madam,” in- 
terposed the heir. apparent,—“ since I have assured 
you that I contemplate nothing of the sort. No: 
it is my wish, as much as it can be yours, that we 
should sustain the conventionalities of married life. 
In public you will receive from me the attention 
and respect due to a wife ; in private you will tutor 
yourself to exercise all possible forbearance. Upon 
this understanding we may avoid an open rupture 
—we may even become friends——” 

“It is for you to dictate, and for me to obey,” 
said the Princess, in a tone of real and unaffected 
meekness, 

“Ah! but what I want you to do, madam,” oried 
the heir-apparent, “is to pledge yourself—solemnly 
pledge yourself — that you will keep your own 
counsel and make no confidanta. You must not 
speak ill of me in the letters which you write home 
to Germany—nor when the King asks you from 
time to time whether you are happy—nor when 
Sandestin ad aces familiar discourse with my 

ters—nor in any unguarded moment, amongst 
the ladies who will become your sapere: 


* Ob! I will keep everything treasured up in my 
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own heart,” exclaimed Caroline. “Have you any 
farther commands to give me ?” 

“Do you address that question to me in serious. 
ness or in mockery ?” cried the Prince, turning his 
looks completely upon the Princess, who had just 
withdrawn her hands from over her countenance, 

“I know not why your Royal Highness should 
suspect me of duplicity, in language, in manner, or 
in thought,” was the mild and gentle remonstrance. 
“YT did not expect to win your love—but I did nat 
despair of obtaining your confidence. To every. 
thing you have proposed, I assent: to everything 
you may propose, I shall likewise assent—provided 
that you do naught to disgrace me publicly. I have 
now nothing but my good intentions—my fair fame 
—and my own rectitude of conduct to enable me 
to secure the regard of the British people-——” 

“A fig for their regard!” ejaculated the Prince, 
contemptuously. “The British people are born to 
be the slaves of their Sovereigns—the serfs of 
their rulers—the ‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’ for the high-born and great ;—and so long 
as they remain quiet, we give them oredit for | 
loyalty. When they show any manifestation of 
discontent, we set the Attorney-General to work 
—and he soon sends the ringleaders to the gibbet 
or the hulks. If that won’t do, then we treat the 
people with a few charges of cavalry—or may be 
a dose of cannon balls ;—and when we have com. 
pletely put them down, we proclaim to the world 
that the rebels have returned to their allegiance, 
Thatis the way we manage matters in this country; 
—and therefore you need not trouble yourself for 
a single moment about the people’s regard. But, 
to return to the topic most interesting to our- 
selves,” exclaimed his Royal Highness,“ do we 
now perfectly understand each other ?” 

“Tat least understand the wishes that you have 
expressed,” said Caroline ; “and you have received 
the assurance of my readiness to comply with 
them.” 

“And you pledge yourself to implicit secrecy 
with regard to this compact?” observed the heir: 
apparent. 

“TI will make no pledge of so solemn a@ nature 
unless you give me one in return,” said the Prin. 
cess, after a few moments’ pause, during which 
the natural dignity of her sex began to assert its 
empire. 

“ And what pledge do you demand?” inquired 
the Prince, somewhat startled by the sudden dis. 
play of spirit on the part of her whom a moment 
before he had looked upon as a soft, silly fool 
easily modelled to his own will, and equally easy 
to be crushed altogether. 

“demand your most solemn and sacred pre. 
mise that you will never inflict upon me any public 
disgrace, nor subject me to any humiliation 
which may become patent to the eyes of the 
world >”—and the Princess enunciated these terms 
in a more decided voice and with a more resolute 
manner than she had previogsly ventured to | 
assume throughout this painful interview. 

“I give you the pledge you require,” said the 
heir-apparent : and he repeated the words in which 
she had expressed herself. “Now you will ratify 
your own portion of our compact with an equal so- 
lemuity 7 fe 

“ Yos—unhesitatingly,” replied the Prindess. “I 
vow, then, to keep my own council—to siske ne | 
















































complaints either In writing or in speaking—and 
to attempt the exercise of no authority over you. 
‘Will that suffice ?” 

“You have fully comprehended my meaning,” 
was the prompt reply. “During the usual peried 
of what is vulgarly-——and, I suppose, facetiously— 
ealled the honeymoon, I shall become the partner of 
your chamber: afterwards, I regain my liberty and 
act a8 my own master, And now you must permit 
me to observe that Iam grateful for the readiness 
with which you have entered into my views and as- 
sented to my wishes. Nay, more—you must even 
permit me to apologise for my conduct of the past 
night ;~and Ican assare you that when the hour 
for retiring to rest shall again come round, I wil] not 
seek your chamber in a condition as repulsive to 
yourself as it is humiliating to me.” 

Thus speaking, the Prince of Wales rose from 
his seat—made a graceful bow—and retired into his 
dressing-room. 

“ And it is for this that I have become Princess 
of Walest” murmured Caroline to herself, the in- 
stant that she was left alone. “ Oh! that I had never 
eonsented to leave my native land—never allowed 
myself to be persuaded by my parents to accept the 
hand of a foreign Prince! But let me not repine: 
no—no,” she said in a hoarse whisper, as she pressed 
her fagers to her throbbing brows; “let me not re- 
pine! Resignation—meekness — docility—and en- 
durance will best become me now. Never, never 
was woman piaced in a position so difficult. The 
least error—and I shall be lost! Oh! he already 
wishes to rid bimself of me—and we have not yet 
been married a day! Would that I had some kind 
friend to counsel me—sonze disinterested monitor to 
guide me now !"” 

And as the unfortunate Princess covered her coun- 
tenance with her fair handa, the tears trickled between 
her taper fingers. 

Presently she heard the key turning in the outer 
door of the chamber: and, hastily wiping her eyes, 
she assumed as much composure as ahe could pos- 
aibly summon to her aid. The next moment Lady 
Jersey entered the room; and with an air of profound 
respect, she approached the couch. A glance con- 
vineed her that only one person had lain in that 
nuptial bed; and she was still there. For an in- 
stant—a single instant—did a amile of triumph waver 
upon the lips of the Countess: but it was gone the 
very next moment—and Caroline observed it not. 

“Good morning, dear Lady Jersey,” said the Prin- 
cess, replying with unaffected frankness to the cere- 
monial salutation with which the Countess greeted 
her. “Did you not revisit the chamber for a mo- 
went last night—or rather, at an early hour this 
morning — I mean, when his Royal High- 
ness" 

“ According to the prescribed custom, may it 
please your Royal Highness,” observed Lady Jeraey, 
“I accompanied the illustrious bridegroom te the 
threshold-——" 

“And did yon not regard me in a very peeuliar 
manner?” demanded Caroline. “Now, unless I was 
dreaming at the moment, it strack me thet there 
Was 2 very adgty expression upon your soubtenance ; 
and this was on your woh as I 
had already assured you that I am in no way jealous 
of your friendship with the Prince~-and I bad even 
pe the same representation to him, xelative to 
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“Qh! your Royal Highness must not ima- 
gine for a moment,” exclaimed Lady Jersey, her 
countenance becoming scarlet, “that I should dare 
to assume in your presence any other mien than that 
of the profoundest respect. When I accompanied 
his Royal Highness as far as the thresnold of this 
chamber, I saw that you recognised me, and I saluted 
your Royal Highness with an inclination of the head 
—perhaps accompanied with a smile of the most 
respectful devotedness.” 

“Ah! then the light must have deceived me,” 
aaid Caroline. 

“ Assuredly, your Royal Highness,”’ observed the 
artful patrician lady. “I horfehat when you know 
me better, you will learn to regard me as one of your 
sincerest and firmest friends.” 

Is it possible that you will become my friend, 
Jersey t” exclaimed the Princess, as much delighted 
as astonished at the assurance. 

“Tt would be the height of my ambition and the 
crowning of my happiness,” was the immediate re- 
sponse, “ But ao long as your Royal Highness puts 
faith in the vile calumnies which are whispered con- 
cerning myself, and which have evidently reathed 
your ears——” 

“Calumnies!” ejaculated the Princess, in aston- 
ishment. “I have heard no calumnies relative to 
you.” 

“Then to what did your Royal Highness allude 
when you spoke £0 significantly ofa presumed friend- 
ship between the Prince and myself!” inquired the 
Countess, now unfeignedly surprised in her turn. 

“Oh! do you call those calumnies 2?” exclaimed 
the Princess. “I thought that you English ladies 
were too proud and happy at being the Prince’s mis- 
tresses, to look upon the reports thereof as calum- 
nies?” 

The Countess once more blushed up to the eyes— 
and averted her head: but when she had somewhat 
recovered from her confusion, she threw a rapid, 
searching glance upon Caroline to read in her looks 
what was passing in her soul. 

“Your Royal Highness has altogether mistaken 
me and been misled by those rumours which I more 
vehemently than ever denounce as calumnies,” 
said Lady Jersey, convinced by Caroline’s manner 
that she was altogether serious in her remarks and 
entertained not even the remotest idea of sarcastic 
allusion. 

* Would you have me believe that you are not 
the Prince's mistress?” she demanded, surveying 
Lady Jersey with mingled astonishment and incre- 
dulity. . 

“Should I dare offer your Royal Highness the 
humble tribute of my most devoted friendship, if 
there were any impropriety of such a nature in my 
conduct?” said Lady Jersey, affecting the virtuous 
indigns ion of a woman outraged by a foul calumny. 
“No, your Royal Highness—I have been belied ; 
aud I implore you to believe that such is indeed the 
truth.” 

“T dare not doubt you, my dear Jersey,” said 
Caroline: “ you have no inducement to deceive me. 
I was pre to like you even while imagining you 
to he rince’s mistress; how much mope shall I 
love you, now that I have been assured ofthe con- 
trary? Give me your hand: henceforth wewill be 
trueand faithfal fiends to each other.” 

* Dear Princess—se ataiable as you are beautifull” 
mumured the false woman, penning Caroline's hand 
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to herlips and pretending to be deeply affected. “ Be- 
lieve me when [ declare that your Royal Highness 
will have no friend more devoted, more faithful, 
more loving than myself; and if you should deign 
to make me your confidant—because all great Prin- 
cesses like you have confidants to whom they un- 
hosoro their secrets——” 

“ But suppose there are secrets which their hus- 
bands have enjoined them not to reveal?” interjected 
the artless Caroline. 

“Then for that very reason they must ba sure and 
act contrary to their husband’s commands,” was the 
audacious response which the Countess at once 
hagarded. 

“And why so?” inquired the Princess, her air 
suddenly becoming pensive. 

“Because the confidant in such a case will tell 
the Princess whether the husband’s motive was a 
worthy one in enjoming the particular secret to be 
kept,” a the Countess, “ Husbands are not imma- 


culate, even though they be princeg ;—and since your 
Royal Highness has deigned to distinguish me with 
your friendship, [ am bound to give you honest, can- 
did, and ingenuous counsel.” 

“Oh! heaven knows I require it badly enough {* 
exclaimed Caroline, clasping her hands fervently. 

“Your Royal Highness will find no flatterer, but 
a truthful and plain-speaking confidant in me,” re- 
turned the Countess: “that is to aay,” she imme- 
diately added, “if I am really to consider myself a 
confidant as well as a friend.” 

* Assuredly— most assuredly,” observed the Pyin- 
cess, altogether thrown off her guard by tha air of 
sincerity and sarap eee which the 
hypocritical woman was such an adept at aseunving. 
“Bat whatever secrets I may reveal to yeu-—-” 

“ Will remain entombed in my own breast,” added 
Lady Jersey. “Your Royal Highness must know 
that at the English Court, and likewise ip a. princely 
household such as this, there age invariably two par. 
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case may be—and the other is the party for the Queen 
or Princess. There will consequently soon be two 
parties in Carlton House—and I am glad that the 
friendship vouchsafed to ine by your Royal Highness 
has at once determined me which gide to take.” 

“Then you will be as it were opposed to the Prince t” 
exclaimed Caroline, ingenuously. 

“ Not exactly opposed to him—because these par- 
ties are not precisely hostile to each other,” explained 
Lady Jersey : “ but they serve as camarillas or secret 
councils to each exalted personage. Nevertheless, 
even were J obliged to oppose the Prince in any sense 
of the term, I should not hesitate to do so provided 
I was consulting the veritable interests of your Royal 
Highness.” 

“ Then, after all, the Prince is really no favourite 
of your's ?” cried her Royal Highness. 

“ Far from it,” responded Lady Jersey. “Do you 
wish me to be candid ?” 

“T do,” said Caroline. 
guisedly.” 

“Then must your Royal Highness now learn that 
I hate the Prince of Wales,” answered the Countess, 
throwing an accent of deep and concentrated acer- 
bity into her tone. 

“You hate him!” repeated Caroline, in wonder- 
ment. “Then why did you accept a post about my 
person which would compel you to take up your 
residence beneath the roof of Carlton House ?” 

“ Because I already loved you before I even saw 
you,” was the immediate reply, delivered with such 
an air of affectionate sincerity that the Princess, natu- 
rally warm and enthusiastic, threw her arms round 
Lady Jersey's neck and covered her cheeks with 
kisses and with tears. 

“ But tell me wherefore you hate my royal hus- 
band?” inquired the confiding, unsuspecting Caro- 
line when she had thus lavished the proofs of her 
gratitude and friendship upon the false woman who 
was thus successfully entangling her in the inex- 
tricable meshes of a profound duplicity. 

“T hate the Prince of Wales,” replied Lady 
Jersey, assuming the air of au outraged woman 
Conscious of integrity,—“ because he would have 
seduced me into that path wich calumny repre- 
sents me to be treadiug. O Princess!” exclaimed 
the accomplished hypocrite, throwing into her 
voice all the tremulousness and into her manner 
all the excitement of deep emotion; “1 am inno- 
cent of any wrong—and yet your husband has 
caused me to be regarded as a faithless wife! Can 
1 do otherwise than hate him ?” 

“Alas! alas! it is very sad,” murmured Caro- 
line, the sears trickling down her cheeks. “ But I 
will endeavour to recompense you for the injury 
which you have thus sustained at the hands of bim 
who is pow my hasband -——” 

“Your friendship aud your confidence will aumply 
reward me, dear Princess,” hastily exclaimed the 
artfal lady. - 

“And you shail have doth /” rejoiced Caroline, 
in a fervid tone. “Nevertheless,” she gontinaed, 
suddenly recollecting herself, “there were certain 
things which the Prfoce said to me just now and 
relative to which he exacted a solemn vow of 
secrecy-——~” 

“Ob! ts it possible that his Royal Highness 
should have commenced the work of coercidn, in- 
timidation, or tyranny with you?” eaviaimed Lady 
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affecting the deepest sorrow and surprise 
“Alas! poor Princess—-—But you will pardon 
ine——”’ 

“Pardon you, deat Jersey!” ejaculated Caro- 
line. “What have you done to offend me? Yon . 
are speaking to me with the purest motives and in 
the kindest sense——” 

“Yes, dear Princess,” interrupted the trea- 
cherous woman, -“ and you must repose implicit 
confidence in me—for I perceive that dangers are 
already overclouding the sky of your existence. 
it would be wrong, —nay—it would be folly —mad- 
ness—to observe pledges extorted by menace, or 
to adhere to vows wrung from you at a moment 
when you exercised not a proper command over 
yourself, Besides, if you regard me in the light of 
a coufidant—aud as I shall retain inviolable all 
the communications you may impart to me—there 
can be no possible harin in your revealing the 
secrets to which you allude. You must consult me 
with regard to them—for I already perceive that 
they involve matters seriously affecting your hap- 
piness and your wolfare :—but it is utterly 1mpps- 
sible that I can tender any advice until [ know ail 
—everything without reserve-——” 

“You shall know all—everything,” said Caroline, 
in a tone of decision: for she was now completely 
enmeshed in the toils which the duplicity and spe- 
ciousness, the treachery and false friendship of 
Lady Jersey had been gradually yet surely weav- 
ing around her. 

But scarcely was that promise of entire confi- 
dence given, when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Harvey Aston and Mrs. Harcourt entered the 
room. 

“Not another word upon that subject nuw, dear 
Princess,” said Lady Jersey, leaning forward over 
the bed and speaking in a low rapid whisper: “ we 
will shortly seize an opportunity to converse at our 
leisure.” 

“Be it sv, my dearest friend,” responded Caro- 
line, in the same subdued tone ;—and the unsus- 
pecting Princess felt her heart leap at the idea 
that she had secured the love, devotion, aud fidelity 
of a woman whum she now looked upon as the 
most generous-hearted as well as the most calum- 
niated of her sex ! 

Her Royal Highness now rose from the virgin 
nuptial couch, and submitted herself to the opera- 
tions of the toilette. 
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CHAPTER OLXXXIL 
THE HX-RAGMAN AT CARLTON HOUSE. 


IMMEDIATELY after breakfast, the Prince of Wales 
repaired to his own private apartment,—that splen- 
didly-furniahed chamber where we have already 
so often seen him, and with which the secret stair- 
case communicated. 

He wished to be alone—or at all events with no 
other companionship than his own thoughts: for 
he loathed himself—loathed his present position 
loathed the whole world, in fine ;-und he was pre- 
cisely in one of those humours when the mind, 
ae upon misanthropy, finds a sort of relief 
in solitude. 

But his Royal Highness was not destined to be 
left long undisturbed: for Germain shurtly mace 
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his appearance with the announcement that a cer- 
tain Mr. Page craved an audience upon matters 
which he alleged to be of some importance. 

“Pave — Page?” murmured the Prince, with 
mingled impatienee and curiosity. “Surely I 
should know that pame? What sort of a looking 
man is he, Germain ?” 

“ About forty-five or forty-six, may it please 
your Royal Highness,” was the reply : “ thin coun- 
tenance—angular features—sallow complexion— 
restless eyes——” 

“The bagman, to be sure !” ejaculated the Prince. 
“T recollect the fellow now. But what can he 
want with me ?” 

“ He says that he shall not detain your Royal 
Highness a minute,” observed the French valet; 
“and that he can communicate something which 
it is advisable your Royal Highness should know.” 

“ Well—I will see him,” said the Prince, after a 
moment’s consideration: then, so soon as Gennain 
had quitted the apartment, he muttered to him- 
self, “This man Page is a shrewd, cunning, and 
active kind of a fellow. 1 saw enough of him on 
two occasions to satisfy me of that. The first was 
the memorable adventure of the George and Blue 
Boar: the other was at Stamford Manor. But 
what on earth can he want with me ?—and what 
can he have to communicate ?” 

Thus musing, the Prince paced the room; and 
in a few minutes the ex-bagman was introduced 
into the royal presence. Germain withdrew; and 
Mr. Page, who was attired in the most fashionable 
style, and whose appearance and manners combined 
the servility of a waiter at a Bond Street Hotel 
with the affected dandyism of a Burlington Arcade 
hair-dresser, confounded himself in bows and 
scrapings as he advanced towards the Prince. 

“Well, Mr. Page, what do you want with me?” 
demanded his Royal Highness, impatiently. 

“¥ cannot explain myself in a moment, great 
Prince,” said the ex-bagman; “and your Royal 
Highness must bear with me. Jn fact, permit me 
to recover my breath, which the honour and 
pleasure of mounting all those marble steps have 
quite taken away.” 

And Mr. Page gave a couple of long gasps as he 
thus spoke. 

“Now, then, perhaps you will enlighten me re- 
spocting the purport of your visit?” said the Prince, 
after waiting patiently—or rather with suppressed 
impatience—for upwards of a minute. 

“JY will come to the point in a moment, may it 
please your Royal Highness,” resumed Pare. “ But 
I think I ought to observe, by way of preface— 
prologue—or introduction, that I am a man of 
sound discretion and consummate prudenee, — 
seemp and hearing in reality everything that takes 
place around me——but ostensibly neither seeing 
nor hearing anything more than is precisely suit- 
able——” 

“J understand you, Mr. Page,” observed the 
Prince, drily: “in fact, you are a man of the world 
—and that is saying everything.” 

“So it is, your Royal Highness—so it is!” ex- 
claimed the bowing sycophant. “On the first 
occasion that I had the honour to come in contact 
with your Royal Highness, the adventure was 
ludicrous enough. I took your Royal Highness 
for Sit Richard Stamford, and chased your Royal 
Highness up the Edgeware Road—-” 
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“Well, well, sir,” cried the Prince, impatiently 

“Ob! your Royal Highness has since forgiver 
me for that affair,” exclaimed Page. “You re- 
member, great Prince—on the second occasion 
when I had the honour to meet your Royal High- 
ness—at Stamford Manor—about six weeks ago—~ 
when your Royal Highness was accompanied by 
the beautiful and brilliant Duchess of Devon- 
shire——” 

“How, sir?—you discovered who that lady was? 
—-you knew her, then, at the time?” ejaculated 
the Prince, angrily. 

“ Now do you give me credit for discretion, may 
it please your Royal Highness?” cried Mr. Page, 
in a manner humbly deprecatory of the royal 
wrath. “The circumstance has never passed the 
lips of either myself or Julia—that is to say, 
Mrs. Page——” 

“Ah! and you knew that it was the Duchess— 
eh?” said the Prince, ina musing tone. “ Well, 
you are certainly the most accomplished hypocrite 
and the most finished dissembler I ever encountered 
in all my life: for 1 could have sworn that you en- 
tertained not the faintest suspicion of who the lady 
really was. But, come, Mr. Page—be frank and 
candid, and we shall not continue the less friendly,” 
said his Royal Highness, in a coaxing style: “ did 
you actually know trom the very first moment who 
she was? —or have you discovered the secret 
since ?” 

“Of what import can the explanation possibly 
be to your Royal Highness,” demanded Page,— 
“seeing that I do know who the Jady is—and that 
therefore it all comes to the same thing in the 
end ?” 

“It only matters thus far,” responded the Prinee, 
in a tone of mingled hauteur and contempt,—* that 
you seem to be beating about the bush a great 
deal; and I am therefore anxious to obtain an 
insight into what is passing in your mind, since 
you do not appear disposed to vouchsate an expla- 
pation.” 

“Pardon me, great Prince,” said Page, with a low 
bow: “1 have no sinister purpose in view. If I 
alluded to past incidents, it was merely to convince 
your Royal Highness, upon the testimony which 
they furnish, that I am as keen as Lam trustworthy 
—as sharp as lam prudent —as penetrating as I 
am wary. And if your Royal Highness were not to 
be thus made acquainted with my true character, 
you would wonder how on earth I could possibly 
come to know anything about the beautiful but uo- 
happy Octavia Clarendon.” 

“Octavia Clarendon!” echoed the Prince, turning 
pale and staggering as if struck with a sudden 
pang at the heart: then, instuntancously recovering 
himself, as he saw the ex-bagman’s keen eyes fixod 
searchingly upon hin, he said in a tone of assumed 
difference, “ What have you to tell me concerning 
Mixs Clarendon ?” 

“Not much but still enough to render it neces- 
sary to be communicated to your Royal Highnens,” 
answered Mr. Page. “The long and short of the 
matter is that I have recently moved into a nice 
little house in the Edgeware Road—Paradige Villas 
the place is called——” 

* Ah! that is where the Clarendons used to live,” 
exclaimed the Prince. 

« Aud where the two young ladies live now,” re- 
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“Indeed!” cried the heir-apparent, his heart 
bounding with joy at thus discovering the abode of 
Pauline. “Is it possible that the sisters have re- 
turned to their old residence ?” 

“Itis so possible, may it please your Royal High- 
neas,” answered the sententious Mr. Page, “that I 
have seen them there with my own eyes—heard 
them with my own ears——and spoken to them with 
my own tongue And what makes the thing more 
curious, is that Paradise Villas stand just at that 
part of the Edgeware Road where your Royal 
Highness disappeared so singularly from the yellow 
hackney -coach on the memorable night that I 
chased you under the impression of your being the 
Aylesbury baronet. But, ah! if the Miss Claren. 
dons were living in Paradise Villas at the time,” 
added Mr. Page, with a sly look, “I can now un- 
derstand why your Royal Highness was visiting the 
neighbourhood that night, and where it was that 
you found a most pleasant refuge.” 
> And so the sisters have returned to their former 
home?” said the heir-apparent, in a musing strain 
—-8o that all the latter portion of the speech just 
delivered by Mr. Page was completely lost upon his 
Royal Highness. “Ah! I can penetrate full casily 
into the motives of that sly puss, Miss Pauliue,” 
he continued to mutter to himself, as he walked to 
the window and then back to the fire-place, in front 
of which he resumed the lounging position he had 
just quitted : “she thought to escape me altogether 
~-to throw me completely out of all possible cal- 
culations respecting her whereabouts! And upon 
my soul, it was excellently managed! No one would 
have thought of looking for her in her former 
home. Well, my good fellow,” said the Prince 
aloud, once more turning to Mr. Page, ‘and what 
have you got to communicate to me relative to 
these Miss Clarendons ?” 

“Your Royal Highness must be informed in the 
first instance,” replied the ex-bagman, “that I 
happen to have taken a house next door to those 
young ladies. Now if I have a failing of my own, 
it is that I am inquisitive: and if I have the bump 
of perseverance, it assuredly is justified by the un- 
weariedness with which I pursue any particular 
object that interests me. Well, the very day I 
entered my new house—accompanied by Mrs. 
Page, be it understood—I inquired who were my 
next-door neighbours. The answers were soon 
given, Onmy righthand dwelt the Reverend Mr. 
Sneaksby, lately removed from Jermyn Street, as 
I understood: and on my left hand were the Misses 
Clarendon. Well, may it please your Royal High- 
ness, [soon discovered that my neighbour Sneaksby 
is a canting humbug—saving your Royal High- 
ness’s presence—who gets drunk with a red-faced 
hypocrite called Paxwax, and who keeps a very 
pretty servant-girl named Ann Jones——” 

“Well— but it is about the Miss Clarendons 
that yeu wish to speak to me, I fancied ?” inter- 
jected the Prince, who could scarcely prevent him- 
self trom knocking Mr. Page down, so great was 
his impatience, and so wearied was he of the ex- 
bagman’s circumlecutory style. : 

“To be sure it ts” cried Page, with as much self- 
possession as if he had never deviated for a single 
moment from the point. “In the same manner 
that I gleaned within a few hours as much as there 





was to know respecting Mr. Sneakaby, did I ascer-- 
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the two beautiful sisters dwelling on my left hand 
So I learnt that they were the daughters of Lord 
Holderness, who has very recently married again 
that the elder, Miss Octavia, was not altogether 
right in her mind-—that the youtiger, Miss Pauline, 
was like an angel to her unfortunate sister-—and 
that they lived in the strictest seclusion, going no- 
where and seeing no one. ‘Well, most illustrious 
Prince,” continued Mr. Page, “I felt particularly 
anxious to sec these girls—and sure enough, in the 
evening, they went out into the little bit of a gar- 
den behind the house. Both were beautiful: but 
one was pale and had a sad melancholy look— 
while the other watched her with an earnestness of 
devotion that actually raised pious thoughts in my 
mind and made my eyes dim for a moment as if I 
was halfinclined to weep. However—be that as it 
may—there was no difficulty in discovering which 
was Octavia, and which was Pauline. I went out 
into my own garden—the gardens at the back of 
these villas are only separated by a frail iron rail- 
ing, bordered on each side by low evergreens; and 
thus it was easy for me to introduce myself in a 
neighbourly fashion to the sisters, Besides, I am 
not a man to stick at trifles when once bent upon a 
particular object ;—and, 1 don’t know how it was, 
but some strange sentiment of curiosity rivetted 
my interest upon those young ladics. Taccordingly 
made them alow and most deferential salutation, 
and passed a comment upon the beauty of the 
evening. Octavia took no notice of me—she was 
plunged in the moodiest abstraction: but Pauline 
answered me with courtesy, though by no means 
in a manner which gave any encouragement for a 
prolongation of the discourse. But, Lord bless 
your Royal Highness! Iam not the man to take 
hints when 1 don’t choose: so I just pushed the 
conversation far enough to show the young lady 
that I wanted to get on a neighbourly sort of foot- 
ing—and then I bade her good night. Well, next 
evening, I was out in my garden again—and we 
conversed a little longer. Miss Pauline was not 
quite so distant—and she could be asweet amiable 
girl ifshe chose! Jam sure of that /” 

“No doubt of it,’ exclaimed the Prince: “ but 
pray come to the point, and tell me in which way apd 
to what extent all these circumstances are of im- 
portance to me.” 

“j shall have finished my explanatious in a few 
minutes, may it please your Royal Highness,” said 
Mr. Page: “andin order to get as near the end as 
possible, I will at onec observe that after two or 
three evenings of neighbourly chit-chat from one 
garden to the other, 1 ventured to introduve my 
wife—that is to say, the accomplished and well- 
looking Mrs. Page whom your Royal Highness saw 
at Stamford Manor——" 

“I recollect perfectly,” interrupted the Prince, 
with ill-concealed impatience. “Pray proceed. 
You were saying that you introduced Mrs. Page to 
the two young ladies-———” 

“Such was the fact,” resumed the ex-bagman. 
“But the Hon. Miss Octavia Clarendon took little 
or no notice of my good lady-~whereas the Hon. 
Miss Pauline Clarendon appeared rather pleased at 
the prospect of having some female companionship, 
And now 1 must inform your Royal Highness that 
this introduction of which I am speaking took place 
on the evening of the Sth instant--te-dpy, you 
know, is the 9th—~—” 
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“ Go on—go on,” exclaimed the Prince. “You | gleaned the whole truth from poor Octavia's ravings: 
say that the occurrence of which you are speaking | for the wretched young lady called you ‘ker betrayer' 
took place on the 5th?” he added, more than half {—‘her seducer’—‘the author of her ruin’—‘ the 


suspecting what was coming. 

“It was 80, may it please your Royal Highness,” 
continued Page. “ And just figure to yourself that 
me and my wife were standing onthe steps leading 
down from the back-door of our house into our 
garden—while Miss Octavia and Miss Pauline were 
standing a few yards distant, in the gravel-walk of 
their garden. Octavia was leaning upon Pauline’s 
arm; and the setting sun was shining upon the 
auburn hair of the former and the splendid brown 
tresses of the latter. I thought to myself that I 
had never, never seen two such beautiful creatures 
in all my Mfe! Well, I presented Mrs. Page to 
them—and, while Octavia stood gazing abstractedly 
upon a withering rose-bush, Pauline said some 
civil things to my wife. In fact, that charming 
Pauline is quite the lady! At first the conversa- 
tion was naturally and necessarily upon ordinary 
topics: but all on a sudden, as the thought flashed 
to my wife’s head, she exclaimed, ‘ By the bye, the 
young German Princess that the Prince of Wales 
is tomarry, has arrived in London to-day—so the 
milk-man told me just now.’—Oh! never, never,” 
continued Mr. Page, his air becoming all im a mo- 
ment solemnly serious, “shall L forget the effect 
which those words produced upon Miss Octavia. 
A half-stifled cry burst from her lips—a deadly 
pallor come over her—she stared with awful wild- 
ness upon my wife—and then sank back, with alow 
moan, into the arms of Pauline, who had suddenly 
become almost as excited as herself. Well, what 
else could I and Mrs. Page do under such cir- 
cumstances, except what we did do ?—and this was 
to scramble through the evergreens—ovecr the low 
railings—into the next garden—and bestow all our 
attentions on the two charming young ladies. 
Pauline besought us to retire and leave to herself 

the management of her sister: but I gave Mrs. 
Page a significant wink—and she accordingly said 
that she would not for worlds leave the dear crea- 
tures in sucha plight. So we half carried, half led 
the Hon. Miss Octavia into the house—tho Hon. 
Miss Pauline assisting us as well as she was able. 
We placed Octavia on the sofa in the parlour— 
which, by the bye, is most elegantly furnished——” 

“ Pause not to touch upon triffes,” said the Prince, 
in a low voice and with half-averted countenance ; 
“bat endeavour to adhere to the thread of your nar- 
rative.” 

“Well, please your Royal Highness,” continued 
Mr. Page, “a most interesting scene then ensued, 
There was Miss Octavia raving after ‘her dear 
Prince’ —- ‘her beloved Prince’— ‘her handsome 
George'——your Royal Highness will pardon me— 
the words are her's not mine——" 

_ “Go on—go on,” exclaimed the heir-apparent, 
impatiently. 

“All kinds of tender names did she bestow upon 
your Royal Highness,” resumed Mr. Page; “ while 
I and my wife were perfectly astounded at the dis- 
covery which this scene of course revealed to our 
comprehension, And Pauline—poor Pauline—was 
too much occupied in her almost wild, distracted, and 
despairing endeavours to appease and tranquillise 
her unbappy sister,—she waa too much engaged, I 
say, in the task of soothing that frenzied mind, to 
take any farther notice of our prosence. Thus we 





Jather of her as yet unborn babe’-——" 


“She said all that—did she?” murmured the 
Prince, in a tone that was scarcely audible: for never, 
never, in all his life, had he experienced the power of 
compunction so profoundly, so acutely as at this mo- 
ment, 

“She mingled the tenderest with the harshest 
names—the most loving epithets with the bitterest 
accusations,” replied Page. “At one moment she 
invoked vengeance upon your head—at another she 
expressed her conviction that you would not deceive 
her; and finally she sank off, through sheer ex- 
haustion, into a deep slumber, with your name hover 
ing tenderly upon her lips, Then Pauline appeared 
to become aware, for the first time during this lamente 
able scene, that my wife and myself must have learnt 
her sister’s secret: and, taking us both by the hand, 
she said, while tears streamed down her cheeks, 
‘Accident has made you acquainted with my poor 
sister's misfortune: I conjure you not to betray your 
knowledge of the cause of her sorrows {? — Your 
Royal Highness does not require to be informed that 
we gave areassuring answer; and taking leave of 
poor Pauline, who was overwhelmed with grief, we 
returned into our own house to discuss all we had 
seen and heard.” 

“ Have you anything more to communicate to me, 
Mr. Page?” inquired the Prince. 

“To be eure!” ejaculated that mercurially brisk 
and bustling individual. “Iam now coming to the 
very cream of the whole matter—the point relative 
to which it is most imperatively necessary for your 
Royal Highness to be duly warned——” 

“Warned?” echoed the heir-apparent, recovering 
somewhat of his dignified hauteur and casting an 
almost stern glance upon the ex-bagman. “ What 
danger, sir, can possibiy threaten me from that 
quarter? If I made Miss Clarendon my mistrers, 
I also made her father a Peer,” he continued, the 
evanescent remorse which had been excited in his 
soul now rapidly losing its tensity and indeed re- 
lapsing into the cold heartlessness that was habitual 
with him. “ But continue, sir, the observations you 
have to make.” 

“TJ shall not detain your Royal Highness much 
longer,” resumed Mr. Page, now for the first time 
entertaining a fear that he was a little too pralix, 
“The incident which I have just related occurred 
on the Sth: the 6th passed without the young ladies 
re-appearing in the garden—but I sent my wife to 
take inquiries, She only saw the servant; aud the 
answer was that Miss Octavia continued poorly, and 
that Miss Pauline was unable to leave her. The 
same on the 7th. But on the 8th—which was yese 
terday, may it please your Royal Highness——” 

“T recollect the date well,” cried the Prince, in an 
irrepressible paroxysm of bitterness as he thought of 
his wedding-day. “Go on, Mr. Page: what op- 
curred yesterday ?” he demanded, in a more con- 
ciliatory tone. 

“Tt was last evening, may it please your Royal 
Highness,” resumed the ex-bagman. Soon after 
duak, the two sisters went forth into their little 
garden. Octavia was leaning upon Pauline’s arm. 
Through the deepening gloom of the evening, the 
former resembled a drpoping Muyse breathing in 
gentle accents the history of her sorrows to the ear 
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of a sister-demigoddess. For she was speaking in 
the lowest tone—and yet with a continuouenesa which 
showed how varnest were her words ;-—and as I hap- 
pened to be seated at the time in a little arbour of 
evergreens at the bottom of my garden, I did not 
think it necessary to disturb the poor young ladies 
by letting them know that I was near. I accordingly 
remained perfectly still;—and of course if I did 
overhear anything that passed between them, it was 
not my fault. Fancying themselves to be entirely 
alone, they were discoursing unreservedly, although 
tna very low voice. Octavia was declaring her re- 
solve to proceed to Carlton House— demand an 
interview with your Royal Highness—and ascertain 
your intentions from your own lips. These views 
she enunciated in a strain which was so collected and 
rational, that I fancied she must have altogether re- 
covered the full use of her reason. It was evident 
that Pauline entertained the same idea, for she 
began to argue with her sister just as one sane pelson 
addresses another. She represented the impropriety 
as well as the inutility of the proposed step: but 
Octavia was immoveably wedded to her design. The 
discussion was continued with a calm earnestness on 
both sides for upwards of a quarter of an hour; and 
not once during that interval did Octavia give the 
slightest proof of mental alicnation. Nevertheless, 
she persevered in her resolve to seek an interview 
with your Roya) Highness; and Pauline, evidently 
becoming alarmed at the determination to which her 
mind had settled down, and no doubt presuming too 
much upon its extreme apparent calmness, broke to 
her the truth—the tremendous truth—that your 
marriage with her Royal Highness the Princess 
Caroline was fixed to take place that very evening! 
Then, all in a moment, from the lips of Octavia 
burst the wildest of cries—and, turning abruptly 
away from her aiscter, she fled into the house, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Give me my cloakh—my bonnet—and let 
me departto claim my husband, whom a foreign 
rival is taking away from me f' - Your Royal Migh- 
ness will forgive me if 1 thus unceremomously and 
frankly repeat the very words which the poor crea- 
ture uttered——”’ 

“You need make no apology, Mr. Page,” ex- 
claimed the Prince, whose thoughts were now divided 
between compunctious feelings on behalf of Octavia 
and licentious hopes of possessing Pauline. “ Pray 
continue—and hesitate not to tell me everything just 
as it occurred.” 

“The frenzied shriek of wildest anguish which 
thrilled from the lips of Octavia,” resumed Page, 
“ was echoed by one of the tensest alarm on the part 
of Pauline; and the whole neighbourhood would 
have been frightened out of its seven senses had not 
nearly every one gone into town to see the illumi- 
nationsin honour of your Royal Highness’s marniage. 
But my wife was at ho:»e—and | was In the arbour, 
as I have already explaiued: and while Mrs. Page 
was rushing down the steps in ohe direction, 1 was 
dashing through the evergreens in another. Over 
the iron railings once more—into our neighbours’ 
garden we sped-—~and this time Miss Pauline was 
right glad of our presence: for poor Octavia had 
gone raving, raging, furiously mad—and it was as 
much as all three of ua could do to hold her down. 
At one instant she threatened to Jay violent hands 
apon heraelf—at another she —— But this may 
amount to treason ——~-” 

*Spenk out, man—and foer nothing !’, exclaimed 
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the Prince. “T suppose -he menaced my life as well 
as her own 2?” 

“ Just so, may it please your Royal Highness,” re- 
sponded Page. 

“ It does not please me at ell,” observed the Prince, 
for a moment suffering his features to relax into a 
smile at the oddness of that conjuncture of phrases. 
“ But what was the result of this lamentable relapse 
on Miss Clarendon’s part?” 

“Me and my wife remained along with Miss 
Pauline until two o'clock this morning,” replied 
Page ; “and never shall I forget the awful paroxysms 
of anguish and outbursts of feeling which we were 
compelled to witness! And poor Miss Pauline 
herself—-—Ah! that young lady possesses an excel- 
lent heart——” 

“ And when you left Octavia at two this morning f” 
demanded the Prince abruptly. 

“She had sunk into a profound sleep, through 
sheer exhaustion,” was the answer: “but her last 
words were fraught with terrible menace towards 
your Royal Highness. And now, perhaps, the 
object of my intrusion upon the time and notice of 
your Royal Highness may be sufficiently under- 
stood, if not adequately explained-——” 

“You think that IL entertain any fears of a poor 
maniac girl?” said the Prince, vainly endeavouring 
to conceal his uneasiness. 

“1 do not suppose that your Royal Highness 
apprehends actual violence,” Page hastened to 
observe; “ because I am well aware that Miss 
Octavia Clarendon, if she presented herself at 
Carlton House, would not be allowed to push her 
way further than the hall, But she might never- 
theless create such a disturbance—proclaim so 
many disagreeable things——” 
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“Yes —thut is indeed to be feared,” exclaimed 


the Prince. “ Of course her sister will not encour- 
aye her in this wild scheme of demanding an in- 
terview with me——~” 

“ On the contrary. I] have already assured your 
Royal Highness that Miss Pauline did everything 
she could to reason her sister out of the notion,” 
said Mr. Page. “ But what is she to do with a 
mad girl ?” 

“ What would you do with her?” demanded the 
Prince, perceiving some sinister meaning in the 
look which the ex-bagman fixed upon him. 

“I would have her locked up in a lunatic- 
asylum,” was the prompt answer: and he looked 
harder and more significantly still at the heir- 
apparent, 

“But do you really fancy that she is so very 
dangerous?” he inquired, with evident irresolution 
how to act. 

“Tam certain, great Prince,” responded Page, 
“that the very first opportunity she has, Octavia 
wil) break away from her sister’s care; and, under 
the inspiration of her frenzicd ideas, she will not 
only seek Carlton House, but her history will be 
proclaimed to all who may be near enough to 
listen !” 

“This must not take place, Mr. Page,” said the 
Prince: then, after walking once or twice up and 
down the room, he suddenly stopped short within 
a yard of the ex-bagman, on whom he cast a look 
as if he meant to read him through and through, 

“JT am staunch—- discreet ~- faithful,” observed 
Page, perceiving and understanding that glaace se 
penetrating and so searching. 








“But will you take this business {n hand ?—vwill 
you guarantee to remove Octavia Clarendon to 
some place of security ?” demanded the Prince. 

“J will, your Royal Highness,” was the answer, 

your wifo—is she as trustworthy as your- 
self?” 

* There's not a pin’s point betweon us in that 
respect.” 

“Then let her so insinuate herself into the con- 
fidence of Pauline—of Pauline, mind,” observed 
the Prince, in a low deep tone,—“that the young 
maiden will learn to look upon her as a sincero 
friend in whom the most implicit trust is to be 
placed. Pauline must not know, therefore, that 
you have anything to do with the removal of 
Octavia———” 

“Leave it all to me, illustrious Prince,” cjacu- 
lated Page: “both affairs shall be managed to 
your satisfaction. I understand what your Royal 
Highness means with regard to Pauline. Well— 
it shows the exquisite taste of your Royal Highness 
———In short, Pauline shall be yours,” he added, 
with q resolute emphasis and a significant look. 

“ Good |!—we understand each other,” said the 
Prince. “ And now let me hear your views relative 
to reward—for I scarcely think that a man in an 
easy position of life as you are, will be satisficd 
with mere lucre.” 

“Your Royal Highness has judged me accu- 
rately,” exclaimed Mr. Page: then, after a little 
hesitation, he observed, “ { presume that a few ho- 
nours and titles—even so low as that of AKnight— 
will be conferred shortly in commemoration of 
your Royal Highness’s nuptials.” 

“Preciscly so,” returned the Prince, with diffi- 
culty subduing a violent inclination to burst out 
laughing in the ex-bagman’s face. “Should you 
like to be a Knight, Mr. Page ?” 

“The distinction would just suit me to a nicety,” 
was the complaisant response: “and I flatter my- 
self that Mrs. P. would not disgrace it.” 

“Then let this understanding he established be- 
tween us,” exclaimed the Prince: “that when 
Octavia Clarendon shall have been placed in re- 
straint and Pauline Clarendon delivered over to my 
arms, your shoulder is to receive the accolade of 
Knighthood.” 

“T shall soon win the honour thus graciously 
guaranteed by your Royal Highness,” said Mr. 
Page 

He then made a low bow and took his departure, 
well pleased with the promise which had resulted 
from hia visit to Carlton House. 
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CHAPTER CLXXXIII. 


THE INVALID NOBLEMAN AND HIS UNKNOWN 
NURSE. 


Tnx clock,—that clock with its chimes which had 
led ,Florimel to discover where he was,—had just 
begun to strike as the young nobleman awoke. 
He lay still to count the strokes of the harmonious 
bell ;—and he reckoned twelve. 
“ Twelve!” he repeated in an under-tone. “ But 
is it twelve at noon or twelve at night?” he asked, 
; Speaking to himself under the momentary impres- 
sion that he was alone. 
“Noon, my dearest Gabriel—high noon by the 
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sun,” was the immediate response murmuringly 
given in that well-known dulcet sound that proved 
so welcome to his ear: and at the same moment 
he felt her form leaning acrossttis chest—her plow- 
ing cheek met his— and her mouth, rich in its moist 
lubricity, was pressed to his own lips. 

“Noon, dearest—noon?” he repeated, so soon 
ashe recovered the breath which that long lux- 
urious kiss took away for upwards of a minute: 
“and have I slept, then, uninterruptedly since 
seven o’clock last evening ?—and that too, after 
having lain ill for three days?” 

“It is precisely because you were so very, very ill 
for those three days that a good long interval of 
slumber was necessary to restore your exhausted 
strength,” answered the Unknown. “During that 
interval] of three days you were sometimes raving 
in delirium — sometimes plunged into a trance 
whence | despaired of ever awaking you. You had 
received a violent blow, which produced concussion 
of the brain—but I will at once relieve you from 
any apprehension relative to the beauty of your 
countenance, my Gabriel, by assuring you that the 
wound on your forehead is comparatively slight 
and will leave no scar.” 

Thus speaking, in a voice full of concentrated 
tenderness, the Unknown again bent over the in. 
valid and lavished upon hin the softest, sweetest, 
and most delicious caresses,—but rather as a proof 
of love than to excite his passions at that mo. 
ment, 

“ Thanks—a thousand thanks, for the tender 
interest you exhibit in my behalf,” murmured 
Florimel, “ And during those three days you have 
been my nurse ?” he inquired, in a tone of deep 
fecling. a, 

“T have scarcely ever left you for a dingle mo- 
ment, Gabriel,” was the soft and tremulous reply; 
“and had it not been for me, you would have slept 
with Death! Ah! it was cruel, cruel in the ex- 
treme on the part of Lady Bellenden te send you 
away from her house in a state of insensibility and 
without even summoning a surgeon to examine 
your ailment. But she is a prude—a veritable 
prude—one of your unfeeling sanctimonious ones, 
who would sooner be thought heartless altogether 
than too easy in making allowances for the follies, 
errors, and weaknesses of their fellow-creatures.” 

“ Then the Marchioness thrust me ignominiously 
forth from her dwelling?” said Lord Florimel. 
“ Well—I am free to confess that I deserved such 
treatment on her part: for it was assuredly a 
sovereign insult for me to enter her presence in 
female disguise But perhaps you know nothing 
of the circumstances, my charmer?” exclaimed 
the young nobleman, suddenly recollecting him- 
self. 

“What I did not glean from Lady Bellenden’s 
servants, I could pretty well conjecture from be.~ 
holding you in the disgnise of a female,” said the 
Unknown. “Thus it happened:—I was passing 
by Bellenden Priory in my barouche, when I saw 
at the gate a carriage which although a plain one, 
IT instantaneously recognised as belonging to my 
friends the Desboroughs. ‘Wishing to s¢e the 
Countess of Desborough, I ordered my # 
to stop while I made inquiries whether % was her 
ladyship who was then paying a visit to the Priory. 
The domestics replied in the affirmative ; and I was 
just alighting from my own carriage, when séveral 
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servants came forth from the gate, bearing amongst 
them what appeared to be the inanimate form of a 
female. The foremost domestic instantaneously 
cried out to the footman in attendance upon Lady 
Desborough’s carriage, ‘ Here ! you are to drive quick 
to Lord Florimel’s, Piccadilly, and then return to 
Setch the Countess.’ -— While thus speaking, the 
domestic opened the carriage door and was about 
to have you thrust ruthlessly in, all insensible as 
you were, when I sprang forward at the mention 
of your name. Yes—it was indeed you—you, my 
own handsome, well-beloved Gabriel! Reckless 
of what the servants might think, and not even 
pausing to reflect or ascertain whether they knew 
who you were or fancied you were really a lady, I 
claimed youas a cousin. Cousin, you know, applies 
to either sex; and so I could not be wrong. You 
were forthwith thrust into my carriage instead of 
Lady Desborongh’s—'twas all the work of an in- 
stant—and, with your dear head pillowed on my 
bosom, you were whirled hither in a state of con- 
tinued unconsciousness. Now you know all, Gabriel 
—except that Ihave been very unhappy on your 
account,” added the invisible but not impalpable 
syren, her voice sinking into accents of the ten- 
derest pathos. “But, thank heaven! you are 
beyond all danger now—indeed yon are convales- 
cent—and Iam truly happy once more!” 

“Ah! my dearest friend-—my kind-hearted, ex- 
cellent, adorable nurse,” exclaimed Florimel, as he 
drew the lady towards him,—“how deep is the 
debt of gratitude which I owe you! The proofs 
of sincere and disinterested affection which you 
have given me in this instance, have touched me 
profoundly — Ob! profoundly, profoundly,’ he 
added, with a deliberate emphasis, as he strained 
to his breast that glowing form which he had 
caught in his arms. 

We need hardly repeat that the chamber was as 
dark as if there were no windows at all. The lady 
was standing by the bed-side: she was cladin a 
loose vesture—a mere morning wrapper negli- 
gently fastened at the waist with a band. Her 
feet were thrust into slippers: her hair was flowing 
dishevelled over her shoulders. Even in the midst 
of that utter darkness did a species of knowledge 
of her superb charms glimmer up intuitively, and 
expand into a thrilling conviction, in the soul of 
Lord Florime}], as he threw his arms around her 
neck and held her in a bending posture over him, 
with her bosom heaving against his chest, her 
cheek pillowed upon his own, and their lips mcet- 
ing in frequent kisses, 

Not that he could form any positive idea of the 
actual appearance of his unknown charmer—much 
less be enabled to recognise her should they meet 
hereafter in the public street: he knew not, for 
instance, the colour of her hair, the hue of her 
eyes, or the expression of her countenance ;—and 
thus the principal indications, indeed the main 
guides, to the recognition of an individual were 
entirely wanting. But that she was handsome, he 
had no doubt: his hand had already, during their 
different igterviews, passed a dozen times over her 
features aad acquired the certainty that such was 
the fact, That she was splendidiy formed, was 
even still more satisfactorily ascertained, — the 
Sculptural richness, the fine contours, and the 
gentle inflections of the figure, beleg more easily 
‘raced by the sense of touck only, than the confi- 
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guration of the countenance. Yes—assurgdly ane 
was handsome—gloriously handsome—and grandly 
formed, with Diana-like proportions !~and more 
over, there emanated from her whole person, as it 
were, a perfume of love and an effluence of soft 
voluptuousness which intoxicated the sense, while 
the sauvity of her manner and the tender musie 
of her voice stole with the engrossing power of an 
esthetic rapture upon the spirit. 

Ah! dangerous, dangerous woman: even in the 
cimmerian darkness wherewith she enveloped her- 
self, but in the midst of which the imagination still 
depicted her glowing with light and brilliant as a 
goddess, did she exercise a power too well calcu- 
lated to enslave the heart around which she cast 
her spells! 

And as she lay thus half-reclining upon the 
breast of her noble young paramour, the thought 
gradually began to take birth and expand in his 
imagination, to the effect that such as this splendid 
Unknown seemed to be, the Marchioness of Bel- 
Jenden doubtless must be. In a word, Florimel 
began to compare the charms which were now in 
such close and exciting contact relative to himself, 
with those which his fancy conjectured might be 
concealed beneath the widow’s-weeds worn by the 
Marchioness. The Unknown was tall and slightly 
inclined to embonpoint, with a bust of the most vo- 
luptuous proportions: so was the Marchioness. 
The Unknown was assuredly possessed of splendid 
teeth: so was the Marchioness. Ah! but why 
does Florimel pause here ?—why does the com- 
parison, or rather the attempt at identification, 
abruptly stop? Because he is suddenly struck 
by the folly of attempting to push the task any 
farther, — inasmuch as although he knows the 
colour of Lady Bellenden’s hair and eyes, the 
precise hue of her lips, the tint of her complexion, 
and the expression cf her countenance,—yet he is 
utterly ignorant on all those points in respect to 
the Unknown! 

And there were so many women of splendid 
forms, tall stafure, and luxuriant charms, in the 
circle of his acquaintance, that because the Un- 
known was of that description of beauty, he might 
just as well identify her with the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, or Mrs. Harvey Aston, or the Countess of 
Jersey, or even the Princess Sophia, or the Prin. 
cess Amelia, or Lady Letitia Lade,—he might as 
well identify his Unknown with any one of these, 
we say, as with the Marchioness of Bellenden. 

Besides, the hypothesis was contradicted by fifty 
other circumstances. Was it probable that a wo- 
man of the strictest seclusion and of eternal widow- 
hood, was the visitress at masquerades ?—was it 
possible that the serene, tranquil, and benevolent 
recluse was the lascivious divinity of that velup- 
tuous boudoir?—could Lady Beileden entertain 
any serious notion of marrying him, if he were so 
inclined? — and how could she possibly exercise 
the slightest influence over that law-sait which 
threatened him with ruin? No—no: it, was pre- 
posterous;—the attempt to identify the pure- 
minded, solitude-loving, even prudish Marchioness 
with the Unknown whose passions were so frenetic 
and whose conduct was so incomprehensible—such 
an attempt, we aay, Lord Florimel suddenly aban- 
doned as being ridiculous to a degree! 

*T can what is in your mind, you 
ailly fellow,” whispered the Unknown, after a pause 
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of a few minutes; and her voice, soft and musical, 
was playfully bantering and full of good-humoured 
archuess. 

“Of what was I thinking, dearest?” inquired 
florimel, now struck by the additional fact that 
the voice of his charmer was far more dulcet, more 
tender, and more harmonious than that of the Mar- 
chioness of Bellenden. 

“Yon are seeking to establish my identity with 
some one of your female acquaintances,” responded 
the Unknown: “ you are racking your brain to dis- 
cover whose personal appearance and attributes, so 
far as you know them, would exactly correspond 
with mine, so far as you can form an idea of them. 
Now am I not right, Gabriel ?—and if right, is not 
this a little piece of treachery on your part—ren- 
dered leas justifiable, too, by the devotedness with 
which Ihave tended you during your really dan- 
gerous illness ?* 

*Ob oe me, my invaluable friend {” 
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exclaimed the young nobleman, touched to his very 
heart’s core by the plaintive accents which her 
voice assumed as she gave utterance to those in- 
terrogative remonstrances. “Iam unworthy of all 
the tenderness you have lavished upon me—all the 
love which you have shown so many times towards 
me! Yes—I confess that I was allowing my ima- 
gmation to run riot into the realms of conjecture 
and seek to discover the mystery of your identifi- 
cation. It was indeed wrong—unworthy of myself 
—unjust, ungenerous, ungrateful towards you! 
But, Oh! can you be surprised—even though you 
may feel hurt and angry-——” 

“T am no longer hurt—and not for a moment 
was I angry, Gabriel,” interrupted the lady, in her 
softest tones: and she silenced with the fondest 
kisses the reply he was about to make. “ There— 
let us say no more upon the subject—uniees ft bo 
that you will permit me to assure you how firipos- 
sible it is for you to discover my secret untdl the 
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day and the hour shall come when I may choose 
to reveal it. It is a mystery which defies all 
your power of penetration, and which 1cmains 
proof against all posible conjecture. When you 
are to see the veil torn aside—and whether you 
ever shall—depend entirely upon yourself. As ny 
husband alone can you obtain the gratification of 
your curiosity in that respect : otherwise, the 
secret goes with me to the tomb! That I am 
worthy of becoming your wife, so far as beauty, ac- 
complishments, social position, and fortune ure 
concerned, I may assert without vanity : but whe- 
ther—Oh ! whether you entertain such misgivings 
relative to my moral character— —” 

And she lowered her voice until it was lost in the 
billing murmurs of the kisses which she lavished upon 
him and in which she thus purposely drowned it. 

“My adored friend—my beautcous Unknown— 
my kind, generous, and affectionate wurse,” ex- 
claimed Florimel, wrapt in a perfect enthusiasm of 
devotedness and gratitude towards the woman who 
appeared to make hiin the idol of her own illim:i- 
table fondness,—“ I once more demand your pardon 
for having, though merely in ta Seek endea- 
voured to penetrate your secret. LI love you-——-Oh! 
be assured that I love you; and I would sooner kill 
myself than cause you a moment’s pain. Dear 
friend! how affectionate are your caresses - how 
tender your trords towards me! Howcan I] evince 


my gratitude for so much love on your part? Ah! | 


I feel that seoner than seek to penetrate the mys- 
tery wherewith it suits thee to surround thyself, it 
would be worthier far were I to assist thee to the 
utmost 6f my power to maintain thy secret until 
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playmate for voluptuous dalliance—the being who 
trom time to time affords you a pleasing variety in 
your pursuit of amorous enjoyments! But, Oht 
it is not thus that I wish to be loved—it is not ia 
this light that I thought you could regard me!” 

And Florimel felt his cheek become moist with 
the tears that fell from the lady’s eyes as she still 
bent over him. 

“Ah! wretch that I am thus to torture you!” 
he cried, no longer master of himself. “ After all 
your goodness towards me, I am a demon of 
cruelty——” 

“No—no: ’tis I who expect and exact too 
much,” murmured the Unknown, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion. “ We will separate, Gabriel— 
separate, never to meet again——” 

“By heavens, this sHall not be!’ ejaculated the 
nobleman, whose feelings were worked up to such 
a pitch that he was prepared to make any sacri- 
fice and consummate any deed of rashness or 
folly for the sake of the mysterious enchantress 
who had acquired and established such an iinmense 
influence over his soul. “Tell me what you de- 
mand of me, dearest one—and I swear to accom- 
plish your wishes!” he cricd, in a voice full of de- 
lirious fervour and wild enthusiasm. 

“Ah! now you are my own dear, dear Gabriet 
once more,” whispered the lady, bestowing upon 
him the tenderest caresses at the same time;— 
“and uever, never shall you repent the proof of 
Jove and affection which you thus give me !” 

“Henceforth you «hall be all on carth to me, my 
invisible but cherished angel!” cried the infatuated 
young man. “Let us think not of the absurd 


the tirtte shall come when thou may’st reveal it. shackles of marriage—but be you my mistress — 


Tell me, then, my charmer—tell me, my goddess of 
love in human shape— what can 1 do to satisfy thee 
of my gratitude ?—what course can 1 adopt to 
deserve thy good opinion aud nierit thine unalter- 
able friendship ?” 

“T will tell you, my Gabriel, what you must do 
to convince me of the sincerity of all that you 
have been telling me,” said the syren-strauer, 
pressing still more closely to his bosom and his 
cheek as she thus bent over him; “ you must leave 
London for a few weeks——” 

“Leave London!” ejaculated the young noble- 
man, now vividly reminded of the fact that all Jus 
thoughts had recently been fixed on the discovery 
of Pauline’s place of abode, and that the very dis- 
guise which had led to his present invalid condi- 


the joy of my heart—bound to me by the tenderest 
of ties—as I shall remain bound to you by the 
same eternal bonds!” : 

“Oh! now you are dictating terms to me,” ex- 
claimned the lady, in a tone of gentle remonstrance, 
but the accents of which were full of fondness; 
‘whereas tis for me to prescribe certain conditions 
to you—at least if the promises which you ere now 
made me be sincere-——” 

* Name your conditions, my well-beloved !” in- 
ternupted Florimel, his voice laden with the gush of 
enthusiastic feclings that poured forth from his 
soul as he strained the warm, glowing, palpitating | 
form of that splendid creature more closely still to 
his own breast: “dictate your terms—and I swear 
hy all that is sincerest, and sweetest, and holicst in 


tion had been assumed in order to assist him in | the caperience of love to obey yousas if you were 
{iny guardian angel—the arbitress of my destinies ! 

“There!” ejaculated the Unknown, with an/| Say, then, what do you require of me? That I 
accent of vexation, and partially disengaging her- | should leave London for a few weeks——” 


the prosecution of that object. 


self from his embrace: “I feared—I dreaded lest 
J should be asking tuo much! Oh! you have ties 
binding you to London—ties which are insupcr- 
able-——” 

“Be not offended with me, dearest!” exclaimed 
Florimel, folding her once more in his arms with 
an enthusiastic warmth—for the efftuence of her 
charms and the fascinations of her language and 
manner stole upon him with a pawer against witch 
he had neither the moral nor physical courage to 
offer any resistance, 

“Ob! 1 am not offended with you, Gabriel!” 
she murmured, in a tone of the deufust pathos: 
“but I fear—I know—I am confident that you do 
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“Yos—and that you should repair to some dis. 
tant town—some pleasant watering-place, for in- 
stance —at which you must remain to ponder over 
all { have ever said to you, cither on this occasion of 
our being together or when we met last——” 

“Ah! you spoke to me then of many strange 
things,” whispered Florimel. 

“And strange things can I perform also, my 
well-beloved,” responded the lady, accompanying 
the assurance with the tenderest careases,—“ if you 
will only place implicit confidence in me and act in 
accordance with my dictates, O Gabriii  ~ 
Gabriel--I can save you—save you, if I 
from you know not how much adversity {” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of enthusiasm suddenly gushing 
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forth with all the accents of a fervid and unmistake | off into a delicious slumber. 


able sincerity. 

“Command me— order me, as thou wilt, my 
guardian genius!—for such shall I henceforth con- 
sider thee—and such wilt thou become in respect to 
my destinies!” cried the infatuated young nobleman, 
growing each instant more and more enslaved to a 
despotism that was as delicious as it was incompre- 
heusible: then, as if he suddenly felt all the folly of 
thus yielding himself up to an unknown tyrant, 
albeit the chains which she cast upon him were of 
silk and of flowers, he exclaimed, “ Oh! whence is 
derived that power of fascination and of enchant- 
ment which thou hast learnt to wield over me with 
such irresistible success? ‘Tis the effluence of a 
wondrous beauty the glory of which I am as yet 
only permitted to imagine, but in the voluptuousness 
of which I have revelled again and again! Oh! 
tell me then, adored one, what shall thy slave do to 
testify his devotion ?—whither shall he repair ?— 
when shall he take his departure from this great 
city ?—and how Jong shall he remain away? Give 
me thy commands upon all these points, my guar- 
dian angel—my unknown goddess— my unseen divi- 
nity |—and thou shalt be obeyed to the very letter— 
aye, to the very letter, as I have a soul to be saved!” 

“You solemnly—sacredly—inviolably swear to all 
this 7? murmuied the lady, in a tone of subdued 
ecstacy and triuinph. “ Let me feel you place your 
hand upon your heart and take the most serious of 
oaths to perform your promise.” 

“There!—now are jou conteit, my angel?” 
asked Florimel, when he had done as he was 
directed. 

“Yes—and I Jove you more—Oh! ten thousand 
times more than ever!” exclaimed the Unl:nown, 
embracing him with rapture. “The conditions I 
impose upon you, my Gabriel, are these: —that when 
night comes you sutler yourself to be placed in my 
carriage, which will take you to Dover, where you 
‘will fix your abode for a few weeks, You can thence 
write to your own mansion in Piccadilly, ordering 
such servants as you may choose to select for the 
purpose to follow you to that sea-port ;—and there 
you will remain for six weeks without returning to 
the metropolis. Now, do you repent of the promise 
you have given me and the oath you have taken 2” 
| *No—no—I do not repent!’ exclaimed the in- 

fatuated young nobleman. “ But shail 1 be com- 
pelled to liye in solitude at Dover ?—shalli I not be 
| enabled to press you in my arms during an interval 
| which, without you, will seem loug and tedious in- 
deed 2?” 

“Oh leave all that tome, my Gabriel !’’ returned 
the impassioned woman, straining him again and 
again to her heaving, glowing, throbbing bosain, and 
lavishing upon him those caresses which were 80 
full of rapture, ecstacy, and voluptuousness, ‘* You 
must ask meno more questions, Gabriel; but per- 
haps you will be better pleased with all that may take 
piace than you can now possibly anticipate, Is our 
bargain complete ?—is our compact settled ?” 

“It is—it is, my angel!” cried the young noble- 
man: “and thus—and thus—and thus do I ratify it,” 
he added, accompanying each fervid ejaculation 
with as warm a kiss impressed upon the moist lips 
that aought his own, 

We need not dwell longer upon this scene. Suffice 
it to say that the Unknown Lady remained with her 
aifatuated paramour for another hour, patil he sank 
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She then rose frons 
the arm-chair in which she had seated herself 
while he was sinking into that refreshing sleep that 
stole gradually upon him; and on quitting the 
room she carefully locked the door behind her, tak- 
ing the key from the lock so that no one opuld pos- 
sibly enter the chamber from without 

Then a profound silence reigned in that spart- 
ment,—a silence that was broken only by the low 
and regular respiration of the sleeping nobleman. 

But gradually a slight rustling of the drapery 
hanging around the bed and sweeping the floor, 
broke gently and almost imperceptibly upen that 
stillness;—and some one crept with infinite caution 
from beneath the couch, Then the individual 
paused — listened and held his breath, as if it 
were an inanimate spectre from the grave. The 
young nobleman continued to sleep on profoundly 
—uninterruptedly;—and tke intruder, satisfied that 
this was the case, took a pair of scissors from his 
pocket, and cut off a small piece of the curtains 
surrounding the bed. He then felt his way in 
the same cautious, noiseless manner, towards the 
window; and from the hangings drawn so closely 
over the shutters, he cut another fragment with his 
scissors. Again he paused— again he listened ~— 
and he acquired the certainty that Lord Florimel 
was steeped in the Lethean sweets of a profound 
slumber. 

The intruder now took from about his person 
several skeleton-keys, whieh he tried one after 
anther in the lock of the door of the chamber. 
This proceeding he conducted with the same caution 
which he had hitherto observed—stopping fre- 
quently and holding his breath to listen whether 
the sleeping nobleman had been disturbed. Bu¢ 
Florimel s slumber was proof against the lowsounds 
of the keys grating in the lock; and at length the 
intruder succeeded in opening the door. He 
peeped forth: the coast was clear—and, carefully 
fastening the door behind him, he entered the 
passage, which was now lighted by the sun-beams 
that flowed through a window over the staircase. 
Descending that staircase, the intruder opened the 
door at the foot and entered the garden. Plunging 
into an avenue of evergreens, he passed rapidly 
and unobserved along the shaded walk towards the 
gate, whence he issued without encountering a 
sou! to notice or question him. 

When night came, Lord Florimel awoke to find 
the Unknown Lady seated in the arm-chair by his 
side; and, in the profound darkness of that cham- 
ber, but assisted by the hands of the syren, he 
put on the male apparel which her thoughtful care 
provided for him, This toilette was interrupted by 
many ardent caresses: but at length it was com- 
pleted ;—and, a bandage having been placed over 
Lord Florimel’s eyes, he was led forth by his con 
panion from the boudoir of love, and mystery, and 
darkness. 

The stairs were descended — the garden was 
traversed —the gate wa, passed—and into the 
carriage which was waiting did Lord Florimel 
mount, still guided by the Unknown, Hasty fare- 
wells wero whispered between them: the door was 
elgsed—and the vehicle rolled rapidly away. 

For surae minutes did the young nobleman re- 
main plunged in the reflections which this uw 
phaso in his life was so well calowlated to excite: 
then, taking off the bandage, he fqund, as he had 
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that the blinds of the earriage were 


drawn up andimmoveable. In another quarter of 


an hour the vehicle stopped; and the tall footman, 
0 the door, unfastened the blinds and 
lowered them. Florimel looked forth; and he at 
once recognised the neighbourhood where this 
halt tock place—for the towers of Westminster 
Abbey were rearing their grey summits close by, 
in the pure moonbeams; and the arching rows of 
lamps marked with their tracery of ghmmering 
light the curved viaduct of Westminster Bridge. 

The operation of unfastening and lowermg the 
blinds only occupied a couple of minutes; and as 
the bell of the Abbey proclaimed tho hour of 
eleven, the carriage rolled rapidly along over the 
bridge. 

“My God! what have I done?” murmured Flo- 
rimel to himself, a sudden pang of remorse now 
inflicting upon his heart a torture like the stab of 
a poniard. “I have abandoned my Pauline—I 
have renounced that angel for a being whom I do 
not know! Alas! alas! I have been guilty of the 
most tremendous imprudence,— aye —and of the 
blackest perfidy towards Pauline |” 

Then, covering his face with his hands, Lord 
Florime! remained for upwards of five minutes in 
the deepest reverie,—a reverie in which, though 
his body was as motionless as a statue, his mind 
was travelling along the beaten road of the past 
with the speed of a race-horse. All the enormous 
folly of which he had been guilty in surrendering 
himself up to the influence of the unknown syren, 
now developed itself with an effect too sombre to 
be positively startling—too darkly gloomy to be 
actually intense or thrilling: but a sorrow, pro- 
found as a consternation and black as despair, 
stole upon him—and he felt like a man who by 
one single false step has ruined a brilliant position 
or undermined a colossal fortune. 

Vainly did he endeavour to console himself—or 
rather to justify his own treachery towards Pau- 
line—by the reflection that she had of her own 
accord put an end to everything between them: 
again and again would recur the crushing and 
overwhelming conviction that, if he really loved 
her, it was his duty to persevere in finding her out 
and demanding an explanation of the past. Again 
and again, too, was the fact forced upon his contcm- 
plation that she loved him, and that her cruelty 
would not endure for ever. But now he had re- 
signed her-—resigned that being so beautiful and so 
charming : he had renounced her—and for the sake 
of a stranger ! 

These were the thoughts which now overhung 
his mind in the shape of the darkest, gloomicst, 
most sombre shadows ;—and he longed to order 
the carriage to stop—that he might leap forth and 
retrace his way homeward as rapidly as he could. 
But why did he not do so?—why did he remain 
voiceless and motionless upon the downy cushion 
of that carriage? Because, as the reader has 
already seen on more occasions than onc, he 
lacked that moral courage which could alone 
arouse him to the point of energy adequate to sus- 
tain an effectual struggle against the influences 
which were urging him on in his career of folly.: 
and moreover the spell of the syren’s ons 
wae will upon him! All the mystery by which abe 
was wurrounded—the power which she asserted 
over his own fortunes, either to save thamn.from 
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destruction or precipitate their rain—and then, 
the impression which her wanton disposition had 
produced upon his own ardent temperament,—to- 
gether with the solemn promise which he had 
given to pay implicit obedience to her commands 
and obey her injunctions,—all these circumstances, 
combined with a burning curiosity to solve the 
enigma of which she was the charming but dan- 
gerous object, exercised upon the mind of the 
young nobleman an influence which clung to him 
like the poisoned garment of Dejanira every time 
he endeavoured to throw it off. 

“No! I must accomplish my destiny—I must 
not essay avy longer to battle against it!” he sud- 
denly exclaimed aloud, as he withdrew his hands 
trom his face and woke up from his painful reverie, 
“ Whatever be the results, I must pursue this ad- 
venture to the end! The Unknown offers to save 
me from ruin if I will marry her. ‘Make me your 
wife, she said, ‘and L will stifle the law-suit which 
otherwise must inevitably destroy you in respect to 
Jortune and despoil you of rank.’——Well, she loves 
me: and perhaps I may yet induce her to save me, 
even without becoming her husband. Then, Pau- 
line—my own sweet Pauline—I may find thee out, 
throw myself at thy feet, and make my peace with 
thee, my angel and my beauty!” 

Thus mused Lord Forimel now: and therefore 
the carriage continued to be whirled along the 
Kentish Road without a word of counter-order 
from his lips! 


eee 


CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 
THE MANIACS. 


A WErk had elapsed since James Melmoth awoke 
to the consciousness that he was undergoing the 
treatment of a lunatic. 

He was in a stone dungeon, with a massive arched 
roof, and so far open in front that instead of 
having any masonry on that side, it was separated 
by a stout iron grating froma long narrow passage. 
It therefure resembled the den of a wild beast. 
There were six of these places all in a row; and 
they were denominated the Mad-Cells. 

In the middle of the iron gate set in the grating, 
was a small wicket about a foot square, and which 
was used for introducing the food of those prisoners 
who were too violent and dangerous for the keeper 
to enter their dens. Each cell contained an iron 
bedstead screwed down to the stone pavement; and 
the bedding was of the strongest and coarsest 
material. No table—no chair—no article of furni- 
ture, in fine, save the iron bed, appeared in either 
of those cells, The light was admitted from narrow 
windows in the wall of the passage; and in winter~ 
time the place was warmed by means of a fire at 
the end of that stone corridor. 

Such were the mad-cells of the old workhouse of 
which we are writing :—and it was in one of those 
accursed dens that James Melmoth had now been 
kept a prisoner for seven days, 

The reader will remember that the unfortu- 
nate man had leapt from his couch m the infr- 
mary to make an attack upon Mr. Thurston, and 
that he had fallen with a violence which deprived 
him of bis senges. His: restoration to Hfe was fol- 
lowed by a terrible delirium in which he had given 














utteranos to the most awful ravings, and had acted 
in amanner compelling the suryeun to have him put 
under restraint. He was therefore lodged in one 
ot the mad-cells; and hence 1t was that when he 


awoke to conscicusness he found himselyheld in the 


bondage of a tight-fitting vesture, the legs of the 


trousers being fastened to the mattress, and the sleeves 
of the jacket sewn to the sides of that garment it- 
self. 

After long communing with himself, Melmoth was 
enabled to look his position clearly in the face. He 
saw that so long as he wasconsidered to be amad- 
man, there was no danger of his being handed over 


to the grasp of criminal justice for the violation of 


the churchyard~a horror from which his mind, in 
its calm and lucid moments, recoiled with inex- 
pressible loathing. But if, on the other hand, 
his conduct afforded proof of a recovered sanity, 
he would assuredly be transferred from the mad- 
cell of the workhouse to the dungeon of a felon’s 
gaol. 
It was therefore necessary that he should at least 
simulate a mental alienation which had in reality 
ceased to exist. But then there was the considera. 
tion—how was he to get released from the bondage 
in which his limbs were confined? The task was a 
difficult one : for in order to accomplish his aims, he 
must affect just so much madness as would save him 
from being handed over to the criminal law, and 
yet he must exhibit a swfficient degree of tracta- 
bility toinduce the surgeon to emancipate him from 
the strait-jacket. 
This was the astute policy upon which James 
Melmoth resolved ;—and it succceded so far that 
the medical attendant ordered him to be released 
from the bondage in which his limbs were confined. 
But still he remained a captive in that dreadful 
cell; and it was evident from the questions put to 
him by the keeper, the master of the workhouse, 
and the surgeon himself, that they more than half 
suspected his gloomy manner and eccentric obser- 
vations to be the assumed semblance of madness. 
Moreover, Melmoth, who was ever on the alert to 
catch anything that fell from the lips of those 
authorities who visited him, overheard certain re- 
marks between the surgeon and the keeper which 
convinced him that his duplicity was rapidly be- 
coming more and more transparent; — and he 
shuddered every time a step approached his cell, 
for fear that the officers of justice were coming to 
bear him away to prison. 
His state of mind was horrible in the extreme. 
Inthe neighbouring cells there were real maniacs,— 
men whose brain adversity had touched in the first 
instance, and whom the tyranny of the workhouse 
goaded to insanity altogether. The fiend-like yells 
~—the demoniac cries—the appalling lamentations 
' —the bitter weeping—the piteous moaning—and 
, the frightful language, which exhibited the different 
phases of mental alienation on the part of those 

| unhappy beings, rendered the day torturing to a 
degree and the night positively hideous. Melmoth, 
in fact, felt that if he were to remain long in such 
u shocking vicinage, he should really end by going 
mad himself. 

And thus a week had passed ;—and at the expi- 
ration of this time, the miserable man perceived 
that there were moments when his own brain was 
reeling—not under the influence of that appalling 
monomania which had driven him, even against his 
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will, to the desecration of the churchyard,—but 
with another and different species of mental per. 
turbation. His own wretched thoughts were poig- 
nant, and tense, and harrowing enongh to drive 
him crazy: and when to their bitterness, and 
anguish, and despair, were superadded all the 
horrors of the maniac revels on his right and his | 
left, the wonder was not that he should have felt | 
his own brain gradually affected, but that the 
equilibrium of his reason should have survived even 
for a single day the awful shock of such tremend- 
ous influences !- 

Nevertheless, a3 we have stated, a week passed 
—and during this interval the poor wretch retained 
his reason so well that he was even enabled and, 
compelled to affect madness in order to save him- 
self from a doom more dreaded than his present 
condition. But he began to feel that this state of 
thivgs could not pussibly last: his assumed insanity 
was suspected, even while it was verging into the 
dire reality of the terrible affliction. What could 
he do?—to remain there was to court the condition 
of the raving lunatics who were writhing, yelling, 
roaring, weeping, and lamenting in the other cells: 
and to give up playing the part of an insane person, 
was to rush headlong into all the infamy and into. 
lerable disgrace attendant upon a trial at the Old 
Bailey as a desecrator of the resting-places of the 
dead! 

It was in the evening of the seventh day—the 
sun had set—and, as no lamp burnt in the stone 
passage, the mad-cells were all as dark as pitch. 
Melmoth was seated upon his bed, thinking of his 
dead wife whose corpse he had torn up from the 
grave—thinking of the care with which he had 
re-consigned it to the grave,—thinking also of his 
poor children whom he had last seen in the infir- 
mary, but concerning whom he had not dared ask 
a single question since he hud become an inmate of 
that barred den,—of all these subjects was he 
thinking, while the train of his ideas was interwoven 
with other threads of harrowing reminiscences, and 
while the yells and cries of the neighbouring 
maniacs were ringing like a thousand bells through 
his wildering brain. 

Presently a light flashed in at the end of 
the passage—footsteps advanced—and Melmoth, 
anxious to escape those searching questions which 
the authorities of the place were wont to pyt to 
him in order to probe the real state of his mind, 
threw himself softly back upon the bed and pre. 
tended to be wrapped in a profound slumber. 

“Now, then, hold your cussed tongues, you 
waggabones !” thundered the voice of the keeper, 
as he entered the passage, carrying alantern in his 
hand. 

Some of the maniacs became stupified with con- 
sternation all in a moment; and the voices of the 
rest fell to alower key—yells and cries sinking 
into subdued moanings and half-stifled la- 
ments. 

“This new order of the magistrates that I should 
visit the lunatics three times a-day, doesn’t suit my 
book at all,” growled the master of the workhousa 
who, it appeared, was accompanying the keeper, 
and whose voice Melmoth had no difficulty in 
recognising. “It seems that there’s going to be a 
regular clear-out of these mad fellows-~and that 
they’re all to go to the county asytium in the course 
of a few days.” ie 
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* Bot what’s going to be done with this here 
chap ?” inguired the keeper as he and the mas- 
ter stopped at the grating of Melinvth’s cell. 

“ Ah! that rests with the report which 1 and the 
surgeon may send iu,” responded the governor of 
the workhouse, in a lower tone thanat first. “ All 
oenfirmed eases of madness are to be packed off 
to the county asylum, thank God: but I don’t know 
whether zhis is a confirmed cause or not. What do 
you think?” 

“ T’ve already told you my opinion, sir,” was the 
keeper's answer. 

“You don’t believe the fellow to be mad?” said 
the master interrogatively, but in a still more sub- 
dued voice than before. 

“No—Ill be hanged if { do,” returned the 
keeper, not troubling himself to moderate his 
usual loud and dictatorial manner of speak- 
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“Hush!” murmnred the master. *The poor 
dovil sleeps——” 

“Not ho!” ejaculated the keeper, grufly. “D’ye 
think, sir, I haven’t seon cnough cf madness, both 
real and feigned, not to know which is which, arter 
having filled this sitivation for seventeen yoar, come 
next Janiyary? Why, look at the wery position of 
the feller as he lies onhis bed there: PN he domned 
if it isn’t all sham !” 

* Tf I thought so—after all I’ve heard about him 
from our surgeon and a certain Mr. Thurston who 
was here t’other day when he went off into a fit,” suid 
the governor, in a half-musing tone, but speaking 
in a voice that was clcarly andible not only to the 
kesper but likewise to Melmoth himself,— TI say 
that if J thought he really was playing any of his 
tricks, I'd devilish soon havo him packed of to 
Newgate, I wonld—the monster |” 

“Well, and youll have to do it, suu—aud to- 
morrow too,” exclaimed the keoper, brutally : “ for 
Til take my davy the fellow is ro more rand than I 
am.” 

* We will sce about it,” rejoined the master: then 
after a fow moment’s pauso, he added, “ All things 
considered, I shall take your advice and send in 
@ report, to-morrow, tn the cffect that von re- 
commend.” 

The governor and the keopor then witharew, 

the door of the passage bohind them;-~ 
and total darkness once more reiene’ in tae plaes 
occupied by the mad-cells, 

Yes—darkness, but not silenoe: tor scarcely had 
the'two officials retired, when the yells, screams, and 
other uncouth noises which were wont to make the 
night terrible there, burst forth again, and with ro- 
doubled horror. Starting from his hed—springing 
from it, as if he were a maddened lion—Melmoth 
dashed himeelf in desperation against the strong 
bars, which vibrated to the fury of the shock. He 
felt that he was going crazy : he was already crazed 
for the time being! Goaded to the wildest reck. 
lessness by his own dreadful thoughts—by the in- 

fernal den which raged like the revelry of hell 
around him--and by the terrible prospect: 
opencd up to his contemplation by the discourse 
which he had just overheard between the govor- 
nor and the keeper,—Melmoth had lost all con- 
trol over his actions. 

Although his lip? gave not utiorance tn 2 word, 

it egemed to him as if some inward yoite wore 
rpazing out, lam mad ! lam mad 1”—and under 
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the terrible influence of the d-moniac spell which 
was upon him, he dashed himself upon the stone 
pavement—then against the bars—and then upon 
the bed, all the iron-work of which clanked as if 
chains were suddenly thrown down upon the floor, 
Ile was infuriate : his eyes gleamed in their blood- 
shot rage like those of a ‘hyena;—and the foam 
oozed from his mouth. 

Tremendous was the influence which this appal- 
ling wrath exercised all in a moment upon the 
mauiac neighbours of the monster-man. The in- 
fection of his fury was caught by those kindred 
spirits already goaded to such a rabid extreme: 
two or three, whose limbs had been hitherto held 
powerless and motionless by the strait-jacket and 
the trowsers fastened to the mattress, burst from 
their bonds as giants would cast off the trammels 
of straws: - and the whole lunatic company began 
dashing themselves, cach against the bars of his 
own cell — while the most appalling cries and 
yeils thrilled throuvh the very walls of massive 
stone, 

in a few minutes the keeper burst into the pas- 
sage to ascertain the cause of a disturbance mere 
terrible than even it usually was, and which had 
reached his ears as he was traversing the yard that 
lay between the tencment containing the mad-cells 
and the main building. Seizing au cnormous whip, 
he set. his lantern npon a window-ledge—pushed 
tne door close in order to prevent as much as pos- 
sible of the jufernal din from being heard outside— 
and then begin to Hagellate the mauiaes one after 
another ita the most mei ciless severity. Through 
the bars ewept the long knotted lash of the mis- 
creani’s lkrout—-a knout of which the present 
kunperor cé Russia (once Queen Victoria’s wel- 
conied nest) would have envied him the possession. 
Vainly dad the yolling maniacs endeavour to elude 
the terrible Lhong: vainly also did they attempt to 
seize ixand snatch the accursed instrument from 
his grasp. Practice had made hin perfect in its 
use: frequent trials of its appallmg powers had 
given bin: & marvellous experience in its efficient 
wieldir . 4% literally rent the clothes from the 
backs of the sufferers; and in great livid wales or 
bloody streaks did the flesh rise up wherever the 
lash fell, “The punishment was diabolical — the 
accompanying yolls and crics were appalling in the 
extreme ! 

But, Al)—all oa a sudden a new and fearful in- 
terest is given to the scence. For one of those ma- 
niacs who had a few minutes before burst from 
their cocrcive garments as if it were a mere vesture 
of tinder that they wero casting off,—-one of those 
infuriat: lunatics who seemed suddenly to have 
been inspired with the strength of Sampson, now 
all ina moment dashed open the iron gate of his 
cell. It was the lock which gave way:—the belt 
bent and yielded as if it were of lead—and the 
grated door screamed upon its hinges as it flew 
open! 

An cjusulation of anguished terror barat from 
the lips of the keeper, as a sense of his mortal 
dunoer flashed ke lightning to hismind ’Lwas 
the same as if a goaded tiger had suddenly 
broken loose, Not an instant was there for 
flight ; the door is burst open—and yuick aa the 
oye cin wink, tho liberate maniac, bounding 
forlh, .prings upon his enemy ! 

Down upon the pavement they roll togother 
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another yell of agony thrills from the lips of the 
keeper—and at the next moment his voice is stifled 
—for the mauiac’s fingers fasten like an iron vice 
upon his throat. The suffocating wretch writhes 
awfully beneath the infuriate lunatic who lies above 
his convulsing form, with eyes gleaming down in 
hyena-like rage upon his distorted countenance. 
Inside the cells every one has become suddenly 
silent and motionless, as if a consternation had 
struck upon them all with the influence of a spell; 
and their countenances, on which the hideous 
workings scemed to have congealed ail in a mo- 
ment, leaving them horrible and ghastly to con- 
template, were fastened as it were against the bars 
through which their eyes glared like living cinders. 

But on tho pavement, the work which they are 
beholdiug, and the view of which has thus para~- 
lysed them all for a tew instants,—that dreadful 
work is now done! Livid with strangulation, and 
his form still retaining the ominous posture in 
which it had crisped up as it were in its last conval- 
sions, lay the keeper—an inanimate corpse! His 
right hand still grasped the merciless weapon tho 
use of which had led to the awful catastrophe that 
scaled his own fate: his eyes, wide open, appeared 
ready to start from his head;—and his tongue, 
black and swollen, lolled out between his foamy 
lips. All this hideous change had been wrought in 
a strong, hale, good-lookiny man in the course of 
afew short seconds: "twas tho just retribution 
which accursed tyranny should invariably receive! 

The deed, then, was aceumplished —and for 
nearly half a minute did the maniac murderer stand 
gazing down upon his viccim, with mingled com- 
passion and incredulity expressed in everv linca- 
ment of his haggard countenance. He seemed to 
be pitying the wretch of whose death he could 
scarcely believe himself to be the cause. And 
during that brief interval of half a minute, a pro- 
found silence reigned in the mad-cells. 

But suddenly the maniac iwurderer yielded (> 
the impulse of a new instinct. Starting from lus 
motionless attitude of contemplation, he pgavo 
utterance tv a wild cry of triumph; and, stooping 
down, he felt in the pockets of his vietiin for some- 
thing which he fancied to he there. Then as he 
drew forth a bunch of keys which he jingled first as 
he swept them joyously over his head, and then 
clanged as he dashed them with a madder triumph 
against the bars, the prisoners inside the cells took 
up the ery which had burst from his lips; and the 
place was once more horribly alive with the din of 
maniac voices. 

To open the gates of the several cells was now 
the work of a few moments ;—and, behold! Mel- 
moth was free—in company with half-a-dozen 
raging, frenetic, infuriate lunatics! And had they 
not believed him to be one of themselves, they would 
doubtless have torn him to pieces: but he had been 
& prisoner with the rest—he was just released with 
the reat also—and, whatever notion the madmen 
might have entertained of their own condition and 
state of wnind, they naturally enough regarded Mol- 
moth as 2 brother-victim to some cruel persecution 
whence they had now achieved their emancipa- 
tion. 

Seiziny the lantern, the mamac who had killed 
the kecper, rushed forth from the building, fol- 
lowed by all the others, Melmoth still keeping 
wun them For now that murder had been 
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committed, he more than ever sew the of 
playing the part of a madman, in oase he dhokld 
be caught and thrust back into his dungeon: and 
his only chance of escape from the piecinvts of the 
workhouse was centred in his adhesion to the little 
band of lunatics who, he had no doubt, would clear 
themselves a passage despite of all opposition. 

The moment that the madmen burst inte the 
yard, their leader carrying the lantern in his hand, 
an alarm was raised by some paupers who belo! 
to the kitchen-department; and the door leading 
into the main building was instantaneously closed 
and barricaded by the frightened inmates. The 
walls round tho yard were high: and the only 
avenue of escape was by means of the door just 
fastened in the face of the band. This fact Mel. 
moth’s eagle eye perceived at a glance; and, urg« 
ing his rabid companions on, he set them 
example of making a desperate onslaught upon 
that door. With cries of rage and fury the maniacs 
precipitated themselves againat it: it shook—it 
quivered—tho strong planks yielded and cracked 
in their frame-work;—the assault was renewed— 
again and again did the desperate men dash head. 
long as it were, like living waves, against the bar. 
rier that opposed their path. Some of the brick. 
work over the door gave way first, and fell in heavy 
masscs upon the besiegers—maiming, wounding, 
aud injuring them seriously: but, goaded all the 
more terribly to the execution of their purpose, 
and Jashed up to a degree of ferocious frenzy, the 
raaniacs, bleeding ail over, and half blinded with 
the dust of the dislodged masonry, threw them. 
selves in onc dense and compact body against the 
door. It burst cpen—or rather, it was dashed 
completely out of its setting—driven in bodily, as 
if with the concussion of gunpowder or an exply. 
sion of foul air. 

Then the maniacs rashed into the kitchen, With 
which the door communicated; and in a mothent 
every cupboard was torn open—every shelf ex 
amined—every nook and corner ransacked, The 
remains of cold meat were seized upon and de-~ 
voured with even a cannibal voracity: the bread. 
store adjoining was pillaged of its contents—a 
barrel of small beer had its top knocked off and a 
considerable portion of the liquor disposed of in a 
few moments—and the buttery was invaded in an 
equally unsparing manner. The maniacs ate and 
drank like famished wolves—their bloodshot eyes 
glaring with a sort of ferocious joy and savage 
triumph at the whole proceeding. Gladly would 
Melmoth have urged them to press on at onoé firs 
ther into the interior of the building: but he 
dared not interfere with their revel amongst the | 
provisions until they had gorged themselves to re. 
pletion. And to this point did they arrive in én 
incredibly short space of time: for in about ten 
minutes their appetites were thoroughly satisfied 
and the provender which they could not cons | 
sume, was scattered and trampled in aj ditao. 
tions, 

Mcanwhile the master of the workhouse ‘ad 
mustered the most active and resolute of the dlire 
bodied paupers; and arming them with poletw, | 
shovels, tongs, broom-sticks, and all such weapons 
as camo ready to hand at the nomant, hp ste. 
tioned his force in the hall to resist sai ‘iether | 
invasion of the building,—whike mibabengt+ ‘ 
boon aol off to the Tower to demand He } 
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ance of a few soldiera. The New Police were not 
in oxistence in those days; and little or no aid 
was to be expected from the parish constables or 
night-watchmen: the master was thercfore com- 
pelled to rely upon such resources and means of 
defence as he had at his command upon the spot, 
until the soldiery should arrive. 
But no sooner had the maniacs done their work 
in the kitchen, the bread-store, and the buttery, 
than Melmoth bade them seize upon the imple- 
ments which those céfices contained, and which 
constituted weapons of a more formidable charac- 
ter than the fire-irons and broom-handles of the 
enemy. Thus, when the liberated lunatics sprang 
up the staircase brandishing roasting-spits, chop- 
pers, mallets, and carving-knives, the paupers with 
the master at their head all took to flight in a 
moment ;—and, giving vent to cries of triumph 
and yells of frenetic joy, the madmen impulsively 
followed Melmoth who had now become their 
Jeader. 
The hall was in their possession: the front door 
led into the street—and the path to liberty thus 
lay open and undisputed before them. But Mel- 
moth was anxious to take his children with him: 
for, even in the wild whirl of his present thoughts 
and the terrible excitement under which he was 
labouring, he had leisure and the clearness of 
intellect sufficient to comprehend that from this 
time forth he must expect to be hunted by the 
blood-hounds of justice, and he might never find 
another opportunity of holding communication 
with those who were nearest and dearest to him. 
| For an instant he hesitated what course to adopt: 

the next moment his resolve was taken ;—and 

rushing up the staircase leading from the hall to- 
| wards the infirmary, he bade the maniacs follow 
| hin Those instincts and impulses which the 
| voice’ of an angel could not have appeased nor 

tranguillised, were still easy to direct into any par- 
ticular channe],—as the torrent, which no mortal 
arm can stay, will nevertheless pour into the canals 
that are dug to receive its foaming volume and 
drain the land which it would otherwise inundate. 
Thus, as man’s ingenuity may turn the course of 
a flood which he is utterly powerless to stop, so 
did the influence of Melmoth guide the movements 
of the maniacs whose progress and whose fury he 
could not possibly have checked even had he been 
80 disposed. 

Up the stairs they rushed—uttering frightful 
yells and giving vent to diabolical menaces,— 
, brandishing their terrible weapons with ferocious 
| gestures—their eyes glaring wildly— their lips 

covered with blood-speckled foam. Doors were 
| banged and barricaded all along the passages; and 

from the interior of the rooms the shrieks of 
frightened women burst forth. But the lunatic 
party, headed by its frenzied leader, paused not to 
attack those chambers: up the flights of stairs 
they all sped—and into the infirmary they burst as 
if it were a roaring, raging torrent, dashing open 
the door with an irresistible power. 

The invalids gave vent 0 cries of terror—the 
drunken nurse fell down in a fit—-and Melmoth’s 
children were startled from the sleep in which they 
had been plung:#, Instantaneously recoguising 
their father, their first impulse was to 
and fly into his arms: but when they saw that he 
held an enormous steel chopper in his hand and 
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that he was backed by half-a-dozen ferocious-look. 
ing men all armed in a formidable style, they 
huddled together with mingled cries, and lamen- 
tations, and prayers. There was not a moment to 
Jose ;—for Melmoth knew full well that some kind 
of succour must presently arrive to aid the governor 
of the workhouse in restoring order. Ho therefore 
commanded his children to rise— put on their 
clothing—and follow him. Yielding to the voice 
of paternal authority, they hastened to obey, but 
with cruel fear and visible trembling: and despite 
of the reassuring words which he now breathed 
rapidly in their ears, as he assisted them in re- 
suming their apparel, they contemplated him with 
a terror and a grief that lacerated his very heart. 
Two or three minutes were thus expended ;— 
and during that brief interval the maniacs ran- 
sacked a cupboard in which a few pots of jam 
and some bottles, each containing a small allow- 
ance of Port wine, were kept for the use of the in- 
valids. These things were disposed of in a trices 
—-and then the lunatics, inflamed by the wine, 
began to dance and caper about the room in a style 
that would have been grotesque enough, were not 
the presence of these unfortunate wretches so 
eminently alarming. They however attempted no 
injury towards the occupants of the infirmary ;—~ 
and when Melmoth’s children were ready to take 
their departure, they obeyed in a moment the 
signal which their leader gave them to withdraw. 
Down the stairs did the party rush once more,— 
Melmoth holding his little girl by the hand, and 
his two sons following close behind him. No mo- 
lestation was experienced—no opposition presented 
itself. Indeed, the path was as clear for the for- 
midable band as if they were the only inmates of 
the workhouse: for the master and his able-bodied 
paupers did not dare show themselves again—and 
the soldiery had not as yet had time to arrive 
from the Tower. The hall was gained—the front 
door thrown open —and then, simultaneously 
flinging away their weapons, as if an instinctive 





feeling suddealy prompted them to act with cau- : 


tion in order to secure their freedom, the lunatics 
rushed into the street. Darting away in different 
directions, they disappeared in a fow moments ;— 
and Melimoth, thus rid of their terrible companion. 
ship, plunged into the maze of dark and narrow 
Streets in the vicinage of the old workhouse. 

Taking up the little girl in his arms, he bade the 
two boys keep close behind him ;—and as they sped 
along, the kind and consoling words which the 
unfortunate man addressed to his mptherless chil. 
dren, reassured them completely, and made their 
poor hearts rejoice that they were thus restored to 
the care of their father. 
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CUAPTER CLX&XY. 
TREACHERY. 


It was about nine o’clock on the same evening 
that witnessed the exciting occurrences at White- 
chapel Workhouse; and the scene now shifts to 
Paradise Villas, 

In the front parlour of their residence Octavia 


forth | and Pauline Clarendon were seated, in company 


with Mr. and Mrs, Page. The curtains were 
drawn—the lights were burning upon the table— 
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and the ex-bagman was enjoying a glass of brandy- 
and-water, of which his spouse occasionally took a 
sip. This “worthy couple” had “just dropped m” 
half-an-hour previously, ostensibly to inquire after 
Octavia’s health and have a little chat with Pauline 
—but in reality with a treacherous and sinister in- 
tention, as will shortly transpire. 

Pauline was pale and care-worn; and although 
she endeavoured to appear as gay as possible in 
order to rally the spirits of her poor afflicted 
sister, and likewise for the purpose of treating Mr. 
end Mrs. Page with the courtesy which she was 
Willing to display in return for many apparent 
eivilities and neighbourly attentions on their part, 
—-there were nevertheless moments when she fell 
into & profound reverie and the expreasion of har 
Countenance denoted that the saddest thoughts 
pp rerian in her mind. 

was maneh altered—Ob! so much, that 
had — of Wales suddenly entered and 
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gazed upon her now, he would scarcely have be- 
lieved that this was the same blooming, smiling, 
happy creature who but comparatively a few weeks 
back had surrendered her virgin charms to his 
embraces. Three months and a half had only 


elapsed since the memorable evening when acei- 


dent first threw the royal voluptuary in the way of 
the beautiful sisters,—three months and a 
since he first saw and desired Octavia Clarendon ¢ 
and during that interval how much had taken place 
to change both her mental condition and her pere 
sonal appearance ! 

The charming freshness of youth,—with ite 
peach-bloom upon its cheeks, its sunny brightness 
in the eyes, its willowy elasticity in the and 
its graceful airiness in the footstep,—Ob! all this 
was gone;—and Octavia, though still eminently 


| beautiful and perhaps more interesting than ever, 


was but the shadow of her former self! Her cheeks 
had lost their plump fulness and their carnation 
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aues of health : slightly sunken, they were pale aud 
colourless, alike with the canker of care and the 
olight of sickness. Her eyes,—no longer rolling 
in a voluptuous languor, nor lighting up with the 
flame of fervid passion and joyous emotion,—were 
fixed in look, and full of a deep, deep melancholy, 
varied at intervals by a certain vacancy which in- 
dicated that recently unsettled condition of the 
toind whence she had not altogether recovered. 

{ The rich contours of her form still retained their 
development, because she was naturally modelled 
upon ascale of the finest proportions: but they 
had lost that well rounded plumpness which en- 
dowed them with so voluptuous a charm and which 
elevated the softness of feminine beauty into the 
splendour of a magnificent womanhood, She had 
grown thinner, to speak in common terms;—and 
yet, any admirer of the sex who had never seen 
her before, would not hesitate even now to pro- 
nounce her a most lovely creature, alike in face 
and form. 

We have already observed that she was in the 
way to become a mother: but her condition in this 
respect was not as yet apparent. At the same time 
the truth—this trith—was, as a matter of course, 
known unto herself, and to Pauline,—known also 
to Mr. and Mrs. Page, who had discovered the 
secret inthe way already explained by the former 
in his conversation with the Prince of Wales. To 
ais Royal Highness that secret had been communi- 
cated by Pauline in 4 brief but touching letter ; for 
the maiden considered,it to be her duty to make 
that announcement to the father of the babe which 
Octavia bore in her bosom. That letter was how- 
ever dated from no particular address,—obvious 
reasons inducing Pauline to conceal her place of 
abode from the knowledge of the man whio, after se- 
ducing her sister, had sought to dishonour herself! 

The visits of Mr. and Mrs. Page would have been 
cheerfully dispensed with by the Honourable Miss 
Pauline Clarendon: but, as we have ere now stated, 
they had exhibited so much neighbourly friendship 
towards the sisters, that it was impossible to receive 
them otherwise than with due courtesy. Although 
she had gained so much bitter experience in the 
reading of the world’s lessons, and although the 
manifold dark phases of the human character had 
been forced upon her contemplation by sucha series 
of infelicitous circumstances, yet her confidence in 
her species was not so utterly destroyed as to render 
her suspicious without a cause. She therefore saw no 
selfish, sinister, nor interested motive in the kind- 
ness which Page and his spouse appeared to de- 
monstrate towards her sister and herself: she 
looked upon him as a well meaning, bustling man, 
somewhat eccentric and prying withal—and upon 
his wife as a good-natured woman, excessively igno- 
rantand supsemely vulgar;—but she would have 
been startled with surprise indeed, had any body 
whispered in her ears a single word calculated to 
throw a proper light upon the character and 
disposition of that mean, unprincipled, intriguing, 
hypocritical couple. 

And thus, upon the secasion specified at the 
opening of this chapter, we find Mr. and Mrs, 
Page comfortably ensconced in the hardsomely- 
furnished parlour of the villa oceupied by Octavia 
and Pana Clarendon. 

ht J inquire, without being deemed imyper- 
tinent,” said Mr, Page, after a brief lapse in the dis. 
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course, “ whether you have seen your noble fatier 
lately, Miss Pauline >” 

* No—I have not seen him for some time,” an- 
swered the young lady: then, in an abstracted 
mood, she added, “ Not since the day of his mar- 
riage with Miss Aylmer.” 

‘And does he not know where you are residing ” 
demanded the ex-bagman. “ Does he not also 
know——” 

And he glanced significantly towards Octavia, 
who at that moment was gazing vacantly upon the 
carpet. 

* No—no,” replied Pauline, with something like 
mingled impatience and bitterness in her tone: 
then, in a low and hurried whisper, she observed, 
“Do not, I implore you, speak upon any topic 
which may touch a painful chord in the heart of 
my poor sister.” 

“Not for worlds!” ejaculated Mr. Page, but in 
a similarly subdued voice. “I should be sorry in- 
deed to disturb a mind which within the last few 
days has made such marvellous progress towards 
the recovery of its equilibrium, But is it possible,” 
he asked in a whisper, “that Lord Tolderness is 
nuacquainted with his daughter’s affiiction—and its 
cause ?” 

“My father knows that Octavia became the vic- 
tim of her unfortunate love for the Prince of Wales,’ 
responded Pauline, in a tone that was scarcely au- 
dible and with a look full of emotion ;—“and he 
knows likewise that her reason was affected. But 
he is ignorant——-My God! that I can even sustain 
my feelings at the idea!——he is ignorant, I say 
that my poor sister is in a way calculated to afford 
living evidence of her dishononr !” 

And the tears rolled down Panline’s cheeks as 
she thus spoke. 

* Come, come, my dear young lady, cheer up,” 
said Mrs, Page, now taking upon herself the part of 
consoler. 

“Tt is not 30 easy to cheer up, Julia,” remarked 
her husband, “when one has many causes of 
affliction to contemplate and experience. Is your 
father happy and comfortable in this alliance which 
he has formed ?” asked the ex-bagman, once more 
giving free vent to his curiosity. 

“T cannot say—-I know nothing of the matter, 
Mr. Page,” auswered Pauline, speaking in a tone 
which plainly declared that the subject was dis- 
agreeable to her. 

“Well, Miss—I will not utter another word upon 
the topic,” said the ex-bagman, “By the bye, I 
believe that unhappy young gentleman, the Hon. 
Arthur Eaton, is a relation of yours—is he not?” 

Pauline replied in the affirmative. 

“But do you believe him guilty of the frightful 
deed imputed to him ?” asked Mr. Page. 

“ Assuredy not!” exclaimed the gencrous-hearted 
maiden, her cheeks flushing with indignation at the 
bare suspicion which the query implied against a 
young man whose soul, she felt assured, was full 
of the loftiest and noblest feelings. “ Depend upun 
it,” she continued, with a marked emphasis, * that 
my cousin Arthur is as innocent of that foul crime 
as Iam myself,—and his guiltleseness will become 
apparent when the judicial investigation takes 
place. At least, I should hops that the strange 
and mysterious cireumstances which have combined 
to make him w victioa, will be fally and completely 
unrevelled——* 
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“J hope so too,” exclaimed Mr. Page. “But not 
knowing anything of the young gentleman, I must 
confess that I took rather an unfavourable view 
of the business, after reading the newspaper re- 
ports.” 

“Was not the accusation first made against a 
young female whose innocence speedily became 
apparent ?” asked Pauline: “and may not my cousin 
in the same manner have become, as I just now 
expressed myself, the victim of circumstantial 
evidence? The same almighty providence which 
decreed the justification of Miss Rose Foster, will 
likewise make manifest the innocence of Mr. Arthur 
Eaton. At least, I sincerely hope so,” added Pauline 
emphatically. 

“Let me see,” observed Mr. Page;—“he has 
been in prison now upwards of a month—and all 
the newspapers declared at the time that he was a 
monomaniac. I suppose he will be put upon his 
trial all the same ?” 

“ He will assuredly court the fullest investigation,” 
answered Pauline, “ The rapid succession of unfor- 
tunate incidents which have occupied the interval 
since the mysterious event took place, has altogether 
prevented me from visiting my cousin and affording 
him my sympathy. In fact, I have scarcely dared to 
leave ny sister for a single moment,” continued 
the young lady, again lowering her voice to such a 
tone as to be inaudible to Octavia: “otherwise I 
should have assuredly repaired to the dreadful prison 
in which Arthur Eaton is confined, and by my pre- 
sence have assured him that there was at least one 
person in the world who did not believe him guilty 
of the crime imputed to him, But, although I was 
unable to visit him, I did not forget to write,” added 
Pauline; “and I assured him of my sympathy.” 

“You acted most generously,” said Mr. Page. “I 
suppose his father—Lord Marchmont, I believe—is 
dreadfully cut up?” 

“The unhappy old nobleman has been confined to 
his bed ever since the fatal occurrence which threw 
so dark an aspersion upon the fame of his beloved 
son,” replied Pauline; “ but as the trial must soon 
take place, let us hope that the result will restore Mr. 
Eaton to liberty and honour, and his sire to health 
and happiness.” 

The conversation was at this moment interrupted 
by a knock at the front door ;—and Mr. Page inter- 
changed a rapid and somewhat uneasy look with his 
better half. This furtive glance waa however unno- 
ticed by Pauline, whose attention was instantaneously 
directed towards her sister; inasmuch as any sudden 
noise, especially a knock or ring at the door, invari- 
ably produced a startling effect upon her nerves. 

Several heavy footsteps were now heard in the 
passage; and the maid-servant, opening the parlour- 
door, said, “ Some persons wish to speak to you, Misa, 
if you please.” 

But before Pauline had time to utter a syllable in 
reply, the visitors pushed somewhat rudely past the 
domestic and entered the parlour. They consisted 
of three men, not over prepossessing in their appear- 
ance, and whose aspect at once produced upon Paue 
line the effect of an evil presentiment,—while the 
same frightened feeling was experienced by Octavia, 
who, starting to her feet, clung to her sister’s arm as 
a daughter might throw herself upon the protection 
of a fond mother, 

As for Mr.and Mra, Page—they once more ex- 
rapid glances; and in the luok of the former 


there appeared to be a transitory expression of regret 
for some treacherous part whish he was playing— 
whereas the woman’s features were stamped with a 
cold and selfish decision. 

“What do you require of me?” asked Pauling 
now recovering her presence of mind and addreasing 
the three men, who were gazing first at hep and then 
at her sister. 

“Which is Miss Octavia Clarendon?” demanded 
the foremost of the party. 

“Oh! what do they mean to do with mef” exe 
claimed the unhappy young lady whose name had 
just been mentioned: and she clasped her hands in 
despair. 

“Explain the nature of your visit— and be 
speedy,” said Pauline wrestling painfully against 
the strong spasm which ran through her entire frame: 
for once more did the presentiment of evil flame up 
with an appalling brilliancy in her mind. 

“ Well, we won't keep you any longer in suspense, 
Miss,” returned the spokesman of the party. “The 
truth is that Dr. Wigton and Dr. Smanks have con- 
sulted together—and they’ve come to the unanimous 
conclusion that it would be much more conducive to 
Miss Octavia’s health and peace of mind, if she was 
taken proper care of for a short time—a few montha, 
or so ;—and they’ve signed a certificate to that effuct. 
This certificate has been placed in the hands of Dr, 
Burton ; and we’re the doctor’s men. There's a chaise 
waiting outside——” 

*O God! I understand you now too well—too 
well!” shrieked forth Pautine, all the anguish which 
had been accumulating while the man was speak- 
ing, now finding scope for the development of its 
pent-up fury: and wildly she flung her arms 
around her sister’s neck, exclaiming, “ No—no— 
they shall not take thee from me, my own beloved 
Octavia !—they shall not separate us thus!” 

“ What mean you, dearest ’” cried the elder Miss 
Clarendon, returning the fond—the fervid preasure 
of her sister’s embrace. “Who will take me from 
you?” she asked, with a terrible calmness which 
was evidently the sure precursor of a still more 
frightful storm. 

“Oh! Octavia—dearest, dearest Octavia,” ex. 
claimed Pauline, in a voice of the most rending, 
piercing, desolating agony,—‘“they wish to take 
you from me——My God! they mean to separate 
us! Oh! we are motherless—we are all the same 
as if we were fatherless likewise——— we are two 
orphan sisters——-yes, two orphan sisters——alone 
and friendless in the world! And thoy will not 
allow us to remain together-——-they would tear ns 
asunder—separate us——” 

*No—no: they shall not—they shall not!” 
screamed forth Octavia: and, falling upon her 
knees at her sister’s feet, she gazed up with a sude 
den expression of frenzied terror settling upon her 
countenance so marble pale. “ Pauline— 

—you will not let me go!—you will not let me be 
torn from you! They will place me upon the rae 
—they will subject me to the torture—they wi 
put out my eyes—they will cut off my tengue— 
they will tear my flesh with red-hot pincerg———* 

“Q horror! she is going mad again-—mad!— 
mad!” shrieked Pauline, her own brain reeling with , 
delirium as she thus gave unguarded and BOGE 
trollable vent to her sige fear. 

“Mad! mad!" echoed Octayia, startin, to 
her feet like a body suddenly shire ae 
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tending her arms towards the three men, who were 
slowly advancing farther into the room, she cried, 
‘* Avaunt, wretches! I know ye but too well! Ye 
are the myrmidons of the Prinoe—ye are the same 
who slew the young princes in the Tower centuries 
ago—ye are gifted with immortal life that ye may 
wreak immortal injury—ye are fiends in human 
shape. Avaynt! avaunt!” 

And while the colour mounted to her cheeks, 
through the intensity of excitement, and her eyes 
glared with appalling wildness, and her bosom rose 
and fell with rapid convulsive heavings—or rather, 
stifled sobs—she stood in the midst of that apart- 
ment, her fine form drawn up to its full height, and 
her arms still extended with the air of a Pythoness 
looking into a terrible futurity. 

* Octavia—my beloved Octavia—calm yourself, I 
implore you!” exclaimed Pauline, stricken with a 
frightful remorse at the unguarded expressions to 
which she had given utterance with respect to her 
sister's mental affliction. 

“It is for you to calm yourself likewise, dear 
young lady,” said Mr. Page, taking her by one 
hand, while Julia caught hold of her by the other. 
“Pray compose yourself—be tranquil!” continued 
the ex-bagman, with an officiousness in his attempt 
at consolation which would have at once excited 
the suspicions of Pauline had she enjoyed the use 
of her discriminative powers at the moment. 

“'Yes—for heaven's sake tranquillise yourself!” 
said Mrs. Page; and as she and her husband both 
persisted in holding Pauline by the arms, under 
the semblance of administering solace and bestow- 
ing friendly attentions upon her, she was in fact 
retained a prisoner in their grasp. 

This was no doubt the signal previously agreed 
upon between the treacherous couple and the mad- 
doctor’s emissaries : for while Pauline was struggling 
to escape from the hold which they maintained 
upon her, the three men seized on Octavia and 
vegan dragging her from the room. 

“Let me go, I comman. you—let me go, I 
implore you!” exclaimed Pauline, with desperate 
efforts to escape from Page and his wife—while 
Octavia’s screams were suddenly hushed by one of 
the men placing his hand upon her mouth. 

“Yon will do yourself an injury, dear young lady 
~-pray be tranquil!” cried Page, forcing Pauline 
down into an arm-chair. 

The wretched girl beheld the ruffian gagging 
her unhappy sister as his two compauions forced 
her out of the room, despite the tremendous efforts 
which she made to escape from their power; then 
a sudden dizziness came over Pauline—everything 
disappeared from her view—eyery sound died away 
in her ears—and she fainted ! 

When she awoke to consciousness once more, it 
seemed as if she were slowly recovering from the 
effects of a hideous night-mare: but as her ideas 
gradually arranged themselves in her mind, a 
gathering wildness, mingled with terror, appeared 
upon her countenance;—and when she cast ber 
looks with an expression of hurried and anxious 
inquiry around, and saw Page and his wife bending 
over her—but beheld not the dear object whom 
those searching glances sought—ell the heart- 
rending realityef the previous scene burst upon 
her comprehension! Then, witha wild shriek, she 








started up—but staggered i y beneath 
the overwhelming weight of her dire afftietion;— 
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and, falling upon her knees, she extended her 
clasped hands towards Page, exclaiming, “Tell 
me, sir—tell me what they have done with my 
sister /” 

“Dear young lady, pray tranquillise yourself,” 
said the ex-bagman, “Look upon me and my 
wife—that is to say, Mrs. Page—as your sincere 
and devoted friends, who will see your sister's 
wrongs avenged-———” 

“But what have they done with her?—where is 
she gone?” demanded Pauline, springing up from 
her suppliant posture, and speaking with a petu- 
lance indicative of the most cruel suspense and 
nervous impatience. 

“TI am as ignorant as yourself, my dear Misa 
Clarendon, upon those points,” replied the ex- 
bagman. “Am I not, Mrs. P. ?” 

“Oh! then Octavia is torn away from me—and 
I am alone—alone!” cried the wretched, wretched 
Pauline, cutting short the answer which Julia was 
just commencing: and, falling back into the arm- 
chair, she covered her face with her hands and 
burst into an agony of weeping. 

Mr. and Mrs. Page proffered their hypocritical 
consolations: but the blow which had stricken the 
young maiden so suddenly and so heavily, was not 
to be mitigated in its effects by any words ot 
human solace, however sincere and however re- 
plete with sympathy that language might be. 
Therefore, although she suspected not for a single 
moment the treacherous part which her false friends 
had been playing, she refused all the consolatory 
suggestions which they pretended to offer her ¢ she 
would not listen to their proposal that she should 
pass the night at their house—she was equally 
peremptory in declining the offer that Julia made 
to remain and take care of her ;— but hastening up 
to her own chamber, she locked the door—and, 
finging herself more than half distracted upon the 
bed. gave way to all the violence of a grief which 
human language has no power to describe. 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVL 
AN LVENING AT CARLTOW HOUSE. 


A mont had elapsed since the occurrences related 
in the preceding chapter; and it was now the 
middle of smiling, warm, and sunny May. 

Once more must we conduct our readers to the 
private apartment of the Prince of Wales,—that 
apartment which he had not ceased to render ser- 
viceable to his intrigues and voluptuous enjoyments, 
although a wife now slept beneath the roof ot 
Carlton House. 

But into that chamber so luxuriously fitted up, 
and having the advantage ef the private staircase, 
—into that room embellished with equivocal pic- 
tures, we say, the footsteps of the Princess Caro- 
line had not yet penetrated. 

Their Royal Highneases still ostensibly occupied 
the same bed-chamber: that is to say, the Prince 
was wont to pass the night with his wife when he was 
not too tipsy to seek her presence there, or when 
he was not more agreeably engaged in his own pri- 
vate apartment. But as these occurrences happened 
somewhat frequently, it may be taken upon au 
average that his Royal Highness honoured the 
Princess with his company aboat four nights oust of 
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tne seven in every week that had as yet elapsed 
since the matrimonial knot was tied. His insulting 
neglect and cruel indifference had begun full early, 
and were increasing daily and hourly: but still the 
Princess complained not to kim! Nevertheless, 
she had a confidant to whom she unbosomed all 
hor thoughts ;—and that viper whom she thus un- 
consciously fostered in her bosom, was Lady Jersey. 

But we have not yet reached that point when it will 
be necessary for us to enter upon details so painful 
and incidents so heart-rending that we already 
tremble in anticipation of the tremendous task we 
have yet to fulfil. For the present we have to re- 
cord another of the manifold voluptuous diversions 
in which it so frequently pleased his Roya! High- 
ness to indulge. 

It was, then, as we have already stated, in the 
middle of the smiling month of May—and at about 
ten o'clock in the evening —that the Prince of Wales 
was engaged in the contemplation of a somewhat 
singular spectacle of which his private apartment 
was the scene. 

The heavy hangings were drawn over the win- 
dows—-the wax-candles were lighted—and the at- 
mosphere of the chamber was perfumed with the 
choice flowers that filled the porcelain vases. His 
Royal Highness, who had not long quitted the din- 
ner-table, was elegantly dressed in evening cos- 
tume: his countenance was flushed not only with 
drinking, but likewise by the exciting scene on 
which his eyes were gloatingly fixed. 

For on a tight-rope fastened across the room, at 
a distance of about threc feet from the floor, a 
trio of beauteous creatures were dancing in a style 
which combined all the fascinating graces of the 
art with the most exquisite refinement of sensual 
provocation. 

Through the gauzy dresses which the three 
charmers wore, the eye could almost trace and 
follow all the flowing outlines of those forms that 
were so admirable in their symmetry and so supple 
in all their movements. To the flexible grace of 
the swan’s neck might be added the coiling power 
of the serpent, as the attributes of the lovely 
shapes that glided floatingly over the gently yield- 
ing rope. Never was elegance of motion more 
enchantingly blended with the soft sensuousness of 
amorous looks, than in the performance of those 
three accomplished votaries of the Terpsichorean 
art: never was the classic poesy of flowing atti- 
tude more effectively warmed into voluptuousness, 
than when these dancers adapted the varying ex- 
pression of their ravishing countenances to the 
silent harmony of their movements. 

It was a species of physical coquetry appealing 
to the sense in every undulation of the form—in 
every gesture of the arms—in every step of the 
feet—in every glangg shot forth from the eyes— 
in every look ass ‘by the features—in every 
smile that shone sunnily upon the lips. Now, as 
if upborne by some invisible power, the exquisite 
forms floated airily along the rope which the clas- 
sically moulded feet appeared not to touch: now 
with slow, measured, and surpassingly gracefal 
curves and inflections of the body, the superb con- 
tours of the bust would be altogether revealed :-— 
and now the gradual rounding of the arms and 
their elevation over the head, would display to in- 
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having suddenly flashed forth glances of burning 
desire, would by degrees mitigate the brilliancy of 
their lightnings and melt into the warm and con- 
tinuous tenderness of an autumnal sunset,—ao 
that the looks which at first dazzled, penetrated, 
and bewildered, now inspired feelings of delicious 
rapture and sensuous softness. At the same time. 
perhaps, the lips would part in their moist redness, 
like a luscious fruit of the tropics, and slowly re- 
veal teeth of pearly purity, 

Then, again, the dancers would balance them- | 
selves with the points of their feet upon the rope; 
—those feet, so pliant and so yielding, stretched 
out, or rather downward, in such a manner that 
they seemed to form the unbroken and tapering 
continuation of the leg itself, without a joint: and 
in this attitude, the difficulty of maintaining which 
appeared to demand no additional effort, would 
they remain for upwards of a minute, throwing 
into their forms all the poetic grace of the Greek 
statues. Then, resuming their wavy, floating, 
flowing movements, they would Sustain such a per- 
fect uniformity of motion, attitude, and even look, 
that it appeared as if the two were but the 
shadows of the one. Thus, in a thousand little 
ways and with all the skill and artifice of that 
which we have above denominated a physical co- 
quetry, did those three syren-dancers detail as it 
were beauty after beauty, and display charm after 
charm, to the enraptured view of their royal spec- 
tator. 

And beautiful indeed were the females who thus 
exhibited their accomplishments and developed 
their fascinations in the presence of his Royal 
Highness. They were young—and, although not 
virtuous, had lost nothing of the first freshness 
of youth. No artificial hue gave that bloom to 
their cheeks: no cosmetic was needed to enhance 
the brilliant transparency and dazzling whiteness 
of their skin. Their flesh was firm and plump to 
the eye; their shapes depended not upon the com- 
pressure of the corset to mark the flowing outlines 
or sustain the well-developed contours, Mingled 
grace and voluptuousness, elegance and soft lubri- 
city, rendered them charming as dancers and 
desirable as women;~and the Prince, doubtless 
knowing beforehand how agreeable would be the | 
recreation which Germain had thus provided for 
him, was resolved to be alone in its enjoyment. 
None of his boon companions were therefore pre- 
sent at the enchanting spectacle: the royal profii- 
gate had it all to himself! 

For nearly an hour did the exhibition last,— 
broken by occasional intervals of repose on the 
part of the dancers, when they descended from the 
rope and partook of the champagne ‘which the 
Prince poured out for them with his own hand. 
Nor did he fail to bestow upon them the most 
fervid caresses, and manifest his appreciation of 
their exquisite beauty by means of tender dalliance 
and toyings. Then, when the performance was 
concluded and the three dancers were in reality 
unable to conceal their weariness any longer, the 
Prince made them draw lots to decide who should 
remain as his companion for the rest of the night. 
The delicate point being duly settled, the two 
unlucky ones took their leave of the Prince and | 
departed by means of the private stairosse; while 





effable advantage their finished proportions and | the fortunate young lady on whom the fot fell, re- | 
the ravishing baguty of the hands. Or the eyes, ! mained alone with his Royal Highness, 
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The Prince now rang the bell to give some 
orders to Germain ere he retired for the night: 
and in a few moments the discreet and faithful 
Frenchman made his appearance. 

“You will request the Countess of Jersey to 
inform her Royal Highness,” said the Prince, “that 
¥ shall be compelled to sit up until a very late hour 
for the purpose of examining a mass of papers 
‘ relative to the Duchy of Cornwall. Her Royal 
Highness will thence understand that I intend to 
remain in my own apartment to-night, You may 
now retire, Germain.” 

“May it please your Royal Highness,” said the 
valet, “a person who has been waiting for the last 
two hours, earnestly besought me to become the 
bearer of this note. I assured him that your 
Royal Highness was exceedingly occupied with 
important business——” 

“And so I have been,” exclaimed the Prince, 
| bestowing a smile upon the dancing-girl who was 
seated near him. “But where is this note ?—and 
who is the individual ?” 

Germain handed his royal master a sealed letter, 
—observing at the same time, “The gentleman 
declines giving his name, and is even careful to 
conceal his countenence as much as he can.” 

The Prince took the note and opened it in an 
idle, leisurely manner: but the instant that his 
eyes caught a glimpse of the signaturo, a serious 
expression seized as it were upon his features ;— 
and, with a degree of interest as absorbing as it 
was suddenly excited, he read the following lines :-— 





“Your Royal Highness will remember the solemn 
pledge which you gave me on a particular occasion,—a 
pledge to the effect that when the proper time should 
arrive, yeur Royal Highness would assist me inthe ac. 
complishment of that aim which can alune render life 
tolerable. May I therefore implore your Royal Highness 
to fulfil the promise so generously made?—and as my 
suspense is too acute to brook delay ere I receive from 
the lips of sour Royal Highnesga reiteration of that pro. 
mise, I humbly but earnestly beseech the favour of a tew 
moments’ audience this evening. 

“THE RESUSCITATED.” 


Having perused this note, the Prince tore it up 
into small pieces, which he threw under the grate. 
He then reflected profoundly for upwards of a 
minute,—deliberating within himself whether he 
should grant the interview solicited, or not. But 
suddenly resolving upon the affirmative course, he 
rose from his seat—apologised to the dancing-girl 
for being compelled to quit her for a little while— 
and hastened to the Red Drawing Room, where he 
was accustomed to receive visitors upon private 
business. Germain then proceeded to the waiting- 
room to conduct the stranger to the presence of 
his royal master; and in a few minutes a tall man, 
enveloped in a cloak (despite the warmth of the 
weather), and holding a large silk handkerchief u 
to his face, was introduced into the Red Drawing 
Room. 

Germain immediately retired ;—and the Prince, 
walking straight up to the visitor, said in a low and 
agitated tone, “Have you not acted most impru- 
dently, Mr. Ramsey, in coming hither ?” 

“TI hope that your Royal Highness will not frown 
upon me for the gragt liberty which I have taken,” 
observed the resuscitated criminal, withdrawipg the 
handkerchief which he had been holding up to his 
nose as if he were labouring under a violent cold? 
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“but Ihave only just returned to London, after 
an absence of more than two months from Eng- 
land———” 

“ Ah! you have been out of the country, then, ” 
exclaimed the Prince. “Why, in the name of 
heaven, did you not remain abroad altogether ?” 

“It was my original design to proceed to America 
and thence write to your Royal Highness to im- 
plore your generous though secret intervention 
with the Government in my behalf,” said Ramsey. 
“ But circumstances occurred at sea, which com- 
pelled me to return to England——” 

“ And what were those circumstances ?” de- 
manded the Prince, impatiently. “Let me know 
everything — explain your exact position—state 
what you have to fear, and what to hope—and 
then I shall be enabled to judge how far I can as- 
sist you. But do not over-rate my influence with 
the Government, Mr. Ramsey: for, if you know 
anything of the present state of parties and poli- 
cal interests in this country, you must be aware 
that the Prince of Wales,” added his Royal High- 
ness bitterly, “is a mere cypher in the estimation 
of the Ministry. Nevertheless,” he hastened to 
observe, “there may be ways and means of serving 
you: for what I cannot accomplish myself, I often 
achieve through the influence of those noblemen 
who enjoy the confidence of the Cabinet and are 
yet secretly devoted to me.” 

“J will explain as briefly as I can, the circum- 
stances which compelled me to return to England,” 
said Ramsey. 

The Prince flung himself upon a sofa, and 
ee to a chair, which the resuscitated criminal 
took. 

“ Proceed, then,” sail the heir-apparent. “I am 
prepared to listen attentively.” 

“It was in the early part of March,” continued 
Ramsey, “that I embarked at Liverpool on board 
a schooner, named the Fire-fiy, and bound for the 
United States. I was known on board as Mr. 
Gustavus Wakefield; and no one entertained the 
slightest suspicion that there was anything peculiar 
connected with my history. A montn elapsed, 
during which our course was delayed by tempes- 
tuous weather: but we were nearing the place of 
destination, when we came in collision with a 
pirate brig, called the Ituyal George All the crew 
of the Fire-fly were slain in the conflict, with the 
exception of a common sailor and myself; and we 
were taken prisoners by the pirates. This was the 
first occurrence so specially ominous to myself, 
which had taken place since I quitted Liverpool : 
for, lo and behold! in the persons of the two chiefs 
of the freebooters, I recognised a couple of scoun- 
drels with whom circumstances had made me ac- 
quainted in England.” 

“Then they were British pirates — eh?” ex- 
claimed the Prince, interrogatively. “And they 
had the consummate insolence to name their ship 
the Royal George? Did I not understand you that 
such was the case ?” 

“Your Royal Highness is correct,” responded 
the resuscitated criminal. “The real truth is that 
the two man to whom 1 have allnded, were com- 
promised in some of the details of the affair which 
threw me into the grasp of justice—and sent me to 
the scaffold,” added Ramsey, his voice suddenly 
sinking to a scarcely audible tone. “Joseph War- 

yon, better known to the world of crime by, the 
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name of the Magsman—and Stephen Price, noto- 
rious under the appellation of the Big Beggarman 
But your Royal Highness will pardon me,” 
cried Ramsey, abruptly checking himself, as he 
saw a sudden and remarkable change come ovor 
the countenance and the manner of the Prince: “I 
know that I ought not even to allude to such 
wretches in your presence—but the circumstances 
of my narrative constrained me thus to mention 
names well calculated to shock your ears——” 

“Do not pause to offer apologies, Mr. Ramsey,” 
exclaimed his Royal Highness, now recovering 
from the effects of the various disagreeable remi- 
niscences which the abrupt mention of the name of 
Joe Warren, alias the Magsman, had excited in 
his mind. “It is impossible to repress a fecling of 
disgust at the thought of such men——But pray 
continue your narrative. You were telling me that 
you recognised those two ruffians ;—and I suppose, 
therefore, that they recogniscd you also?” 

“They did, your Royal Highness,” returned 
Ramsey; “and I was compelled to implore and 
beseech them, almost on bended knees—but cer- 
tainly with tearful eyes—not to betray my tremend- 
ous secret.” 

“Did they menace you on that head?” asked the 
Prince. 

“No: on the contrary, they promised fairly 
enough,” observed the resuscitated: “but what 
reliance could I place in such miscreants ?” 

“Miscreants, indeed!” muttered the heir-ap- 
parent to himself. “Pray continue your history, 
sir,” he exclaimed aloud. “I presume that they 
compelled you to turn pirate ?” 

“ There was no leisure for such a proceeding on 
their part, may it please your Royal [ighness,” 
answered Ramsey: “for within a few hours after 
the freebooters had captured and sunk the Fire fty, 
one of his Majesty’s ships came insight. The Royal 
George ‘vainly endeavoured to escape from the 
British frigate ; and the result was that the pirates 
were captured by the Diana——” 

“The Diana!” echoed the Prince, instanta- 
neously recollectiug that this was the very same 
frigate in which Tim Meagles had been so uncere- 
moniously packed off out of the country. 

“That was the naine of his Majesty’s frigate on 
board of which I was transferred along with the 
rest,” answered Ramsey. “It was in virtue of a 
compact proposed hy the captain of the Diana, 
that the affair proved a bloodless one; and the 
only persons whom the captain regarded as pirates 
were Joseph Warren and Stephen Price. They 
were placed in irons, to be kept until the ship 
should return to England, in order t» take their 
trial according to the usual routine—the result of 
which will probably be——” 

“Their death at Execution Dock, I hope,” added 
the Prince abruptly. “The sooner such rascals 
are put out of the way, the better. But did you 
see on board the Diana any one bearing the name 
of Meagies ?” 

Certainly, may it please your Royal Highness,” 
answered Ramsey: “and it was in consequence of 
something which occurred relative to himeelf, that 
the Diana eventually put back to England.” 

“Explain the cireumstances,” said the Prince, 
wishing to see whether Meagies had proved at all 
communicative to his fellow-passengers on poard 
the Diana, 
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“About ten days after the incident with the 
pirates,” proceeded the resuscitated eriminal, “we 
were overtaken by a fast-sailing eryiser, just aa 
we were within sight of American land; and this 
vessel brought out despatches for the captain of 
the Diana, ordering him to return to England 
forthwith. It was well known on board that Mr, 
Meagles had been sent away in the first instance 
on account of some treasonable affairs in which he 
was supposed to have been implicated at home— 
at least such was the report,—and the original in- 
structions of the captain were to land him in 
Amcrica. But the counter-orders seamed to imply 
that he had either been pardoned, or that he was 
innocent of the matter charged against him: for 
the captain, after reading the despatches, told him 
that he need no longer consider himself a prisoner, 
and that he was to be taken back to his native 
land.” 

‘* Accursed Letitia Lade!” muttered the Prince 
to himself. “It was you, wretch as you are, that 
forced me into the necessity of pleading at the 
Home Office for the pardon of Meagies!” he added, 
in the same musing tone to himself, but still 
apostrophising the absent Amazon. ‘ 

“Did your Royal Highness make an observa. 
tion?” asked Ramsey, fancying that he heard the 
Prinée saying something. 

“Yes—no—nothing of importance,” replied the 
heir-apparent. “Were you and Meagles friendly 
during the voyage home ?” 

“J saw but little of him, your Royal Highness,” 
answered the resuscitated. “The truth is that I 
affected to be seriously indisposed, and was kindly 
accommodated with a cabin to myself, in which J 
remained almost constantly: for I need hardly 
remind your Royal Highness that I was in an in- 
cessant dread of either being recognised, or else of 
hearing something which might throw me into a 
confusion calculated to engender the strangest 
suspicions. Moreover, Meagles had so ingratiated 
himself with the officers of the ship, that even be- 
fore his pardon arrived, it seemed that he had 
been treated by them with the utmost considera- 
tion and attention,—dining at their mess—con- 
stantly in their company—smoking, drinking, sing- 
ing, and card-playing——” 

“ And after his pardon did overtake him, I sup- 
pose he was more sought after and caressed than 
ever?” said the Prince, interrogatively. “ But— 
to return entirely to your own affairs,” he added, 
without waiting for an answer, “did you escape 
recognition after all ?—or did those villains, Warren 
and his accomplice, betray you ?” -— 

“1 escaped recoguition—and they did not eat 
me,” replied Philip Ramsey. “ But when we all lan 
yesterday at Portsmouth, Joseph Warren took thé | 
opportunity to place his finger upon his lip anit | 
make mo a sign which was significant enough.” | 

«What did he mean?” demanded the Prmce, 

«J will explain myself to your Royal Highness” 
returned Ramsey. “ The principal witneskes against 
this Warren and Stephen Price relative to the 
destruction of the Fire-fly andthe murder of the 
crew, are myself and the sailor who, though seri- 
ously wounded in the fray, has since completely 
recovered. Itis true that a couple of Watren’s 
men, named Watkins and Bradley, have agreed 
to turn king’s evidence : but their testimony would 
Be to some extent suspicious, from the posi 
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tion they were in as officers of the pirate-ship. 
Therefore the evidence of myself and the man 
Paul Winnington, the surviving sailor of the Fire- 
fly, will be needed upon the trial. The captain of 
the Diana, believing me to be a respectable mer- 
chant, allowed me at once to come to London, on 
my solemn pledge to appear as a witness when the 
Admiralty Court shall require my presence ;—and 
Warren, doubtless having heard it whispered that 
such was the fact, gave me as we landed the signi- 
ficant look of which I have spoken and which ex- 
pressed the word ‘Beware’ as eloquently as a 
glance and gesture can possibly perform the part 
of the language of the tongue.” 

* And now whas do you propose to do, Mr. 
Ramsey ?—and what do you wish me to undertake 
in your behalf?” asked the heir-apparent. 

“My pardon, great Prince!—-my pardon!” ex- 
claimed the unhappy man, clasping his hands to- 
gether, while the big tear-drops rolled down his 
handsome though somewhat care-worn counte- 
nance, 

“But if you obtained it, would you show yourself 
boldly abroad again in the world?” demanded the 


* No—never—never !” hastily replied the resus- 
eitated. “But I should at least enjoy the assurance 
of personal safety, and not tremble at every sedrch- 
ing lookthat might accidentally be fixed upon me.” 

“ Are you afraid that even if you were recognised 
by any one who had known you formerly, such an 
fndividual would be stern, and harsh, and cruel 
enough to give you up to justice after all you have 
undergone?” 

*Yes—oh! yes—I am convinced of it!” ex- 
claimed Ramsey, with considerable excitement 
both in his tone and manner. “First, there is Sir 
Richard Stamford himself, who would show me no 
merey: then there is a certain nobleman of lofty 
rank and great wealth, who discovered, that I was 
the object of his wife’s tenderest and best affec- 
tions, and who indeed was the main cause of my 
abrupt departure from England—a course to which 
he urged me by means of the most terrible threats 
of vengeance.” 

“What! did this amour take place qfler your 
trial and-—” 

“And execution, your Royal Highness would 
add,” said Ramsey, in a low deep tone which was 
also penetrated with a slight accent of bitterness. 
“But no matter—I must make up my mind to 
adopt that one tremendous incident in my life as 
the date which closes one portion of my career 
and marks the opening of another, It is as it were 
the date of death and life !” 

*‘And a noble lady loved you since that fatal era 
in your existence ?” mused the Prince, without 
heeding the observations which the criminal had 
just made. “ But she was doubtless ignorant at the 
time——” 

“Oh! yes—she was ignorant then of my accursed 
fate!” exclaimed Ramsey. “And I was so happy 
in the enjoyment of her love—and she had con- 
sented to fly with me—yes, to leave her husband 
vor my sake——” 

“Your amour was deep) ed with romance, 
Mr. Ramsey,” ot.ctved r ahornin ‘ 

“Ah! it was indeed characterised by extra- 
Ordinary circumstances,” pursued the ‘orlminal; 
“and not the Jeast of all was the fact that this 
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high-born lady, so eminently beautiful and of svut 
impassioned temperament, came a virgin to my 
arms |” 

“ A virgin !” echoed the Prince. “I thought yon 
told me she was married to a nobleman who per- 
secuted you on her account.” 

“ And such is indeed the truth,” responded Ram- 
sey. “But although she had been married upwards 
of six years, she was still as innocent, pure, and 
chaste in body as she was fervid, impassioned, and 
glowing in mind.” 

You astonish me!” exclaimed the Prince. “Do 
I know this heroine of so strange a history ?” 

“Your Royal Highness knows her well,” an- 
swered Ramsey. “But I dare not say more upon 
the subject—— ” 

“Oh! how cruelly you have piqued my curiosity,” 
exclaimed the Prince. “I would give worlds to 
know who this lady is! Will you tell me her name? 
Ten thousand, thousand times do I swear not to 
betray your confidence—and I shall positively es- 
teem it a favour if you will comply with my request. 
I never in all my life experienced so vivid an in- 
terest in another person’s amour as in yours.” 

“If your Royal Highness commands me to re- 
veal this secret,” began Ramsey,—I have no al- 
ternative sg 

“Then Ido command you!” cried the Prince, 
every lineament of his countenance expressing the 
most lively curiosity. ‘“ Speak—tell me who was 
this marvellous beauty—this heroine of so romantic 
a history ?” 

“ But what opinion will your Royal Highness form 
of me, if I betray that noble lady?” said Ramsey 
still hesitating. 

“It is in the strictest confidence—and no harm 
can ensue,” rejoined the Prince. “ Come—tell me 
guickly—who was she ?” 

“ The Countess of Desborough,” answered 
Ramsey. 

“What !—the Countess of Desborough?” ex- 
claimed His Royal Highness, starting up from the 
sofa as if with the sudden influence of an electric 
shock. “Is it possible?—the proud, imperious, 
cruel, and prudish Eleanor of Desborough ?” 

“T have told your Royal Highness the truth,” 
responded Ramsey, somewhat amazed at the un- 
expected degree of excitement which the revelation 
of the noble lady’s name had produced upon the 
Prince, 

“ You astound me!—I am struck as with a con- 
sternation !” continued the heir-apparent, his looks 
verifying the words which he was uttering. “But, 
ah! now a light breaks in upon me~you have ex- 
plained the mystery which enveloped the domestic 
life of the Ear] and Countess of Desborough—the 
circumstance of their occupying separate chambers 
——Yes—I understand it all now—the miserable 
husband is impotent !” 

“That is the tremendous secret of the Des- 
boroughs,” observed Ramsey. “ But I implore 
your Royal Highness to place an eternal seal upon 
your lips— —” 

“Such an injunction is unnecessary, Mr. Ram- 
sey,” interrupted the Prince, still scarcely able to 
throw off the consterustion of amazement which 
had seized upon him. “ And so the brilliant Hieanor 
was your mistress—your paramour?” he continued 
ina tone, “ Well, methinks that you have 
trained her to a path which she has not since showr 
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any inexperience or hesitation in pursuing: for the 
last time I heard of her, was about a month or five 
weeks ago, when she was in company with a cer- 
tain Lord Florimel—a baby-faced, beardless, pretty 
young fellow, who was dressed for the nonce in 
feminine apparel.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Ramsey, with an accent 
of bitterness in his voice: then, almost immediately, 
he added with his usual tone and manner. “But of 
course I can be nothing to her now—unless it be 
an object of horror and loathing.” 

The Prince began to pace the room in a thought- 
ful mood: it was evident that some new idea, en- 
gendered by the discourse which had just taken 
place, was uppermost in his mind;—and he was 
deliberating how to give expression to it. 
followed him with his eyes; and in the breast of 
the resuscitated criminal arose a vague suspicion 
that the heir-upparent longed to break to him some 
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project which he nevertneless knew not precisely 
how to broach. 

At length the Prince stopped short suddenly 
within 2 couple of paces of the spot where Ramsey 
was seated ;—and, looking the resuscitated criminal 
full and even significantly in the face, he said, “Do 
you care for the Countess of Desborough now ?” 

A portion of the truth flashed in an instant to 
the comprehension of Ramsey: he saw that the 
heir-apparent had some design relative to the 
beautiful Countess, and that he wished to make 
him the agent and tool to carry it out. 

“1 care nothing for her ladyship now,” was a 
cordingly the reply given by the astute criminal. 

“ And I suppose that after what I have told you 
relative to her new amour—with Lord Florimel, I 
mean,” said the Prince, “ you wonld not be parti- 
cular how you even took a part against her ?” 

“I should certainly be well pleased to avenge 
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myself on her for her perfidy towards me,” returned 
Ramsey, the Prince’s question itself furnishing the 
cue to the answer which was sure to be most wel- 
come. 

“Now listen to me, Mr. Ramsey,” continued the 
heir-apparent,—* and I will reveal a cortain secret 
to your ears, as you have confided a secret to 
mine. Ina word, I love this haughty, beauteous, 
and impassioned Countess of Desborough : but she 
hates me! More than once has she been on the 
very verge of falling into my arms—-and accident 
has saved her! The measures which I have 
adopted to ensnare her, have rendered me the ob- 
ject of her aversion. That such is her feeling 
tawards me, I am well assured. To be avongod 
upon her, then—to gratify my own passion at th 
same time,—to humble her, and appease the desires 
which boil up like a lava-stream within me when- 
ever I suffer my imagination to gloat upon her 
image,—these are now the alms which I have in 
view, and which yourself ¢dn assist ino in carrying 
inte exccution.” 

“TJ am at the command of your Royal Lighness,” 
said Ramsey, scarcely able to conceal the delight 
which he experienced at thus finding himself taken 
as it were alike into the confidence and the service 
of the Prince. “ Your Royal Highness can restore 
me to comparative happiness, and at all events to 
certain security ;— and in return I will become your 
alave, for any purpose—no matter whether of ood 
or of evil.” 

“You pledge yourself, then, to aid me in the 
design which I have broached ?” said the Prince, 
his imagination now filled with a thousand vulup- 
tuous ideas relative to the beauteous Elcanor of 
Desborough. 

“I pledge myself, body and soul, to the service 
of your Royal Highness,” responded Ramsey. 

“Then let this be the compact between us,” re- 
jomed the Prince: “that when you, by means of 
any course of proceeding which you may think fit 
to adopt, ensure me the enjoyment of both love 
and vengeance with regard to the Countess of 
Desborough,—in that same hour, I say, shall the 
document containing your full pardon be placed in 
your hands. I will procure it to-morrow—and 
therefore the sooner you perform your part of the 
agreement, the more cheerfully shall I acquit my- 
self of méne.” 

“Bo it so, great Prince,” exclaimcd Ramscy: 
“the grass shall not grow under my feet.” 

The resuscitated criminal then took leave of the 
heir-apparent, and issued turth from Carlton House, 
enveloped in the ample cloak, with his hat slouch- 
ing over his countenance, and holding the silk 
pocket-handkerchief up to his mouth. 








Warren has got himself into again,—these are oc- 
currences which damp the pleasure that I should 
otherwise enjoy in such undiluted deliciousness 
when I think of my passion and my hatred—my 
love and my spite—my desire and my vengeance, 
in respoct tov thee, thou beautcous Eleanor! But 
let me not suffer gloomy presentiments and evil 
apprehensions to mar the joy which is in store for 
me. Meaglesy is powerless. he can do nothing 
against me. While those documents were within 
his reach, he could sting me with the venom of a 
viper: now all the efforts of his malignity will not 
be more galling than the bite of a gnat. And as 
for this Warren—well, what does he know ?—what 
ean he do?—what can he say? That his wife has 
been my paramour——Alh! the Enghsh public are 
so accustomed to hear such tales concerning their 
future King, that they cease to experience sur- 
prise—and they know fall well that L do not care a 
dann for their displeasure.” 

Having arrived at this very satisfactory conclu- 
sion, the heir-apparent to the British throne sud~ 
denly remembered that the daticlng-girl was wait- 
ing for him in his own private apartment ;—and he 
accordingly proceeded thither, to gratify in the 
arms of the Terpsichorean yotary those desires 
which had been so excited by the idea and the 
hope of speedily possessing the Countess of Des- 
borough, 


CHAPTER CLXXXVII. 
THE CONVERSATION, 


Ir was on tho day following the incidents just 
related, and at about two o’elock in the afternoon, 
that we shall find the Duchess of Devonshire 
alighting from her carriage at the mansion of the 
Earl and Countess of Desborough in Berkeley 
Square. 

Rleanor was at home: indeed, she was seated 
alone in the drawing-room at the moment when 
her friend Georgiana was announced. 

“ft is quite an age vince I have seen you, my 
dearest Eleanor,” said the Duchess, warmly press- 
ing the hand of the charming Countess. “ Four 
or five weeks—anud you have been all the time at 
Stamford Manor——” 

“It is indeed five weeks since we last met,” ob- 
served Eleanor : “and by-the-bye, my dear, Geor- 
giana, 1 must give you a scolding for the serious 
manner in which you might have suffered me to be 
compromised ——” 

“Oh! I recollect now,” exclaimed hor Grace, 


“© haughty, cruel, and imperious Countess of | bursting out into as merry a laugh as the restric. 


Desborough!” exclaimed the Prince aloud, the 
moment the door of the apartment had closed be- 
hind Philip Ramsey: “the hour of vengeance 
approaches! Thou shalt yield thyself up to my 


tions of ctiquctte would possibly allow. “That 
affair in Chancery Lane — with Miss Planta- 
gencet——” 

“Your scrape-grace cousin Lord Florimel,” in. 


embraces—I will revelin thy charms—and then, | terrupted the Countess of Desborough, with a 


when I have drank to satiaty of the cup of bliss | 


rather serious look. “Do you know, Georgiana, 


which thou shalt fill for me, I will spurn thee fromm | that it was too bad of you?” 


me as the paramour of a wretch who had passed 


“My dear friend, there was no opportunity for 


throngh the hands of the common hangman! This | me to give you a hint—especially before that hor- 
will be a glorious vengeance, Eleanor—a glorious | ribie character Lady Lade—— 


vengeance !” cried the Prince, rubbing his hands 


« Amd yot you yourself introduced Lord Florinel 


gieefally. “But, ah! the retura of that fellow | to me as Miss Plantagenot,” said Eleanor, still pra. 
Meagles — and tne scrape which this scoundrel | sesving a tone of remonstrance; “and I am of 
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course certain that you were well aware who it 
rpally was all the time.” 

“Yes—but at that moment I did not know that 

ady Lade was in the secret,” returned the 

uchess, “However, I admit that it was impru- 
dent and foolish on my part: but really I did it 
more a3 a joke than with any other motive—and 
ou are well aware, dear Eleanor, that I could not 
ve had a sinister or malignant reason with re- 
gard to yourself. Ilove you too well, as my best 
and dearest friend, to injure a hair of your head,” 
added the geucrous-hearted though gay, giddy, 
and profligate Duchess. 

“¥ believe you, Georpiana,” said Eleanor, taking 
her friend's hand and pressing it warmly. “ Any- 
thing more, then, that 1 may remark upon the sub- 
ject will not be in anger: indecd, that is a scuti- 
ment which I have not entertained allalong. It 
was merely a little annoyance—-nothing more. But 
figure to yourself the embarrassments into which 
the incident plunged me, when I assure you that, 
fully bolioving the beautiful and well-behaved Miss 
Plantagenct to be preciscly what she chose to re- 
present herself, I innocently and ingenuously made 
her my companion in a visit to the serious-iminded, 
secluded, and retiremeut-loving Marchioness of 
Bellenden. The Marchioness, you know, is a par- 
ticular friend of miue; and I respect as much as I 
love and esteem her. Not for worlds, then, would 
Thave been the instrument of carrying vesatiou, 
scandal, and annoyance into her house. But, be- 
hold! some evil spirit must have prompted me to 
take the false Miss Plantagenet with me to Bellen- 
den Priory on that occasion; and the same un- 
lucky train of circumstances Ied to the exposure of 
the cheat-———” 

“T suppose that the Marchioness of Bellonden 
was horrified,” exgiammed Georgiana, laughing 
heartily. “But she could not have imagined that 
you had knowingly aud wilfully taken a disvuined 
lover to her house ?” 

“Fortunately an explanation had already been 
given showing how Mins Plantageuct—or rather 
Lord Florimel—became my companion,” continued 
Lady Desborough: “but that explanation had 
likewise revealed to the Marchioness the fact that 
the young nobleman had shared Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
bed at the house in Chancery Lane. Thus, although 
1 was completely exoncrated, the reputation of 
Mrs. Fitzherbort was as totally sacrificed in the 
esteem of Lady Bellenden.” 

“But her ladyship, with her retired habits and 
truly Christian charity, will not make the delicate 
incident # topic of conversation elsewhere 2?” ob- 
served the Duchess interrogatively. 

“ Assuredly not,” answered tie Countess. “Be- 
sides, she was too much alarmed at the exposure 
which took place in her own drawiug-roam not to 
be anxious to hush it up as fully as possible. 
There is a young lady of the name of Foster stay- 
ing with her; and this charming girl—for lovely 
and amiable she assuredly is—was once thrown in 
Lord Florimel’s way in some mauner that left no 
very agreeable impression upon her mind. Ac- 
cordingly, upon entering the room where your 
Bcapegrace cousin and myself were seated with the 
Marchioness, that young lady instantaneously re. 
cognised him and proclaimed who he was, His 
lordship fled from the apartment in a state of con- 
fusion and dismay which you can perhaps more 
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readily conceive than I can describe: but in pre- 
cipitating himself down the stairs—-for a headlong 
flight it assuredly must have been—his foot slipped 
and he fell with a violent concussion againat a 
porcelain vase or some such ornament. He was 
taken up senseless—and Lam bound to declare that 
the Marchioness, suddenly forgetting all her re- 
sentment, was profoundly afdicted at an aceldent 
which we all at first believed to have proved fatal. 
Without alarming the household, we raised i 





in 
our arms—bore him between us into the room 
whence he had just befure fied so precipitately— 
and bestowed upon him all the attentions which 
our fears in his behalf could possibly suggest. He 
rallied in a short time: but it was evident that his 
reason was temporarily—if not altogether—im- 
paired. Nevertheless, our grief at the accident 
was mitigated on finding that it had not proved 
fatal upon the spot.” 

“ And then, I suppose, came the question of what 
you were to do with him?” said the Duchess of 
Devonshire inquiringly. 

“ Precisely so,” responded Eleanor. “The Mar- 
chioness began to perceive all the inconvenience 
and the probable seandal that might arise from 
giving the injured nobleman an asylum beneath her 
roof;—and it was therefore suggested by myself 
that his lordship should be removed ag speedily 
and also as privately as possible to his own resi- 
dence in Piecadilly. But then arose the embarrass- 
ing question, how was he to be conveyed thither ? 
Hf LI took him in my carriage, his servants would 
naturally conceive the most injurious suspicions 
relative to mysclf;—and if the Marchioness sent 
him in her own carriage, her own domestics ac- 
companying the vehicle could not fail to learn who 
the disguised invalid was. In either case the moat 
unpleasant impressions would be made concerning 
the Marchioness or myself.” 

“It was indeed a bewildering affair—a perfect 
dilemma,’ observed the Duchess of Devonshire, 
« And how did you extricate yourselves from the 
difficulty at last?” 

“The Marchioness resolved to take two of her 
servants into her confidence and explain to them 
that the young nobleman, after assuming female 
apparel in pursuance of some silly freak, had im- 
posed alike upon herself and me, In fine,” added 
the Countess of Desborough, “Lady Bellenden 
bade me return home and leave her to manage the 
atYairin the best way she could. J called upon her 
next day and found that she had contrived to ex- 
tricate herself from the perplexity in a way suffi- 
cicntly satisfactory to herself: for in order that 
Lord Florimel’s domestics shonid not ascertain at 
whose house their master had met with the acei- 
dent while disguised in female apparel, the Mar- 
chioness had him removed to the abode of her own 
medical man, to whom she sent a note explaining 
the cireumstauces of the case.” 

“ Admirably contrived !” exclaimed the Duchess, 
“I presume that you are aware that the young 
scapegrace has quitted London for a few weeks 
and repaired to the sea-side?” 

“No—I had not learut this cirqoumstance,” ob- 
served Eleanor. “1 suppose that, on recovering 
from the effects of the accident, he wag recom- 
mended to seek a change of air?” 

“Something of that kind does he tell mo ina 
note which 1 received from hima few days ago, 

® 
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and which is dated from Dover,” said the Duchess. 
“He states that a slight injury which he had sus- 
tained from a fall compelled him to repair to the 
sea-side to recruit his strength. Have you seen 
your friend the Marchioness of Bellenden lately ?” 
inquired the Duchess, merely for the sake of con- 
tinuing the discourse, in which there was a sudden 
panse after the previous observation. 

“No—the Marchioness has left London for a 
short time,” returned Eleanor. “I believe that her 
jlaw-suit which is now verging upon its close, has 
compelled her to visit some provincial places where 
she expects to glean valuable information in sid of 
her cause. But I remember,” added the Countess, 
laughing, “that I was to give you a scolding, 
Georgiana, for wilfully and wickedly placing me in 
such an awkward predicament with your scape- 
grace cousin.” 

“My dearest friend,” exclaimed the Duchess, 
likewise smiling, but rather with a sly significancy 
than a positive gaiety, “if you never find yourself 
in a more perplexing or perilous dilemma than that 
‘one, you will indeed have reason to congratulate 
your good fortunes. The romantic adventure in 
which you were involved with my cousin Gabriel is 
nothing when compared with an incident that hap- 
pened to me some time ago at the very country- 
seat which you have lately purchased.” 

* What! at Stamford Manor do you mean?” 
cried the Lady Desborough. “I never heard of 
your being there.” 

“And yet I passed a night within its walls about 
eight or ten weeks ago,” continued the Duchess: 
“and I had a companion with me—one of the 
handsomest gallants of the age-——” 

“Ah! a light breaks in upon me!” interrupted 
Eleanor. “ But is it possible that you were the 
lady who visited the Manor one evening with the 
Prince ?” 

“Such is the fact, my dear friend,” responded 
the Duchess, smiling. “I do not fear to make you 
my confidant. Indeed, I have already confessed 
to you, upon a previous occasion, that there has 
existed a certain intimacy between myself and his 
Royal Highness--whom, by the bye, I have ceased 
to look upon with any favourable sentiment since 
his cruel and heartless conduct to our poor friend 
Fitzherbert, Bot how came you to learn that the 
Prince and a lady passed the night at Stamford 
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“From the old couple who were in charge of the 
house when the Earl and myself first went to in- 
spect it,” answered the Countess. “They were 
full of the visit which his Royal Highness paid the 
Manor; and I can assure you, my dear Georgiana, 
that they were not sparing in the compliments 
{ which they lavished upon your beauty.” 

“JY am much obliged to them,” said the magnifi- 
cent Duchess, smiling complacently as she turned 
her head for a moment to catch a glimpse of her 
splendid countenance in the nearest mirror. “ But 
I hope that they did not suspect who I was?” 
she observed, with a sudden manifestation of 
anxiety. 

“They entertained vot the falntest idea of the 
truth in that respect,” answered the Countess. 
* But how came you to incur the risk of so seriously 
pompromising yourself?” 

“{ will narrate to you the whole ady: my 
dear Eleanor, réturned the Duchess; “and you will 
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then see that there was one little episode in it fer 
more perplexing, extraordinary, and romantic 
than yoar affair with the disguised Lord Florimet. 
But, by the bye,” exclaimed Georgiana, as the 
sudden thought struck her, “did that worthy old 
couple at Stamford Manor ever tell you anything 
relative to a ghost which was alleged to have been 
seen at the house on the very evening of the visit 
of his Royal Highness and myself?” 

“A ghost!” ejaculated the Countess, laughing. 
“No—I never was favoured with any tale of that 
nature, But I recollect, now you mention the cir- 
cumstance, that old Mrs. Bryan one day com- 
menced an anecdote of the kind in the presence of 
the Earl and myself; and his lordship cut her 
short by a request that no silly narratives of ap- 
paritions might ever be circulated in his household. 
I was therefore deprived of the exciting pleasure 
of hearing Mrs. Bryan’s ghost story,” added the 
beauteous Eleanor, still smiling gaily. 

“Then you shall enjoy that pleasure now, my 
dear friend,” rejoined the Duchess of Devonshire, 
continuing the discourse in the same semi-jocular 
and chatty strain. “But first I must tell you how 
the Prince and myself happened to be benighted 
and to take refuge at Stamford Manor. Some 
weeks ago I Jet you into the secret of all that had 
occurred relative to poor Octavia Clarendon. 
Well, you know that when she suddenly lost the 
use of her reason on visiting the Prince at Carl- 
ton House, his Royal Highness sent for me and I 
conveyed her to my villa in Buckinghamshire. 
The Prince, being greatly alarmed on her account, 
and feeling uneasy lest proper precautions should 
not be adopted to prevent her from escaping and 
making her wrongs public, followed me next morn- 
ing to the villa. There he passed the rest of that 
day—but without seeing Octavia, whom I had al- 
ready placed under the care of the discreet and 
trustworthy Dr. Clarges, Having assured himself 
that every necessary measure had been adopted to 
meet the distressing emergency, the Prince re- 
solved to return to town in the evening; and he 
insisted that I should become his travelling-com- 
panion. As we were passing along the road in the 
vicinage of Stamford Manor, the carriage broke 
down : and, haying learnt from a peasant who was 
journeying that way at the moment, that we might 
no doubt obtain an asylum at the Manor, which was 
merely occupied by an old couple charged with 
the care of it, the Prince persuaded me to act 
upon the suggestion. The Prince’s servants were 
accordingly left to patch up the carriage as well 
as they could and take it back to Aylesbury, with 
instructions to get it repaired during the night and 
call for us early in the morning atthe Manor. A 
short walk brought us to the front door of that 
mansion; and an asylum did we accordingly ob- 
tain. Now it happened that a certain Mr. and 
Mrs. Page were there at the time, on business con- 
nected with Sir Richard Stamford; and of this 
Mr, Page the Prince had some knowledge. In the 
course of conversation Mr. Page related to us that 
very ghost-story with which Mrs. Bryan was no 
doubt anxious to regale your ears when the Earl, 
as you just now informed me, cut short her old- 
womanish garrolity. The substance of the story 
was that while Mr. mid Mrs, Page were occupied 
in the library of the mansion, they were suddenly 
visited by the apparition of that notorious oriminal, 
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‘he Countess of Mesborough gave a convulsive 
start—while a ghastly, a hideous pallor seized upon 
her countenance: but her lips, that had suddenly 
become of an ashy hue, were compressed with a 
clenching tightness, as if to keep back the scream 
that rose to the very tip of her tongue. 

“Heavens! what is the matter?” exclaimed the 
Duchess of Devonshire, literally bounding from her 
seat and catching her friend by the hand. “ What 
ails you, my dearest Eleanor ?—what ails you?” 

“Nothing—a transitory indisposition—but it is 
gone,” faultered the Countess, with a superhuman 
struggle to stifle the menaced outburst of agonised 
feelings which naturally accompanied the torturing 
reminiscences so abruptly awakened in her soul. 
“Pray proceed, Georgiana — pray proceed,” she 
murmured, with quivering lip, while her whole frame 
still trembled like an aspen-leaf. 

“Eleanor, in the name of all our friendship, what 
means this emotion ?” demanded the Duchess. 
“You are not a child to be terrified by a ghost- 
story, which in the sequel will prove to have been 
nothing supernatural after all;—and you have not 
been seized with the sudden indisposition which 
you alleged as the means of tranquillising my fears 
concerning you. Tell me, then—tell me —~” 

“Oh! my beloved friend,” exclaimed the Coun- 
tess, now bursting into that flood of anguished 
weeping which would no longer be restrained; “ I 
ain very, very unhappy !’—and she threw herself 
upon the bosom of the Duchess. 

“Compose your feelings, Eleanor—give not way 
to this dreadful grief!’ said the generous-hearted 
Georgiana, in a tone of the most tender solace. 
“There! let me wipe those streaming eyes, as if I 
were your sister—for you know that I love you as 
well as if you were my sister. Giddy, dissipated, 
frail as I may be, Eleanor,” added the Duchess in 
a@ voice full of a touching pathos, “I entertain 
nothing but the kindest feelings towards you.” 

“I know it, Georgiana—I know it,” murmured 
the unhappy Countess, embracing her friend with 
the warmth of deepest gratitude: then, disengaging 
herself gently from Georgiana’s arms, she wiped 
the tears from her countenance, saying in a firmer 
| tone, “ Yes—I am unhappy—very unhappy: but 
| the time has now come,—accident has pointed it 

out—ciroumstances have indicated it,—when I 

must make a confidant of you.” 

“What! have you other secrets that weigh upon 
| your mind, my poor Eleanor, in addition to the one 
| tremendous sorrow that you revealed to me a few 

months ago ?”-—and the looks of the Duchess, as 

she thus spoke, were full of mingled sympathy and 
curiosity. 

Oh! yes—I have other secrets of a fearful 
nature—secreta which at times convulse my heart 
with a mortal anguish,” exclaimed the Countess 

' of Desborough, in a tone of concentrated bitter- 
ness, “But proceed with your narrative first, my 
dear Georgiana: tell me all that you have to 

| narrate—and then I will pour forth my sorrows 
into your sympathising bosom.” 

“But wherefore ask me to return to a history 
which has become dull and even absurd in com- 
parison with the tale of those afflictions which I 
am so anxious to hear from your lips?” demanded 
Georgians. 
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“JT have my reasons for the request which I have 
just made,” responded Eleanor. “Continue your 
narrative, then, my dear friend—omit not a single 
detail—abridge not one particular;—and you will 
presently comprehend the motives which influence 
me in beseeching this favour at your hands.” 

“Be it as you say, Eleanor,” remarked the 
Duchess, utterly at a loss to imagine how the his- 
tory of her adventures at Stamford Manor gould 
have any possible connexion with the woes of her 
friend. 

By this time the Countess had regained a certain 
tranquillity of demeanour,—although the colour 
still remained absent from her cheeks of delicate 
olive complexion, and her bosom was every now 
and then convulsed with a stifled sob. 





CHAPTER CLXXXVIIL 


TLE BEP-ROOM SCENT AT STAMFORD MANOR. 


“T was telling you, my dear Eleanor,” continued 
the Duchess of Devonshire, “that a certain Mr. 
and Mrs. Page whom we found at the Manor, were 
full of the belief that they had seen the apparition 
of Philip Ramsey, the Aylesbury banker, who suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law some months 
ago at Newgate. Of course neither his Royal 
Highness nor myself put any faith in the tale,— 
ascribing the circumstance to the fevered or per- 
haps affrighted imaginations of two persons in 
whose minds the awful tragedy connected with the 
Manor was doubtless uppermost. Mr. Page, who 
possessed an inordinate love of hearing himself 
talk, entered elaborately upon the alleged occur- 
rence, and even described with peculiar minuteness 
every feature of Ramsey's countenance. He, in- 
deed, was one of the witnesses against that person 
—or at all events in some manner instrumental in 
bringing him to justice,—and he therefore knew 
his personal appearance well. It seemed that 
Ramsey was a very handsome young man, as the 
newspapers reported at the time: he was eight- 
and-twenty—tall and well-made—with a Grecian 
countenance—fine dark eyes —splendid teeth—and 
an olive complexion, a little more dusky than your 

own, dear Eleanor.” 

“Go on, Georgiana—go on,” said the Countess, 
with the petulance of a nervousness torturingly 
poignant. 

“This Mr. Page of whom I have been speaking,” 
continued the Duchess, “not only described Ram- 
sey’s appearance with the minuteness arising’ from 
a personal knowledge of the man—but he likewise 
produced a portrait of the original.” 

“ A portrait?” ejaculated Eleanor, to whose mind 
flashed the incident of that picture which was 
painted by George Woodfall, and the exhibition of 
which had revealed simultaneously to her husband 
and herself the real name and character of the 
guest whom he was entertaining and she was loving 
as Gustavus Wakefield, 

“Yes — a miniature portrait,” returned the 
Duchess, in answer to Lady Desborough’s ejacula- 
tory question. “It appeared that some one had 
found it between the mattresses in a bed-room; 
and it is therefore probable, that the picture had 
been given by the criminal to Lady Stamford, who, 
you may remember, was his paramour, The 
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Prinee and myself both examined the portrait; 





and it corresponded in every respect with the de- 
scription which Mr. Page had previously given of 


Philip Ramsey. ‘What a handsome young man he 
must have been ® thought Ito myself at the time; 
and I remember remarking that the noblest instead 
ofthe guiltiest feelings appeared to be stamped 
upon his brow. But how profoundly you sighed 
at that moment, Eleanor?—and now the colour is 
comifg and going upon your cheeks a dozen times 
in a moment ?” : 

“Do not heed my looks—uor regard my man- 
ner,” said the Countess. “ You shall know all pre- 
sently—and then you will understand everything 
which now appears mysterious and unaccountable 
in my conduct. Proceed, dearest Georgiana— 
proceed, I implore you.” 

“Y am now approaching the grand climax in 
my narrative,” resumed the Duchess of Devonshire, 
after gazing for a few moinents upon her fricnd 
with an expression of earnest curiosity and deep 
interest. “Having duly examined the miniature 
portrait and passed our observations upon it, his 
Royal [ighness and myself retired to the chamber 
which had been prepared for our reception. It 
was the second room on tho left-hand side of the 
long corridor——” 

“The very chamber in which, a3 I have been 
told, Lady Stamford breathed her last,” interjected 
the Countess of Desborough. “It has a dressing- 
room opening from one extremity, and a bath-room 
from the other.” 

“The same,” rejoined the Duchess. ‘“ Well, to 
that apartment were we escortcd by Mra. Paye, 
whose proffered services I rejected: for there wus 
something bold, forward, and coarse in the woman’s 
manner which I did not at alladmire. LT accor. 
ingly dismissed her at once; and the Prince re-~ 
tired to the dressing-room while I performed iny 
own unaided night-toilette in the bed-chamber. 
Presently his Royal Highness re-appeared in a 
dressing-gown which Mr. Paye’s attention had 
doubtless provided; and he began to pay me some 
of those honied compliments which he knows sv 
well how to lavish upon his favourites, when a 
strange noise startled us abruptly. We listened— 
the door of the bath-room opened-—und a man 
appeared upon the threshold. Great heavens! 
what did I see? One glance was sufficicnt—a 
scream burst from my iips—and I threw mysclt 
into the arms of the Prince ;—for the countenayce 
which had just met my affrighted looks was that 
which the miniature had already so faithfully im- 
pressed upon my memory! In aword, tho criminal 
Philip Ramsey was there—io that chamber—beture 
the eyes of myself and his Koyal Highness.” 

“The criminal Philip Ramscy !” murmured Elea- 
nor, mechanically repeating the words which the 
Duchess had already used so frequently in the 
course of her narrative, aud the mention of which 
pierced each time like a dagger into the heart 
and passed like a searing-iron over the brain of the 
wretched Lady Desborough. ' 

“What is it that dixtresses you thus profoundly, 
my dearest friend?” inquired Georgiana. “1s it 
Possible that Mr. Ramscy was known to you—that 
You experienced any interest in his behalf +~” 

“Proceed, proceed,” ex¢laimed Eleanor, almost 
wildly, “T again implore you nof to question me 
wat your narrative is concluded, 1t is eryel-—oh! 
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it is cruel to force me to renew the same prayer #0 
often.” 

“T would not wilfully afflict you, Eleanor,” said 
the Duchess, in a tone of gentle remonstrance ;-— 
“aud therefore your reproof is undeserved. But 
so long ag I remain ignorant of the cayse of your 
surrow, lam unable to regulate the terms of my 
narrative in such a manner as to avoid touching 
that teusely drawn chord which evidently vibrates 
to your very heart’s core.” 

“Pardon me, dear Georgiana, for any hasty or 
unkind expression on my part,’ said the Countess, 
pressing her friend’s hand to her lips,—“and con- 
tinue your history without reference to the emo- 
tious which it eacites in my bosom. You were 
telling me how he—Philip Ramsey,”’—and the 
beauteous Eleanor pronounced the name with a 
shudder,—“ appeared to yourself and the Prince 
upon the threshold of the bath-room, What fol- 
lowed next?” 

“ ffis Royal Highness,” resumed Georgiana, 
* was as profoundly and as fully struck as I was by 
the marvellous resemblance which the individual 
bore to the miuiature we had previously seen : but, 
most instantaneously recovering his pre»seneo of 
mind, the Prince demanded of the intruder who he 
was. Then the wretched man fell at our feet and 
nade tous the astounding revelation that he was 
indeed none other than the self-s une Philip Ram- 
sey whom all the world believed to have suffered 
death for his crimes. In deep, low, but earnest 
Whispers—ias if he were afraid that even the very 
echoes would thunder forth his name and the cir- 
cumstanees of his resuscitation—did he explain 
evough to convinee us that he was no iinpostor in 
a drama where imposture would have been so 
wondrous. No—he was not decciving us: he was 
the real, identical Philip Ramsey who had been the 
subject of Page’s fears and of our discourse that 
very evening. Sharply, augrily, and suspiciously 
did the Prince question him, ~but also spealing in 
a low and subdued tone ;—while J, bewildered and 
ainazed, aud fechog asit I were walking ina dream, 
had scurcely presence of mind sutficient to wrap 
around ime the shawl which his Royal Highness 
threw over my half-naked form. At length Lf also 
began to question the miserable being who had 
fallen upon bis kaces before us;—but uy queries 
were swayed by & profound terror which I could 
not control. There was something dreadful in 
finding onesclf face to face with a man who had 
risen as it were from the grave—who had passed 
through the hands of the public executioner— 
whose body had been folded in the embrace of 
Death—and who was nevertheless there, a living, 
breathins, wvving, senticnt being still!” 

“Horror! horror!” groaned Eleanor, clasping 
her hands (ogether, while her countenance became 
more ghasuy in its unearthly pallor than even 
when the first meniion of Ramsey's name on this 
occasion had chased all the vital coluuring from 
beneath the pure bistre shade of her transparent 
skin. “But ga on-——go on, Georgiana!” she ex- 
claiaed suddenly, and with a tromendous effort to 
subdue the ayouising emotions that were raging in 
her breast. 

“1 sce that | must make as speedy an end of my 
narrative as possible,” said the Duchess of Devon 
shire, whose curiosity atid surprise were enhaneed 
ty an aluost intolerable degree, “The converga- 
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tion whten tonk place between the resuscitated 
errminal on the one hand and the Prince and my- 
aelt on the other, was fraught with a fearful—a 
terrible interest. He explained to us in a few 
tapid but awfully thrilling words how he had been 
handed over to a suryeon for dissection—how the 
vital spark had flickered and flamed up again—how 
he had fled from the abode of the medical man— 
and how he had found an asylum in some place 
which he would not name. Then he iuformed us 
that a feeling of morid curic ity had induced hita 
to revisit the scene of his fatal ainour with the self- 
murdered wife of Sir Richard Stamfourd,-- and be 
said that, having perceived the startling effect 
which his appearance in the library had produced 
upon the Pages, he had sought refoye in the bed- 
chamber where Lady Stamford had surrendered 
up her breath. There it was his intention io re- 
main until all was quiet in the house, when he 
proposed to steal forth and take his departure 
thence, For, well aware of the influence of super- 
stitious fears upon the mind, he fancied that of all 
the rooms in the Manor that in which the deceased 
lady died was the very one which would be the last 
to be used by the inmates of the dwelling. It 
likewiso appeared that when he suddenly heard 
the door open and persons enter that apartment, — 


meaning the Prince and inyself, escorted by Mrs. | 


Page,—he had only just time to conceal himself in 
the bath-room;— and when he found that the 
chamber was to be occupied for the night, he had 
resolved to come forth and throw himself upon our 
mercy. Such was the substance of his explana- 
tions ;—and when they were completed, the Prince 
commanded him to leave the room at once. Then 
did a sudden change come over the man’s counte- 
nance ;—and he said, wilh a malicious significancy, 

From the conversation which I have ere now over- 
heard, I learnt acho this lady is,—pointing to me; 
—and if I experience harsit treatment at your 


that lay upon it like a weight of leid—the other 


urging her to conceal her amour with Ramsey as 
if it were a flagrant and damning ertme which she 
had committed. But when she thought how sweet 
—Oh! how sweet it would be to receive sympathy 
from the Jips of a dear and valued friend,—-when 
she likewise reflected that the secret would be 
perfectly safe in the kecping of that frieid,—and 
when she remembered how often she had felt the 
pining want of a confidant into whose bosom she 
could pour forth the feod of her woes now so 
painfully pent-up in her overcharged breast,—she 
resolved to hesitate no longer, 

“My dear Georgiana,” she said, taking the hand 
of the Duchess, in whose countenance she looked 
with a mingled expression of shame and affliction, 
wounded pride and despair,—* you will pity me— 
Oh! you will pity me, when you learn the sad truth 
which [ have now to reveal. Your narrative was 
romantic and strange: mine is fraught with a wild 
and terrible interest. For it was in this house that 
Philip Ramsey found an asylam—and I—my God! 
—-I became his victim? Now do you comprehend 
me ?”’ 

And the corrugated eye-brows, quivering lips, 
and convul:ing bosom of the wretched Lady Des- 
boronch evinced the most ineffable anguish. 

“Great heavens! is this possible ?” exclaimed the 
: Duchess, totally unprepared for so tremendous a 

revolation. 

“Tt is possible !~it has happened !—it is true!” 
cried the Countess, in a voice of despair ;——“ and 
what is worse—Oh! ten thousgnd times worse— 
my hasband is acquainted with the whole hideous 
circumstances I’ 

“ Unhappy Eleanor!” exclaimed the Duchess: 
then, throwing her arms round her friend’s neck, 
the generous-hearted Georgiana said all she could 
to comfort her. 

‘““Ah! I was not wrong when I trusted in your 


hands, all England shall know that the Duchess of | friondship,” sobbed the Countess, as she wept bit- 


Devonshire passed the night at Stamford Manor 
with the Prince of Wales’—This announcemcut 
eonvineed his Royal Highness in a moment that, 
for my sake even more than his own, was it re- 
quisite to come to terms with the resuscitated 
criminal; and the Prince accordingly adopted a 
more conciliatory tone and demeanour towards 
him. Yn fine, he exacted a pledge trom his Royal 
Highness that when a suitable opportunity should 
occur, and a sufficient interval shoald have elapsed 
for the impression of his crimes to have subsided 
in the public mind, the Prince would wise his in- 
fluence in the proper quarter to obtain for him a 
full pardon. These conditions, which Ramsey 
imposed, were assented to by the Piince;—and the 
resuscitated then took his departure, We must 
suppose that he escaped without notice or moles- 
tation from the house, inasmuch as on the follow- 
ing morning no sign nor word on the purt of the 
Pages afforded the least ground for suspecting the 
contrary was the case. The Prince’s private 
travelling-carriage came to fetch us at the hour 
commanded on the preceding night;—and thus 
ended the romantic adventure of Stamford Manor.” 

There was a long pause, during which the Coun- 
tess of Desborough remained absorbed in the 
est reverie. She was rent by two antazonistia 

elings,—the one prompting her to disburden 
ner mind without delay of the tremendous secret 


terly upon the bosom of the Duchess. “I knew 
that you would not despise me for my niisfortune 
—that you would not loathe me on account of this 
crowniny infamy which has become my wretched, 
wretched fate! No—no—you can feel for me— 
you can sympathise with me—you can console me! 
The secret of my married Hfe was already revealed 
to you; and you were aware that I was pure and 
chaste in body, though my imagination was foul 
and corrupt with the cravings, and longings, and 
furious desires that were devouring me. Then 
came that man,—came at a time when all the 
fiercest wants of my nature had been aggravated 
into the famished yearnings of the strongest séen- 
suality, by the tantalising and unaccomplished 
wooings of the Prince, The man came, I sdy,— 
came under a fictitious name, and with a plausible 
tale of suffering, and friendlessness, and sorrow 
upon his tongue. I pitied him:—ke becdthe our 
guest—we wero thrown much together—and you 
can judge, because you have seen him, whether his 
masculine beauty was not well—too well caléu- 
lated to win my heart. In a short titme—yea, even 
in a few days—I loved him to madness— 

tion; aud I surrendered myself fall will mee Dh f 
too willingly to his arms. Fora brief space dtd this 
delicious dream of paradise endure—dril then it was 
suddenly dissipated by the rudest that ever 
broke with appalling violence apoy thé calm still- | 
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ness of s summer's eve. An artist whom my hus- 
band had patronised brought a picture to exhibit 
~—and that picture was the portrait of Philip Ram- 
sey! Oh! what words can be found to describe the 
agony that seized upon meallina moment? The 
collected tortures of ten thousand racks would have 
been a comparative elysium. How 1 survived that 
terrible day, I know not!” 

“And what followed?” inquired the Duchess, 
profoundly interested in this strange narrative. 

“Ramsey's immediate exile to America—and my 
husband’s forgiveness generously vouchsafed to- 
wards myself,” responded the Countess of Des- 
borough, 

“ And do you love him still—I mean that man ?” 

asked the Duchess. 
+ “Love him!” cried Eleanor, with the sudden 
start and changing manner of a disdainful as- 
tonishment: then with the words hissing through 
her ashy lips, she added in a tone of indescribable 
bitterness, amounting almost to a ferocious hatred, 
“J abhor and detest him.” 

* And since he quitted England you have heard 
nothing of him ?—he has not sought to communi- 
cate with you?” said the Duchess, inquiringly. 

“ God forbid?” ejaculated Eleanor. “I hope he 
is dead—~and yet I am not naturally ungenerous 
nor cruelly inclined.” 

“You will pardon me for asking one more ques- 
tion.” said Georgiana, with some litfle degree of 
hesitation. “Have you not endeavotred to console 
yourself with another lover ?” 

«“ No—on my soul no /” exclaimed the Countess, 
the blood now rushing back to her cheeks. “ There 

was a time,” she continued more calmly and slowly, 
“when I experienced towards my husband sen- 
timents that bordered even upon aversion: but if 
he were guilty of a wrong towards me in making 
ine his wife, the outrage which my amour consti- 
tuted towards himself was ten thousand times more 
flagrant. Our positions therefore changed; and 
instead of it being for me to pardon, ‘twas for me 
to implore his forgiveness. And that forgiveness 
he gave even before it was sought: spontaneously 
it flowed from his really generous and lofty soul. 
Think you, then, Georgiana, that I am ungrateful 
for such conduct as this?—think you that I would 
prove an ingrate for so much noble-mindedness 
evinced towards myself? No—Oh! no—it were 
impossible! Ihave learnt to restrain my desires 
—to put acurb upon the longings of an ardent 
temperament—and to do my duty as a wife. There- 
fore was it that I felt annoyed and vexed when your 
thoughtlessness might have so seriously compro- 
mised me with Lord Florimel.” 

“But was it not strange that the Earl should 
have become the purchaser of Stamford Manor?” 
inquired the Duchess,—“ knowing, as he must have 
done, that it was a scene s# peculiarly associated 
with the misdeeds of Philip Ramsey ?” 

“He was already in treaty for the property be- 
fore the tremendous exposure took place,” an- 
swered the Countess: “and he had even paid a 
deposit as an earnest of the bargain. After the 
fatal very, he consulted me upon the subject, 
and offered to fuityo the transaction. Bat I was 
anxious to give him a proof of that sufength of 
mind which should regulate and influence my future 
actions; and J therefore not only urged him to 
somplete the business, but so soon as it wes con- 
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cluded I was the first to propose that we shoul 
visit our new property.” 

In this manner did the Duchess of Devonshire 
and the Countess of Desborough continue to dis- 
course upon the various subjects that engrossed 
their interest ;—- and after having remained for 
nearly three hours with her friend, the brilliant 
Georgiana took her leave. 

Not ten minutes had elapsed from the moment 
that her Grace’s carriage drove away from the 
door, when a servant entered the apartment, bear- 
ing aletter. Having presented it to the Countess, 
the footman retired, and Eleanor, whom the inci- 
dent had aroused from a reverie of deep and pain- 
ful thought, glanced at the superscription. 

Were it possible for an arrow suddenly to tra- 
verse the brain, inflicting only a poignant torture 
without killing its victim upon the spot, we might 
readily conceive its effect to be that which the first 
glimpse of the handwriting of this letter’s address 
produced upon Lady Desborough. She started 
violently —she was thrilled with the spasm of a 
mortal terror that shot through her entire frame 
from the crown of her head to the soles of her 
feet. 

Then, as if suspense were worse than even the 
realization of the appalling suspicion that had 
flashed up into vivid vitality ia her mind, she tore 
the letter franticly open. But one glance at its 
contents was sufficient: her fingers relaxed their 
hold upon the paper—her brain was seized with a 
sudden reeling —her sight became dizzy — and, 
covering her face with her hands, she groaned 
murmuringly, “My God! my God! what will be- 
come of me ?” 


ID 


CHAPTER CLXXXIX. 
THE EEDNITED FRIENDS. 


We must now introduce our readers to the abode 
of Lady Lade in King Street, St. James’s. 

It was in the evening of the same day on which 
the incidents just related took place, and the 
Amazon was seated in her dining-room, with her 
old friend and paramour Tim Meagles. The 
dessert and wine were upon the table: but they re- 
mained almost entirely untouched—for the couple, 
thus reunited, were fully absorbed in the discus- 
sion of the many topics which interested them. 

The beautiful huntress was now apparelled in 
widow's weeds. Her magnificent hair no longer 
fell in a thousand ringlets over her shoulders: it 
was arranged in the simple style suitable to her 
mourning garb, and was nearly altogether con- 
cealed by the snowy cap which she was compelled 
to wear. The sable dress set of her fine shape to 
& somewhat less advantage than the male attire 
which was wont to develop her well-formed limbs 
in a manner so comparatively undisguised and ex- 
citing: but stil the admirer of the sex who had 
never seen her in her Amazonian garb, would not 
have been very willing to admit that she could pos- 
sibly have improved by any change of raiment that 
appearance which she presented in her costume of 
widowhood. For the fashion of the day allowed 
the body of the dress to be so low and open in 
front that it revealed the luxuriant richness of that 
bast which the tight-Atting frock-coat had oon- 
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cealed altogether; and those who were wont to 
admire the superb slope of her shoulders, could 
now contemplate their dazzling whiteness into the 


Although the impressions were still fresh and 
vivid which had been made upon her by Sir John 
Lade’s sudden death, and which had fastened upon 
her mind when the tidings of that event were con- 
veyed to her in the gponging-house,—and although 
her present discourse with Tim Meagles was of a 
grave and serious nature,—yet was there a certain 
roguish archness in the expression of her features 
which contrasted singularly enough with the 
mourning cap that imprisoned her handsome 
countenance. This charming wickedness of look 


stance could banish completely from her full red 
lips. 
er friend and companion Tim Meagles was but 

little altered in personal appearance; his coun- 

tenance was slightly weather-beaten—and that was 

the only visible effect his voyage had produced upon 
him. He was ‘dressed in precisely the same dash- 

ing style which has already been made so familiar 

to our readers,—the sporting coat, the white coré 

daroys, the lapping waistcoat, and the top-boots, 
His auburn whiskers were as well curled as ever, 
‘and perhaps a trifle larger; and his bright red 
hair was parted with that studied negligence which 
threw its wavy masses up in such a manner as to 
give an advantageous elongation to the appear~ 


had became so habitual to her that she could not} ance of the head. His linen was sernpalonsly 


possibly divest herself of it, even if she had tried: 
it dashed from her magnificent dark eyes—glowed 
upon her carnation chaeks—and shone in the half. 
Saal of thought or circum- 


dlean: his neckerchief was tied with characteristic 
fastidiousness ;—and across his hat upon the side- 
board lay the almost inseparable riding-whip. 

But the countenance of Tim Meagles wore a 


? i 


omen : . . 
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gravity of expression that might almost be termed 
ominous. Nor was this to be wondered at: for on 
arriving in London on the previous evening, he 
had received from Letitia Lade a full account of 
all that had transpired during his absence. She had 
told him how she had discovered that the Prince 
was the author of his expatriation, and how his 
lodgings had been ransacked and the important 
documents taken away: she freely explained 
to him how she had visited his Royal High- 
ness and become the partner of his bed ip 
order to regain possession of the papers;—and she 
likewise made him acquainted with the manner in 
which the heir-apparent had once more recovered 
those documents, and how he had warned and 
menaced herself with regard to the consequences 
of any future molestation which she might offer 
him. 

Already smarting under the cruel and ingrate 
treatment which he had received from the Prince, 
and arriving in London with a burning desire for 
revenge, Meagles was not likely to feel his spirits 
raised by the details of Lady Lade’s narrative. He 
had built his plans upon the hope of finding the 
papers secure and safe in the possession of the 


Amazon, whom he knew to be well aware of the |: 


place where he was wont to keep them at his 
lodgings: but this hope was destroyed by the re- 
cital which, on his return to London, he heard 
from her lips. 

This narrative, as we have above stated, was 
given on the evening previous to that oh which we 
now introduce our readers to Lady Letitia’s abode. 
Meagles had returned to his lodgings in Jermyn 
Street, where Mrs. Piggleberry wentinto hysterics 
of joy at beholding him again. Her first floor had 
never been let. since he was forced to leave Eng- 
land; and he therefore resumed possession of the 
apartments. His property was all safe in Mrs. 
Piggleberry’s care: the Amazon had taken charge 
of his horses during his absence ;—and the vulatile 
Wasp, who was likewise rejoiced to welcome his 
master safe back again, returned to his service. 
Lady Lade’s purse was open to him;—and thus in 
many respects we find our friend Tim restored tu the 
same position which he occupied when the Prince's 
treachery sent him all on a sudden out of the 
country. 

During the morning after the night of his arrival 
in London, he had called at the lodgings which 
Melmoth and his family occupied in Westminster 
when he firat knew them: but the faint hupe that 
he had entertained of hearing some tidings in that 
quarter relative to the fate of the working-man, 
his wife, and children, was disappointed. He was 
therefore ignorant whether Melmoth had succeeded 
in effecting hia eacape on that memorable night 
‘when he committed himself to the mercy of the 
Thames off Woolwich, or whether he had perished 
in the endeavour to avoid expatriation. He had 
likewise called at Mra. Brace’s establishment in 
Pall Mall to make inquiries concerning Rose 
Foster, whose image had over remained uppermost 
in his mind: but his queries experienced naught 
save abrupt eold negatives. Then, in the 
afternoon, 1 484 repaired to the abode of Lady 
Lade, with whota he had promised to dine;—and 
we therefore now behold the reunited couple sit- 
ting together over the almost untaated dessert, and 
disounsir yr the various topics arising frou past oc- 
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currences, especially those which the Amazon's 
history of the preceding evening had developed. 

“ And thus,” observed Meagiles, after a long 
pause, “every one of our grand hopes has been 
knocked down and annihilated.” 

“It would seem so, Tim,” replied the widow: 
then, smiling outright for the first time that even- 
ing, she said archly, “Fate has determined that 
you are not to be a Duke, and that I am there- 
fore never to be a Duchess.” 

“ Aud all through the accursed treachery, ingra- 
titude, and perfidy of that scoundrel Prince,” 
added Meagles, bitterly. 

“Is your rancour so absorbing that you could 
not even give me some other hope, Jim,” said 
Lady Lady, the sunny smile still lingering upon 
her lips,—“even though you cannot make me a 
Duchess ?” 

“My dear Letitia, you are an excellent friend 
to me,” answered Meayles; “and [ ought to do any- 
thing and everything I can to please you. But you 
will admit that neither of us can be in a humour to 
discuss future plans, unless it be the mode of carry- 
ing out that vengeance which we are both deter- 
mined to wreak upon the Prince.” 

“And yet you must give me one asgurance, 
Tim,” said the widow, looking absolutely enchant- 
ing as she spoke. “TL intend to wear this garb,” 
she added, glancing down at her mourning dress, 
“precisely one year, as a@ mark of respect to the 
memory of a man whu was too good to such a 
worthless, ungrateful wife as I proved towards 
him. But at the expiration of that time-——” 

“You and I will be made one,” responded Mea- 
gles, touched by the devotion of this woman who 
was rich and imdependent, but who with all her 
faults remaimed faithful to her affection for him, 
altered though his prospects were. 

“hat assurance is all that I require, Tim,” she 
observed: “and in the meantime 1 intend that we 
shall be upon the best possible behaviour with re- 
gard to each other-~excellent friends, and nothing 
more. Now, you understand what I mean,” she 
added, with an arch smile and a deepening of the 
carnation upon her cheeks, “I am a singular, 
wayward, eccentric creature ; and I have resolved 
to remain more faithful to Sir John’s memory for 
a year after his death, than ever I was during any 
one single weck of his life-time. That is my phan- 
tasy: or rather, itis my way of showing as much 
gratitude as I can for all the kindnesses he heaped 
upon me. Perhaps there is also a slight tinge of 
remorse in the matter——But never mind {” she 
exclaimed, suddenly interrupting herself, while a 
tear glistenod in her eye, like a rain-drop upon 4 
sloe in the suno-shine. “You comprehend my 
meaning—and it shall be an agreement between 
us, Tim--shall it not ?” 

“To be sure, my beauty—since you wish it,” re- 
turned Meagles, patting the cheek down which that 
pearly tear was now alowly traoing its way like 
ulother rain-drop over a peach of the deepest ver- 
meil dye. 

“ Now, is thia the way you commence the per- 
forinance of your part of the agreement?” she 
exclaimed, laughing with something like that joy- 
ousness of tone which used to sound like a blythe 
harmony in Meagles’ ears. “But I am really 
serious, Tins,” she observed, her manner suddenly 
becoming grave, and even determined: “ and 
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therefore nothing more than a kiss at meeting and 
another at parting until the expiration of the year. 
And then--—” 

“ And then—what?” asked Meagles, recovering 
somewhat of his own former gaiety, as he looked 
with a aly significance into the depths of the wi- 
dow’s splendid black eyes. 

“ And then—anything you choose,” she answered, 
drawing back her chair to avoid another patting of 
the cheek which her companion seemed inclined to 
bestow upon her. 

“Well, my beauty,” he said, laughing, “ you shall 
rule me in all things: for, as I just now observed, 
you have been a good and kind friend to me—and 
absence has not made you forget me.” 

And as Meagles gaye utterance to these words, 
he inwardly vowed to renounce all idea of seeking 
any more after Rose Foster: for he could not fecl 
otherwise than touched by the conduct of Lady 
Lade towards him. Nevertheless, as he came to 
that resolve, he could not help heaving a sigh at 
the sacrifice he was thus making to a sense of gra- 
titude: for he had never experienced towards the 
Amazon any other feeling than that of friendship 
mingled with the attachment which belongs to a 
sensual fruition. 

“You sigh, Tim,” she observed. “Have you 
anything upon your mind with which [am unac- 
quainted ?” 

“ Nothing, I can assure you,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly forcing himself to seem cheerful. “ But 
all these matters with which you ave acquainted, 
are enough to drive a fellow wild with vexation. 
To think that some few months ago—weeks I may 
say—the Prince was so completely in our power ;— 
and now he is thoroughly out of our clutches. 
Because ali the secrets which we know of, are use- 
less as weapons to wield against him, without the 
documentary evidence to support the verbal asser- 
tion of those facts.” 

“ What course, then, do you propose to adopt ?” 
inquired the Amazon: “for revenged upon him 
we must and will be, even if we gain no really solid 
and substantial advantage. What do you think of 
making use of the Marquis of Saint Croix, who, 
as I told you last night, cannot obtain a single 
shilling from the Prince, and who has been dunning 
hin, at my instigation, for some weeks past?” 

“But how can we make any use of him beyond 
what you have already done in that respect?” 
asked Meagles. 

.“ Persuade him to publish a pamphlet containing 
a full statement of his case,” replied the widow. 

“Well, we may do that,” said her companion: 
“but I want a far more substantial revenge—a re- 
venge which shall proceed directly, and not indi- 
rectly from ourselves, and which the Prince never- 
theless could not adopt as a pretext for punishing 
us 1) 








“Watch all his movements, Tim,” suggested 
Lady Lade; “and depend upon it, you will find 
him out in some prank the cirewnstances of which 
We may turn to our own purposes. Who knowa 
but that we might once more get him into our 
power >” 
“True! The. advice is excellent,” observed 
Meagles. “From what you told ine last night and 
from tae inquiries which {was enabled to make 
this morning, it is pretty clear that he and his wife, 
the Prinpess, are already on queer terms with each 
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other. Such at least is the ourrent rumour, 
founded on little incidents that have oozed out 
even from the innermost privacy of Carlton 
House ;—and the report is pretty well confirmed 
by what a friend of mine who is connected with 
the Opera, and whom I accidently met this mora- 
ing, confidentially whispered in my ear.” 

“To what effect was his communication?” in- 
quired the widow. 

“ That the Prince had three of the new dancing- 
girls at Carlton House last night,” returned Mea-+ 
gles; “and one of them remained with him until 
the morning. It is therefore pretty evident that 
he is still pursuing the old game.” 

“ And hence the greater encouragement for you 
to adopt the course which I have suggested, and 
keep a watch upon his movements and proceedings 
so far as you can,” observed Lady Lade. “You 
are so well acquainted with his habits and pur- 





| suits—the faces of all the frequenters of Carlton 


House are so familiar to you—and you are so 
quick at drawing the most important deductions 
from the slightest incidents, that you could scarcely 
fail to discover, sooner or later, something that may 
be turned to our advantage. What do you really 
think of my suygestion ?” 

“The longer 1 reflect upon it, the better I am 
pleased with it,” rejoined Meagies. “Come, we 
will give up moping and desponding, Letitia,” he 
exclaimed, a sudden brightness overspreading his 
countenance; “and we will drink success to our 
scheines. Here, my beauty—pledye me in a bum- 
per.” 

And Meugles, having filled two glasses. with 
clarct, handed one to his fair companion. 

“Well, 1 cannot refuse to pledge you in that 
toast, Tun,” she observed, with a smile ;—and the 
next moment her empty glass was set down upon 
the table. 

* Now perhaps you will take a weed, my harum- 
scarum ?” said Meagles, presenting his cigar-case, 

“No -- not until my year’s mourning shall have 
expired, Tit,” answered the widow. “You must 
tempt me into nothing wrong, you know,” she 
added, with a laugh which revealed the two rows of 
large but splendid teeth. 

“And in order to avoid leading you into temp- 
tation, my beauty,” suid Meagles, rising from his 
chair, “1 will take a stroll while I smoke my cigar. 
lt is now eight o'clock,” he observed, after con- 
sulting his watch ;—“and [ will this very night 
commeuce operations with a ramble about the 
vieinage of Carlton House for an hour or so.” 

“You will return to supper, Tim ?” said the 
widow, as he took up his hat to depart. 

“ Assuredly, my charmer,” responded Meagles; 
— “aud Lleave my whip as the security for my 
return.” 

Then, stepping close up to the Amazon, he threw 
his arms round her neck and imprinted a kiss upon 
her moist red mouth. 

“Hey-dey! what does this mean ?” she cried, af. 
fecting an angry look, as she arranged the cap 
which the abruptaess of the proceeding had some- 
what disturbed. 

“id you not promise a kiss at meeting and an- 
other at parting on every occasion” demanded 
Meagles, laughing with all the joyousness of former 
times. 

“Oh! that is the interpretation you put upon me 
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words—eh, Master Tim?” exclaimed the lady, her | cident that had just occurred to other subjects, 
own hilarious tones now echoing the merriment of | Meagles had soon ceased to devote any particular 
her friend. “Weil, I suppose I must suffer you to | attention to the appearance of the disguized one;— 
have your own way in dha? respect, at all events. | and he was pondering upon the generous character 
And now take yourself off without farther delay— | of the profligate Amazon and the winning beauty 
so that you may return all the earlier to enjoy | of the amiable Rose Foster, when the rapid advance 
your sup ” of footsteps struck upon his ear. All that line of 

“ And likewise the kiss at meeting again,” added | pathway which skirted the railings of the enclosure, 
Meagles, still laughing as he quitted the room. was enveloped in total darkness—for the evening, 

Then, having lighted his cigar in the hall, he | though warm, was cloudy and starless, and the few 
sallied forth upon his evening ramble. thinly scattered oil-lamps facing the house on the 
other side of the Mall reached not with their in- 
efficient beams even half across the several avenues 
of trees, 

On hearing the footsteps approach, their rapid 
tread instantaneously brought back the incident of 
the cloaked figure to the mind of Meagles ;—and 
concealing in his hand the lighted end of the cigar, 
he sat down upon a bench placed against the trunk 
of a tree, his person being thereby absorbed as it 
were in the deepest of the deep shades which ob- 
scured the avenue. For one of those vague and 
unaccountable impulses of curiosity which amount 
almost to a presentiment, had now seized upon him ; 
and his attention being re-awakened in respect to 
the individual whom he only knew by the name of 
Gustavus Wakefield, he resolved to take note of his 
proceedings. 

Scarcely had he stationed himself under the tree, 
when a form, darker than the darkness, passed 
rapidly by ;—and the shape of the figure was suffi- 
ciently discernible to enable Meagles to identify 
it with the one he had previously seen. In less 
than a minute the rapid footsteps suddenly ceased ; 
and the sounds of voices, low and murmuring, 
reached the ears of Meagies. 

“The mysterious Mr. Wakefield has an appoint- 
ment, doubtless,” thought Tim within himself; “and 
he has just, encountered the person whom he came 
here to meet. But, Ah! they are approaching this 
way !” 

Such was indeed the case, as the footsteps now 
announced: but the voices had altogether ceased. 
Meagles slipped behind the tree in order to keep 
watch with the greater certainty of being un- 
observed ;—and in a few moments the cloaked one, 
accompanied by the person who had just joined 
him, came and seated themselves upon the very 
bench which Meagles had the instant before aban- 
doned. 

They now began to speak again—and Tim dis- 
covered that the pseudo Mr. Gustavus Wakefield's 
companion was a female. , 

“You received my note—and you have kept th 
appointment which I gave you,” said Rameey, in a 
low whispering tone, but which was perfectly audible 
to the listener stationed behind the tree. 

“Yos—I received your note-—and I have come 
to the appointment,” responded the Countess of 
Desborough— for she it was: and the voice in 
which she spoke was marked with the unnatural 
calmness that evinced a terrible inward struggle 
to subdue an outburst of painful—perhaps ago- 
nising emotions. “But wherefore have you sought 
to disturb my peace—you, for whom I have already 
suffered so much ?” 

“Then am 1 to understand that everything is 
at an end between us,” demanded Ramsey,—“ and 
Ga a maa aint deeply as you onde loved 
me 












































CHAPTER CXC. 
A SCENE IN A DARK AVENUE. 


Taxina the nearest cut to St. James’s Park, and 
enjoying his havannah with a more than ordinary 
zest,—for his spirits had risen almost to their 
former tone, now that he had adopted some settled 
proceeding with regard to the Prince, —~ Tim 
Meagiles entered the long avenue shaded by trees 
and generally known as the Mall. He walked up 
and down three or four times in front of Carlton 
House, and looked wistfully up at the windows 
blazing with light, as if he would have given some 
of the best years of his existence to be enabled to 
catch a glimpse of what was passing within that 
palatial residence 

Suddenly a man, of tall stature, enveloped in a 
cloak and with his hat drawn over his countenance, 
hurried past ;—and it instantaneously struck Mea- 
gies that the figure, just as it now appeared in its 
disguise, was not unknown to him. The light of a 
lamp in front of Carlton House had enabled him to 
observe how carefully the individual was wrapped 
up in that capacious mantle, and how studiously 
the face was concealed by the hat: a moment after- 
wards and the ran had disappeared from his view, 
plunging as it were into the obscurity of the adja- 
cent avenue. So hurriedly had the individual 
passed that he had not appeared to notice Meagles 
at all. 

For a few moments Tim stopped short—took the 
cigar from his mouth—and murmured to himself, 
“ Where on earth have I seen that figure before ?” 
Then, with the vividness of an inspiration, did it 
flash to his memory that he had beheld the in- 
dividnal on board the Diana frigate. 

“Yes—it is the same—Mr. Gustavus Wakefield, 
the merchant,” he said to himself, as the remem- 
brance struck him ;-—“ the individual who came on 
board from the pirate-ship, along with Joe Warren 
and Stephen Pricc, and who is to be a witness 
against those fellows! Well, I never once caught 
a glimpse of his countenance all the time he was 
on board the Diana. There is something strange 
and mysterions about him ;—else wherefore should 
he have remained in such strict seclusion in his 
cabin at sea? and why, on a warm evening like 
this, should he go about enveloped in that huge 
cloak? It is singular—very singular !” 

And having thus mused upon the matter, Tim 
Meagles replaced the cigar between his lips and 
mechanically struck into the avonue in the same 
direction which Philip Ramsey—for he indeed it 
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“Suffice it for you to know that I repent bit- 
terly, bitterly of the past,” returned Eleanor, in a 
profound tone,—“and that if you have any regard 
for my happiness you will bring this interview to 
as speedy a termination as possible.” 

“Your words, haughty and cruel lady, afford the 
fullest and completest explanation which it is pos- 
sible for you to give with regard to the t 
state of your feelings towards me. How changed, 
then,” continued Ramsey, in a tone which rather 
partook of spiteful upbraiding than of gentle re- 
monstrance,—“how changed, then, has become 
the once leving and yielding Countess of Des- 
borough” 

“Hush! breathe not my name, I implore you!” 
interrupted the lady, in a voice full of terror and 
anguish. “We may be overheard—listeners may 
approach stealthily through the deep obscurity of 
this avenue-———” 

“There is no danger of that,” said Ramgey. 
“Let us continue to speak ina low tone and with 
as little excitement as possible; and the sounds of 
any approaching footsteps will convey their own 
warning to our ears. I was observing, then, that 
the once adoring and tender lady who was ready 
to abandon home, husband, rank, station, and 
everything, for the nan to whom she had pledged 
her love, is now so changed that she even grudges 
him an interview of a few minutes,—she who was 
wont to think that even hours passed away too 
rapidly when spent with me !” 

“ Alas{ you know it is not my fault,” said the 
Countess, in a trembling tone, “if fearful circum- 
atances occurred to cast a blight upon that love 
which I do not deny having devoted to you.” 

“ And had you never learnt that the false Gus- 
tavus Wakeficld was the resuscitated criminal 
Philip Ramsey,” observed the man, with a horrible 
bitterness in his accents, whisperingly low though 
they were, “you would have continued to love on 
to the end?” 

* Your words fill me with a dread which is almost 
overwhclming,” said the Countess, her voice broken 
yy half-strangling gasps and convulsions of terror. 
“My God! if we were overheard? What would 
become of you? —what would the world think of 
me ?” 

“TI care but little what may happen to myself,” 
returned Ramsey, affecting a deep despondency 
of tone,—-“ now that you have annihilated all the 
fond hopes which I had ventured to build up during 
my absence.” » 

“ Hopes!” ejaculated the Countess, in accents 
full of alarm. ‘“ What hopes could you have con- 
ceived ?—and wherefore have you returned to 
England? Do you not dread my husband’s wrath, 
should he discover that you have thus acted in 
contravention of his commands ?” 

“Your husband will not dare to give publicity 
to a narrative that must expose his wife’s shame 
while inflicting ruin upon me,” answered Ramsey ; 
* and I was an idiot at the time to suffer my fears 
#0 far to prevail over my reason and common 
Sense, as to drive me into that banishment which 
the Earl of Desborough enjoined as the sole con- 
dition of his forbearance.” 

“Bat should my husband happen to encounter 
you,” said the lady, “he might adopt in a sudden 
peroxyam of rage that extreme course which in his 
calmer momenta he wouki doubtless deplore.” 
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“T thank you for your advice,” observed Ram 
sey, in a cold tone: “but you will permit me to be 
the best judge of my own actions. Nevertheless,” 
he immediately added, with the sudden assumption 
of a kinder tone, “I do not wish to speak harshly 
to yon. Just now you appeared astonished and 
incredulous that I should have cherished any hope 
with regard to you: but I had a firmer faith and a 
stronger reliance in woman’s love than the result 
has justified. I flattered myself that if your heart 
were really mine, no possible circumstances could 
have altered the state of your affections—no human 
influence could have converted that love into 
hatred. I thought that you would have become 
my guardian genius and my good angel—pitying 
me for the past, and aiding me in my endeavour 
to make all possible atonement by my conduct in 
future. I had buoyed myself up with the idea thas 
your love would rise superior to all earthly influ. 
ences, no matter how terrible they might have 
proved. But I have been mistaken;— and the 
very tone in which you addressed me when we met 
ere now, and the recoil which youtmade from my 
outstretched arms, convinced me ina moment that 
Thad nothing to expect or anticipate of all the 
bright visions which imagination had conjured up 
while away.” 

“You speak as if you at least still entertained 
generous feelings towards me,” murmured the 
Countess. “ Be truly generous, then—and let this 
interview cease at once. gor I will not hesitate to 
declare that it is painful—very painful to me! Be. 
sides, the forgiveness of a noble-hearted husband 
imposes upon me certain duties which I would not 
violate.” 

“TI perceive by your tone that I have indeed be- 
come an object of dread aversion to the woman 
who once loved me so enthusiastically, and whom 
I still love so devotedly,” said Ramsey, throwing 
into his accents a tremulous pathos so well simu- 
lated that the Countess could not for a single 
moment suspect its sincerity. “You ask me to be 
generous—and I will prove so to the extent of my 
power. Grant me, then, one favour—one last 
boon—and I will afterwards bid you farewell for 
ever !” 

“ And that boon—that favour ?” said the Countess, 
catching eagerly at the hope of disambarrassing 
herself eternally of a man for whom she did indeed 
entertain a horrible aversion and an intense loath- 
ing, although her fears induced her to conceal 
those sentiments as much as she was able. 

“The boon which I crave,” returned Ramsey, 
“is that you will afford me the opportunity of 
gazing once more—and only for a few brief minutes 
—upon that wondrous beauty which has become 
so impressed upon my mind as to form as it were 
a portion of my very memory itself. Let me see 
your countenance in all the splendour of its loveli- 
ness—let me gaze upon your form, apparelled in 
the garb best calculated to display the glory of its 
perfection.” 

“You are mad!— you are raving !? murmured 
the Countess, the hope which had so recently 
sprung up in her mind, now changing to s poignant 
alarm. “How can I grant you such an opportu- 
nity as you demand? To be enabled to come 
forth alone this evening, enveloped in a plain cloak 
and with this simple straw bonnet upon my head, 
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ons not only in the mind of my husband, 
but likewise in the breasts of my servants. How, 
then, can you suppose it possibie for me to grant 
the strange and childish request which you have 
made? Oh! be generous towards me—be gene- 


you as kindly as I can!” 
“J have set my heart upon the condition which 
Ihave named,” said Ramsey, “and the fulfilment 
of which shall be instantaneously followed by my 
departure from London—never to return! It may 
be a foolish whim on my part—it may be a silly 
phantasy: but I cannot renounce the only gleam 
of happiness which I may be destined to enjoy in 
thia life. Grant me, then, the boon that I crave ; 
and I swear that you shall experience naught 
save the most profound respect at my hands. Did 
I seek to gratify my own inclinations at the ex- 
pense of your feelings, I should even now fling my 
arms around you and fold you in my embrace. But 
I do not permit even the skirt of my cloak to 
touch yours. Through the obscurity of the evening 
1 saw just now that you recoNved from me when we 
first met ;—and not for worlds would I lay a finger 
upon the hand which has so often been pressed to 
my lips. Consider this present forbearance on my 
part as a guarantee and an earnest of the same 
reverential respect when you grant me a last meet- 
ing that 1 may gaze once, more upon the face and 
, form which have ravished my senses ever since we 
| first encountered each other. Refuse not, then, the 
boon which will shed one single gleam of joyous 
light upon the dark pathway that J inust henceforth 
pursue in this world. Idonot ask for much—1l 
seek to take no advantage of all that has occurred 
between us—I want nothing from you but the 
favour which you can so easily grant, and which I 
shall esteem so highly. Now, what is your de- 
cision ?” 

“Do you solemnly and sacredly swear, by the 
great God who is above us, that you will never mo- 
lest me more, if I accede to your present demand ?” 
said the Countess of Desborough, after a long 
pause. 

“I swear by all I deem holy and divine!” was 
Ramsey’s unhesitating response. “And I swear 
in addition that I will not even cast upon you a 
look that shall be fraught with any other sentiment 
than that of the profoundest respect.” 

* But will it not suffice if 1 appear to-morrow, 
in the broad sunlight, in Hyde Park—apparelled 
in my most becoming vesture, and riding in my 
carriage ?” asked the noble lady. 

“ Ah! is not such a question a veritable mockery 
of my present position,” exclaimed Ramsey, — 
“doomed as Lam to creep about in disguise and 
only: when darkness is upon the face of the 
earth ?” 

“True,” said the Countess, in @ musing tone. 
“But where can such an interview as that which 
you propose take place? I would not for worlds 
make confidants of any friends for the purpose of 
Toeeting you at their house: you cannot come to 
Berkeley Square ;—and I will not repair bo any 
stranger's abode,”, , 

“Then what course will you adopt?” demanded 
Hamsey. “i can suggest nothing.” 

, “Will you really insiat upon this foolish pro- 
wheding?” said the Countess in ae 
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petition of which would rouse the most unpleasant 


rous, I implore you: and I will henceforth think of 


joinder to these words, but hurried away in the 


imploring tone. | the Countess was beyond éar-shot: “you have 


Seemed 


“ Consider all the difficulties—all the embatrass- 
ments-——all the perils of the position in which you 
will place me, merely to gratify this caprice om 
your part.” 

“ And will you not consider the sacrifice which 
I make in abandoning for ever all claim upon your 
affection?” cried Ramsey. “But Jet us not re-argue 
the point-——” 

“ ush { speak not so loud, { implore you,” mur- 
mured Lady Desborough. “You are decided, I 
perceive—and therefore I must succumb to your 
demand :”—-then, after a minute’s reflection, she 
said, “Are you aware that the Earl has become 
the purchaser of Stamford Manor ?” 

“JT learnt that circumstance last evening,” re- 
turned Ramsey, “when making guarded and cau- 
tious inquiries whether you were in town at the 
present time, so that I might be assured of my 
letter reaching you in safety.” 

“ And should you feel any repugnance to visiting 
Stamford Manor for the few minutes during which 
the interview you require would last ?” 

“ Were the place inhabited by fiends, I would 
cheerfully hasten thither for such a purpose,” an- 
swered the resuscitated. 

“Then let the appointment be at Stamford 
Manor,” said the Countess. “You, who know it 
well, are aware that there is a private door at the 
back of the house communicating with a staircase, 
at the head of which there is a suite of small apart- 
ments. In the parlour of that suite will I receive 
you for five minutes to-morrow evening at nine 
o’clock punctually. It is fortunate,” added Lady 
Desborough in a musing tone, “that the Ear] has 
proposed to return to the Manor in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ Thanks—ten thousand thanks for this kindness 
on your part!” exclaimed Ramsey. “And you 
will be attired in your most charming ves- 
ture——” 

“Yes—yes: whatever I promise I will fulfill,” 
cried the Countess. “See that you prove equally 
faithful in accomplishing your part of the compact 
—which is, never more to seek me after to-morrow 
night.” 

“TY have pledged my oath—and I shall keep it,’ 
answered the resuscitated criminal. 

“To-morrow night, then, at nine o'clock you 
may visit the Manor in the way that I have de- 
scribed,” said Eleanor. “ You will find the key of 
the private door inside the bowl which the statue 
of Bacchus grasps in his hand® That statue is 
near the gate of the back garden, which will be 
unlocked.” 

“T am acquainted with every feature of the 
place,” observed Ramsey: “and at nine punctually 
shall I avail myself of your kind permissiun.” 

“You have now nothing more to say to me?” 
inquiréd Eleanor, her voice evincing the anxiety 
which she felt to depart. 

“ Nothing—unless it be to renew my thanks for 
the favour which you have shown to my request,” 
answered Ramsey. 

The Countess of Desborough vouchsafed no re- 














































direction of the nearest issue from the park. 

“ Arrogant and haughty woman! exclaimed 
Ramsey aloud, giving vent to his triumphant and 
vindictive feelings the moment he was assured that 
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fatlen into the trap that has been so skilfully baited 
to wr you! My assumed pathos told ad- 
mirably—my affected devotion to your image was 
asublime touch of policy! You deemed me sin- 
cere: there was a moment when you were even 
moved yourself! Oh! had you flung yourself into 
my arms the first instant that we met, I should 
have been melted into a softness that would not 
have permitted me to injure a hair of your head. 
You might have robbed me of my sting: but you 
have choseu to excite my venomous rancour. You 
could have disarmed me of all evil purposes—yes, 
you could have reduced me to a condition of femi- 
nine weakness: but you have now rendered me as 
remorseless as a tiger! And after all, noble 
Countess, I would sooner sell thee to the Prince 
as the price of my pardon, than enjoy thy love 
again and live in terror of returning to that scaf- 
fold through the ordeal of which I have passed 
scatHeless once. But now let me speed to Carlton 
House and communicate my success to the 
Prince.” 

Having thus given audible utterance to his 
thoughts, Philip Ramsey rose from the bench and 
hurried along the avenue in the direction of Carlton 
House. 

The first impulse of Meagles was to follow, in 
order to assure himself that the resuscitated crimi- 
nal did actually visit the palatial dwelling of the 
Prince; but recollecting that the man had given 
expression to his intentions when believing himself 
to be unheard by a living soul, Tim saw no neces- 
sity for acquiring any farther evidence on that 
score. He accordingly retraced his way with all 
possible despatch to the Amazon’s abode in King 
Street. 

And need we say that Meagles was deeply as- 
tonished at all that had this evening met his ears ?— 
need we state how difficult he had found it to restrain 
a sudden start or cry of wonder, when the almost 
incredible fact of Ramsey’s resuscitation had smit- 
ten his ears as he stood concealed behind the tree? 
So tremendous indeed was his amazement at this 
discovery, that the circumstance of the brilliant 
Lady Desborough having been the criminal’s para- 
mour, was comparatively of little interest, startling 
as this fact would have appeared if revealed alone. 
For the Countess had always enjoyed an un- 
tarnished reputation; and Meagles had invariably 
heard her spoken of as a bright exception to the 
average standard of morality amongst the female 
aristocracy. 

Profoundly interesting, then, was the tale which 
he had to carry back to Lady Lade, who little an- 
ticipated that the very first experiment to which 
her suggestion had been put would produce such 
great results. Prolific indeed, however, had proved 
the intiative ramble of Meagles in the vicinity of 
Carlton House: for 1t was impossible to mistake 
the treacherous designs which Ramsey eutertained 
towards Lady Desborough. In faet, it was ap- 
parent from the thoughts to which he had so un- 
guardedly given audible expression, that the whole 
proceeding was nothing more nor less than a 
stratagem adopted with a view to place the Counteas 
in the power of the Prince of Wales. 

“Now, my dear Tim,” exclaimed the Amasen, 
who certainly upon the present occasion appeared 
to be the most joyous widow that ever wore weeds, 
~~ you see that my hint was a goodone. Who 
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knows what may result from the important secrets 
which you have learnt this evening ?” 

“Let us deliberate calmly upon the course which 
we ought to pursue,” said Meagles. “It is quite 
clear that this Ramsey has somehow or another 
obtained a hold upon the Prince, from whom he 
expects his pardon in return for throwing the 
Countess of Desborough into his arms.” 

“Well, let us sit down to supper and then chat 
at our ease,” observed Lady Lade. “But I say, 
Tim—what does this mean? You have actually 
kissed me seven times since you came in.” 

“It is a relief to my feelings which can scarcely 
contain themselves for joy, my beauty,” replied 
Meagles, with a merry laugh. 

“If this be the way in which you keep an agrees 
ment, Master Tim,” said the handsome widow, with 
an arch smile upon her rich red lips, “I must 
beware how I place too much confidence in you. 
Come, sir—sit down—not too pear me, if you please 
——and do the honours of the table.” 

And thus, in the most jooular mood and hilarious 
humour, did the Amazon and Tim Meaglesa place 
themselves at the board on which the most social 
of all repasts was served up. 


— 


CHAPTER CXCL 
THE APPOINTMENT. 


Ar an early hour on the following morning, the 
Earl and Countess of Desborough left town for 
Stamford Manor. 

During the ride the charming Eleanor battled as 
well as she was able against the dispiriting influ. 
ence of the thoughts that were uppermost in her 
mind, and against the vague presentiments of evil 
which were ever and anon recurring to torture her 
soul. She assumed a cheerfulness which she was 
very far from experiencing in reality, and which 
did not altogether deceive her husband: but he 
was very far from divining the true cause of that 
mental depression over which she endeavoured to 
throw the sun-light of her smiles and the witching 
charm of her conversational powers. He did not 
however suffer her to perceive that he noticed the 
glitter of uneasiness in her superb dark eyes, or 
the occasional sickliness into which her smiles 
merged; for he had made it a rule never to seck 
to penetrate her private thoughts, but to wait 
patiently until she might choose tv reveal them, 

They arrived at Stamford Manor to luncheon, 
and the Earl afterwards mounted his horse to ride 
over the estate until dinner-time. Eleanor then 
retired to her own chamber, where she penned a 
letter, which she concealed in her bosom. She 
next procored a pistol and a dagger from the Karl's 
apartment; and, having satisfied herself that the 
former was loaded and the latter well pointed, she 
repaired to the suite of rooms of which she had 
spoken to Ramsey. 

There was a communication between these apart. 
ments and the interior of the mansign, ag well as 
with the garden by means of the staircase. The 
rooms were three in number: the &rst, which was 
also nearest to the staircase, was fursished as a 
parlour—the central one as a oat 
the third as a dressing-closet, or bondoir if the 
eccupant were alady. The traditionsof Stamford 
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Manor recorded that this suite of apartments had 
been inhabited by Hannah Lightfoot, the Quaker- 
ess, during her sojourn there about thirty-seven 
years previously to the time of which we are 
wri 





ting. 

It was into these rooms that Lady Desborough 
now made her way ;—and in the drawer of a piece 
of farniture in the parlour did she conceal the pis- 
toland dagger. She then descended the staircase 
—passed out into the garden by the door at the 
bottom—and took the key with her. This she 
placed in the cup which a statue of the God of 
Wine, standing on a pedestal near the garden -gate, 
held in its hand. Lastly she took away the key of 
the garden-gate itself, so that it might not be 
locked as usual after dusk. 

These arrangements having been accomplished, 
the Countess of Desborough walked in the garden 
and the shrubbery, to court the solitude which was 
now most congenial to her soul. She thought on 
many, many things—but principally the event of 
the approaching evening ;—and as her mind was 
active in its painful meditations, the time passed by 
more rapidly than it usually does in hours of anx- 
iety, nervousness, and sorrow. 

At five o’clock she re-entered the mansion, and 
proceeded to her own room to dress for dinner. The 
apparel she chose was elegant and tasteful: it was 
white watered silk beautifully trimmed with lace 
looped up with roses. Although her complexion was 
olive, yet was it so transparent and delicate in its 
tinge of bistre, that it was by no means unsuited for 
that white dress ;—and as the excitement of her mind 
had deepened upon her cheeks the rich carnation hue 
that glowed through the diaphanous skin, the general 
effect was captivating in the extreme. 

Her hair, soft ae silk and of velvet blackness, hung 
fn maasive tresses upon her polished shoulders ;—and 
the low corsage of the dress revealed sufficient of the 
well-proportioned bust to show that it retained all the 
roundness and freshness of youth. For be it remem- 
bered that Lady Desborough was only in her twenty- 
minth year; and at that age a woman of well- 
preserved charms is in all the glory of her beauty. 

A wreath of white roses set off the sable darkness 
and raven glossiness of her hair; and the ornaments 
that clasped the arms, which were naked to the 
shoulders, assisted to display their admirable sym- 
metry by outlining their modelled roundness. Alto- 
gether the Countess of Desborough appeared on the 
present occasion to an advantage which rendered her 
awoman for whom the misanthrope would consent 
to live, and for whom the chivalrous champion would 
hesitate not to die. 

When the dinner was served up at six o'clock, the 
Earl was somewhat surprised to behold the more than 
usual care which his beanteous wife had evidently be- 
stowed upon her toilette, considering that they were 
alone together. For although Eleanor invariably 
dressed with a richness becoming her position and an 
elegance in accord with her refined taste, yet she was 
not accustomed to appear in the vesture auited to a 
Ztand party when there was no company to receive 
acall, But she hastened to observe “ that she thought 
it not unlikely their friends the Duke and Duchess 
sf Devonshire would visit the Manor in the evening, 
ts she believed they had intended to leave London 
thet moraing in order to pass a few deya at their villa 
ia the neighbourhood.” 

This exouse—and an invented one it really was-— 
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appeared quite natural to the Karl, who was more- 


over too proud of his splendid Countess to t of 
being disaatisfied at any unusual carefulness UF toi- 


lette which had the effect of enhancing the glory of 
her charms, 

The dinner passed—the dessert was placed upon 
the table—and Eleanor partook of a glass or two of 
wine, which increased the animation that mental ex- 
citement had imparted to her cheeks, She remained 
conversing with the Earl until about half-past eight; 
—and then she retired to her own chamber, while he 
withdrew to the library. 

When alone in her bed-room, the Countess looked 
in the mirror and saw that the carnation had deep- 
ened upon her cheeke and that the fire of her eyes 
was more than ordinarily lustrous. Indeed, she could 
not fail to observe that she was brilliantly beautiful 
on this occasion;—and she now began to regret that 
she had taken so much pains to enhance the natural 
effect of her loveliness by the auxiliaries of the toi- 
lette. Let not the reader, however, imagine that it 
was art which had shed the hue of the carnation upon 
her cheek: no-—’twas the natural bloom of vigorous 
health which the wine had deepened into a ruddier 
glow. 

But we said that she regretted the pains she had 
taken to set off the brilliancy of her charms to the nt- 
most advantage. Yes—she regretted it now that the 
dreaded moment was approaching: for might not 
Philip Ramsey be tempted by her appearance to 
pass the bounds of that reverential discretion and 
respectful forbearance which he had promised to ob- 
serve? Ah! if he dared, had she not provided 
weapons wherewith to defend herself ?—and was she 
not resolved to use them in a case of emergency, at 
all risks and in defiance of all consequences? Aye 
—and had she not nerved herself by means of the 
stimulating influence of wine, to play the part of a 
heroine, if need shouid be? 

As these reflections traversed her mind, the mo- 
mentary regret was dissipated:—and in its place 
arose a feeling of satisfaction to think that she had 
fulfilled Aer portion of the compact to the very letter, 
and was therefore fully justified in demanding a 
similar fidelity to the agreement on Ats part. She 
had doneas he had desired: she had arrayed herself in 
her most becoming apparel—and there would conse- 
quently be no pretext for another meeting—no ex- 
cuse on his part for demanding another inter- 
view 

Thus do we find this noble lady faithful to the 
terms which had been imposed upon her, and which 
she had accepted as the condition of Rameey's 
bidding her farewell forever. We shall presently 
see how far she was justified in placing any reliance 
upon the solemnly-pledged oath of that man whom 
she had once loved with all the ardour of a worship 
and all the frenzy of an infatuation. 

She looked at her watch—it wanted five minutes 
tonine, Satiafying herself that the note which she 
had written in the afternoon wus safe in her bosom, 
the Countess of Deaborough summoned all ber 
courage to her aid, and proceeded along the passage 
to the parlour where she had appointed to meet 
Ramsey. She carried in her hands the two wax- 
candles which belonged to her own bed-chamber ; 
and upon entering the room, she carefully closed 
the shutters and dtew the curtains, that the light 
should not be observed from without, Then she 
looked to ascertain that the loaded pistol and the 
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pointeddagger were safe where she had deposited | world, turned and closed the door behind —when, 


them ;—and scarcely had she satisfied herself on 
this head, when she heard footsteps stealtbily ascend- 
ing the stairs. 

Her breath was suspended as she listened—her 
bosom remained upheaved for a few moments—and 
the colour came and went upon her cheeks in varia~ 
tions as rapid as the play of the moonlight upon the 
rippling surface of a lake. The dreaded instant was 
at hand—and she experienced a sensation like a 
Warning that this was a crisis in her destiny. 
Another moment—and the door opened ! 

Then the breath came again—and the bosom fell 
—ves, and the heart too fell within. A dimnass over- 
spread her vieion, and she staggered a few steps 
backward, as the ominous figure, muffled in the 
capacious cloak and with a large hat slouched over 
the eountenance which it completely shaded, crossed 
the threshold and stoqd in her presence. But when 
that figure, like some sinister being of endther 


in fact, the belief struck to the soul of the Countess 
that she was now alone with the resuscitated cri- 
minal,—the thought sent through her entire frame 
such a thrill of horror that she was instantaneously 
recalled, or rather startled to a full sense of her 
unenviable position. 

But the visitor stood there—nor offered to re- 
move his hat;—and this circumstance struck the 
Countess as singular. She threw upon him an 
eagle glance—a glance which pierced like a light- 
ning-flash through the shade in which the slouching 
brims and the high cloak-collar obscured his fea- 
tures ;—and then a scream burst from her lips ag 
she saw that her visitor was not Philip Ramsey. 

At the same moment the hat was flung off—the 
cloak thrown aside:—and the Prince of Wales 
atood in the presence of the Countess of Des- 
borough. 

“I am betrayed! I am betrayed {” she murmured 
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all the colour flying from her cheeks, and her limbs 
tottering back once more. “ But what means this 
imposture—this cheat?” she exclaimed, suddenly 
nerved with the courage of desperation: and her 
eyes flashed fire and her countenance grew flushed 
ayrain. 

“Banish all excitement, beautiful lady,” said the 
Prince, in a tone of jvyous confidence: “for we 
may perhaps have some few matters to discuss-— 
and I should recommond you to enter upon the 
arfument with coolness and composure.” 

While the Prince was yet speaking, the ternible 
thought flashed to the brain of the Countess that 
inasmuch as he had come thither as Ramscy’s sub- 
stitute, he was doubtless aware of everything which | 
had taken place between herself and the resuscitated 
eriminal ;—and recoiling from the hideous idea that 
her shame and infamy were thus known to a man 
who was so thoroughly heartless and so remorse- 
leasly cruel, she sank down as if annihilated upon 
the sofa that happened to be near. 

Again did the rich carnation fly from her checks: 
aud with a look of despair fixed upon his Royal 
Highness, she appeared to regard him as the arbiter 
of her destinies, 

“Listen to me, Lady Desborough,” said the 
Prince, crossing his arms over his breast as he stood 
before her drawn up to his fall height: “you are 
at length in my poWer --and youfeel it! Circum- 
stauces have ordained that my vengeance and my 
passion shall be consummated atthe saine time. I 
have longed to humble you—and with a single word 
ean I do it: Ihave longed to possess you—and in 
afew ininutes you will surrender yourself to my 
arms 1” 

“ Never-——never!” exciaimed the Countess, ac- 
tuated by a sudden frenzy: and she bounded to- 
wards the place where she had concealed the mur- 
derous weapons. 

But the Prince, imagining that she was about to | 
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seek the door in urder to effect her escape, caught | mine ?—and can I breathe no word that will also 


her round the waist;- and, as he thus drew her 
somewhat suddenly and violently back, she pulled 
out the drawer the handle of which she had just | 
grasped. | 

The pisto] and the dagyer were thus revealed to | 
the eyes of the Prince, who absolutely hurled tke 
Countess from him while he snatched up the 
weapons. The unhappy lady was thrown forcibly 
upon the sofa; and finding herself baffled, defeated, 
overwhelined at every point, she covered her face 
with her hands and burst into a flood of tears. At 
the same moment the Prince snapped the dagger 
in twain and dashed the contents of a water-decanter 
over the priming of the pistol. 

“ Now you are utterly and irredeemably in my 
power,” he said, with a tone and louk of savaye 
triumph. “I said ere now that I could humble you 
with a word——and that word shall be spoken without 
hesitation and without remorse. Yes, proud and 
hanghty lady—1 salute thee as the paramour of the 
man who was hanged——” 

A shriek that was half stifled by a convulsive 
sob, burst from the lips of the wretched Eleanor 
as she clasped her hands together, while the whole 
elastic symmetry of her elegant form writhed with 
the spasmodic thrill of horror that shot through it. 

“Now, you have forced me thus to proclaim the 
fumiiating fact,” continued the Prinee,—~ “you, 
who would have murdered me if I had left, you the 
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chance,” he eried, flinging a rapid look upon the 
broken poniard and the useless pistol. “But you 
need not affect the prude towards me, after having 
revelled in the embraces of a man whose neck bears 
the mark of the accursed halter! Oh! you may 
groan in spirit, proud lady: but it delights me thus 
to humble thee—yes, thee who hast proved so cruel 
and so disdainful towards myself! But all thy 
procecdings are well known to me, Lady Desborough 
—and I have farther evidence, if you wish it to be 
proclaimed, to show that your virtue is not the 
most stubborn in the world, For the resuscitated 
criminal must have been speedily forgotten by the 
frail fair one who some few wecks after that amour 
was secu gallauting with the pretty and baby-faced 
Lord Florimel disguised in a female garb !" 

“On my honour—on my oath, I am innocent 
in that respect!” cried the Countess, springing to 
her feet and contemplating the heir-apparent with 
mingled terror and anger. “Oh! surely, surely 
the one fault of my life is a sufffcient reproach— 
yes, and a stigma too— without this second accu- 
sation that is so utterly unfounded |” 

“ What matters it, lady, on how many lovers 
you have bestowed your favours,” demanded the 
Prince, ironically, “ when a felon can boast of 
having been the object of thy virgin affections? 
For he bas told me all—yes, everything—thy hus- 
band’s tremendous secret———” 

“The miscreant Ramsey!” muttered Eleanor 
between her set teeth, while an expression of 
diabolical hatred swept like a thunder-cloud over 
her grandly beautiful countenance: then, in a rapid 
and fearfully excited tone, she saidaloud, “ Prince 
of Wales, listen to me for one moment—and let us 
thoroughly understand our relative positions! You 
are acquainted with all the secrets of my life 
~—and you can blast my reputation and my hap- 
piness with a single word. I ain in your power 
—I know it—I feel it. But are you the less in 


blast your reputation and your happiness? Re- 
member the scene at Carlton House—on the me- 
morable night of the ball! Remember, Ll say, how 
Mrs. Fitzherbert suddenly appeared in the rovin 
to which F had been inveigled, and how she pro- 
claimed herself your wife! But there is now 
another Princess of Wales at Carlton House ;—and 
the secret that his Royal Highness the heir-ap- 
parent to the British throne is a perjured bigamist 
can be as easily thundered forth to the public, as 
wretched, wretched narrative of my infamy and 
disyrace! Pause, then—reflect -and beware how 
you proclaim a war to the death against me—a 
war that shall only terminate in the ruin of us 
both {” 

The Prince had listened attentively—with the 
cold sardonisin of a man who cares not for the 
inenaces which are levelled against him ;—and the 
Countess of Desborough beheld with an increasing 
terror the total failure of the course which she was 
adopting. She read upon his countenance the 
contempt that he experienced for her words: she 
saw in hia Jooks the fiendish satisfaction of a cer- 
tain triumph. 

“But the proofs of my marriage with Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert?” he exclaimed: “those proofs, I say—~ 
where are they? Destroyed—annihilated! The 
papers are burnt—and no one will eredit the mad 
assertions of wmterested or revengeful women! 
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You perceive, therefore, Eleanor, that I am not in 
your power———” 

“One word more, then!” ejaculated the Countess, 
well nigh driven to the frenzy of despair : “ consum- 
mate the crowning infamy with regard to me— 
force rae to surrender to your arms—and I swear 
by heaven that I will yet wreak a deadly vengeance 
upon you and yours! Prince of Wales,” added the 
unhappy lady, the words hissing between her ashy 
lips, “your sister the Princess Sophia has become 
a mother—you know it——and, as there is a God 
above us, I will reveal that tremendous secret if 
you dare to persist in your cowardly conduct to- 
wards me !” 

The heir-apparent was staggered: for this blow 
came as cruelly as it was unexpected. The 
Countess perceived the sudden effect which the 
menace had produced—-and her features became 
animated with a joyous triumph. It seemed as if 
all the fire of her beauty, which a moment betore 
had paled and grown dim, blazed up resplendently 
in an instant;—and his Royal Highness, on re- 
covering from the shock that he had just expe- 
ricnced, was seized with another and far different 
feeling. He beheld before him a woman who ap- 
peared suddenly to have changed and dilated into 
the glory of a goddess;- and all at once was he 
maddened by the effect of that flushing of her 
splendid countenance, that lighting up of her ma- 
nificent dark eyes, and that heaving of her half- 
naked bosom,-—these being the evidences of the 
joyous triumph which had suddenly thrilled with 
a warm glow throughout her entire being. 

“ Kleanor, Eleanor,” he suid, his voice trembling 
with ardent passion, “let us be friends—let us not 
continue enemies! I love you—yes—I love you— 
and I implore your pardon for the torture which L 
have inflicted upon your feelings. 1 was wrony— 
I was a coward—Il performed an unmanly part: 
but you will forgive inc —you will forgive me! Oh! 
remeber that there was ouce an occasion when you | 
were even ready to crown iny happiness—-when the 
appointment was made—aud when your fervid hisses 
had already given me a foretaste of the elysian | 
joys which I was to experience in your arms. | 
Why, then, have you since been cruel? If I can 
still long so ardently to possess you, acquainted as 
Lam with the scerct of your first love—can you 
not efface from your mind the impression which 
any untoward circunistances with regard to myself 
may have made upon it? You becume the victim 
of a felon: I took as a mistress the wite of a felon 
also. On your side, Philip Ramsey exists as the 
object of aversion and loathing: on mine, the hus- 
band of Mrs, Brace stands in a similar light. Now, 
Eleanor, are we not upon equal terms? Oh! I 
was wrong, | was wrong to cherish sentiments of 
vengeance against you—you, who are so grandly 
beautiful! Let us be friend», then, adorable crea- 
ture—let us be friends: for [ would rather—Oh! 
teu thousand times rather reccive you, yielding 
and full of voluptuous warmth, to my arms, than 
compel you, struggling and battling, to submit to 
my will, Come, then, Eleanor—dearest Eleanor— 
and let thero be uaught save love and tenderness 
Detween us!” 

The Countess of Desborough had sunk back 
upon the sofa while the Prince was thus appealing 
to her in an impassioned strain. The thought 
fashed to her mind that if she yielded to his suit, 
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ali chances of exposure would be averted ;—and 
she felt that it were more pradent to establish 
peace at any sacrifice than be precipitated lato 
open warfare with the Prince. Not that her aver- 
sion towards him was by any means mitigated: on 
the contrary, she abhorred and loathed him with a 
more inteuse detestation than ever;—and neither 
his handsome person nor his honied words were 
now able to produce the slightest effect upon the 
sensuality of her temperament. But she saw’that 
he was bent upon accomplishing his purpose : she 
felt that she was in his power ;—and she likewise 
comprehended too well that any vindictive mes- 
sures which she might subsequently adopt, would 
only involve her own exposure without changing 
the incident of that triumph which he was this 
night resolute in achieving. 

“Oh! Lsee that you are moved, Eleanor--you 
are not blind to the prudence of adopting a con- 
ciliatory course!” he exclaimed, his desires now 
goaded to a positive frenzy. “ Never did you ap- 
pear more magnificently beauteous in my eyes ;-—~ 
and instead of henceforth being compelled to re- 
ward me as a remorscless, bitter, and uncompro- 
inising cnemy, you will learn to look upon me as 
a impassioned adorer and a staunch friend! Come, 
then, to my arms, thou adorable one —come, and 
inake me happy !” 

And placing himself by her side upon the sofa, 
he touk her hand and pressed it fervently to his 
lips. 

The action was unresisted on her part: indeed, 
she scarely appeared to notice it—for she was still 
absurbed in profound reflection, balancing the al- 
ternatives between which she had to choose. 

Tinboldened by his success, the Prince panted 
all the nore lougingly for a consummation of his 
burning passion. He beheld the door at the farther 
eud of the room; and it struck hiya that it opened 
into a bed-chamber. Rising gently but hastily 
from the sofa, he proceeded to sutisfy his curiosity 
in this respect ;—and the result of his examination 
was mn accordance with his prescient wishes. Then 
he carried the wax-candles into that apartment ;— 
and, all this being the work of a few moments, he 
once more tuok the hand of the Countess and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“Oh! must I yield, then—must I yield?” she 
murmured in a faint and tremulous tone ;—and, as 
if her senses were leaving her, did she abandon 
herself to the embrace in which her royal lover now 
fulded her. 

Lie pressed his lips to hers—he strained her to 
his breast: but ueither the ardent kisses which he 
bestowed upon her, nor the closeness of tuat eon. 
tact in which ine held her, excited any scintillation 
of the fires that on a former occasion he had ob- 
served, thruugh the windows of her eyes, to burn 
so furiously in her soul. Drooping, yielding, and 
powerlcss as if it were a mere supple and pliant 
statue that he fulded in his arms, she suffered hit 
to drag rather than lead her into the adjacent 
chamber, 

But scarcely was the threshold passed, whan she 
wis recalled to herself by a sudden and thrilling 
seuse of inexpressible hatred and a for the 
man who had that night exercised so cowardly and 
ferocious a tyranny over her. Had he pursued his 
advantage while yet she was seated upon the sofa, 
he would have triumphéd—and Eleanor Des- 
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borough would have been added as another gem to 
the coronet of his conquests. But that inveterate 
sensuality which had prompted him to make his 
happiness as complete as possible, by removing her 
to the adjoining chamber, suddenly struck her as 
something from which her mind revolted: she saw 
that he was treating her as the mere object of his 
lust, without a single particle of refinement or de- 
licacy in the passion that was animating him ;—and 
all that minute preparation, even to the conveyance 
of the candles into the sleeping apartment, inspired 
her with a sudden feeling of unconquerable aver- 
sion and disgust. 

Nerved all in a moment to the energy of an out- 
raged woman, the Countess of Desborough tore 
herself from the arms of the Prince ;—and, step- 
ping back afew paces, she turned upon him her 
indignant countenance and her flashing eyes, ex- 
claiming, “No-—I prefer a war to the death: and 
the betrayal of your sister’s secret shall avenge 
any outrage which you may think of offering to 
me !” 

“By heavens! you shall succumb, be the con- 
sequences what they may!” cried the Prince, dart- 
ing forward and winding his arms around her 
waist. 

A scream burst from her lips: at the same in- 
stant the outer door of the parlour was flung open 
—and Tim Meagles, followed by the Earl of Des- 
borough, appeared to the rescue of the Countess. 


( nemnemmeemed 


CHAPTER CXCIL 
HiS ROYAL HIGHNESS AND TIM MEAGLES. 


At this unexpected occurrence, the Prince gave 
vent toan exclamation of rage, his hold upon Elea- 
nor relaxing at the same moment,—so that with a 
comparatively small effort she burst away from 
him and flew into the arms of her husband. 

“ Bear her ladyship away, my lord,” said Meagles 
hastily; “and leave me to settle matters with this 
royal debauchee.” 

“You settle matters with me!” cried the heir- 
apparent, ina tone of mingled indignation and con- 
tempt: then, as he endeavoured to push past Tim 
Meagles, he said with a malignant look, “ Beware 
how you incur my vindictive displeasure a second 
time !” 

“ Your displeasure !” echoed Meagles, in a 
scornful tone: “I despise it! Now, my lord——” 

But on glancing round he saw that the Earl was 
already crossing the threshold of the parlour, sup- 
porting the Countess on his arm: and, making way 
therefore to permit the heir-apparent to issue from 
the bed-chamber, Meagles followed him with one of 
the candles in his hand. The Prince was about to 
hasten away from the scene of his discomfiture : 
but the Earl of Desborough banged the outer door 
in his face—and Meagles, springing forward, locked 
that door and put the key in his pocket. 

“What does this mean, sir?” demanded the 
Prince, surveying Meagles with a haughty alr, which 
scarcely concealed the sudden tremor that shot 
with the pang of an ice-shaft transfixing his form. 
“ Ah!” he ejaculated, springing back in dientay, as 
# pistol which Meagles drew from his breket flashed 

soross bis eyes; “ would you murder mef” 
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“Not unleas you compel me to wreak summary 
vengeance upon you,” was the calm but resolute 
reply. 

“ Put up your weapon, sir !” exclaimed the Prince, 
assuming the air and tone ofa bully rather than 
the demeanour and voice of conscious authority. 

“J would much rather keep it in my hand,” said 
Meagles, coolly: “and I warn your Royal High- 
ness that it is loaded almost to the very muzzle, 
Whether I am a good shot, or otherwise, your 
Royal Highness has often had opportunities or 
judging both in the field and the shooting-gal- 
lery.” 

“In one word, Mr, Meagles,” exclaimed the 
Prince, affecting a half-smile, “ what am I to un- 
derstand by this jesting? Do you wish to win 
me over by a joke to our ancient friendship? If 
80, I shall not hesitate to pardon you for the past, 
and reinstate you in that favour, which you always 
received at my hands so long as you were worthy 
of it?” 

“ Upon my soul, I never was farther off in all my 
life from the contemplation of a jest,’ replied 
Meagles: “but on the other hand I never was se 
close to the temptation of blowing a man’s brains 
out, as I am at the present moment.” 

“You dare not use this language to me!” ex- 
claimed his Royal Highness, the flush which his 
recently maddened desires had left upon his coun- 
tenance, having by this time paled down into 
ghastliness 

“Y dare address and treat you precisely as you 
deserve,” responded Meagles: “and if you force 
me to adopt harsh words, a harsher deed will per- 
haps follow. Now, look you, Prince of Wales,’ 
continued Meagles, throwing himself in a leisurely 
manner upon the sofa, but keeping the pistol in 
such a direction that the life of his Royal High 
ness was held as it were in his grasp,—“I have 
suffered much at your hands, and the day of 
reckoning is come. You talk of a renewal of your 
ancient friendship? It is absurd—preposterous ! 
You hate me—and I mistrust you. You will never 
forgive me for baffling your aims with regard to 
poor Rose Foster and for being the means of de- 
feating your purpose here to-night: and I shall 
never forgive you tor sending me out of the coun- 
try. You would pledge your oath now to renew 
your former friendship towards me: but when once 
you were outside these doors, you would enact your 
past treachery all over again. You perceive, there- 
fore, that I know your character too well to place 
any reliance upon your honour as a gentleman, 
your credit as aman, or your word as a prince. 
Indeed, I shall not feel easy in my mind, nor dis. 
encumber my heart of the load which your perfidy 
has heaped upon it, until I have expressed my real 
opinion of you: which is, that you are about as 
precious a rascal as ever disgraced the human 
species.” 

The Prince gave a sudden and convulsive start: 
but the pistol was instantaneously made to take a 
deliberate aim at his head, and there was now some. 
thing so darkly resolute and moodily determined in 
the manner of Meagles, that the coward nature of 
the heir-apparent shrank appalled from the ghsatly 
danger which appesred to menace him. 

What do you require of me, Meagios ?” he de- 
manded, in a fow and hollow tone, “You are aware 
that I did not act towards you without deep pro- 
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permitted you to entertain that thought, your 
natural vindictiveness would speedily hand him 
over to the tender mercies of the ordeal which he 
has once escaped ; and I am not barbarous enough 
to be instrumental in sending the poor devil back 
to the scaffold—for I suppose that Jack Ketch 
would do his duty more effectually the next time, 
I will therefore relieve you from any misapprehen- 
sion relative to Philip Ramsey; and 1 will tell you 
the real truth—which is, that I saw him in St. 
James’s Park—I recognised him as a person of 
whom I had caucht a glimpse on board the Diana 
—I was led by curiosity to watch his movements 
—and I overheard all that passed during an inter- 
view which he had with the Countess of Desbo. 
rough in the park. Their conversation revealed 
to me who he was;—and after the Countess left 
him, the oral utterance which he unguardedly gave 
to his own thoughts, made me acquainted with the 
startling fact that he was purchasing his pardon at 
your hands, as the price of placing the Countess in 
your power.” 

“The incautious fool!—the idiot !” muttered the 
Prince. “ His folly has wrought all this mis- 
chief !” 

“Speak out anything you may have to say in 
comment upon my explanations,” cried Meagies: 
“T do not like those mutterings. Ramsey, you 
now perceive, has acted foolishly—but not treache- 
rously. When once acquainted with the plot in 
which you were to figure so conspicuously, I was 
not the man at all likely to let it pass without an 
attempt to turn it to my own purposes. I there. 
fore deliberated with the Amazon; and we settled 
the manner of proceeding. The course indeed was 
plain and facile enough. I came just now to Stam~ 
ford Manor, and watched near the garden wall 
until I saw you enter. I knew your gait, disguised 
though you were. Then I went round to the front- 
door and demanded an interview with the Earl. In 
a few words 1 explained to him that a trap had 
been laid to ensnare his wife, and that the Prince 
of Wales was the intended ravisher or seducer, ag 
the case might be. I stipulated with the Earl that 
he was to leave me to manage your Royal High- 
ness, a8 I had an account to settle with you ;—and 
you have just seen how faithfully Lord Desborough 
has fulfilled his portion of the compact. He does 
not know, and very probably does not care, whether 
I mean to send the contents of this pistol through 
your royal head, or not.” 

“Can it be possible that the Earl of Desborongh 
has abandoned me to this insult —if to nothing 
worse ?” exclaimed the Prince, almost writhing 
upon his chair. 

“ Was it likely that he would remain to thank 
your Royal Highness for attempting to ravish his 
wife?” demanded Meagles, with a sneer. “But 
you do not yet understand how it is that lamina 
position to inflict summary vengeance upon you, 
purely and simply on my own account and that of 
the Amazon, without incurring the slightest per. 
sonal danger. Well, I will explain that point as 
succinctly and as truthfully as 1 have already in~ 
formed you how I became aware of the conspiracy 
wherein yourself and Ramsey have ao pleasautly 
figured. Let us suppose a case, A husband is 
drawn to a particular room in his house, by hear. 
ing his wife scream: he finds her in the arms, not 
of a mere seducer — but of a ravisher;-— and he 
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“Aht but when you exercised your power 
against me,” interrupted Tim, sternly, “and had 
me sent to the Home-Office as a preparatory step 
to being packed off out of the country, you were 
not aware that I had possession of your documents. 
It was only when that French rascal of your’s went 
to pillage and plunder my lodgings, that the inci- 
dent of the missing papers came to light. Your 
villanous treachery therefore preceded the dis- 
covery of those documents.” 

“But since you choose to argue the question,” 
said the Prince, endeavouring to pluck up his 
courage, “let me remind you that your treachery 
in possessing yourself of those papers had been 
enacted at the time when I adopted harsh measures 
towards you.” 

“Yes—because I had all along been aware of 
your real character,” retorted Meagles. “I had 
obeyed you as a willing instrument—a servile tool 
—a ready agent: I had done everything that a 
man could doto deserve kindness at your hands ;— 
and I saw that you meant to throw me overboard 
and cast me off the instant I should prove no 
longer useful to you. For that reason did I cm- 
ploy the Amazon to beguile you one day in the 
bath-room at Carlton House, while I obtained 
possession of your documents.” 

“Ah! the Amazon —a veritable demoness!” 
muttered the Prince, in @ tone audible only to 
himself, 

“1 do not know what you are saying,” observed 
Meagles: “but I can only assure you that Lady 
Lade entertains towards you no better feeling than 
[ do, and that any vengeance which I may be 
prompted to inflict upon you, is as much on her 
account a8 On my own.” 

“But do you know, sir, that you are guilty of 
high treason in menacing the life of the Prince of 
Wales ?” demanded his Royal Highness, suddenly 
catching at a threat which, with characteristic ar- 
rogance, he fondly and foolishly thought would 
overawe his enemy in a moment. 

*{ know that there exists such a law as the one 
to which you allude,” was the calm and indeed 
contemptuous reply : “but even were I a desperate 
man, without the glimpse of a loop-hole of escape, 
I should not hesitate to wreak my vengeance upon 
you. Much less, then, shall I shrink from acting 
according to circumstances, now that I may blow 
your brains out with the full certainty of getting 
off scot free.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Prince, trem- 
bling all over: and, in order to seem cool and col- 
lected, he took a seat. 

“The explanation is easily given and as readily 
uhderstood,” returned Meagles. “His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales employs a resusci- 
tated criminal—---Ah ! you may well start—-I know 
it all—_-~” 

“But who, in the name of God, told you this ” 
demanded the heir-apparent, now trembling like 
en aspon leaf. 

“It is sufficient for our present purpose that I 
am thus intimately acquainted with all your pro- 
ceedings,” rejoined Meagles. “But, stay,” he 
addod, as & sudden thought struck him: “I do not 
wish you to run away with the notion that the 

wretched being Ramsey has betrayed you. If 1 
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blows out the brains of the said ravisher upon the 
spot. You, who have already reminded me of the 
law of high treason, should be equally well in- 
stricted on another point of the English code— 
which is, that a husband acting in such a manner 
and under such circumstances, is held to be fully 
justified by the facts—although the ravisher whom 
he kills on the spot, be the heir-apparent to the 
British throne !” 

“Good God! can the Earl have employed you 
to assassinate me?” exclaimed the Prince, endea- 
vouring to rise from his chair as all the fearful 
truth of Meagles’ statement burst upon him with 
overwhelming force: but, crushed by his fears, he 
sank back again upon the seat, an ice-like tremor 
shooting through his frame and a cold sweat burst- 
ing forth apon his forehead. 

“The Earl has done nothing of the kind,” re- 
sponded Meagles: “but he has sworn to follow, 
with a blind obedience, any course which I may 
choose to dictate. If, then, I kill you upon the 
spot, the Ear] will stand boldly forth before the 

world, and, taking upon himself the responsibility 
















of the deed, will declare that in an instant of un- 
governable wrath, avd not observing who the in- 
dividual was, he slew the ravisher of his wife |” 

“ Meagles—my dear Meayles, wherefore shou! 
we remain at variance?” cried the Prince, in an 
imploring tone. “You would not do me an injury 
-—much less carry your vindictiveness to such a 
point as ——But, no—I cannot think it—I dare not 
contemplate such a horror——-” 

“And yet you had no remorse for me, when you 
exerted your secret influence to procure my expa- 
triation,” said Meagies, adopting a stern tone: 
“nor did you manifest the slightest compunction 
when you sent and ransacked the dwelling of Lady 
Lade, your myrmidons performing their mission 
so brutally that they caused the death of the old 
man to whom she owed so much. Nor pitying her 
on that account, did you express sorruw or con- 
trition for what had taken place: but you even 
menaced her with that cowardly virulence which so 
eminently characterises you. Oh! I have already 
told your Royal Highness that you are a thorough- 
paced rascal: and I now tell you, in addition thereto, 
that you are an accomplished bully.” 

The heir-apparent winced fearfully under this 
cutting language ;—but his terrors began to evapo- 
rate—for he felt assured that Meagles would not 
prolong the discourse in this manner if he intended 
to wreak a bloody vengeance. He knew, in fact, 
that his former friend was naturally rood-hearted 
and generous, and that he was the last individual 
in existence to perpetrate a deed of deliberate 
cruelty and wanton atrocity. At the same time, 
although the Prince thus gathered courage from 
the reflections which he had now acquired presence 
of mind sufficient to make, he was not blind to the 
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ing policy towards the man who still retained the 
murderous weapon in his grasp,—a weapon the 
discharge of which might be provoked by defiance 
or irmtanon, 

“Mr. Meagles,” said the Prince, “will you inform 
me at Once the nature of the atonement you require 
ai my hands and the reparation which you expect 
me ta make ?” 
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ing down a China inkstand from the mantel, “you 
will have the kindness to write according to my 
dictation. Nay—do not fear that 1 am going to 
push matters to any extraordinary verge: I shall 
not compromise you farther than I may deem con- 
sistent with prudence and propriety.” 

“ But of what nature is the document Iam to 
draw up?” demanded the Prince, growing bolder 
now that he felt his way so far as to ascertain that 
Meagles himself was ready to effect a compromise. 

“Leave that to me to dictate,” was the stern 
reply. “And now, Prince of Wales, let me warn 
you to beware how you attempt to trifle with me 
in aay respect—much less refuse to obey me in the 
present instance.” 

“Obey you?” echoed the Prince, mustering up 
courage enough for the purpose of a last endeavour 
to assert his authority and overawe the enemy. 

“Yes—obey me, 1 said,” responded Meayles, in 
a still sterner tone. “For the man who holds the 
life of his foe at his disposal, can dictate his own 
terms. Such are our relative positions. And now 
be seated at this table—and prepare to write.” 

The Prince hesitated a moment—but only a mo- 
ment: for the sharp click of the pistol as Meagies 
cocked it, fell upon his ear and made his coward 
heart sink within him. He accordingly placed 
himself at the table—took up the pen—and began 
to write to the dictation of Meagles, who now 
stood close by the chair in which his Royal High- 
ness was scated, 

The dictation of the triumphant Tim was to the 
following effect :-— 

“J, the undersigned, George Prince of Walesa, do here- 
by acknowledge that, without just provocation of any 
kind, and simply because Mr. Timothy Meagles ia ac. 
quainted with many private and secret matters which it 
would be inconvenient to me to have divulged, I did 
treacherously and falscly cause certain unfounded charger 
of sedition to be preferred at the Home (Office against the 
said Timothy Meagles, with a view to procure his depor- 
tation toa foreign land;—that those charges had the 
desired effect, the result being the expatriation of the 
said Mr. Meagles on a warrant from the Home Office, 
and without any regular form of legal and constitutional 
trial ;—-that, subsequently intluenced by threats of ex- 
posure at the hands of one of the said Timothy Meagies’ 
most devoted friends, I procured the revocation of the 
arbitrary sentence pranuunced upon him;—that in order 
to testify my deep regret and thorongh contrition fur 
the course which 1 su deSpotically pursued, and likewise 
to afford the injured party such satisfaction as shall pre 
vent him from seeking redress by any means which would 
result in the exposure of my conduct,I hereby bind my~ 
self to pay to the said Timothy Meagles the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds within one month trom the date 
hereof ;—and lastly, I do declare that this document has 
been drawn up by my own {ree will, in my own hand- 
writing, and under no other influence than that of my 
own spontaneous desire to afford full and complete satis- 
faction to Mr. Timothy Meagles for the grievous Injury 
which he has sustained at my hands. 

“ Dated, the 17th day of May, 1795." 


The reader must not suppose that his Royal 
Highness penned the above document without 
much wincing at some passages and many remon- 
strauces against others: but on each occasion when 
he stopped to exhibit either hesitation or anger, or 
to beseech a mitigation in the pointed severity of 
the terms in which he was made to speak of his 
own conduct, ths inexorable Meagies prevented the 
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the humiliation of that haughty, arrogant, and 
vindictive man: and at the same time, nothing 
could exceed the calm and resolute determination 
which Meagles evinced in thus reducing him to 
obedience. 

“Well, air,” exclaimed the discomfited Prince, 
scarcely able to subdue his rage, and utterly unable 
to conceal his mortification,—“ I suppose that when 
I have signed this, you will suffer me to depart?” 

“One moment!” ejaculated Tim: “you must 
not take me for such a fool as to imagine that I 
will receive a paper which to-morrow morning you 
would denounce as a forgery. It must be regularly 
attested: and where can we find a better witness 
than the nobleman whom you have outraged, and 
whose vengeance will in some degree be satisfied 
by the spectacle of your humiliation? Have the 
kindness to remain here for a few minutes while I 
proceed in search of the Earl of Desborough.” 

And without waiting to hear the remonstrance 
which the Prince began to utter against the plan 
now suggested, Meagles opened the door—quitted 
the room—locked the door on the outside—and 
took away the key in his pocket. 

The miserable Prince groaned aloud: then, 
starting from his chair, he began to pace the room 
in a condition of fearful mental excitement. 

* " * * * 


* 


* 


* * * 


* 

While this extraordinary scene had been taking 
place in the parlour where we have just left his 
Royal Highness a close prisoner, certain explana- 
tions were passing between the Earl and Countess 
of Desborough. 

This nobleman, on rescuing his wife from the 
power of the royal voluptuary, had immediately 
conducted her to her own apartment, where she 
sank upon a sofa and gave way to a flood of tears. 

The Earl said nothing : not a syllable of either 
reproach or consolation issued from his lips ;—for 
he was as yet unaware how far his wife merited 
sympathy, or to what extent her conduct had in- 
curred his blame. The explanations which he had 
received from Meagiles, were necessarily so brief, 
hurried, and meagre, that his ideas relative to the 
incident of the evening were confined to the mere 
knowledge that the criminal Ramsey had returned 
to England—that he had induced the Countess to 
grant him a first interview in St. James's Park and 
a second at Stamford Manor—and that the Prince 
of Wales was to become his substitute on the latter 
occasion. 

The fit of weeping into which Eleanor burst on 
being conducted to her apartment, relieved her 
surcharged bosom and afforded an issue for the 
fury of all those pent-up feelings that had been 
agitating her while arguing, reasoning, and event- 
ually battling with the Prince. But one of the first 
effects of that relief was to afford her leisure to 
contemplate the position in which she now stood 
with regard to her husband. 

“Francis,” she said, in a lowand tremulous voice, 
as she rose from the sofa and accosted the Earl, 
“do you believe that I encouraged the visit of the 

to your house?—do you imagine that he 
tame hither by my invitation »” 

“Zam certain that he did not,” replied the noble. 
man, with a mournful gravity of speech and manner: 


Ina word, Philip Ramsey is 


of the whole plot. 
in England——” 

“Ah! then you know all,” ejaculated Eleanor; 
“and Iam spared the pain of much disagreeable 
explanation. But before another word passes be- 
tween us, read this,” she added, drawing from har 
bosom the note which she had written in the after- 
noon: and as she presented it to her husband, the 
pallor of her countenance changed into the glow 
of confidence and satisfaction. 

The Earl opened the billot, which was addressed 
to himself, and read as follows :— 


“My dearest husband, 

“T write these few lines in order to save myself from @ 
fatal misconception on your part, should you by any 
means obtain a clue to the deplorable circumstances 
which are now enmeshing me, A person whose name I 
cannot-—-dare not commit to paper, has returned to Eng- 
land, and has demanded a last interview with me, as the 
sole condition upon which he will molest me no moree 
Overawed by the horrors of past reminiscences, and 
subdued by the weight of present fears, I have yielded to 
his desire. But I have prepared weapons to defend my- 
self against the slightest insult;—and I will mercilessly 
slay that man, if he dare to approach me otherwise than 
with respect. 

“ Should he adhere to his solemn promise and content 
himself with the gratification of that passing whim which 
has induced him to solicit this interview,—namely, that 
he may contemplate me for a few moments and for the 
last time,—it is my intention to keep al] this proceseeding 
a secret from my husband, Whereforoafflict him by the 
revival of the most painful reminiscences? 'Tis I alone 
who should suffer for the past ! 

“ But should that man drive me to desperation,—should 
this interview lead to some deplorable catastrophe,—then 
whatever may be the circumstances, this note will con. 
vince you, my dearest husband, that Iam true to the 
pledge which I made you when recetving your forgive. 
ness for my weakness—my frailty—my crime, in regard 
to that man! 

“Your affectionate wife, 
“ KLEANOR.” 


“This gocs far—very far to acquit you in one 
respect,” said the Earl of Desborough, when he 
had perused the extraordinary billet: “but in an- 
other——-And yet,” he exclaimed, suddenly check- 
ing himself, “I know not by what right I dare 
question your actions, wretched being that I am!” 

“ Speak—my God! speak,” cried Eleanor, cling« 
ing to his arm and gazing up wistfully into his 
countenance. “What do you mean ?—how am I 
open to suspicion? Return to the room whence 
you have ere now led me away—and upon the floor 
you will find a broken dagger—on the table the 
pisto] damped with water. Those were the wea- 
pons which I had secreted there, and which I would 
have used against the Prince himsclf— yes, all 
Prince though he be— had he not discovered them 
in the place where they were concealed.” 

“Oh! if this were true, Eleanor,” cried the Earl, 
“it would be indeed a proof———But you were in 
the adjacent chamber—and the lights were there,” 
exclaimed the nobleman, once more interrapting 
himself, as dark suspicions returned to his mind. 

“ It was in a moment of utter prostration of all 
mental and bodily powers,” said the Countess, now 
profoundly afflicted at the turn which the conver. 
sation was taking,—* that the Prince hastened 
with the candles into the adjoining room and then 
bore me thither in his arms. But did I not shriek 
for help? My brain is beco oonfiimed—and 
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“True, true—'tis true, Eleanor—my own dear 
Eleanor !” exclaimed the Earl, catching with the 
enthusiasm of delicious joy at that evidence of his 
wife’s fidelity in the adventure of the evening. 
“And you were struggling in the arms of the 
Prince-———-yes—-I remember it ali now! But I was 
bewildered—excited—confused-———” 

“Oh? you can form no idea of the extent to 
which my feelings have been this day wrung!” in- 
terrupted Eleanor, clasping her hands together in 
anguish at the bare recollection of all she had 
endured. “But tell me that you have confidence 
in me—that you forgive me for having kept my 
sorrows and their cause a secret from you——” 

“¥orgive you, my poor Eleanor !” exclaimed the 
Rar], pressing her fervidly in his arms: “I was 
wrong to suspect you even for a moment, after the 
perusal of that letter’ 'Dis for you to pardon me 
yes, mé—for I have been the true source of all 
your afflictions———” 

“Hush! not a word relative to the past,” mur- 
mured Eleanor, placing her hand upon her hus- 
band’s lips and concealing her blushing, burning 
countenance upon his breast. 

* Oh! but it requires so little to lay bare again 
the wound in my heart that nothing can ever hea} 
entirely!” exclaimed the Earl, in a tone of bitter, 
bitter anguish. “Had I not made you a victim to 
my insane love—had I not wooed you, young and 
impassioned as you are, to bind yourself to my side, 
wiiserable wretch that I am—you would have be- 
come the happy wife of some man who would not 
nave blushed to look you in the face! Then the 
one tremendous incident of your life would never 
have occurred—your whole destiny would have 
flowed in another and happier channel—and the 
accursed wretch whom the very grave scemed to 
have yielded up to tempt you, would have remained 
unknown to you save by name !” 

“ My God! let us not revive the past,” exclaimed 
Eleanor, the tears streaming down her cheeks. 
“Oh! do not reproach yourself thus !—do not 
accuse yourself of evils which you never could 
have foreseen !—do not lift all the blame from my 
shoulders, in order to take the burthen so gene- 
rously upon your own !” 

But the Earl—the unhappy Earl—continued to 
deplore his sad fate in the most piteous terms, 
antil the big tears began to roll down his cheeks 
also : and then Eleanor redoubled her consolations, 
and lavished upon him such tender caresses that 
he felt the genial balm of a holy comfort gradually 
stealing into his wounded soul. 

“And now tell me, my dear Francis,” said the 
Countess, “how Mr. Meagles became your com- 
panion in this night’s adventure—for that gentle- 
man is known to me by sight, and I instantaneously 
recognised him when you both burst ao oppor- 
tanely into the chamber !” 

“When you retired from the dinner-table, 
Eleanor,” returned the nobleman, “I repaired to 
the library; and soon after nine o’clock one of the 
servants came to inform me that a gentleman 
wished to see me immediately upon the most press- 
ing business. Lerdered him to be shown {ato my 
presence: ’twas Mr. Meagies, Tha fewhurried words 
he stated that accident bad brought to his know- 
ledge a diabelical conepiracy having for its object 
aah eee: of yourself into the agmw of 
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rage, excitement, and alarm into which this an- 
nounvement plunged me;—and I demanded far- 
ther explanations. These were instantaneously 
given, but necessarily in a rapid and imperfect 
manner, so as to afford me little more than & par- 
tial glimpse into the plot. Nor did he at once in- 
form me where and when the base attempt was to 
be made: but, previously to becoming explicit 
upon that head, he imposed a certain, condi- 
tion—--——” 

“And that condition?” said the Countess, in- 
quiringly. 

“Was to the effect that provided he enabled me 
to rescue you from the toils and snares laid to 
entrap you, I should leave the Prince to be dealt 
with according to his will and pleasure, and that I 
should consent to become a witness to any docu- 
ment which he might think fit to compel his Royal 
Highness to sign. I swore to fulfil those condi- 
tions,” added the Earl: “indeed, such was the 
excitement under which I laboured at the moment, 
and so great was my indignation against the Prince, 
that I should not have hesitated to pledge my soul 
to Satan, in order to accomplish your deliverance 
and appease the cravings of my own vengeance.” 

The Countess was on the point of making some 
remark with respect to the explanation just given 
by her husband, whena knock at the chamber door 
was heard. Lord Desborough answered the sum- 
mons; anda servant informed him that Mr. Meagles 
requested a few moments’ interview with his lord- 
ship. The nobleman accordingly hastened to the 
library where Meagles was anxivusly awaiting his 
presence. 

“Now, my lord,” said Tim, “you will have the 
goodness to fulfil your portion of the compact. I 
have performed mine -- and her ladyship was 
rescued from the power of that villanous Prince.” 

“TI am ready to act as you require, Mr. Meagles,” 
returned the nobleman; “and I thank you most 
sincerely—most heartily, for your conduct on this 
occasion. Where is the Prince?” 

“In the suite of apartments that was to have 
proved the scene of his triumph,” responded 
Meagies. “Let us hasten thither.” 

Lord Desborough accordingly led the way to the 
room in which his Royal Highness was held captive 
and when the nobleman entered, followed by Tim 
Meagles, the royal voluptuary cast a rapid but 
searching Jook upon the Earl's countenance to 
ascertain, if possible, whether there were any hope 
in that quarter. But the nobleman’s features wore 
a stern and implacable look;—and the Prince, 
with hastily-averted eyes, muttered to himself, 
“ This wretched impotent will back Meagles in his 
extortion!” 

While this galling reflection was traversing, the 
brain of the heir-apparent, the Earl bad caught at 
@ glance the broken dagger and the useless pistol 
—those evidences of the truth of that narrative 
which he had received from the lips of his wife. A 
smile of satisfaction beamed for a moment upon 
his countenance: but repressing any display of 
feelings apart from the business now in hand, he 
flung a look of hanghty defiance upon the Prince. 

“Does your lordship intend te support this fellow 
Meagles in his vile endeavour at extortion ?” de- 
manded his Hoyal Highness, assuming a tone and 
arrogance. 
Meaglea, suddenly prosenting 
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his pistol at the head of the heir-apparent: ® or I 
will shoot you lke a dog ” 

The Prince, recoiling in horror and affright, 
threw upon the Earl a glance of deep meaning— 
ag if to ask whether he, an Enghsh peer, would 
countenance such treasonable conduct towards the 
hew-apparent. But in the cold stern look of Lord 
Desborough he perceived too plainly that he had 
nothing to hope : and, feeling that he was completely 
in the power of the remorseless Meagles and the 
outraged husband, he resumed his seat at the table 
on which the document lay, 

“Read it aloud,” said Tim, in an authoritative 
voice, as he pointed to the paper with one hand 
ah levelled the pistol at the Prince with the 

er, 

And the heir-apparent, profoundly humiliated,— 
but not possessing courage sufficient to resist the 
treatment to which he was so deservedly subjected 
that a arrogant, unprincipled, and base- 
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hearted Prince, we say, was compelled to yield a 
grovelling obedience to the dictates of the maa 
whom he so cordially hated. In a hurried ana 
tremulous tone, and with his cheeks flushing and 
growmg pale by turns, did he read the document 
which stamped alike his treachery, his cowardice, 
and his humilation. 

“Now sign it,” said Meagles, in a short and 
abrupt tone of command; “and beware how you 
venture to indulge in any observations at ail in- 
jurious to either the Earl of Desborough or my- 
self” 

The Prince attached his signature to the doét» 
ment, which the nobleman unhesitatingly attested 
in the usual style: and Meagles secured the paper 
about his person, 

While he was doing this, the Prince of Wales 
plucking up a little courage—to which, by the bye, 
he was only incited by the goadings of his malig. 
nant vindictiveness—seised the opportunity to 
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whisper in the Earl’s ear, “I will be terribly 
avenged for this! To-morrow all London shall 
know that Lord Desborough is a miserable im- 
potent, and that his wife has been the mistress of 
the resuscitated felon Ramsey.” 

The nobleman became pale as a corpse and stag- 
gered back as if struck by a death-blow: but, in- 
stantaneously recovering himself, he replied in a 
low hoarse tone, “ Do so—and in the evening I will 
declare in the House of Lords the conditions upon 
which that same Philip Ramsey procured a pardon, 
through the interest of the Prince of Wales!” 

“Ah! what is that whispering?” suddenly ex- 
claimed Meagles, clutching his Royal Highness 
forcibly by the arm. 

“The Prince menaces me,” was the calin obser- 
vation made by the Earl. 

“1 thought as much !” ejaculated Meagles. 
“But, by heavens! we will be terribly avenged 
upon him, if he dare injure a hair of your lord- 
ship’s head. And now begone, you Prince of 
Rascals!” added the indignant Tim, pushing his 
Royal Highness violently towards the door. 

The infuriate Prince would have blurted forth 
some vindictive menace: but his lips were sealed 
by the terror of having the contents of the pistol 
sent after him. ‘The vengeance of Meagles was 
not however quite completed yet: one last hnmi- 
Hiation he burned to inflict upon his royal adver- 
sary;—and yct he wavered fur a moment. But 
only for @ moment !—the temptation was too 
strony, and the provocation he had in various ways 
received was too great, not to overcome all ino- 
mentary scruples. Accordingly, he placed the 
pisto} upon the mantel—bounded after the Prince 
-and, applying his foot to the nethermost quarter 
of the royal voluptuary, kicked him down the 
stairs. 

Oh! crowning infamy—supreme humiliation! A 
yell of mingled pain and rage burst from the lips 
of his Royal Highness ;-—and his retreat by means 
of the private door of Stamford Manor was accom. 
plished with an alinost ineredible celcrity. 

“Now, Mr. Meagilos,” said the Earl of Deshbo- 
rough, when Tim returned, laughing heartily, to 
the parlour, after having performed the foregoing 
feat,~—“ you must permit me to offer you some tes- 
timonial of my gratitude fur the service which you 
have rendered me this night.” 

*I want nothing, my lord,’ responded Tim. 
“You have already done enouh for me by attest- 
ing this document and thereby confirming its vali- 
dity beyond all possibility of dispute on the part of 
the Prince.” 

“But inasmuch as you exhibit such a marvel- 
lous aptitude for the somewhat difficult task of 
coping with that unprincipled voluptuary,” resumed 
the Earl,—* and as I myself have no inclination to 
spare him in the slightest degree, J fancy that a 
certain little acknowledgment which I possess, and 
which hears his signature, would prove more useful 
im your hands than in mine. Without farther 
preface, therefore, I beg your acceptance of this 
receipt for twenty thousand pounds, in which the 
Prince ix indebted to me;—and 1 hope you will 
succeed in recovering the amount.” 

“By heavens! thisis a gift not to be refused,” 
exclaimed Meagies: “and yet it is a reward’ a 
thousand times greater than J can gither deserve 
or look for,” added Meayles, as he glanced with 
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sparkling eyes and joyous features over the 1.0.0. 
which the Prince had given the Earl on that memo- 
rable night of his sojourn at Desborough House. 

“ You need not hesitate to accept it—and I re. 
quire no thanks,” said Eleanor’s husband. “I should 
never think of enforcing payment thereof on my 
own account: but you will not have the same 
scruples. I bestow it upon you, not only asa proof 
of gratitude, but likewise as a means of punishing 
an unprincipled voluptuary.” 

“On those conditions, my lord, I accept the 
handsome gift,” exclaimed Meagles: “and depend 
upon it, his Royal Highness shall be speedily 
brought to book.” 

Meayles then took leave of the Earl of Des- 
borough, and repaired to the way-side public- 
house where Wasp had been Jeft in charge of the 
horses. 
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CHAPTER CXCIII, 


TILE SECRET CONCLAVE, 


Ir was about six o’clock in the evening, three or 
four days after the occurrences just related, that 
four persons were absorbed in earnest conversa- 
tion ina small but well-furnished parlour in Bury 
Street, St. James's. 

One was a venerable -looking old man, with white 
hair, and a demeanour that was at once imposing 
and calculated to inspire a profound respect. He 
was dressed in a somewhat old-fashioned style, but 
with a remarkable precision and neatness; and in 
the buatton-hole of his Japelling double-breasted 
coat he wore the riband of a foreign order. 

The second individual in this yroup was a fine 
tall, handsome man, in the prime of life, but with 
a certain air of dissipation and debauchery beneath 
the gentility of his appearance. His manners were 
those of a polished courtier: his apparel was in the 
bost possible taste ;—-and yet there was a something 
about him, which, to the eye of the keen observer 
accustomed to look deeper than the surface, denoted 
the accomplished rake and finished voluptuary. 

The third was a still younger man, of equally 
aristocratic appearance with the two individuals 
just presented to our readcrs - dressed as fashion- 
ably and as elegantly as the second — and having 
all the seriousness of countenance which charac- 
terised the first. His age could not have exceeded 
thirty ;--aud yet his discourse was as measured, 
his airas grave, and his demeanour as imposing 
as if he were far more advanced alung the pathway 
of life, 

The first mentioned individual was the Marquis 
de Saint Croix—the second was the Marquis de 
Bellois—the third the Duke de Villebelle: aud the 
person who made the fourth in the little knot of 
deliberators, was the reader’s old friend, Mr, 
Page. 

The three first were French noblemen who had 
been ce spelled to fly from their native land, on 
account of their aristocratic station and their poli- 
tical opinions, The Marquis de Saint Croix was 
the one who had lent twenty thousand pounds to 
the Prince of Wales a few months previously, at 
the instigation ‘of the Amazon: the Marquis de 
Bebois was the object of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s passing 
amour during that lady's ary residence in 
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France ;—and the Duke of Villebelle was an en- 
thusiastic young nobleman, devoted to the lost 
cause of Royalty in France, and whose immense 
estates had been confiscated by the Republican 
Government of that country. 

The room where these refugee nobles were as- 
sembled in company with Mr, Page, formed a por- 
tion of the lodging rented in the house by the 
Marquis de Saint Croix ;—and the motive of the 
conference was none other than to devise and pro- 
ject certain schemes for raising once again the 
Royalist banner in France The deliberations 
were chiefly conducted in English, with which the 
noblemen happened to be tolerably well acquainted : 
otherwise Mr. Page would have found himself 
unable to take part in the proceedings, he being 
utterly ignorant of the French language. 

“My lords,” said the Marquis of Saint Croix, 
addressing his two fellow-countrymen, “IT will now 
repeat in the presence of our English friend every- 
tlung that Ihave learnt from his lips, and which I 
have already made known to your lordships—so 
that should I have either misunderstood or ex- 
aygcrated any portion of the important communi- 
cations for which we are indebted to Mr. Page, he 
can at once set us right upon the subject. I be- 
lieve, then, that Lam correctly informed when I 
state that Mr, Page is deep in the confidence of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and that his 
Royal Highness is most anxious for an attempt to 
he made in favour of the restoration of Royalty in 
unhappy, distracted France. Is it not so?” 

“Your lordship has stated the matter exactly as 
it stands,” replied Mr. Page, assuming the grave 
and solemn air that was proper to the delibera- 
tions. “Not only docs Ins Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales feel the necessity of restoring 
erder in France and rebuilding a :cgitimate govern- 
inent,” he continued, adopting the detestable cant 
terms and smooth-sounding phrases which are 
used as a cloak for the most damnable tyrannies 
and a pretext for all anti-democratic proceedings, 
— “but the whole Royal Family of England and 
our blessed Aristocracy partake in the sentiments 
of the Prince. Under these circumstances his 
Royal Tighness instructed me a fortnight back to 
throw myself in the way of the most eminent 
French refugees now residing in London, and 
sound their views and intentions. Accident led 
me in the first instance to address myself to his 
Jordship the Marquis of Saint Croix, and secondly 
to my lord the Marquis of Bellois—~—” 

‘And then we communicated with your lord- 
ship,” added Saint Croix, glancing towards the 
Duke of Villebelle ; “and your lordship, with cha- 
racteristic patriotism, hastened to respond to our 
appeal,” 

“God speed our aims, my friends,” said the 
Duke, his pale but handsome countenance flushing 
with ardent hope, 

“The interest which his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales takes in the affairs of our unhappy 
country,” continued the Marquis of Saint Croix, 
“is not only most grateful to our feelings, but 
likewise prompts us to behold the character of his 
Royal Highness in a new and very favourable 
light. I must confess that until I became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Page, | had experienced some 


Cause to mistrust his Royal Higiness and dotbt 


his integrity; but after all the explanations which 
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Mr. Page has given me in his wonted honest and 
straight-forward mauner, and especially after hear- 
ing how deeply the Prince is interesting himself in 
the affairs of distracted France, I have learnt to 
form a better opinion of the Prince.” 

“Your lordship had been tutored to think ill of 
him by that infamous and notorious character, 
Lady Lade,” observed the ex-bagman; “and the 
statements she made to your lordship appeared to 
receive confirmation from the fact that his Royal 
Highness did not immediately restore the money 
your lordship had placed in his hands. But when 
{ assure your lordship that the Prince will in a few 
days——” 

“No more upon that subject, Mr. Page!” ex- 
claimed the Marquis de Saint Croix. “1 deeply 
regret that I should ever have listened to the msi- 
dious and malignant representations of that woman 
to whose faults my late friend Sir John Lade was so 
unaccountably bund. I amsorry also that I should 
ever have persecuted his Royal Highness for the 
return of money which I did not precisely want, 
and which I never should want ayain if the legiti- 
mate Monarchy were restored in France.” 

“ His Royal Highness has been enabled to glean 
much valuable information, 1 believe, respect- 
ing France, from the English Minister of Foreign 
Affairs?” said the Duke of Villebelle, addressing 
himself to Mr. Page. 

“Such is the fact, may it please your Grace,” 
returned the ex-bagman, “ The English Govern- 
ment has for a long time past employed numerous 
secret ay'ents—or in plainer terms, spies—to travel 
through some parts of France and fix their abodes 
in other districts, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the true feeling of the French people with repard 
to the existing institutions of the country. The 
reports that are received at the Foreign Office are 
numerous and interesting; and their contents are 
regularly, though privately, communicated to the 
Prince of Wales. From those reports his Royal 
Highness has gleaned the most encouraging infor- 
mation with regard to the cause of Monarchy in 
France ; and he feels convinced that if the Royalist 
banner were raised aimidst the fields of La Vendée, 
hundreds of thousands would enthusiastically flock 
around it.” 

“Then hurrah for La Vandée!” exclaimed the 
Marquis de Belluis, who, being a man of desperate 
fortunes and as dissipated us he louked, was ready 
for any enterprise that seemed to promise an 
amendment of his circumstances. “ Your lordship,” 
he added, turning towards the Duke of Villebelle, 
“has managed to bring over a large sum from 
France: and that will be enough to commence the 
undertaking. Money constitutes the sinews of war; 
and your fifty thousand pounds sterling, now exist- 
ing in good English Bank notes, if changed into 
French five-frane pieces, will raise an army of ten 
thousand men in a short time. Then the Royalists 
will rush to our banner: their treasures will be drawn 
forth from the places where they are concealed or 
buried ; - and the accursed Republicans will have te 
rue the day when a Villebelle, a Saint Croix, and a 
Bellois put themselves at the head of the move. 
ment.” 

“ But if we were to resolve upon quitting England 
atid passing into La Vendée,” said the Duke de 
Villebelle, “ we should not be so rash as to take all 
the available funds with us: We mast leave them 
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deposited with some trustworthy imdividual in 
London, to be sent after us by the best possible 
means, so soon as we found that we were really 
certain of receiving the support of the leading men 
in La Vendée.” 

“His Grace speaks wisely and prudently,” ob- 
served Mr. Page. “ That is the proper course to 
pursue !” 

“Well, my lords,” said the Marquis de Saint 
Croix, “are we resolved upon making the attempt? 
—shall we at once come to the decision of repairing 
without delay to our own native Jand, at all perils 
and at all risks? For my part, I will be the first 
to give my vote in the affirmative.” 

“And I have already intimated my readiness to 
join in the expedition,” observed the Marquis de 
Bellois. “We will cither restore the throne or 
give our heads to the guillotine.” 

“Amen,” said the Duke of Villebelle, solemnly. 
“ And now, my lords, we have two points to deter- 
mine upon. The first is, when shall we set off?— 
and the second is, to whom shall we entrust the 
money which I have at present lying in a London 
bank ?” 

“With regard to the first point,” said De Bellois, 
“JY should advise that no unnecessary delay take 
place. In fact, J am prepared to start to-morrow 
morning.” 

*J may as well observe,” exclaimed Mr. Page, 
“at this stage of the proceedings,—I mean, since 
the money question is ubout to be touched upon,— 
that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales au- 
thorised me this very day to assure the Marquis de 
Saint Croix that the twenty thousand pounds due 
to his lordship shall be paid in a Wegk’s time. I 
was about to mention this fact just now, when his 
lordship bade me speak no more upon the subject. 
But the incident becomes of importance at this 
stage of the proceedings, inasmuch as I shall cheer- 
fully hold myself bound to undertake a trip to 
La Vendeé and convey to his lordship the Mar- 
quis the sum of money to which I am referring.” 

“Your conduct, Mr. Page, is most adwirable!” 
exclaimed the venerable Marquis de Saint Croix, 
seizing him by the hand and pressing it warmty. 
“ You also, then, must feel profoundly interested in 
our cause, as well as your royal patron, the Prince 
of Wales?” 

“T will throw myself heart and soul into it,” said 
Mr. Page, affecting the fervour of enthusiasm.- “ It 
is the cause of order against chaos—justice against 
anarchy. You may command me, my lords, in all 
respects—humble an individual though I be.” 

The Duke of Villebelle and the Marquis de Bellois 
followed the example of the venerable Saint Croix by 
offering due acknowledgments to Mr. Page for his 
seeming devotion to their cause ;~and then the three 
nobles began to converse together for a few minutes 
in their own native language—but not without having 
previously apologised to their English companion for 
this temporary exclusiveness in the deliberations. 

“Mr. Page,” at length said the Marquis de St. 
Croix, when the discussion in French was brought to 
# conclusion, “ their lordships and myself have come 
to the deternrination to solicit, through your medium, 
& particular favour of his Royal Highties the Prince 
of Wales. I have recommended this proceeding, in 
order to convince his Royal Highness of my deep 
repentance for having persecuted him with demands 
for the repayrpent of the amount due to me at atime 
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when the Prince was really unable to meet my claim: 
and the Duke of Villebelle is anxious to afford his 
Royal Highness a proof of the importance which we 
attach to his countenance and co-operation in the 
projects now under discussion. In a word, then, Mr. 
Page, do you think that his Royal Highness would 
consent to become the guardian of the Duke of 
Villebelle’s funds, until such time as we may have 
settled all our plans in La Vendée?” 

“T could not possibly take it upon myself to re- 
turn a positive answer,’ replied the ex-bagman, 
shaking his head gravely. “ But if your lordships 
be anxious to have the point cleared up without de- 
lay, I will hasten to Carlton House at once and en- 
deavour to obtain a few minutes’ audience of his 
Royal Highness previous to the dinner-hour.” 

This proposal was welcomed with thanks; and Mr, 
Page immediately took his departure. But instead 
of repairing to Carlton House at all, he entered the 
nearest tavern, where he ordered and discussed a 
pint of sherry ;—and having thus whiled away about 
half-an-hour, he returned to the noble refugees at 
the Marquis de Saint Croix’ lodgings. 

For the benefit of those who are not acquainted 
with London, we may as well observe that Bury 
Street was not more than five minutes’ walk from 
Carlton House; and therefore Mr. Page had been 
quite long enough absent to induce a belief that he 
had succeeded in obtaining an interview with the 
Prince. He accordingly found the three noblemen 
on the tiptoe of expectation concerning the result ot 
his mission: for they flattered themselves that the 
course which they had adopted with regard to the 
Prince would lead him to afford their cause all the 
assistance he might be enabled to vouchsafe it. 

“ I have succeeded, my lords,” said Mr. Page, on 
returning to the apartment: “but not without some 
degree of difficulty. The Prince would not listen to 
the proposal at first: he declared that he would never 
again become the custodian of any foreign refugee’s 
funds. But when I explained to his Royal Highness 
how neceagary it was that some trustworthy trea- 
surer should be found for the money, inasmuch as 
no London banker could at present undertake to re- 
mit large sums to France, especially in a secret 
manner,—and when I assured his Royal Highness 
that I was willing to convey the money over to La 
Vendée when the proper time should arrive, even 
though I might be compelled to undertake three or 
four journeys backward and forward for the purpose, 
—then did his Royal Highness yield to my repre- 
sentations and empower me to return to your lord- 
ships with an affirmative reply.” 

“ We owe you a deep debt of gratitude, Mr, Page,” 
said the Duke of Villebelle. “It is a material point 
gained. But did his Royal Highness apecify a time 
when J may wait upon bim and deposit the funds in 
his hands?” 

“To-morrow evening, at six o’clock, my lord,” 
answered the ready-witted Mr. Page, who was the 
last man in exietence to be at a loss for a satisfactory 
reply when one was needed. 

“ Thus far, then, are our plans settled, my lords,” 
said the Duke de Villebelle. “We will now arrange 
the time of our departure from London and the route 
we shall adopt to enter France.” 

“I will therefore take my moat seepectful leave of 

eur lordebips,” observed Me, ; “inasmuch as 
Royal Highness haa given mean important com- 
mission to execute for him, and my humble advice 
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will not be needed in respect to the points which your 
lordehips are now about to discuss.” 

The ex-bagman accordingly took his departure ; 
—and this time, on issuing forth from the lodgings 
of the Marquis de Saint Croix, he bent his way di- 
rect to Carlton House. 
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CHAPTER CXCIV. 


THE HEIR-APPARENT AND HIS AGENT.~-SHICKSTER 
SAL. 


Ir was now eight o’clock in the evening; and the 
Prince of Wales had just quitted the dinner-table 
—for he was aware that Mr. Page was to call upon 
him atthathour. ‘The ex-bagman was accordingly 
at once shown into the presence of his Royal High- 
ness, whom he saluted with a bow that was as pro- 
foundly reverential and as servilely low as an 
eastern salaam. 

“Well, Page—what news ?” demanded the Prince, 
pointing to a chair near the sofa on which he him- 
self was seated in a reclining posture. 

“I have two pieces of excellent tidings for your 
Royal Highness,” answered the busy, bustling, ob- 
sequious individual who had managed to thrust 
himself into the service of the Prince. “But first, 
may I be permitted most humbly to inquire whether 
your Royal Highness is at liberty this evening for 
a few hours?” 

“Your letter of this morning contained a pro- 
mise which induced me to put aside every appoint- 
ment,” returned the Prince. “ Tell me, then, in a 
word—will Pauline be mine to-night ?” 

“ Beyond all question, may it please your Royal 
Highness,” was the immediate response. 

“ Egad! it does please me infinitely, I can assure 
you, friend Page,” observed the heir-apparent. 
“* And now, what of the refugees ?” 

“ They have fallen completely into the views which 
I have studied to develop to them, your Royal 
Highness,” answered Page. “It is not proper for 
aman to sing his own praises: but I flatter my- 
self that I may take credit for having managed 
this business with no ordinary degree of tact and 
judgment. The Marquis de Saint Croix firmly be- 
lieves that it was by mere accident I addressed my- 
self to him in the first instance——” 

“ And the Marquis de Bellois?” exclaimed the 
Prince, interrogatively. 

“His lordship lies under a similar impression,” 
rejoined Page: “that is to say, he supposes that it 
was without any sinister design that I fixed upon 
him as one of the most proper and fitting refuyces 
to be sounded relative to the proposed incursion 
into France.” 

“And when I saw you the day before yesterday,” 
observed the Prince, “ you told me that those no- 
blemen had taken a third into their confidence— 
the Duke of Villebelle. Is he also without sus- 
picion ?”’ : 

“ Entirely, great Prince !” exclaimed the ex-bag- 
man, “And of this he will afford your Royal 
Highness a sterling proof to-morrow evening, by 
ee forty or fifty thousand pounds in your 

ands. 

“The devil he will!” ejaculated the Prince, lite. 
tally bounding upon the sofa with joy. “But how 
nas this been breught about ?” 
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Mr. Page now explained ail that had just taken 
place at the lodgings of the Marquis de Saint Croix 
—not omitting to state how he had absented him- 
self for half-an-hour on pretence of obtaining the 
consent of his Royal Highness to become the de- 
positary of the Duke's treasure. 

“You have managed the business in a masterly 
style!” exclaimed the heir-apparent, rubbing his 
hands gleefully : then, after a few momenta’ pause, 
he said, “ But how did you arrive at the conviction 
that I would agree to become the treasurer of these 
refugees ?” 

“If I have done wrong,” answered Page, with a 
smnile of sly significancy, “I implore the pardon of 
your Royal Highness.” 

“No, no, my good feliow,” cried the Prince, 
laughing; “you have not done wrong—very far 
from it. But you are a man of keen penetration.” 

“Somewhat so, illustrious patron!” returned 
Page. “ Your Royal Highness condescended to in- 
form me that you were anxious to be avenged upon 
the Marquis de Saint Croix for persecuting you on 
account of that paltry sum which he placed in 
your royal hands; and that the same vindictive 
sentiment was extended towards the Marquis do 
Bellois, tor a reason which your Royal Highness 
did nut explain, and which I of course do not at- 
tempt to penetrate. Well, when I found that these 
noblemen had fallen so admirably into the anare 
laid for them, and that they had so innocently 
drawn the Duke of Villebelle into the meshes 
spread out to catch themselves, I thought within 
myself that if some one must profit in the long 
run by being the depositary of the Duke's wealth, 
your Royal Highness should be that fortunate in- 
dividual. Therefore, I took the liberty of declaring 
that your Royal Highness would accept the trust.” 

“I again repeat that you are a man of great 
penetration,” said the Prince; “and I may add 
that you will do honour to the Order of Knight- 
hood.” 

The ex-bagman rose from his seat and made 
three distinct bows, each more profound than the 
former. 

“And now tell me about Pauline,” exclaimed 
tif Prince. 

“ For the first time since the removal of Octavia 
@ month ago and upwards,” replied Mr. Page, 
“Pauline has begun to exhibit a neighbourly feel- 
ing ;—and my excellent wife has persuaded upon 
her to take tea with her this evening. The poot 
thing has doubtless begun to experience an in- 
tolerable loneliness ; and she looks upon Mra. Page 
as a kind-hearted, well-meaning creature, who can 
sympathise with her.” 

“Then she does not entertain the least suspicion 
that you were instrumental! in procuring the con- 
finement of her sister in a private mad-house?” 
said the Prince, interrogatively. 

“She could not possibly have formed the re- 
motest conjecture on the subject,” returned , 
“twas all done so cleverly. A few guineas’ 
tained the necessary certificates from a couple of 
drunken, profligate doctors, named Wigton and 
Smanks, who happen to be acquaintances of mine; 
—and they will not let the cat out of the bag for 
their own sakes. Then there is Dr. Burton, the 
keeper of the lunatic-asylum, who is still more 
directly interested in maintaining a profound 
secrecy relative to the transaction: for he would 
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not like to lose the three hundred a-year which I 
‘have undertaken to pay him on your Royal 
Hlighness's behalf, for the maintenance of Miss 
Octavia.” 

“ And has Pauline given up wandering about the 
vicinage of the asylum where her sister is shut 
ap?” asked the heir-apparent. 

“Scarcely a day passes that she does not take 
a hackney-coach and repair to Stoke Newington to 
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the idea of experiencing the speedy consummation 
of all his lustful hopes in that quarter, now alighted 
from the carriage and followed Mr. Page into the 

house. 
The vehicle, according to orders previously 
issued, then drove away. 
* % * % 
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In the meantime a scene which we must here 


call at Dr. Burton’s establishment and inquire for’ pause to relate, was occurring in the immediate 


Octavia,” responded Page. “ But the doctor invari- 
ably assures her that some few weeks may yet elapse 
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vicinity of Mr. Page’s abode. 
Seated at a table in the tap-room of a low pub- 


ere her sister’s mind will be so far restored to a/ lic house, the Gallows’ Widow, the Kinchin-Grand, 
state of equanimity as to justify him in permitting and Carrotty Poll were engagedin an earnest con- 
aninterview between them, Aud Pauline feels her- , versation, which they carried on in whispers. They 
self so utterly powerless in the matter, and has | were alone together in that room ; and the landlord 
discovered that the law is so completely on the side | of the house was none other than their old ac- 
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of the course which hag been adopted, that she 
now appears to have yielded resignedly to the pro- 
gress of those events agaiust which she can offer 
no effectual resistance. Ab! it is a capital luw 
which allows an obnoxious or dangerous person to 
be locked up for life, on the certificates of a couple 
of bribeable doctors !” 

“To be sure it is.” exclaimed the Prince. “I 
Jo not know how we should get on in the world 
without the aid of such laws occasionally. The 
rich and the powerful, the titled and the great, 
Mr. Page, must have some means of heeping their 
enemies in subjection and disarming dangerous in- 
lividuals of their sting.” 

“Your Royal Highness argues with the most 
perfect wisdom,” said the obscquious Mr. Page. 
“ But itis now getting on for nine o’clock,’ he ob- 
served, louking at his watch; “and Julia - that is 
to say, Mrs. Page —will presently make the young 
lady 4o safe that your Royal Highness will find no 
trouble in enjoying a blissful triumph.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the Prince. 
“How does your wife intend to proceed ?” 

“At nine o'clock the supper-tray is to be taken 
up,” answered the ex-bagman, lowering his voice 
to a mysterious whisper ; “ and whether Miss Pau- 
line should fancy a glass of port, or a glass of 
sherry, or only a tumbler of mild porter, the result 
will be all the same: tor our servant-girl is in the 
secret—-she is trustworthy, and we can rely upon 
her———” 

“{ comprehend you,” interrapted the Prince, the 
blood glowing in his veins as ne feasted his sala- 
cious imayination upon the charms which he hoped 
that night to defoliate of their virgin innocence. 
“ Come, let us be gone !” 

The Prince accordingly summoned Germain, 
whom he directed to order a plain carriage to be 
got ready without delay; and in the course of a 
quarter of an huur his Royal Highness and Mr. 
Page were rolling along in the vehicle towards the 
Edyeware Road. 

It was about half-past nine when the carriage 
stopped within a short distance of the ex-bagman’s 
residence in Paradise Villas;—~and Mr. Pare 
entered the house first, to ascertain whether the 
contemplated treachery had been put into execua- 
tion. The Prince remained in the vehicle: but he 
was not kept waiting many minutes—for his ob- 
sequious agent soon returned with the welcome in- 
telligence that Miss Pauline Clarendon was ina 
eondition that loft her entirely at his merey. 

The Prince, scarcely able to restrain hié joy at 
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complice Briggs, who by means of an immense wig 
and a pair of green spectacles was enabled to defy 
the penetration of the keenest thief-taker in the 
metropolis, The two women and the Kinchin- 
Grand therefore felt perfectly at home at the sign 
of the Black Boy: but the habit of caution, com- 
bined with the fear of being overheard by any 
chance customer who might enter the house, 
proinpted them to conduct their deliberations in a 
low voice and a guarded imanner. 

The Kinchin-Grand was as shabby and ill-look- 
ing as ever: and the naturally vixenish temper of 
Carrotty Poll appeared to have derived a keener 
edge from the misfortunes which had overtaken her 
sire, the Big Beggarman, who was then in gao) 
awaiting his trial for piracy, murder, and heaven 
only knows how many other crimes. As for the 
Gallows’ Widow, the reader may rest assured that 
she was not rendered more amiable or forbearing 
towards her enemies by the position of her para- 
mour the Magsman, who was in a predicament 
precisely similar to that of Stephen Price. She 
had for some time past abandoned her mourning 
garb, and was attired in a plain unassuming man- 
ner, not altogether deficient in neatness. 

“ Well,” sad Carrotty Poll, after a glass of hot 
spirits-and-water had been passed round, “w6 are 
now at length in a fair way te be revenged somes 
what on those cursed Pages, and also to get a cere 
tain high personage completely into our power.” 

“ And if ever} thing turns out as we expect,” ob« 
served the Gallows’ Widow, in her usual quiet 
way, “your father, Poll, and my flash man will be 
certain to be got off some how or another,” 

“Now, my fair friends,” said the Kinchin- Grand, 
exultingly, “you'll admit that I was the chap to 
give you the adwice which has put things in such a 
glorious train. When you wanted to cut the 
throats of that scoundrel Page and his precious 
wife Julia, didn’t I tell you that it waa no good 
risking your necks for sich-like scum? ~~ and 
didn’t I say that if you'd only plant a spy upon 
’om, they was such intriguing, cunning, money- 
making folks, you’d soon find out somethink about 
their prpceedin’s worth turnin’ to your own ac- 
count? I’m glad you gave way to my adwice in’ 
the matter; and now you'll reap the benefit of it, 
Ah! it was a capital dodge making Shickster Sal 
dress herself up neat and nice and apply at their 
house for a sitiwation as 4 maid-of-all-work! There 
never was a better spree in all the world: and then 
the false character which she got made everthing 
right at once.” 
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“ Well, well,” interrupted Carrotty Poll, petu- 
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reer rcante, 


passed some compliments upon the dexterity, 








lantly ; “what is the use of reminding us of all | astuteness, and fidelity of Shickater Sal;—and the 
that has been done in the matter? We don’t deny | Kinchin-Grand was hugely delighted at the en- 


that your plan has worked well, Bijl——” 


comia thus lavished upon his mistress. He and 


“On the contrary,” said the Gallows’ Widow, | the two women then quitted the tap-room—nodded 


“we give you all possible credit for it. 


Indeed, if | significantly to Briggs as they passed by the bar 


things turn out to-night as we expect, it will be | where he was serving his customera—and issued 
through having adopted your advice that wo shall | from the public-house. 


save Poll’s father and Joe Warren from swinging 


Skirting the row of gardens attached to Paradise 


at Execution Dock. So you perceive, Bill, that 1; Villas, ran a narrow lane into which the back gates 
at least am not unmindfal of the great service you | of those little enclosures opened: and along this 


will have rendered us. 
woman can he fully relied upon? 


I suppose your young | alley did the trio proceed at a rapid rate. On 


reaching the gate belonging to Page's garden, they 


“Like bricks and mortar,” answered the Kinchin- | found Shickster Sal waiting for them;—and with 


Grand. 


“There isn’t a better gal in all the world, | the utmost caution did she introduce them into the 


though I say it, than the Shickster. Why, you | house. 


may judge for yourselves, I think. Hasn’t she | 
given us every information of all wot has been 
passing at the Pages’ house for the last month— 
indeed, from the fust day she succeeded in getting 
herself taken into their service as a maid-of-all- 
work :—and isn’t it through her that we’re awake 
to the dodge that’s being practised to-night at 
their house? Ah! Mr. Page little thinks that the 
dirty drab he once saw with her arms round my 
neck at the Ainchin-Ken in Grub Street, is the 
game neat and tidy-looking gral which has been in 
his service for the last month! And it was a luchy 
thing, too, that Julia and Shickster Sal had never 
knowed each other. But here she is, by jingo !” 
This ejaculation was elicited by the entrance of 
that same young creature whom we introduced to 
our readers in a very early chapter of this narrative, 
and whom we represented at the time to have re- 
ceived the flash name of Shichster Sat from the 
circumstance of having been tenderly brought up 
until she was enticed away from home and plunged 
into the loathsome vortex of profligacy. Her 
appearance was now much altered: she was ap- 
parelled with neatness—her person was cleanly — | 
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woman,’ The respectable nature of her carly 
trainigg had enabled her to take with a prompt 
aptitude to the duties of the domestic situation 
which she was now filling in Mr. Page’s house ;— 
and her blind infatuation towards the Kinchin- 
Grand rendered her a suitable ayent to carry out 
the designs of those who had suggested her intro- 
duction into that establishment. 

“Well, my dear Sal,” exclaimed her paramour, 
welcoming her with a caress; “what news?” 

“Jr's allright,” returned the young woman. “ Miss 
Clarendon partook of the drugyed wine—and the 
Prince has this moment arrived.” 

“ Then there’s no time to be lost !” said Carrotty 
Poll, springing from her seat. “Lead the way, 
Sal—there’s a dear--and we'll follow at a little 
distance.” 

“You'll come round to the back gate, mind,” 
was the injunction now given by Shickster Sal: 
and don’t be more than a couple of minutes after 
me,” 

She then hurried away; — and the three ac- 
complices whom she left behind in the tap-room, 


| exchanged looks of exulting triumph. 
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“Isn't she a regular blessin’ to a man, that gal?” 
demanded the Kinchin-Grand, who was far more 
proud of her than he would have been, were she a 


and she was far from being an ill-looking young 
paragon of moral excellence. 


, Khe Gallows’ Widow and Carrotty Poll both 
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CHAPTER CXCV. 
THE INTRUDERS, 


Ir was now past ten o’clock ;—and lighta were 
burning in a bed-chamber at Mr. Page's abode. 

Upon the couch in that apartment lay Pauline 
Clarendon, completely dressed, but with her luxu- 
riant hair all dishevelied. Having been prevailea 
upon by the treacherous Julia to take a glass of 
wine at supper, she had almost instantaneously fallen 
into a condition of complete stupefaction ;—and in 
that state was she borne up to the bed-chamber by 
Mrs. Page avd Shickster Sal, who had apparently 
lent herself with willingness to the infamous designs 
of her mistress. 

Yes-—upon that couch reposed the defenceless 
maiden,—utterly unconscious of the perils which 
euvironed her. Nothing could be more graceful 
than the total abandonment ag it were to which 
her fori was surrendered up: for precisely in the | 
same position in which she had been deposited by 
Julia and the servant, was she now lying on that 
bed. Her garments, the least thing drawn up, | 
revealed the well-shaped foot and the rounded 
ankle as far as the robust swell of the leg: her 
arins reposed in the motionless grace of a gentle 
curvature ;—and her lips, slightly apart, afforded 
glimpses of the pearly teeth. 

And over her leant the Prince of Wales: over 
that sleeping, almost inanimate form he leant—his 
eyes devouring her charms with a gloating avidity. 
As the bua-constrictor holds its prey in its hideous | 
coils for a long time ere it appeases its appetito 
with the luscious festival—so did the reptile volup~ 
tuary feast his imagination with the delicious ban- 
quet of beauty that lay before him, His looks 
wandered slowly from that flood of dark brown 
hair which covered the pillow with its glossy luxu- 
riance, to the cheeks that were deeply flushed by 
the influence of the narcotic;—thence to the 
snowy neck that was slightly arched as if goftly 
yielding to the weight of the drooping head, as the 
stalk of a tulip retains a gentle curve even when 
snapped from its root and lying upon the ground, 
And from that beauteous neck of such daxzling 
whiteness, the sensuous eyes of the Prince wan- 
dered to the bosom, the rising and falling of which 
were so long and slow, as if measured, and likewise 
ao little perceptible. But he devoured w'th his | 
satyr looks as much of those round white globes 
as Pauline’s modest dreas left revealed ;—and the 
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undulations which the dress itself took from the 
tich contours of her bust, enabled him to finish 
and complete in his imagination the fine proportions 
of those hills of snow. In sooth, the entire spec- 
tacle of that exquisitely modelled form, stretched 
with all the abandonment of its flowing length of 
limb upon the couch, was enough to overcome the 
scruples of a, saint, much less excite almost to mad~- 
ness the furious desires of that royal voluptuary. 

For several minutes did he contemplate the 
lovely being whom he now fancied to be entirely in 
his power: for several minutes did he gloat over 
the glorious creature whom he looked upon as a 
sure and certain victim to his burning lusts. He 
stooped dowo—he was about to fasten his lips to 
that mouth which was so rich in its moist redness— 
he was on the point of sucking in the pure fra- 
grance of the breath that caine slowly and heavily : 
when, hark! a sound is heard—the handle of the 
door is turning—that door which he had forgotten 
to fasten ! 

But even while still bending over the sleeping 
heanty, he paused and listened, without absolutely 
raising himself to his wonted upright carriage: for 
he fancied that his ears must have deceived him. 
Auother moment—and the door opens—and foot- 
steps are stealing in! He starts—he springs to an 
upright posture—he turns hastily round—and he 
beholds intruders of no welcome aspect entering 
the apartment! 

“ Away with you!" exclaimed the Prince, ad- 
vancing towards Carrotty Poll, the Gallows’ Widow, 
and the Kinchin-Grand. “ Depart this moment— 
oc I will give the alarm that thieves are in the 
house.” 

You don’t dare do it, Prince of Wales,” said 
Carrotty Poll, “if so, you'd only be exposing 
yourself.” 

“But who are you?—and what do you require 2” 
demanded his Royal Highness, who had stamped 
his foot with vexation when the red-haired young 
woman’s words showed that he was recognised by 
the intruders. “You want money, doubtless? 
Well, I will give you a few guineas——” 

‘* No—we want to have aconversation with your 
Hoyal Highness on very particular business,” in- 
terrupted the Gallows’ Widow. 

“With me?—and to-night? Impossible!” eja- 
culated the Prince, glancing towards the bed, on 
which Pauline Clarendon still lay steeped in un- 
consciousness, 

“Wemean with you—and we also mean to-night,” 
said the Gallows’ Widow, in her guict but resolute 
tone. “In plain terms, our presence here just at 
the very moment when you thought of being 
happy,”—and she flung a significant look towards 
Pauline,—“ is nota mere accident. Itis altogether 
a planned and pre-arranged thing.” 

“What! has that scoundrel Page been playing 
me false ?” cried the Prince, now trembling for the 
safety of the other secrets of which the ex-bagman 
was the depositary. “By heaven! I will be sig- 
nally avenged for this {” 

“Nonsense I” exctaimed Carrotty Poil, petalantly. 
“Page has got mothing at all to do with it. On 
the contrary, he and his wife are safely aud secursly 
tocked in the parlour down stairs—and thelr ewn 
servant girl is mounting guard over tham with a 
horse-pistol. So your Royal Highness, perceives 
that all proper precautions have been taken,” 
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* But once more, who are you?—and what d& 
you want?” demanded the heir-apparant, every 
instant becoming more and more troubled by the 
mysterious words and self-sufficient manner o. 
these intruders. 

“Til speak fust, most illustrious Prince,” said 
the Kinchin-Grand, taking off his hat with mock 
ceremony. “ Know, then, that I’m a sort of Prince 
in my way: that is, I'm captain of as jolly a pack 
of juvenile rogues and rascals, prostitutes and 
thieves, as ever was met together in this blessed 
country. They call me the Kinchin-Grand: and 
I’m wery much at the service of your Royal High- 
ness, if you ever want anything done in my way.” 

“Enough, sir!’ ejaculated the Prince, turning 
from the young reprobate in loathing and disgust. 
“ Now, my good women, who are you ?—and what 
do you require of mef Be explicit and brief—and 
let us put as speedy an end as possible to this busi- 
ness.” 

“ My name is Mary Price,” said Carrotty Poll; 
“and I am the daughter of a certain Stephen Price, 
better known in some places as the Big Beggar- 
man.” 

“And I am the mistress of one Joseph Warren, 
better known as the Magsman,” observed the Gal- 
lowa’ Widow, keenly watching the effect which this 
announcement would produce upon his Royal High- 
ness. 

The Prince had started visibly when the name of 
the Big Beggarman, which was far from unfamiliar 
to his ears, had been mentioned by Carrotty Poll + 
but his features indicated a still more profound 
trouble at the words of Elizabeth Marks, the Gal- 
lows’ W idow. 

“ And what is it that you require of me?” demanded 
the Prince, summoning all hia presence of mind to 
his aid: for the unpleasant nature of the position in 
which he now found himself, was full of peril and 
perplexity as well as of annoyance, 

“We will explain ourselves in a few words,” said 
the Gallows’ Widow, taking upon herself the office 
of spokeswoman. “Stephen Price, the father of this 
young woman, is now in gaol, waiting his trial for pi- 
racy and murder, My man, Joe Warren, is exactly 
in the same difficulty—and, indeed, in the same place. 
The evidence will be tolerably strong against them; 
and besides, their previous characters will be quite 
enough to get them found guilty and condemned to 
death. But they must not die—their lives must be 
spared, even though upon the condition of transpor- 
tation for the rest of theic days. You see, Prince, we 
do not ask too much—we are moderate in our de- 
mands——’’ 

“Well, well,” interrupted hie Royal Highness, 
hoping to get rid of his present petitioners by means 
of a promise that he never intended to fulfil,—* your 
wishes shall be complied with_-and I pledge myself 
to procure a commutation of those men’s sentences, 
whenever the trial may take place.” 

“ We are much indebted to you, Prince,” said the 
Gallows’ Widow, 

“ And we'll do yous good turn some day or an- 
other,” added the Kinchin Grand. 

“ Well—now our basiness is ended, worthy people,” 
exclaimed his Reyal Highness; “and you can take 
your departure 98 guiokly a8 you came, Upon my 
promise you may rely———" 

“But we would rather have it in writing, Prince,” 
observed the Gallows’ Widow, with her wonted im 
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perturbability of manner ;—“ and we should like the 
document sealed with that signet mng which your 
Royal Highness wears upon your right hand,” she 
added, pointing to the jewel itself. 

“ What! you will not take my word—my solemnly 
pledged promise?” cried the Prince. “Then be oft 
~—~depart—I defy you!” 

“ Ah! but we are not to he defied, most illustrious 
Highness!" exclaimed the Kinchin-Grand. “ Page's 
servant.gal is my blowen—and ‘tis she who has put 
us up to the whole business about that young lady 
there,” he added, looking towards Pauline, who 
still remained buried in a profound lethargy. 

“ That is true, Prince,” said the Gallows’ Widow, 
speaking without any excitement in her manner, 
and yet with a certain ominous significancy in her 
tone. “The entire proceeding is known to us in 
all its details;—and I ask you, Prince, what the 
world would say if we were to raise an alarm and 
bring a mob to see how his Royal Highness em- 





ploya people to administer narcotic drugs tu imno- 
cent young ladies, in order that he may have an 
opportunity of ravishing and deflowering them.” 
The royal voluptuary was staggered—and a 
mortal pallor overspread his countenance: for 
he saw that he was entirely in the power of a set 
of desperate characters. Resistance was vain— 
refusal was useless ; and exposure wasto be averted 
at any sacrifice. He could not make his position 
much worse by giving the required promise in 
writing : 1t would be a more prudent alternative 
than that of leaving the wretches then present to 
have recourse to any extreme measures which they 
might choose to adopt. For were his conduct 
towards Pauline Clarendon made public, he 
would be irrocoverably disgraced in the national 
estimation, if not altogether ruined in his pros- 
spects as heir to the throne. The situation 
was grave and serious; -—- and he inwardly 
cursed his folly in allowing his bratal passions to 
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hurry him into such a dilemma. But regrets 
were now useless; and he must make the best 
retreat he possibly could from a most ignominious 
and perilous difficulty. 

“You require a written pledge to the effect that 
I will interest myself on behalf of those men whom 
you have named?” he said, after a few moments’ 
hurried communing with himself. 

“That is what we require,” exclaimed the 
Kinchin-Grand. 

“Hold your tongue, Bill,” cried Carrotty Poll, 
in her sharp vixenish tones; “and let Lizzy Marke 
conduct the business.” 

“We not only require such a pledge as your 
Royal Highness has mentioned,” said the Gallows’ 
Widow; “but likewise a positive undertaking that 
its object shall be carried into effect. In plain 
terms, we demand and stipulate that you shall 
guarantee us the lives of Stephen Price and Joseph 
Warren. More we cannot ask for. We do not 
insist upon free pardons; those, we are well aware, 
you could not procure, all Prince though you are. 
But we feel assured that you can obtain a commu- 
tation of the death-sentences which are certain to 
be passed——” 

“And we will agree that my father and Joe 
Warren shall be transported for life,” added Car- 
rotty Poll, secing that the Gallows’ Widow hesi- 
tated fora moment. “But we won’t Ict them be 
hanged.” 

«“Egad! you are usurping powers which I canpot 
pretend to possess myself,” exclaimed the Prince. 
* But I will give you the written undertaking, not- 
withstanding ——” 

“Sealed by your signetering,” remarked the Gal- 
lows’ Widow. “Otherwise you may deny your 
handwriting to-morrow morning.” 

* And here are pens and paper all ready,” said 
Carrotty Poll. “We brought them with us to pre- 
vent any delay from taking place. There is an 
inkstand upon the mantel.” 

“Affairs of this kind are multiplying thick upon 
me,” thought the Prince within himself, as he 
remembered the agreement which he had been com- 
pelled to sign in favour of Tim Meagles a few days 
previously : but anxious to put an immediate end to 
the present scene, and fearing Jest Pauline should be 
awakened and thus escape his libidinous intent, the 
royal voluptuary sate down at the table and hastlly 
drew up in writing the promise that was demanded 
at his hands. 

While he was thus engaged, Carrotty Poll 
whispered to the Gallows’ Widow, “What shall 
we do when he has finished the document? Are 
we to leave Miss Clarendon in his power?” 

“Can you think of such a thing for a moment ?” 
asked Lizzy, in the same subdued tune as that in 
which the Big Beggarman’s daughter spoke. “ Has 
not Lord Florimel behaved in the handsomest man- 
ner towards us ?--did he not give us five hundred 
pounds on account for the services we were to per- 
form?—and will he not reward us with a propor- 
tionate liberality when we tell him how we rescued 
Miss Pauline from the embraces of that wretched 
voluptuary? His lordship is out of town now: but 
he will doubtless return shortly _—” 

“Lam sure I don’t want to help the Prince in 
any of his tricks,” interrupted Carrotty Poll. “He 
ts one of the people’s worst oppresdors—and I 
aate him on that account. Besides, es you say, 
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it is more to our interest to keep right with Lord 
Florimel.” 

“And in addition to all that,” interposed the 
Kinchin- Grand, who listened attentively to the 
whispered dialogue of his female accomplices, 
“you know that Shickster Sal pleaded on behalf of 
that Miss Clarendon, who, she says, is a nice young 
lady and oughtn’t to be harmed. Sal has taken 
quite a fancy to Miss Clarendon ; and we musn’t do 
anything that will displease the Shickster after 
she’s behaved s0 well in all this here business.” 

“Then we'll just put a stopper on the Prince's 
proceedings,” said Carrotty Poll, “the moment 
we've got the document safe in our possession. 
And then we'll deal with those cursed Pages———” 

“And take an instalment of our vengeance,” 
added the Gallows’ Widow, with an ominous look—. 
as much as to imply that a far deeper retaliation 
than any which they this night sought, would be 
vented in the Jong run against the ex-bagman and 
his wife. 

“ Now, I have finished this paper,” suddenly ex- 
clained the Prince of Wales, who had several 
times, while engaged in writing, observed with un- 
easiness the low and earnest whispering that was 
going on amongst the three intruders. 

“ Let us read it,” said the Gallows’ Widow: and 
taking up the paper, which was duly signed and 
sealed, she perused it with deliberation, the Kin- 
chin-Grand reading it over her shoulder on one 
side and Carrotty Poll doing the same on the other. 
“That will do,” she observed, calmly folding it 
up and securing it in her bosom: “and now your 
Royal Highness can take your departure.’ 

“Take my departure!” ejaculated the Prince, 
struck with dismay. “ You mean that you are about 
to tnke your departure !” 

“ Indeed, I mean no such thing,” said the Gallows’ 
Widow, coldly but firmly. “Come—no more words 
—but be off! We are here to protect Miss Pau- 
line Clarendon—and not to aid in her ruin.” 

“But this proceeding on your part,” urged the 
Prince, “is not calculated to ensure my counte- 
nance and support.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Lizzy Marks, laconi- 
cally. “But this paper will do so,” she added, 
laying her hand upon her bosom. 

“Can nothing move you ?” demanded the Prince, 
in a tone of the bitterest vexation. “Money—any 
amount you require—a hundred guineas-—” 

“A hundred fiddlesticks !” ejaculated Cerrotty 
Poll, in an acrid tone of contempt. “For every 
guinea you can offer us to betray Miss Clarendon, 
we shall receive two for protecting her. So one 
word is as good as forty; and if your Royal High- 
ness was to stand there arguing with us for an 
hour, it would be no use.” 

“Not a ha’porth,” added the Kinchin-Grand, by 
way of clenching the argument. 

“Then I shall not condescend to argue the point 
any farther,” said the heir-apparent, trembling 
with a rage to which he dared not give vent. 

And stalking forth from the chamber where his 
anticipated triumph had been so signally changed 
into thé bitterest disappointment, he hastily de- 
scended the stairs—-put on his hat and cloak in the 
hall—and quitted the house, smarting uuder a 
sonse of the most painful humiliation, aad cursing 
his unlucky stars which appeared to be a0 com- 
pletely in the ascendant. 
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CHAPTER CXCVI. 


CONCLUSION OF THE SCENES AT MR. PAGE’S 
ABODE. 


Tue moment the Prince had taken his departure, 
the Gallows’ Widow approached the bed and shook 
Pauline gently by the shoulder. The slumbering 
maiden was only partially aroused; and, turning 
round upon the other side, she sank back again 
into a deep lethargy. The Gallows’ Widow then 
proceeded to bathe her forehead with water; and 
Pauline began to revive slowly. 

As consciousness returned, she opened her eyes 
and gazed vacantly upon the countenances of the 
three forms that stcod by the couch. Then a 
vague terror seized upon her—and a faint scream 
escaped her lips, as her features displayed all the 
signs of that alarm which had taken possession of 
her soul. But the Gallows’ Widow hastened to 
breathe reassuring words in her ears. 

“Do not be frightened, young lady,” she said: 
“we are friendly disposed towards you—and the 
proof is that we have just delivered you froma 
terrible danger of which you have been wholly un- 
conscious.” 

“A danger?” murmured Pauline: then, press- 
ing her hand to her throbbing temples, she strove 
to collect her scattered ideas and arrange her con- 
fused reminiscences, “Ah! 1 recollect,” she sud- 
denly cried, raising herself to a sitting posture in 
the bed: then, flinging a hasty and agitated look 
{ around, she said, “ Where am 1?” 

“In a chamber at Page’s house,” returned the 
Gallows’ Widow. ‘“ You have been the object ofa 
foul conspiracy—and nothing could have saved you 
from falling its victim also. if we had not come 
to your rescue. The wine you drank at supper 
was drugged—and you were sold to the Prince of 
Wales!” 

“My God!” ejaculated Pauline, with a cry of 
terror. 

“Jt is as true as that you have escaped his 
clutches,” continued the Gallows’ Widow. ‘Now, 
compose yourself, young lady,” she added, per- 
ceiving that the maiden was trembling all over and 
that she still contemplated the countenances of the 
three intruders with a vague suspicion, ‘We were 
appointed by Lord Florimel to watch over and 
protect you—-and we have done our duty.” 

“Lord Florimel!” exclaimed Pauline, a sudden 
glow of pleasure animating her features and bring- 
ing back the vital colouring to her cheeks that an 
instant before were pale as alabaster. “ Is it pos- 
sible? Oh! if it were——” 

And she stopped suddenly short, as the idea that 
she was still beloved by the young nobleman and 
that she had perhaps treated him with harsh. 
ness, awoke feelings of mingled tenderness and 
remorse in the depths of her soul. 

“Tt is poasible—and itis true, young lady,” said 
the Gallows’ Widow. “Lord Florimel loves you 
devotedly, and is cut to the quick because he de- 
clares that you have taken offence towards him 
without any real or just cause. He says that a 
fancied misconduct on his part has led to the bad 
opinion you formed of him; but he does not love 
you the leas on that account. Very far from it: 
aud, fearful that you would become the object of 
conspiracy and perseoution in other quartera, he 
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appointed us to discover where you lived and 
watch over you during his temporary absence in 
the country.” 

“Poor Gabriel!” murmured Pauline, the tears 
trickling down her cheeks—for she was profoundly 
moved by the communications thus unexpectedly 
made. “But who are yon, my friends ?—and to 
whom am I under such deep obligations?” she in- 
quired, as she descended from the couch and 
seated herself in a chair by the side—for she still 
felt the oppressive influence of the narcotie she 
had imbibed. 

“No matter who we are, young lady,” responded 
the Gallows’ Widow. “Our appearance may not 
be to your liking,” she added, speaking rather 
with reference to the Kinchin-Grand and Car. 
rotty Poll than to herself: “but we are staunch 
and true to Lord Florimel and yourself, at all 
events.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the Kinchin-Grand; “and 
what is more, the locking up of your sister was 
only a piece in the conspiracy against you. It 
was a dodge to get her out of the way, and pre- 
vent her from blabbing about the treatment she 
has received from the Prince. Ah! you see that 
we know all about it, Miss!” he cried, observing 
the look of astonishment that Pauline fixed upon 
him: “and so you can go to the mad-house and 
compel the rascals to let your sister out again; or 
else you can apply to the beak—the magistrate, I 
mean—and he'll deuced soon give you justice.” 

“Ah! now you have filled me with hope and 
joyfulness !” exclaimed Pauline, clasping her hands 
fervently. “But how can I reward you, my 
friends? Ido not possess much money——” 

“We won't take anything from you, young 
lady,” interrupted the Gallows’ Widow, her whole 
policy in the representations she had made to 
Pauline—the light in which she explained the cir. 
cumstances of the maiden’s deliverance—and her 
refusal to accept any recompense, all being based 
upon the certainty of receiving a handsome ac- 
knowledgment from Lord Florimel. “You will 
ouly annoy us,” continued the Gallows’ Widow, “if 
you persist in speaking of reward.” 

“Then I shall not do so any more,” said Pau- 
line. ** But did Lord Florimel make you acquainted 
with the circumstances relative to my sister?” she 
asked, somewhat shocked and more astonished at 
the idea of her lover having been guilty of sach 
indiscretion, even with a good motive in view. 

“He never opened his lips upon that head, 
young lady,” responded Lizzy Marks: “but Mr, 
Page’s servant-girl is a spy of ours, whom we got 
introduced into his service that she might keep a 
better watch over your safety, living as you do 
next door.” 

“And Lord Florimel is in the country, you 
say?” observed Pauline, interrogatively. “Do 
you know whither he has gone?—that I may write 
and thank him for his kindness,” she added, a 
blush suffusing itself over her beauteous checks 
and pouring a flood of tender lustre into her swim~ 
ming eyes—her heart all the time beating rapidly 
and joyously at the thought that the path to re- 
conciliation with her lover was now so completely 
open. 

ee His lordship is at Dover,” returned the Gal- 
lows’ Widow. “Ihave called two or three times 
within the last month at his housg in Piecadilly: 
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because I wanted to tell him that we had disoo- 
gered your residence. But he is detained, I was 
teld on each occasion, by particular business at 
Dover.” 

“And did you not write to him?” demanded 
Pauline, her tone now assuming an accent of 
reproach, 

“That is not our way of doing business, young 
lady,” replied the Gallows’ Widow. “We never 
commit anything to paper, unless it’s absolutely 
necessary: and as we have been in hopes that 
Lord Florimel would return to town, we thought it 
most prudent to await his arrival. It will now be 
for you, Miss, to write to him at Dover.” 

“ And is it possible,” exclaimed Pauline, another 
thought now coming uppermost in her mind, “that 
Mr. and Mrs. Page, who have affected such sincere 
friendship and deep commiseration towards me, 
are the vilest and most perfidious of traitors?” 

“They are indeed, Miss Clarendon,” cried Car- 
rotty Poll. “Page is nothing more than a rascally 
schemer—and his wife was lately a common pros- 
titute at the East End of London.” 

* Great heaven !” ejaculated Pauline, shocked by 
this disclosure. “‘ And I have been the companion 
of that woman !” 

“But you did not know her, Miss,” said the 
Gallows’ Widow: “and so you can’t blame your- 
self.” 

“Oh! but what will Lord Florimel think ?— 
what will he say?” cried Pauline, recoiling more 
and more from the thought of the pollution with 
which she had been brought in contact. 

His lordship need never know who or what 
Mrs. Page is,” observed Carrotty Poll, “unless 
you choose to tel] him.” 

“J should not think of acting with any disguise 
or duplicity towards him,” said the young maiden, 
firmly. “But all this does not regard you, my 
friends,” she immediately added. “ And now that 
I feel sufficiently recovered to quit this house of 
infamy and danger, I shall take my leave of you— 
but not without renewed thanks for your interven- 
| tion in my behalf.” 

And the generous Pauline extended her fair 
hand to the Gallows’ Widow, and then offered the 
same testimonial of her gratitude to the Kinchin- 
Grand and the Big Beggarman’s daughter. They 
accompanied her down stairs; and she regained 
her own dwelling in safety. 

The two women and the Kinchin-Grand now 
knocked at the door of the parlour on the ground- 
floor of Page’s house; and they were instanta- 
neously admitted by Shickster Sal, who held a 
pistol in her hand. The ex-bagman was seated 
moodily enough in one corner of the room, and his 
wife in another—their servant-girl having mounted 
guard over them while the preceding scenes were 
taking place up-stairs. On the entrance of the 
three intraders, all of whom were known but too 
well to the ex-bagman, he gave a sndden start and 
flung looks of mingled terror and entreaty from 
one to the other: but Julia appeared to remain 
unmoved by their presence. 

“ Now, old fetter,” exclaimed the Kinchin-Grand, 
as he placed himself with his back against the 
door and received the pistol from the hands of his 
paramour,—“ we have got you at last.” 

* Bat you will not murder me?” gaid Page, 
rising from his seat and then sinking bok again 
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into it; for his limbs trembled as if he had been 
suddenly seized with an ague. 

“Well, all that depends upon the way you be- 
have yourself,” responded the Kinchin-Grand. 
“Not that I suppose you'll drive us to ex- 
tremes——” 

“Then, what do you demand of me?” inquired 
Page, his voice as tremulous as his limbs, and a 
hideous alarm depicted in every lineament of his 
countenance, 

“ Listen,” said the Gallows’ Widow, fixing her 
eyes with a cold and reptile-like look upon the 
miserable man. “You have been our deadly enemy 
—and all the misfortunes which have overtaken 
Stephen Price and Joe Warren may be attributed 
to your persecution of them, and the treachery of 
your wife. But we were resolved to revenge our- 
selves: and we decided upon adopting these means 
to get you into our power. Your servant is our 
agent ;—and all your proceedings are known to us. 
The Prince has likewise got into our clutches ; and 
we intend to keep a firm hold upon him. Miss 
Pauline Clarendon has been rescued from his de- 
signa; and she will to-morrow demand and procure 
the release of her sister. Thus, a portion of our 
revenge has been to defeat all your schemes and 
treacheries. We now come tothe second act in the 
tragedy—for a tragedy it shall prove in the long 
run,” she added, with a sudden lighting-up of her 
usually impassible features, as she darted a glance 
of tigress-like ferocity towards Julia. 

“A tragedy?” groaned the unhappy Mr. Page, 
cowering as it were beneath the dreadful menace 
—while his wife now began to show symptoms of 
uneasiness, although she said nothing. 

“Yes—a tragedy,” echoed the Gallows’ Widow, 
stirred by her vindictive feelings to a pitch of ex. 
citement that was rare indeed with her. “But we 
have not come to that stage in the drama yet. For 
the present we mean to content oursclves with all 
your money and all your valuables. So you would 
do well to produce them willingly — or we shall 
take them by force!” 

“TY have but a few guincas in my purse,” mur- 
mured the wretched Mr. Page. “I don’t know 
how much Julia may have in her pocket~—” 

“There !—that’s all!” ejaculated his wife petu- 
lantly, as she flung a purse upon the table. 

“Four quid, two bulls, a half-bull, a kye-bosh, 
and three tanners,” said the Kinchin-Grand, as he 
emptied the purse into the palm of Carrotty Poll's 
hand, and thus elegantly and classically enumerated 
the four sovereigns, the two crown- pieces, the 
half-crown, the shilling, and the three sixpenny- 
pieces, which formed the contents, 

“Now make him open his writing - desk,” ex- 
claimed Shickster Sal, pointing contemptuously 
towards her master. “ But stay—TIl fetch it ?— 
and she hurried from the room. 

Ina few moments she returned, bringing with 
her the writing-desk, which Mr. Page was com- 
pelled to open: and while the Gallows’ Widow and 
Carrotty Poll were ransacking it, he looked on with 
the sir and feelings of a man who is about to be 
hanged. 

“Ah! there's the flimsies !” ejaculated the Kin- 
chin-Grand, as Elizabeth Marks drew forth a bun- 
dle of bank-notes. “How many is there of them 
delicate-looking bite of paper 7” 

“More than a thousand pounds altogether,” re- 
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plied the Gallows’ Widow, after deliberately ex- 
amining the notes: then, as she secured them in 
the bosom of her dress, she turned towards Shick- 
ster Sal, saying, “ Where else are we to look?” 

“ You'll take the plate, of course ?” ebserved this 
young female—and without waiting for a reply, she 
once more quitted the room. 

“You see, Julia,” exclaimed Mr, Page, wringing 
his hands, “that they are going to despoil us of 
everything we possess ?” 

“TI see it all, sure enough,” returned Julia, fling- 
ing a look of diabolical hatred upon the two women 
and the Kinchin-Grand. 

“Then why don’t you do semething to prevent 
them ?” cried the ex-bagman, without pausing to 
reflect upon what he said in his mingled rage and 
despair. 

“Why don’t you ””? demanded Mrs. Page, now 
darting a glance of unmitigated contempt upon her 
husband. “I always thought you were a sneaking 
coward—and now I am convinced of it.” 

“ Don’t vex me, Julia—I can’t bear it !” ex- 
claimed Page. “I’m wretched and miserable 
enough as itis. But surely our kind friends here 
will have some mercy upon us?” he added, turning 
with an air of appeal towards his merciless spolia~ 
tors, 

“Kind friends indeed!" ejaculated Julia. “ It is 
now a war,to the knife between them and me,” she 
muttered in a voice audible only to herself. 

At this moment Shickster Sal returned to the 
parlour, with the plate wrapped up in an apron. 
This portion of the plunder was entrusted to the 
guardianship of the Kinchin-Grand; and Mr. Page 
groaned with a most ludicrous misery as he beheld 
his silver forks and spoons consigned to the depths 
of the young reprobate’s pocket. 

“Now their watches and rings,” exclaimed 
Shickster Sal, exultingly. “Ah! I owe them a 
spite for many a harsh word and mean and stingy 
prying into the larder to see if l’d eaten too 
much.” 

“Your watch, ear-rings, and finger-ring,” said 
the Kinchin-Grand, accosting Julia with the pistol 
in his hand. 

Mrs. Page divested herself of her jewellery with 
a calmness that was ominous as the lull which pre- 
cedes the outburst of the tempest’s rage: but her 
husband fell upon his knees and implored that his 
personal decorations might be at least spared. His 
plunderers were however remorseless: and Mr. 
Page’s jewellery followed his wife’s trinkets into 
the custody of the Big Beggarman’s daughter. 

“ Now, is there anything else worth taking ?” in- 
quired the Kinchin-Grand, who was hugely dee 
lighted with the work of spoliation. 

“Not that I can recollect,” answered Shickster 


“This will do for the present,” observed the Gal- 
lows’ Widow. “ And now,” she continued, addressing 
herself to Mr. and Mrs. Page, “ if you dare to at- 
tempt the slightest retaliation in any way, we shall 
unhesitatingly give information against you for 
drugging the wine that was to make Miss Claren- 
don the Prince’s victim. She would in that case 
be compelled to come forward and bear testimony 
against you; and her evidence would be enough to 
transport you both for the rest of your days, if not 
hang you.” 

Mr. Page groaned once more, as if he already 





felt a halter tightening round his throat: but Julia 
affected the most complete indifference. 

The Gallows’ Widow, Carrotty Poll, the Kinchin-~ 
Grand, and Shickster Sal, now took their departure, 
two by the front door, and two by the back way, the 
better to escape observation ;—and the ex-bagman 
remained alone with his wife, to deplore the im- 
mense loss which they had just sustained. 

Early on the following morning they quitted their 
abode at Paradise Villas ;—and in the course of 
the day a van arrived at the house which they had 
thus abruptly vacated, to remove their furniture to 
some other dwelling. 
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CHAPTER CXCVIL 
SUICIDE OR MURDER? 


Ir was about eleven o’cluck in the forenoon, and 
the Earl of Desborough was seated in the library 
at Stamford Manor. A book lay open before him: 
but although his eyes remained mechanically fixed 
upon its pages, his thoughts were travelling away 
from the subject of the volume. 

For he was reflecting upon the many grave and 
saddening incidents which had occurred in his 
household, alike in Berkeley Square and at Stam- 
ford Manor, within the last few months; and he felt 
deeply, deeply for the sorrow and the shame that 
had fallen upon the head of her whom he adored 
with so sublime a worship. 

So profoundly absorbed was hein his meditations 
that he did not hear the door open and close again : 
but he was suddenly startled by feeling a hand 
laid gently upon his shoulder. He looked up—and 
he beheld his wife standing close by his chair: but 
he was instantaneously struck by the mingled wild - 
ness, fierce determination, and bitter hatred that 
were legible upon her countenance. An ominous 
light burnt in those eyes the glory of which was 
marred by the corrugation of the ebon brows: the 
lips, whence the rich vital colouring had almost 
completely fled, were closely compressed ;—and her 
countenance wore a pallor that looked all the mere 
ghastly in consequence of the olive tint of the 
complexion. 

“Heavens! what—some new source of sorrow?” 
exclaimed the Earl, starting from his seat and 
gazing with an intense anxiety upon his wife. 

“Say rather, some new reason for a prompt and 
summary vengeance !” replied Eleanor, in a low 
thick voice: and she gave utterance with difficulty 
to these words which appeared to choke her. 

“Tell me what has happened—do not keep me 
in suspense!” cried the Earl, tortured with the 
cruelJest apprehensions. 

“That villain demands another interview with 
me,” answered the Countess, her eyes flashing 
brighter fires than the brightest eyes of waman 
had ever before shot forth, and her whole form 
quivering with terrible feelings. 

“The miscreant !” ejaculated the Earl, clenching 
his fingers with such spasinodic violence that the 
nails made deep indentations in the palms of his 
hands. “But by what means has he conveyed this 
request ?” 

“ Request !” eehoed the Countess, with an in- 
describable bittervess: “‘tis a command—an {m- 
perious command! The villain has had the audacity 
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to send me a letter, declaring that he insists upon 
secing me this evening at nine o’clock———” 

“ Ah! dares the Prince make another attempt ?” 
cried the Earl, his own countenance becoming 
pale with rage and his Nps growing ashy and 
quivering. 

* No, no—'tis not for that /” exclaimed Eleanor. 
“The man whose name I cannot mention, has 
received his pardon through the intervention of 
the Prince; and he therefore defies you and per- 
secutes me.” 

“But why does he demand this interview ?” cried 
the Earl. “Does he not know enough of you to 
be convinced that you would prefer death, rather 
than yield again-——” 

“OQ God! do not allude to my past frailty, 
Francis!” exclaimed the Countess wildly. ‘“ You 
will drive me mad! But pardon this excitement,” 
she immediately added, in a gentler tone, as she 
took her husband’s hand and pressed it to her lips. 
“No—the villain does not desecrate the name of 
love by addressing me in such terms or with such 
ahope. But he demands money—and he orders 
me—yes, orders me—to meet him this night at nine 
o'clock with five thousand pounds, as the only con- 
dition on which he swears to leave me unmolested 
for the future.” 

“The sum is nothing, Eleanor,” said the noble- 
man in a musing tone: “but the man’s oath——” 

*¥g valueless,” added the unfortunate lady, with 
a bitter emphasis. “Besides, the excitement is 
killing me! I cannot live in the constant terror of 
receiving some new proof of this man’s fiendish 
villany or heartless extortion. The dread of his 
persecution would poison all the little happiness 
that remains to me in this life: my thoughts by 
day and my dreams by night would be filled with 
images of horror conjured up by the knowledge 
that there existed in the world one individual who 
could blast my reputation ina moment. Such an 
existence would bea perpetual torture—a prolonged 
excruciation — an endiess series of maddening 
agonies. No-—no: I cannot endure it, Francis ;— 
and either-———” 

“Speak, Eleanor,” said the Earl, trembling with 
apprehension beneath the look of awful gloom and 
sombre determination which settled itself upon his 
wife’s countenance as she suddenly stopped short 
in her observations. “You were saying that 
either-——-—” 

« Rither that man or myself must die {” answered 
the Countess, in a deep voice: and there was a 
ferocious glare in her eycs, which showed how 
terrible were the thoughts that the cruellest com- 
bination of circumstances had excited in the mind 
of a woman naturally so generous-hearted and so 
magnanimous. 

“Holy God! what mean you, Eleanor?” de- 
manded the Earl, grasping her wrist with convulsive 
violence and gazing with horrified looks into the 
depths of those eyes wherein an ominous light was 
barning. 

“I mean,” she answered, with the measured ac- 
cents of despair, “that you must now choose be- 
tween two appalling alternatives! 1 mean,” she 
continued, with the emphasis of stern resaqigtion, 
“that you have now to make up your mind whether 
you shall follow to the grave the corpse of a suicide 
wife—or whether that wife shall live, bot with 
the beand of a murderess upon her brow 
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* Just heaven! has it come to this, Eleanor?” 
exclaimed the nobleman, trembling from head to 
foot, as if struck with a palsy. 

“T have told you the alternatives,” she replied, 
with the awfal coldness of despair. “ That villain 
and myself cannot continue to breathe the same air. 
So long as he encumbers this world with his pre- 
sence, he may cross my path at any moment;—and 
I repeat that I could not live in the constant ex- 
citement of such an apprehension. No—either he 
or I must perish! A crime will have to be com- 
mitted by my hand: and it is for you to decide 
whether that crime shall be suicide or murder, To 
me it isa matter of indifference: for I have re- 
solved to escape either from his persecution or 
else from life |” 

“Qh! you distress me beyond all measure, my 
worshipped—my adored—my well-beloved Elea- 
nor!” exclaimed the unhappy Earl, sinking down 
upon his knees at her feet, and moistening her 
hands with his tears as he pressed them with 
frenzied violence to his lips. “ For God's sake, my 
darling Eleanor, re-consider this dreadful affair! 
Remember, that if you decide upon ridding your 
path of that enemy, no subsequent remorse can 
recall the deed—no after-compunction undo the 
act! Besides, my love—my angel—my afflicted 
one, it must not be you who will do ths—but 1— 
your husband: and will you make me a mur- 
derer ?” 

‘‘No—not for worlds, Francis!” exclaimed the 
wretched lady, compelling him to rise from his sup- 
pliant posture and then throwing herself into his 
arms. 

“Oh! you will re-consider the matter, my be- 
loved ?” he cried, straining her to his breast and 
covering her countenance with kisses and with 
tears, 

“ Alas! there is nothing to re-consider—my mind 
is made up!” she said, gently disengaging herself 
from her husband’s embrace. “ But I will not per- 
mit you to perpetrate a crime, Francis—you who 
have never coinmitted a foul deed in all your life !” 

“Yes—when I led you as a victim to the altar,” 
said the Tarl, in alow deep tone of indescribable 
self-reproach. 

* Ah! we will not talk of that now, my husband!” 
exclaimed the Countess. “You must consent to 
yield to those imperious circumstances which have 
environed me as with a wall of adamant,—circum- 
stances which are rapidly closing in around me, and 
which will crush me to death unless I clear myself 
aimeans of egress by one desperate and decisive 
blow. Listen to what Ramsey stipulates—or 
rather, what he commands! He tells me that 
to-night at nine o'clock I am to meet him in the 
open field behind the shrubbery—that I am to 
bring with me the sum of five thousand pounds in 
notes, gold, or other monies equally available—that 
I must proceed alone to the place of appointment 
—and that if I refuse to yield to these conditions, 
he will publish the history of his amour with me,— 
yes, publish everything, and thereby gain by the 
sale of so extraordinary a narrative a eum equal 
to, if not larger than, that amount which he has 
demanded as the price of his secrecy !” 

“Hoe has dared to write all this 7” exclaimed the 
Earl, still trembling with rage and terror. 

“ Nay—read for yourself!” cried the Countons: 
and drawing forth a letter from her bosom, she 
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gave it to Lord Desborough, who hurriedly perused 
the contents. “Now are you satisfied, Francis?” 
she asked: and taking back the note, she delibe- 
rately lighted a taper and burnt it. 

“I did not doubt your word, Eleanor,” said the 
Earl: “but 1 was astonished at the villany—the 
matchless villany—of this wretch who seeks to turn 
into a source of gain and profit the immeasurable 
injary which he has inflicted upon you. Oh! my 
dear wife, this is an affair which must be left to me 
— this is a matter which I alone can settle! And 
depend upon it that the reckoning shall be ter- 
rible——-” 

“Once moro, Francis—and let it be for the last 
time—lI tell you that the affair is mine, and I alone 
can settle it!” interrupted the Countess, her voice, 
her manner, and her looks, all denoting an irrevo- 
cable decision. ‘“ Decide then, my dear husbarnd— 
decide: which shall my doom be—that of a self- 
destroyer or of an assassin?” 

“ Great God! we must not have recourse to such 
shocking expedients!” exclaimed the nobleman, 


shuddering to the innermost recesses of his being. | 


“Let us yield to the wretch’s extortion—iet us 
comply with his demands—and let us live on in 
the hope that his persecution of you has indeed 
endea. But should he again seek to molest you, 
| Eleanor, then—oh ! then, I will urge not a syllable 
against any course which you may decide upon 
adopting.” 

“No reliance is to be placed upon that man,” 
and the Countess, in a voice which showed that her 
resolution was unalterable. “The same diabolical 
spirit which urges him to practise extortions now, 
will only be sharpened and not appeased, strength- 
ened and not satiated, by our concession. If we 
yield to-day, we may expect further demonstrations 
of his power to-morrow: if we show ourselves 
weakand timorous, he will become proportionately 
bold and merciless in his demands. No-—we must 
put an end to this state of things, which I at least 
can endure no longer. There was a time—buta 
short while ago—when I should have shrunk in 
dismay from the thought of suicide, and in horror 
from that of murdex. But now, so desperate have 
grown the circumstances of my position, I can con- 
template them both with calmness. Do not you, 
therefore, discourage me, my husband: but rather 
inspire mo with firmness, if any be wanting on my 
part, to perform one of those deeds either of which 
has become a duty. Yes—and whatever be your 
decision, you will screen me! If your judgment 
be self-destruction for me—if you would rather 
lose your wife altogether, than let her live asa 
murderess—you will not allow the world to know 
that I took poison. But if, on the other hand, you 
decide that I shall live——” 

“My God! my Gol! you are driving me mad, 
Eleanor!” exclaimed the wretched nobleman, as he 
pressed his handforcibly to his throbbing brows and 
leantagainst themantel-piece for support. “Do not 
talk thus dreadfully—do not abandon yourself to the 
fearful thoughts which are whirling you along with 
their eddies.” 

“Oh! you muat be calm — you must be calm, 
Francis!” cried the lady, taking his hand and press- 
ing it to her boeom, “Those wild and passionate 
ejaculations on your part—those entreaties so una- 
vailing in the face of my unalterable resolve—those 
tarnest prayers and anguished cries, only add bditter- 
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ness to a scene which is already a crucifixion of us 
both! Come—be bold—be firm—be courageous, my 
dear husband; and prepare to give that decision 
which now alone is wanting to direct me in one path 
or the other.” 

“And are you thus determined, Eleanor?” asked 
the unhappy nobleman, scarcely able to believe in 
the frightful truth which was now present to his con- 
templation. 

“J take heaven to witness that my resolve is unal- 
terable — nfy mind unchangeable!” answered the 
Countess, if asolemn tone. “ There—feel my hand; 
does it tremble? No. And my heart palpitates 
with violence no looger. I am calm—I am tranquil 
—TI am even happy tm the certitude of being released, 
by one means or anether, from an intolerable tyranny, 
And remember, my dear husband, that if you deom 
me by your decision to suicide, you will yet remain 
alive to endure that persecution whence I shall have 
escaped by the avenue of self-destruction.” 

“ No— no— my Eleanor —my loved one,” ex- 
elaimed the Earl of Desborough, whose feelings 
were harrowed to a frightful degree of poignanoy,— 
“you shall not die! What, you—so young—so 
beautiful—so full of all the freshness of youth and 
the vigour of health, — you to die so soon — yeu to 
perish thus early—and by thine own hand,——Oh! 
no—it must not be! You shall live, my worshipped 
Eleanor—live to triumph over this enemy of thine; 
—and since I see that thou art resolute, Eleanor, } 
will take courage trom thy determination—I will ae 
Guire firmness from thy equanimity. Live, then, my 
Eleanor:—live !” repeated the Earl, with a sort of 
enthusiastic devotion to the very crime which had 
horrified him a few instants before: “ live, I say—and 
let thine enemy —thy fierce, merciless, diaboliest 
enemy perish as he deserves |” 

“Qh! now thou art deserving of all my love!” 
exclaimed the Countess, throwing herself into the 
arms of her husband. 





CHAPTER CXCVIIL 
THE LAST MEETING. 


Since his return to England Tim Meagles had re- 
moved his horses from Lady Lade’s stables to the 
mews where he had always been wont to keep them 
prior to his temporary expatriation : for the 
Aimazon, faithful to her determination of leading a 
prudential life during the period of her mouraing, 
was unwilling that any cireumstance should seem 
to indicate the renewal of a too familiar connexion 
with Meayles, Hence the removal of his stud back 
to the mews where he had been wont to contrast 
for their keep. 

Tile proprietor of that stabling establishment 
was in the habit of letting out post-chaises and 
vehicles of all kinds ;—and it happened that about 
three v’cluck in the afternoon of the same day 
on which the scene in the preceding chapter oo- 
curred at Stamford Mauor, a gentleman entered the 
mews and ordered a post-chaise to be got ready to 
take him to Aylesbury. on . 

Now, at this particular momeot Tim Meagles 
was in the stable where his own horses wer¢ kept; 
and be overheard the instructions jast given by 
the gentleman. The voice instentaneausly struck 
him as being that of Philip Ramsey; and the eus- 
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piclon appeared to receive confirmation from the 
fact that the individual was about to visit the 
neighbourhood of Stamford Manor. Ascending to 
a loft which had a window overlooking the stable- 





yard, Meagies was enabled to obtain a view of the | passed 


person whose proceedings had thus suddenly in- 
terested him; and he found, as he had suspected, 
| — it was none other than the resuscitated crimi- 


“Ah! the Prince is doubtless at his tricks again,” 
thought Meagles within himself: “or else this 
fellow is intent upon persecuting the poor Countess 
in order to serve some private aim of his own. In 
either case it behoves me to watch his movements. 
If he is still employed by the Prince, it will afford 
me the greatest pleasure to thwart his plans; and 
if he is acting on his own account, I am in a 
{ measure bound by the Earl's generosity towards 
me, te detect and expose the covert treachery. 
No, no, Mr. Ramsey!—you shan’t carry on this 
odious game any longer, if I can put a stop to it. 
! I suppose you have got your pardon safe in your 
poeket;—or else you would not venture abroad in 
this undisguised manner during the broad day- 
light. But, by Jove! ’tis almost a pity that you 
weren’t suffered to go back to the gallows, which 
} has assuredly been cheated of a most fit and proper 
subject for its operations. However, I will put a 
| spoke in your wheel ere long, if you do mean to 
persecute that unfortunate lady and her noble hus- 
band.” 

Thus musing, Tim Meagles watched from the 
window of the loft until the post-chaise was got 
ready. Ramsey stepped into it: the postilion re- 
eelved his instructions ;—and the vebicie then rolled 
out of the stable-yard. 

Descending from the loft, Tim ordered his horse 
to be saddled immediately; and mounting the 
noble animal, he set off in pursuit of the post- 
chaise. About amile beyond the suburbs he came 
within sight of it; and he continued to follow it at 
such # distance that he stood no chance of being 
observed by Ramsey, should this individual look 
forth from the windows of the vehicle. 

Aylesbury is forty miles from London; and as 
the weather was remarkably fine on the day of 
which we are writing, the roads were good. The 
chaise accordingly travelled at the rate of about 
ten miles an hour :—-and it was a little after seven 
in the evening when it arrived in the close vicinage 
of Aylesbury. But Ramsey had no inclination to 
enter a town where he was so well known,— although, 
as Meagles surmised, he Aad his pardon in his 
pocket. He accordingly directed the postilion to 
turn into a bye-road leading in the direction of 
Stamford Manor ; and the chaise ultimately stopped 
at the very same way-side public-house where 
{ Meagles had put up on the memerabie night Of his 
intervention on behalf of the Countess of Des- 
borough. 

That Philip Ramsey’s designs bore reference to 
the inmates of the Manor, Tim Meagles was now 
convinced—even if he had previously entertained 
any doubt upon the subject ;—and his first impulse 
was to straight to that mansion, and warn 
the Earl of Dexberough of the presence of the 
enemy. But a second thought showed him the 
imprudense of losing sight of an individual of 
whose aims and purposes he was still so far igno- 
} tant asto render it desirable that he should dog 
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him step by step: and Meagles accordingly re- 
solved to continue watching the movements of the 
resuscitated criminal, Fortunately for his pur- 
pose, a lad connected with the public-house 
along the road while Meagles was thus de- 
liberating within himself ;—and the liberality with 
which Tim had remunerated the dependanté of the 
little inn on the former occasion of his visit to the 
neighbourhood, had made a sufficient impression 
upon the boy’s mind to lead him now to the imme- 
diate recognition of so bounteons a patron. He 
accordingly touched his cap by way of salutation, 
and inquired whether Meagles was going to stop at 
the inn. 

“ Yos,” answered Tim. “ But I have come down 
here on business of a very private nature; and I 
want to speak to the landlord before I approach 
any nearer to his house, as he has got a very sus- 
picious character there. Now, my lad, do you go 
on as quick as you can; and without saying any- 
thing to alarm the inmates of the place, tell the 
landlord to come to me directly. I shall wait here 
in the lane.” 

With these words, Meagles tossed a crown-piece 
to the lad, who hastened away to execute the com- 
mission entrusted to him. In about ten minutes 
the landlord made his appearance, with a somewhat 
elongated countenance: for the message which the 
lad had whispered in his ear was not of a very 
reassuring character. 

“My good fellow,” said Meagles, leaping from 
his horse, “ you need not be alarmed—as I am here 
on purpose to prevent mischief. In fact, Lama 
Bow Street officer in disguise; and I am watch- 
ing the individual who has just alighted from a 
post-chaise at your house.” 

“What! is such a respectable-looking gentleman 
a bad character in reality?” inquired the land- 
lord. 

“He is indeed,” returned Meagles. 
never see him before ?” 

“Never, to my knowledge,” was the reply. “ Who 
is he, sir?” 

“That does not matter now,” rejoined Tim. 
“You may perhaps learn by and bye. But what 
is he doing now?” 

“He engaged the private parlour and ordered 
some dinner to be got ready as soon as possible,” 
said the landlord. 

“And is he in the parlour now?” demanded 
Meagles. 

“Yes, sir. He inquired if we’d got anything to 
read; and I sent him in some old books. I sup. 
pose that if he’s a house-breaker or what not, he'll 
remain snug in-doors until night-time ?” 

“That will be his game precisely,” answered 
Tim. “And now you must lead my horse to the 
stable, while I get round by the back way into the 
house; and there you must let me have a room 
which will enable me to keep a strict watch upon 
the movements of the rascal. But mind and do 
not breathe a word that will create any alarm in the 
place or lead the fellow to suspect that he is being 
dogged.” 

“J understand you, air,” replied the landlord, 
“If you go round by the field, you can enter we 
house without being obliged to pass the windows of 
the room where the vagabond is sitting: and 1 
shall be ready to :ead you to # chamber adjoining 
the parlour.” 


* Did you 
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These arrangements were accordingly carried 
into effect ;—and a good dinner was served up to 
Neagles, who was prepared to do ample justice 
te it after his long ride. 

At about a quarter to nine o’clock, the land- 
lord stole softly into the chamber to inform 
Meagles that the suspicious customer had or- 
dered the horses to be put to the chaise at ten 
o'clock, and that he had stated his intention to 
step across to Stamford Manor in the interval. 
Accordingly, the landlord watched until Rameey 
sallied forth, which he did in a few minutes ;— 
and Meagles lost no time in following him, 

It was a beautiful moon-lit evening: but the 
road was bordered by a ‘high hedge on one side ; 
and, favoured by the deep shade thereof, Meaglea 
was enabled to putsue the criminal without 
being perceived, Stamford Manor was in the 


immediate neighbourhood : but instead of enters 
ing the enclosure-for the purpose of seeking the 
front door, Ramsay struck into a narrow lane 
leading to the fields behind the garden and 
shrubbery. Thither did Meagles follow him 
still contriving to escape observation ;~—~a 
when the resuscitated criminal entered the 
meadow where he had desired Lady Desbor 

to meet him, the wary Tim concealed himself 
behind a large tree. For by the way in which 
Ramsey pateed and looked anvioualy axound, 
Meagles judged that he had an appointment 
with some one in that epkrieen! place, _ 

Nor was our astute friend mistaken: for in a 
few minutes a lady, enveloped ins y issue 
from the shrubbery and advanced towards the 

ot where Philip Ramsey had, posted himeelf. 

y the staturo and gait of the lady, Meagies had 
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little difficulty in at once recognising the 
Countess of Desborough ;—but if he had enter- 
tained any uncertainty upon that score, the 
doubt was speedily dissolved when the rays of 
the moon streamed full upon her countenance 
as she cast a rapid and searching look around. 

Ramsey suffered her to advance almost as far 
as the spot where ho wast standing, ero ho 
moved a step forward to encounter her: his Aim 
was evidently to assure himself that sho had 
come alone. Accordingly, when he found that 
no person was following her «ai a distance, and 
when his listening car caught the sound of no 
footstep besides her own gentle tread upon the 
dewy sward, he advanced a few paces to mect 
her. Then, by the light of the silver moon that 
was filling the atmosphere with so swect aud 
pure a lustre, did the looks of that vile man 
encounter those of that desperate woman ;—and 
each recoiled from the other with a simultaneous 
shuddering, becanse the man felt that ho was 
playing the part of a despicable coward, and to 
the woman it alrerzdy seemed as if the murder- 
mark of blood were already upon her brow! 

“Let our interview be short and the business 
st pater concluded,” said Ramsey, with the 
abraptness of one who can find no apologetic 
preface wherewith to open the conversation, 

“J shall not detain you many minutes, sir,”’ 
replied the Countess, in a cold and menastred 
voice, although the palpitations of her héart 
were nervously quick a short. ‘“ But before I 
yield to the extortionate demand which you have 
made npon me——”’ 

“Ah! then you mean to comply with my 
request—and you will act wisely !” interrupted 
Ramsey: then, as his looks quailed beneath the 
flashing eyes of the noble lady whose counte- 
nance was ghaatly pale, he said, “I know—] feel 
that I am playing o villanous part ; but I have 
resolved to make war upon the world and spare 
no one. Toa man plated in such fearful cir- 
cumatances as those which belong to my history, 
there is but one source of comfort and solace— 
and thatis money! By the aid of gold I may 
surround myself with all the Inxuries, thc cle- 

ncies, and the att Uener as of lifa, and thereby 

orm a barrier against the too frequent intrusion 
of overwhelming reminiscences. Gold, then, is 
now the i Aa my adoration—the idol of my 
worship. erever I can obtain it by fair 
means or by foul, I will joyously welcome its 

resence, And not from you alone, Countess of 

esborough, shall I extort the glittering ore: 
but even upon higher personagos still must the 
tribute be levied. Yes—I hold the means of 
enforcing all this——”’ 

“And you have chosen to commence with 
me?’ exclaimed Eleanor, cutting short that 
long tirade which the wretch was delivering in 
@ vein of malignant triumph. ‘“ Well, be itso!” 
she added, resuming that cold and measured 
tone which afforded not the slightest clue to the 
real nature of the thoughts that were agitating 
in her bosom. “ The amount you have domandcd 
of me shall be placed at your disposal. But 
before we separate, I must so far relievu the 
intolerable bitterness of those feelings which I 
entertain towards you by proclaiming, Philip 
Ramsey, that madly—profoundly—devotedly as 
I once loved you, do fiercely and intensely do I 
now hate you!” 

And the words came hissing snake-like from 
between the lips that were ashy and quivering 
aid the aplendid eyos of the Countass.darted 
forth fires at the same moment. 

“ Hmough of this!” cried Ramaoy, in an inso- 
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lent tone of authority. “Icame not hither to 
be taunted or reviled: beware, lady, how I may 
become the reviler |” 

‘“Ah! I see that itis time to put an end to 
our interview!” ejaculated the Countess, her 
right arm moving benoath the cloak which 
wrapped her form, 

“Give me the money, and let me take my 
departure,’ said the criminal, greedily anxious 
to clutch tho fruits of his extortion. 

“TI have brought it in a bag—gold and bank- 
notes all mixed together,”’ continued Eleanor: 
‘but by tho light of the moun you can assurh 
yourself that the sum is correct.” 

“1 will take your word for it,’? rejoined 
Ramsey, extending his hand to receive the 
hoped-for treasure. ‘‘ Give me the treasure !” 

“The reward of your vile troachc ry towards 
me f”’ exclaimed the Countess, in a tone of bitter 
inquiry. 

“Term it what you will,’ criod Ramsey, im- 
patiently. “Call it reward if you like—only 
give it quick——”’ 

“Then take it!” ejaculated Eleanor, abruptly 
stretching forth her right arm from beneath the 
cloak ; and the sudden movement was followod, 
za pialy as the eye winks, by the report of a 
pistol, 

A short quick cry burst from Ramsey’s lips— 
and the next instant, whilo that death-sound was 
yet piercing the air, he throw up his arms and 
fell down doad ! 

The murderess turned and fled pci y 
towards the shrubbery whence she had emerged 
afew minutes J. oro; and Meagles, stupefied 
with a horrible couternation, remained trans- 
fixed to the spot where 1.¢ had concealed himself 
behind a tree. 


CHAPTER CXCIX. 


AFTER THE MURDER. 
SUDDENLY a wildand fearful light flamed up in 
the mind of Tim Meagles, showimg him at a 
glance all the porils which, in a single moment 
as it were, had sprung into existence around 
him. Ho had followed Ramsey from London— 
he had watched him at the adjacent pubhe- 
house—and he had dogged him to the ficld 
where the tragedy had just taken place. ‘lhe 
corpse of the murdered man would be disco- 
vered; and ho (Meagles) would be pointed out 
hy an overwhelming combination of circuin- 
stantial evidence as the author of the crimc! 

Roused from his stupor by these harrowing 
reflections which traversed his brain with the 
vividness and specd of lightning, Mcagies 
darted in pursuit of Lady Desborough. She 
was just on the point of entering the shrubbery, 
when the sounds of those quick steps behind 
smote like a death-knoll upon herears; and eho 
clung, panting with terror and trembling all 
ovor, to the gato of the enclosure. 

“Almighty God! what have you done, mise- 
rable woman?” demanded Meagles, clutching 
her yiolently by the shoulder, 

The voice was familiar to the Countéas ;—and 
turning round with a spasmodic start, she in- 
stantaneously recognised her delivarer of the 
other night. 

“Oh, Mr. les, yor will not betray 
me?” she cried, a gleam of hope appearing upom 
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the countenance that an instant before was 
convulsed with indescribablo terror. 

But before Meagles had time to utter a word 
in response to that appeal, a rustling amidst 
the evergreens of the shrubbery was heard, 
and the form of a man sprang forth. 

“Ah, it is you, Francis!’ ejaculated the 
Countess of Desborough, as the moonlight fell 
upon the features of her husband. 

“Yes—I followod you, Kleanor, thus far on 
your path of vengeance and of daring,’’ re- 

lied the Earl, in a voice that was thick and 

oarse ;~—‘'and I remained close at hand to 
protect you in the event of a struggle with your 
enemy.” 

‘‘And that enemy—he is no more!” said the 
Countess,,in a low, deep, and solemn tone. 
* But you, Mr. Meagles—how came you hero ?”’ 
she demanded, turning abruptly towards that 
individual. 

“My object was of a friendly nature towards 
you, unhappy lady,”’ replied Tim, on whose 
countenance were yet depicted the traces of 
that horror with which the shocking deed had 
inspired him. “Suffice it to say that 1 acci- 
dentally learnt Ramsey’s intention to pay this 
neighbourhood a visit to-night: and believing 
his visit to bode no good to you, I followed him 
all the way from London and watched lim 
hither. But would to God that I had at- 
tended to my own business instead!’ he added 
bitterly. 

“Mr. Meagles,” said tho Harl, taking Tim’s 
hand and pressing it forcibly, ‘you must not 
botray this frighiful secret! That villain has 
only met his righteous doom. Alas! you are 
not ignortnt of the fatal power wluch he 
exercised over my unhappy wife—you aro ac- 
quainted with the tremendous secret of that 
influence! Know, then, in addition, that the 
miscreant’s last act of despotism was the 
endeavour to extort a» large sum of money 
as the price of his silence: and my wife, unable 
to endure that continued persecution-——”’ 

“God knows that there is oxtenuation enough 
for this crime!’’ ejaculated Meagles. ‘“ But 
terrible dangers now environ mo!’—~and ho 
hastily explained the nature of his position, as 
we have already detailed it ut the opening of 
this chapter. 

“Then what is to be done ?—what would you 
advise ?” asked tho Earl, trembling from head 
to foot. 

“Oh! do not imagine that punishment shall 
be allowed to overtake the innocent, Mr. 
Meagles!” exclaimed the Countess of Des- 
borough, with a sudden presence of mind and 
a moral courage that spray from a heroic 
resolution 1o dare and suffer all the consequences 
of hor crime. “Ihave not been bold only to 
perpetrate the deed; but I will continuo bold to 
avow it!’ 

““No—never, never oaned the unhappy 
Earl, wringing his hands despairingly. 

“And I say never, never also!’ exclaimed 
Meagles; who, in spite of his horror at the 
deed which she had just committed, could not 
help admiring the Countess for her resolution 
to soreen the innocent and suffer all tho con- 
sequences of her turpitude. “We must re- 
move every trace of the fearful tragedy,” ho 
added; ‘and leave the rest to chance. _Doos 
your lordship fcel equal to the task of assistin 
me to bury that corpse ?’’—and his vole san 
to a low whisper, whish scomed to mingle 
ominously with the rustling leaves. 

“Yeos—I will assist you,” returned the noble. 
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man, scarcely appearing to be aware of what he 
was saying or doing. 

“Then your ladyship will hasten in-doors,” 
observed Meagles, “and aasure yourself that 
this night’s proceedings have passed unnoticed 
and unsuspected.” 

Let the Earl go home,” said the Countess ; 
“JT will remain hero and assist you in conceal. 
ing the traces of my own work.” 

“No, no!’ ejaculated Meagles, impatiently. 
“ Your absence will be remarked—whereas that 
of the Earl will excite no particular attention. 
Doas 1 say, madam—or t wank my hands 
the business.” 

‘“You shall be obeyed, Mr. Meagles,” said 
the Countess: then, grasping his hand and 
straining it with force, she whispered, ‘“ My 
honour—my sufety—my life, are now in your 
keeping-———” 

‘And they aro safe with me!” was the 
soleinn and impressive rejoinder. 

As the moonbeams fell fully on the partially 
upturned countenance of Tady Desborough 
Mcagles saw that she fixed upon him a look o 
intense gratitude ;—and he experienced a cruel 
sheeck and a poeeecs pang at the thought 
that so splendid a croature had perpetrated 
such a crime ! 

‘“Now, my lord,” he hastened to exclaim, 
as he turned towards the Eurl, “‘ you must lose 
no time in procuring a spade, while I will 
underinko to drag the corpse from the spot 
where it is now lying to this shrubbery—and 
there will we bury it.” ; 

The Countess toak her husband’s arm and 
led him rapidly away towards the mansion,— 
while Mcagles, after throwing a look of piercing 
scrutiny sround to assure himyelf ag far as he 
was able that the coast was clear, advanced 
towards the spot whore the corpae lay. 

Naturally courageous and sadacated though 
he were, ho could not help shuddering as he 
approached the inanimate form that lay upon 
the dewy sward;—and a sickening sensation 
took possession of him as his looks fell ppon 
the pale and blood-stained countenance of the 
dead. For the contents of the pistol had 
penetrated the brain of the victim; and the 
torchead seemed entirely shattered. 

But that feeling of mingled terror and sink- 
ing of the heart was only transitory; and, 
with another searching glance thrown around 
the field, Tim eng began to drag the corpse 
towards tho shrubbery. This portion of the 
task was soon accomplished; and, having 
opened the gate, Meagles drew the body inside 
the enclosure. 

The Earl of Desborough had not as yet re- 
appeared ;—and it suddenly struck Meagles 
that thore might be some papers or letters of 
consequeuce about the person of the murdered 
man. He accordingly stooped down and ex- 
amined his pockets. A packet of documents, 
tied with a pice of tape, was the fruit of this 
search ;—and Meagles unhesitatingly took pos- 
session thereof. But neither the purse nor the 
watch of the deceased did he touch: had Ram- 
say's pocket been lined with precious stones 
Meagles would buve shrunk loathing s 
scorn from the idea of self-appropriating a 
single one of such gems. 

Almost immediately after ho had taken pos- 
session of the packet of papers, the sounds 
approaching foolsteps reached hig ears ;—# 
the Earl returned, bearing a spade and mattoo 
The nobleman’s countenance, as the meonbeams 
fe}l upon it, was ghastly pale :—~and there waa 
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a vacant wildness in his looks which showed chamber to which he had been conducted, he 


how terrible an impression the tragedy of the 
evening had made upon his mind. 

“My lord,” said Meagles, in an carnest 
tone, “you must summon all your courage to 
your aid. Remember that an incautious 
word, uttered in the presence of a domestic 
8 ° friend, may send your wife to the scaf- 

oO. 1”? 

“Holy God, it is but too true!” ejaculated 
the nobleman, as if startled by the warning 
into all the poignancy of harrowing convic- 
tions. ‘Let us hasten and perform our dread- 
fnl task !”’ 

“Does your lordship {think that we are se- 
oure against observation?” inquired Meagles. 
“Will none of your lordships’s dependants pass 
in this direction—to lock the gate, or see that 
all ia safe——”’ 

*“ No—this gate is never locked,’ returned 
the Karl. “Let us lose no time in hollowing a 
grave for the wretch who is no more,” he added, 
with feverish impationce. 

A spot amidst the evergreens was chosen— 
and Meagles fell to work. The nobleman, 
inspired with an intense anxiety to remove all 
traces of the crime from above the earth, ren- 
dered effectual assistance ;—and in somewhat 
leas than an hour a pit was dug of a sufficient 
depth for the required purpose. The corpse 
was then placed therein—the mould was sho- 
valled back—the superfluous soil was scattered 
over the ground in the vicinity—and the 
unblest obsequies of the murdered man were 
concluded. 

The Earl of Desborough now seemed to 
breathe easily for the first time since the enact- 
ment of the fatal tragedy in which his wife 
played the part of heroine. He invited Meagles 
to enter the Manor and take some refreshment 
after the toils of the last hour: but Tim had 
an insuperable repugnance to remain longer 
than was necessary with the Earl — for the 
words which the nobleman uttered when ho 
joined the Countess at the shrabbery gate, had 
clearly indicated his spear in tho deed. 
In plain terms Meagles saw that the Earl was 
an accessory before the fact ;—and great though 
the provocation had been, he could not regard 
the noble couple in any other light than a mur- 
derer and a murderess. Ho accordingly took a 
hasty leave of Lord Desborough, and retraced 
his steps to the public-house. 

It was now past eleven o’clock—and Meagles 
found the landlord anxiously awaiting his 
return. But Tim was already prepared how to 
act: and, immediately on entering the tavern, 
he exclaimed, “Well, is that fellow come 


back 

‘‘No, sir,’’ was the landlord’s reply. “ What 
has happened ?”’ 

“‘T auppose he has amelt a rat and bolted,” 
etucned: eagles. ‘I followed him for a con- 
siderable diatance : but ho evidently saw that I 
was watching him——” 

“Ah! thenIam swindled out of the dinner 
and the wine which he had!” interrupted the 
landlord, in a tone of vexation. ‘‘ He will never 
como back—that’s quite eure |” ; 

“ You may put his expenses down in my bill,” 
said Meagles, in an off-hand manner—“ since it 
was J who frightened the rascal away from your 
house. And now give me a glass of brandy- 
and-water; and then show me to my bed-room 
-~for I shall sleep here to-night.” 

These orders were duly complied with when 
the moment Tim Meaglea was alone in t 
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fastened the door and sate down at the table to 
examine the packet of papers which he had 
taken from the person of the murdered 
man. 

But how great was his joy and how indeacri- 
bable his astonishment, when on the onat- 
de. letter of the bundle hoe beheld these 
words :— 


Correspondence between Miss Hannah Lightfoot 
and Lady Stamford : 
together with Important Memoranda and Expla- 
natory Comments, 
In the years 1757—1758. 


“By Jove! this promeece to be a lucky wind- 
fall for mc?” said Meagles to himself, as with 
nervous impatience he unfastened the tape 
which encircled the packet: and his hands 
trembled so from acute suspense, that he 
dropped several of the papers upon the 
floor. 

But speedily picking them up again, he 
addressed himself to the examination of their 
contents: and in a very few minutes he was 
involved in the study of the most thrilling, 
exciting, and interesting correspondence and 
memoranda that over engaged his atten- 
tion, 

And through what varied transitions of 
fecling did his mind pass, as he plunged 
deeper and. deeper into those documents! Now 
he was absorbed by the most touching pathos 
—thon excited by the most frenzied words of 
despair: now he was enthralled by fervid 
appeals—then startled by the wildest ravings of 
grief. Such were the contents of the letters. 
But presently he found that the Important 
Memoranda were leading him on to the dis- 
covery of secrets of a stupendous character, 
—secrets intimately qaceinag | the King of 
England,—yes, secrets which bore the closest 
reference to the honour, character, and posi- 
tion of George IIT! 

With increasing wonder and interest, did 
Meagles turn to the Explanatory Commenfs: 
and from them he gleaned a full and complete 
solution of the mystery for the development of 
shta the Memoranda had already prepared 

im. 

Unable to restrain his amazemont at the 
tremendous secret which he had thus dis- 
covered, and still leas competent to bridlo tho 
joy which he felt at having become its 
depositary, Meagles sprang from his seat :— 
and the dread tragedy of the evening being as 
completely banished from his mind as if it had 
never occurred, he paced the room in a perfect 
transport of wild and ecstatic feelings. For 
the papers which he had formerly possessed, 
and which the Prince of Wales had obtained 
back again from the Amazon, were but “ cakes 
and ene aren ” to use Sancho Panza’s 
remark, compared with the correspondence and 
memoranda which now fa into his 
hands, and which so closely concerned the King 
of England. 

In a word, Meagles gave way to all the 
extremes of an extravagant joy; until, gradu- 
ally cooling and growing collected, he began to 
recollect that it was far advanced into the 
night and that he proposed to rise va 
return to town. He accordingly went to bed: 
but some time elapsed ere he could compose 
himself to aleep;—~and then his dreams were 
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filled with images of murdered men—stark 
ed eager deep graves, all curiously and 
fantastically blended with scenes in which 
George TlI—-a beautiful Quakeress—an infant 
child—and various other persons or asdie con- 
nected with the important documents, were 
Stangely jambled. It was therefore a relief 
when he was awakened by the light of morning 
streaming into his chamber;—and, starting 
from the couch, he achieved his toilette with all 
possible despatch. 

Breakfast being disposed of, and the bill paid 
with liberality, Tim Meagles mounted his 
a and began to retrace his way to Lon- 

on. 





CHAPTER CC. 
ANOTHER INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 


In the afternoon of the same day on which Mr. 
Timothy Meagles thus returned to the metro- 
polis, the King and Queen held a grand levee 
and drawing-room at St. James’s Palace. The 
farce of a parcel of titled fools and vain or silly 
women decking themselves out in all their 
splendour for the purpose of attending the 
royal raree-show, was duly performed; and the 
disgusting display of pomp and ostontation 
stood forth in striking contrast with the soul- 
destroying and body-crushing miseries endured 
by the toiling millions throughout the length 
and broadth of the land. 

That dreadful King, George ITI, in comparison 
with whom Nero was an angel and Caligula 
a saint—and that snuffy termagant, Queen 
Charlotte—thus received the homage of the 
vilo sycophants and the titled ear ais who 
paid those miserable specimens of fallen hu- 
manity a worship which os had not religion 
enough to offer up to their Maker. The saloons 
of St. James’s were rich, and dazzling, and 
brilliant with the plunder of the poor man: 
the produce of Wis labour was there, while he 
himself was starving and in rags—and yet that 
execrable King and that hateful Queen bestowod 
not a thought upon the suffering millions over 
whom they ruled. 

Tho trumpery procecdings of the lovee and 
drawing-room took place in the usual manner 
—proceedings which were moro contemptible 
than child’s-play, without the innocence of the 
latter ; for the effect of such pompous parade 
and gorgeous ostentation was inevitably calcu- 
lated to puff up tho principal actors with an 
intolerable pride, and confirm them in their 
course of tyranny, oppression, and extravagance. 
But at five o’clock the whole tom-foolery was 
over: and while the Queen rotired to her 
toilette-chamber to put off her robes, the King 
withdrew to an apartment denominated tho 
Royal Closet, where he was in the habit of 
granting private audionces after the more core- 
monial levee. 

Scarcely had the King thus retired to that 
room, when 9 page entered to announce that a 
gentleman aN lady, who had delivered their 
cards, solicited an interview in tho most privato 
manner possiblo. The King took the cards and 
started visibly when ho read the name of “ Mr. 
Mxacues” upon the first: then, examining the 
other, he was almost inclined to fly into a rage 
when he beheld the name of “Lapy Lanz.” 
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He was about to refuse the audience solicited 
by those persons; but recollecting how vitally 
important to himself had been the object of 
their former visit, when he was staying at 
Windsor Castle, and trembling with apprehen- 
sion lest some new incident had supplied them 
the means of coercing him at pleasure, he re- 
solved upon seeing them. 

The page was accordingly instructed to lead 
them by a private passage to the Royal Closet; 
—and in a few minutes Tim Meagles and 
Lade once more stood in the presence of 
Georgo ITI. 

For this occasion our friend Tim had habited 
himself in a completo suit of black; and the 
riding-whip was dispensed with. Lady Lade 
wore her widows’ weeds ;—and truly handsome 
did she appear. 

The King motioned the page to withdraw ; 
—and so soon as he was alone with his 
visitors, he said in a petulant manner, where 
nervous suspense mingled with irritation, 
‘‘Well, what is it now—what is now ?”’ 

“May it please your Majesty,” ‘returned 
Meagles, ‘““we have sought your Majesty’s 
presence on business of the utmost import. 
ance——”’ 

‘And why did you bring her with yous ?— 
why did you bring her?’ demanded the King, 
pointing angrily towards Letitia. “You told 
me last time that she was your wife—yes— 
your wife—Mrs. Meagles—Meagles. But it 
was all false—all falsc. George—I mean his 
Royal Highness—let mo into the secret after- 
wards. He was tipsy one night—one night— 
I mean he was communicative one night— 
very communicative,—and he told me who the 
pretended Mrs. Meagles was. How dare you, 
sir—how dare you—dare you—bring that 
woman to me?” 

‘“‘ Asa witness to see fair play, your Majesty,’’ 
answered Meagies, with an undaunted firmness. 
“JT have been ao scurvily treated on a special 
occasion by your Majesty’s eldest son, and 
the Home Office plays such queer tricks at 
times, that I resolved to bring a witnesa with 
me. And as the business is of a most private 
and confidential character, I thought your 
Majesty would be better pleased if I brought 
a friend who knows all my secrets, rather 
than a stranger.” 

“Ah! fine talk—fine talk!” ejaculated the 
King, in that jorking manner which was pe- 
culiar to him: then as he surveyed the Amazon 
from head to foot, he said in a musing tone, 
‘‘Woll, upon my word, she looks as well— 
yes quite as well—qute as well in those 
widows’ weeds asin the male apparel: quite 
ag well! <A fine woman—a very fine woman. 
Pity sho’s no bettor than she should be—no 
better than she should be,” he added, these 
last words being inaudible alike to Meagles 
and the object of the monarch’s musings. “ And 
now what's the business—what’s the business P”’ 
he demanded aloud, turning abruptly at the 
same time towards Meaglos. 

“ Accident has thrown in my way certain 
important papers which intimately regard 
your Majesty,” was tho reply, delivered m a 
firm and measured tone. 





“ Papers—important papers !—what paners ?” 
ejaculated the King, growing more and more 
nervous. “This is the second time you've 


come to me about papers. More exactions— 
ch! More nonsense to bother your sovereign 
about—eh? Come, sir—what are these papers P 
Come—speak !”’ 





Sed 
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“QCorrespondenco, may it please your| slow, solomn, and measured manner, “you 
Majesty—memoranda—and oxplanatory re-| have inflicted a deop wound upon my—or 


marks relative to a cortain lady whose name 
cannot do otherwise than awaken disagreeable 
reminiscences in the mind of your Majosty :”— 
pod a8 Meagles thus spoke, his looks quailod 

ot beneath those which tho monarch fixed 
intently upon him. 

“Ah! you always harp on the same string 
—same string!” cried his Majesty, the colour 
coming and going in rapid transitions on his 
puffy chooks, and his whole manner exhibiting 
@ painful nervousness. ‘* What papers have you 
got, sir? They are all forgeries—all forgeries 
—and I defy you. Go about your business 
—about yonr business:’—and the King, 
turning abruptly away from Mcaglos and the 
Amazon, ked to the further end of the 
room. 

“ Hear me, sire!’ exclaimed Tim, raising 
his voice with firmness aud decision. ‘Iam 
incapable of committing the crime which 

our Majesty dares to impute to me: Iam no 
orgex—no, not half so much as your Majosty 
is s& foul perjurer.”’ 

“Eh! what?—this to mo? this to me?” 
cried George III, turning rapidly round and 
stamping his foot with rage, while his coun- 
‘By heaven, sir, if 


yd 


tenance became purple. 
you wish to sleep in the Tower—— 

“Wo: your Majesty dares not wreak your 
vengeance upon me now!” interrupted the 
undaunted Tim. 

‘““Montion the name of Miss Hannah Light- | 
foot at once,’ exclaimed the Amazon,—“ and | 
thereby afford his Majesty a clue to the pur- | 
port of our business. 

“Ah! that name—no—no—don’t mention 
it—don’t mention it, good people!” gasped | 
the King, staggering back as if beneath the | 
weight of a blow. ‘ Come—let us talk quiotly | 
and tranquilly—without excitoment. Thoro 
—I will sit down,” ho added, throwing him- 
kelf into an arm-chair. ‘“ And now, Meagles 
—qneer name, Meaglos—very queer—Mcagles 
—Moagles,” reiterated the miserable monarch, 
who alarave seomed to grow childish when- 
ever he was much excited—‘and now, 
Meagles—Meagles—tell me what you want and 

“Tn plain terms, then,” said Tim, “ I wish 
to know at what price your Majesty will 

urchase tho Correspondence betucen Miss 
Panna Lightfoot and Lady Stamford: to- 
gether with Important Memoranda and Lu- 
planatory Comments.” 

Andas Meagles thus spoke, he drew forth 
the packet of papers and read the endorse- 
tment which we have printed in italics. 

“‘Correspondenee—Lady Stamford—Memo- 
randa—Comments,’’ murmured the King, be- 
coming ghastly pale, and sinking back in 
the arm-chair: for he saw that he was com- 
pletely in the power of Meagles and the 
Amazon—and moreover, reminiscences of a 
— sad and sat nature were now agitating 
wildly in his brain. 

“We have him, my beauty,’ whispered 
Meagles aside to the huntross. 

‘“‘He is in our mercy, Tim,’ rosponded the 
handsome widow, likewise speaking in a 
subdued tons. “Do not yicld under a Dake- 
dom, mind !” 

“Nothing leas,” returned Mengles, with a 
resolute air. 

“My good sir,” at longth said the King, 
new giving utterance to his wordy ip 4 

\ 
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all abont it.” 


rather, you have torn openone which was barcly 
skinned over. I shall not attempt to appear 
indifferent to the subject which has been 
brought so vividly to my notice. Doubtless 
the honour of your King is in your keeping: 
speak, therefore, without reserve—and fear 
no interruption from me. Now, sir, what have 
you to say P” . 

And resting his right elbow upon the arm 
of the chair, the monarch covered his face 
with the hand which at the sume time supported 
his head. 

““J am well pleased that your Majesty is 
prepared to listen calinly and tranquilly to 
the observations which Iam about to sa My 
suid Meagles; ‘* and as it will save your 
Majesty the pain of another interview with 
us, I will at once proceed to glance at the 
nature of these documents which I hold in 
my possession. Your Majesty will then be 
enabled to judge whether it be worth while 
to purchase the papers from me, and whether 
in the remuneration that I scek I have placed 
too high a value upon them.”’ 

** Proceed,” said the King, still retaining 
the attitude of profound attention and of 
deop dejection which he had ere now assumed 
as he sat in the arm-chair 

“In the year 1756," resumed Meagles, 
“your Majesty, being at that time his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, fell 
in with Miss Hannah Lightfoot and became 
cnamourcd of her. Your meetings were 
frequent, but innocent; and you found 
that the charming (Quakeress was too pure 
to surrender horself to your wishes with. 
out marriage, or at least without the sem- 
blance or solemn promise of a marriage. 
Thus compelled to adopt a decisive part, 
your Majesty—then Prince of Wales, as 
your son now is—wrote Miss Lightfoot a 
letter revealing your rank. This wus in 
the month of Feburary, 1757; aud although 
the letter* is not in tho collection which I 
now hold, there are many allusions to ita 
contents in other letters which aru in this 
correspondence. In the month of April, 
1757, Wannah Lightfoot becamo your bride in 
the sight of heaven, the memorable certificatet 
to which I need not farther allude, being 
the ineans adopted by you to silence the 
scruples of the charming Quakeres. Towards 
tho end of June of tho same yoar, Miss Light- 
foot found horself in a way to become a 
mother ;[ and she accompanied Lady Stam. 
ford to the Manor noar Aylesbury. By a 
strange coincidence it happoned that Lady 
Stamford had likewise rai discovered that 
she wis pregnant. Some weeks afterwards 
Hannah Lightfoot returned to London; and 
saw her nearly every day. Things went on thus 
until the month of January, 1758, when you 
appear to have made up your mind to dissolve 
the connexion. You accordingly wrote a 
long Ictter to Miss Lightfoot, breaking your 
intention to her as delicately as you wore 


able. Almost heart-broken, the unhappy lady 
fled from London, and sought her friend Lad 
Stamford at tho Manor. At that perio 
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*This letter, dated Feburary 9, 1857 is given at 
page $2, Vol. I. 
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both Miss Lightfootand Lady Stamford were in 
daily expectation of becoming mothers. And, 
asa natural sequence to that simultaneous- 
ness of pregnancy which I have bofore alluded 
to, they were dolivered within a few hours 
of each other. Andnow cones the tremendous 
secret which is contained in the explanatory 
comments appended in Lady Stamford’s own 
hand-writing, as it appears, to the corre- 
spondence which has fallen into my posses- 
sion. But your Majesty is aware of it all! 
Yes—your Majesty 1; aware that Lady 
Stamford’s child died in a few hours after its 
birth, and that with the concurrence of her 
husband Sir William, she adopted Miss Light- 
foot’s child as her own !” 

“Tt is truc—too true—alltoo true!” groaned 
the unhappy monarch, writhing in his chair, but 
still maintuining his hand over his countenance. 
“Go on—go on! What more do those papers 
reveal ?”’ 

‘* Have they not already proclaimed enough P” 
demanded Meagles. ‘Or do you wish me to 
repeat to your Majesty how the substitution of 
your child by Hannah Lightfoot for the child of 
Sir Williwm and Lady Stamford, was duly com- 
municated 10 you—how you approved of tho 
proceeding as the only means of veiling the 
disgrace of the beautcons Quakoress and sparing 
her the crowning ignominy of expulsion from 
her sect—and liow Sir William aud Lady Stam- 
ford brought up the child as their own, adopted 
him as their heir, and left him all their property? 
Does your Majesty wish me to enter into such 
details ay these P—and does your Majesty need 
to be reminded that your son by the unfortunate 
Hannah Lightfoot still lives—-yec, lives in the 

erson of that Sir Richard Staumtord who has 

imself been so unfortunate? Ah! no wonder 
that he bears such a remurkablo rosemblance to 
the Royal Family of England——” 

* Hnough, enough!” exclaimed the King, now 
starting nervously from his seat: then, after 
passing to and fro ina state of dreadful agita- 
tion for several minutes, he suddenly stopped 
short—clutched Meagles violently by the arm— 
and said in a hollow voice, “I must have those 
papers! What is yonr price?” 

“ Tt is high, your Majesty,” observed Meagles. 

“Namo it—name it,” said the King, impa- 
tiently. 

“A Dukedom!” the 
Eponse. 

Georgo IIIf was rooted to the spot with the 
consternation that seized upon him at this de- 
mand ;—and for upwards of a minute he stood 
with his eyes fixed in vacant wonderment on 
Meagles—his brows lificd—his mouth half open 
—and his whole aspect that of stolid amaze- 
ment. 

“A Dukedom!” at length ho gasped forth ;— 
and, turning abruptly away, ho renewed his 
a ed, fidgety walk to and froin the Royal 

oset. 

“Don’t be beaten down, Tim,” whispered 
the Amazon, encouragingly,—‘‘ even though he 
should offer you a Marquisate.”’ 

“Yes, my beauty,” responded Meagles: “I 
will take a Marquisate, with ten thousand a-year 
—but nothing less.”’ 

* Well—nothing less than a Marquisate, then,’’ 
rejoined Lady Lade, in a tone of decision. 

“Mr, Meagles,” said the King, once more 
stopping short and addressing Tit in that same 

Wow voice which indicated feelings profoundly 
stirred,—“your prive in too high | Toould in- 
vent no possible exouse for conferring such a 


was startling re- 
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dignity upon you. But were your views less 
exalted—an Earldom, for instance——~” 

“TI will not be too hard upon your pagers bd ; 
interrupted Tim; “and therefore I am g 
to put up with a Marquisate. And surely your 
Majesty cannot be very fastidious nupon the 
subject, when it is remembered that there are 
several Dukes in the peerage who have no better 
nor loftier claim to the distinction than the 
infamous character of their ancestreases. I 
allude to the titled descendants of the filthy 
steuny ety who sold themselves to Charles 


“‘Hnough, sir,—enough !” ejaculated the King, 
sternly: then, in a more conciliatory tone, he 
added, ‘‘ Well — you shall have a Marquis- 
ate.” 

“Ah! Tim, I always knew you would rise in 
the world!’ exclaimed the Amazon, in a joyous 
tone: then, in a low and hurried whisper, 
she said, “And you will make me a si 
chioness P”’ 

‘“* What does she say? what does she say ?” 
demanded the King, his irritability returning, 
and his habit of reiteration along wi 


1t. 

“Lady Lade desires me to bring this interview 
to an end as speedily as possible,” returned Tim, 
with the utmost gravity: “inasmuch as she 
feels convinced it must prove painful to your 
Majesty.” 

‘“Did she say that? did she say that?” ex- 
claimed the King. ‘“‘ Well, well—she’s a good 
creature—a good creature. And now give me 
the papers—and you shall hear from me ina few 


8. 

‘Don’t be such a fool, Tim,” were the emphatic 
words which the huntress now whispered in her 
friend’s car. 

“What does she say ugain? what does she 
say again?” cried the monarch, his nervousness 
increasing. 

“Lady Lade most respectably suggests,” 
answered Mcagles, with a low bow, “ tant it 
would be much more business-like to exchange 
the papers for the patent of nobility, and thus 
settle the whole thing at one and the same 
time.” 

‘Wh! what? You don’t mean to say you can’t 
believe my word—my royal word ?” exclaimed 
the King, becoming puree in the face, and 
fidgetting about as if he were standing with 
naked feet upon hot tiles. 

“Tam only afraid, may it please your Majesty,” 
said Meagles, with anothor low bow, “ that were 
1 to deliver ap the papers at present, no trifling 
an affair as the bestowal of a Marquisate might 
slip your Majesty’s memory in the constant 
hurry, bustle, and excitement of the nation’s 
business.’’ 

“Ah! [ understand you, sir—I understand 
you,’ cried the monarch, scarcely able to re- 
strain his spite and malignity at the 
humiliation to which he was thus subjected. 
“You won't take my word—my royal word— 
eh? But this is an insufferable insult, air! 
AndIam sure you don’t want to inanit your 
Sovereign, sir—insult your Sovereign? Conie— 
did you ever knew mo break my word, sir? 
Speak—spoak, man—I say. Did you ever know 
me to break my word P” 

“ Yes—and a woman’s heart also!’ wag the 
dauntless reply given by Tim Meagles. 

“My God! this is retribution!” ty d 
the wretched old monarch, as he rtaggoted back 
and sank once more into the arm-ohgir: then 
covering his face with his handa, and apparently 
& 
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ceasing to recollect that any one was present to 
observe or hear him, he exclaimed in a voice of 
bitter anguish, “O Hannah Lightfoot! Hannah 
Lightfoot ! thou art avenged—terribly avenged 

And the scalding tears trickled between the 
shrivolled tingers of George ITl. 

For, oh! to the momory of this old man came 
back, with a whelming tide, all the incidents of 
his early love,—all his falae vows—all his un- 
redeemed pledges—all his flagrant perjury! 
Vivid and blasting, as the lightning flash, canio 
it all back: crushing and annihilating as the 
thunder-stroke, fell the tremendous weight of 
recollections upon his mind! Monarch though 
ho were, he was compelled to feel as a man: 
tyrant as he was over his millions of enslaved 
subjects, enslaved in return was he to the merci- 
less despotism of his own conscience. Mise- 
rable, miserable King! how little wast thou 
then '—how insignificant in the bitterness of thy 
woe! 

From the towering height of his lofty station 
and from the dizzy summit of his insatiable am- 
bition, did he command the attention of the 
universe,—he who could not command a single 
one of al) the agonising thoughts that racked 
him now! He who awed the nations, shrank 
appalled from the ghastliness of his own idcas. 
The man whé had sought to retain the glorious 

m of transatlantic power in his own regal 

iadem,—~who was even at that moment study- 
ing to roll back the portentous tide of democracy 
which was sweeping over France and threaten- 
ing to dash its waves against the white cliffs of 
Albion,—who kept his people enchained in iron 
bonds and sent forth his armies to ride rough- 
shod over the necks of his wronged subjects 
when assembling to petition for their rights,— 
he who did and was doing all this, was now 
crouching, and cowering, and grovelling benoath 
the spectral shapes which his own imagination 
conjured up! Yes—the monarch who lacerated 
the millions with knotted scourges, now felt his 
own conscience whipped with scorpions ;— and 
he who had no remorse for the countless hearts 
which his tyranny made to weop so bitterly, was 
now himeelf ee tears of blood in 
the compunction of his soul for the memory of 
Hannah Lightfoot ! 

For several minutes did George III thus re- 
main a prey to tho most torturing reflections, 
—utterly unmindful of the presence of Tim 
Meagles and the Amazon, who were all the while 
exe ing looks of satisfaction at the cvi- 
dent success of their projects. At length the 
King suddenly recollected their presence: and, 
ashamed of the emotions to which he had given 
way, his Majesty wiped away the tears from his 
cheeks—smothered his harrowing sensations as 
well as he was able—and, rising from his arm. 
chair, said, “ Mr. Meagles, you shall have the 
Marquisate as soon as the affair can be ar- 
ranged,” 

_“ With a pension to enable me to support the 
title?’ added Tim. 

“Be it 80,” rejoined his Majesty; then, after 
a few moments’ deep reflection, he said, “But 
this matter mnst be managed without scandal— 
or rather, with as little scandal as possible. You 
know that you ha¥e no ostensible or apparent 
elaims upon the Vrown for any reward or tecom- 
pense at all: we must therefore invent those 
claims. Do you understand me P” 

To some extent, sire,” answered Tim. “What 
dows your Majesty propose ?” 
Twill oxamino the list of extinct peerages 
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without delay,”’ returned the King, speaking in 
a slow and measured tone; “and we will pitch 
upon some Margquisate, to which you shall la 
claim. The necessary documents to establis 
that claim can be easily prepared ; and when the 
matter comes before the proper Committee in 
the House of Lords, I will take caro that the 
decision shall be rendered in your favour. This 
may be an affair of some months: indeed, it 
cannot possibly be settled until the beginning of 
next year :—and in the meantime——”’ 

‘‘In the meantime the papers shall be sealed 
up and religiously kept from every eye,” added 
Meagles. 

“TItis to your own interest to observe that 
condition of our bargain,” said the King ‘“ Our 
interview is now at an end.” 

And bowing slightly, his Majesty turned 
abruptly away: while Tim Meagles and the 
Amazon withdrew, overjoyed at the complete 
success that had attended their second visit to 
the King of England. 


CHAPTER CCI 


THE SEARCH AFIFR A SON.-HORROR 


EarLy on the ensuing morning the Court 
removed from London to Windsor Castle ;— 
and George III, who had exhibited symptoms of 
alarming restlessness and irritability from the 
moment of his interview with Meagles and 
Lady Lade, shut himesclf up in his own apart- 
ment under pretence of having several State 
documents to examine. 

The unhappy monarch now experienced a 
deep and irresistible yearning to behold his 
son ;—not either of those sons whom his 
wife Queen Charlotte had borne him,—but 
that son who had owed his existence to the 
amour with Hannah Lightfoot. 

The reader may have seen from tho terms 
in which Meagles explained the nature of the 
correspondence and othor papers in his pos- 
session, that the King had all along been aware 
of the substitution of hig own child by the 
beauteous Quakeress for the dead offspring 
of Sir William and Lady Stamford. Such 
was indced tho case. From the very first 
the monarch knew of the circumstance: but as 
sae and years rolled on, he had thought 
ess and less of the fact that he had an un- 
acknowledged son in the world. Hanuah 
Lightfoot carried the seeret with her to the 

rave ;—~—and Sir William and Lady Stamford 

ied also withont breathing that secret to a 
soul. Thus when the present Sir Richard 
succeeded to tho titleand estates, it was under 
the impression that he really and truly was 
the son of the deveased baronet and his lady ; 
—and King George III, perceiving how re- 
ligiously the secret had been kept, never felt 
the least inclination to enlighten Sir Richard 


upon the point. 

When Sir Richard’s misfortunes commenced 
and he was accused of fearful crimes 
recorded in the previous chapter of our tale 
the King i ceggenr emotions of sorrow an 
alarm at predigamant in which that 
man who waa indeed really hig son bad be- 
come involyed. But he dared not interfere: 
and he was compolled likewise to throw @& 
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veil over his affliction—or at least attribute it to 
Bome other cause. The newspapers of the time 
had represented the fact of the extraordinary resem- 
blance which Sir Richard Stamford bore to the 
Royal Family;— and the King often sighed pro- 
foundly in secret as those statements recalled so 
vividly to his recollection all the incidents of his 
Carly love and his amour with Hannah Lightfoot. 
It had been therefore with an~unfeigned joy that 
his Majesty, after anxiously watching the progress 
of events and greedily devouring all that the public 
prints detailed with regard to Sir Richard Stam- 
ford,—it was with an indescribable relicf, we say, 
that the King read at length of the baronet's com. 
plete exculpation from the menstrous charges Isid 
And now that any circumstances connected with 
the amgur of his earlier years was brought back 
vividly than ever to the memory of the mo- 
now that his interview with Meagles and 

gl 
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Lady Letitia Lade had bared the wounds that time 
had failed to heal altogether,—and now that the 
minutest associations belonging to the history and 
fate of Hannah Lightfoot, were aroused to new life 
in the depth of his soul,—it is not to be wondered 
at if the miserable monarch were led by those re- 
miniscences and those feclings to experience a strong, 
a natural, and irresistible yearning at least to behold 
the mar. on whom he had stamped his image. 
Persons who have offended against the law: of 
socicty or of nature, are oft-times moved by sin- 
gular and irresistible impulses to revisit the scene of 
their iniquity, even though years and yeara may have 
passed away—or else to make atonement by anony- 
mous means to the individuals wham they wronged in 
earlier days. The undetected murderer is sure to ex- 
perience @ hankering and longing to return to the 
spot where he buried his victim; and the insorutable 
hand of destiny will be certain sooner or later to ogn- 
duct him thither, even in spite of himself. The man 





who has gathered gold in the nastiest ways, remembers 

at length the petty sums which he pilfered when a 

boy from his master’s till: and in an anonymous 

letter he returns the amount, with interest and com- 
pound interest duly reckoned—and then his con- 
science ig satisfied. In the aame manner does com- 
punction frequently smite the hearts of men who 
gave succeeded in what is called “defrauding the 
revenue ;” and hence those anonymous reinitiances 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer which are acknow- 
ledged day after day in the 7imes newspaper. Such 
is the wondrous texture of the human mind; and 
therefore it cannot be a matter for astonishment if 

King George III now experienced those inscrutable 

yearnings which prompted him toseek out his son and 

at least set eyes upon him once in this world, if not 
to reveal to his ears the tremendous secret of their 
close affinity. 
Throughout the day following his interview with 
Meagles and the huntress at St James’s Palace, this 
inclination grew stronger and stronger in the breast 
of the King. I¢ settled down into one of those in- 
vincible longings which so often take possession of the 
human mind, especially when in a morbid state: it 
assumed the character of an irresistible craving that 
would upset the very reason if not gratified. 
Hours passed away thus, while the monarch at one 
time paced his apartment in a condition of fearful ex- 
citement, and at another flung himself upon a sofa 
and gave way to the bitterest anguish. The image 
of Hannah Lightfoot seemed to huunt him,—to stand 
before him whichever way he turned his looks—to be 
there, in his presence, even though he shut his eyes 
with the thought of testing the reality of the appari- 
tion. He saw her, young and lovely as she was when 
ne first knew her,—but with a melancholy air sub- 
' duing the captivating sweetness and the winning 
| Charme of her modest beauty ;—he saw her with her 

sylph-like form so full of the elegance and grace 

which her sectarian dress set off and did not mar ;— 
| he saw her with those melting liquid eyes, so full of 
@ mournful tenderness, and with the roses of her lips 
parted by the saddest smile above the strings of 
pearls that shone between! Yes—it was thus he saw 
her now,-—saw her only in imagination, it was true, 
-—but still saw her as plainly, and as clearly, and as 
visibly as if she were indeed there as a being of flesh 
and blood ! 

“Oh! do not haunt me thus, Ilannah—do not 
haunt me thus!’ exclaimed the King aloud, in the 
bitterness of his mental misery, ‘Ah! | wronged 
thee-— my God! I wronged thee--I know that I[ 
wronged thee! But thou wilt forgive me, Hannah— 
thou wilt forgive me! Oh! do not look so reproach- 
fully upon me! I will see our son—I will assure my- 
self that he is happy. Ah! now thou seemest to 
smile, Hannah: thou art pleased by that promise! 
Weil, then, i will propitiate thy shade: thou shait 
sleep tranquilly in thy tomb! Yex—1 will see our 
son ;~—and if he be poor, I will enrich him—if he be 
ambitious, I will ennoble him—if he be in sorrow, [ 
Will sympathise with him. But thou dost not require 
that I shall tell him who he really is ?—thou dost not 
demand that 1 shall confess to him the secret of his 
birth? Oh! now thy looks became sordbre again! 
Well, then, I will reveal to him even that: you, thy 
shade shall be appeased, Hannah—only do not haunt 
me thus!” : 

And then the image of the long dead Quakeress 
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& gossamer transparency, until it 6 
with the ambient air. 

Then the monarch. considerably téanquillised, but 
having resolved to lose no time in adopting measures 
to search for his unacknowledged son, quitted hia 
chamber and joined the Royal Family at the dinner- 
table, When the repast was concluded,—it being 
now about eight o'clock in the evening,—the King 
retired again to his own apartment, whither he sum- 
moned a confidential page. 

“Listen attentively to what Iam about to say to 
you,” began the monarch, in a calm and deliberate 
voice. ‘“ You have doubtless heard of a certain Sir 
Richard Stamford, who possessed near Aylesbury a 
mansion which, as I have been told, he disposed of 
some months since to Lord Desborough ?” 

“T have not only heard of that same Sir Richard 
Stamford, sire,” answered the page: “but I know 
him well by sight. Indeed, I aaw him this morn- 
ing 

“ This morning !” ejaculated the King: “ this morn- 
ing—eh? Where did you see him, sir—where did 
you see him ?” 

“ May it please your Majesty, Sir Richard Stamford 
dwells in the immediate vicinity of Windsor,” re- 
turned the page: “and he freguently walks in the 
park. His extraordinary resemblance to your most 
gracious Majesty’s sun, the Prince of Wales, is the 
theme of conversation in Windsor.” 

“Do you know exactly where he lives?” de- 
manded the monarch, after a few minutes’ reflec- 
tion. 

“I do, sire,” was the response. 

“ Then lead me thither, young gentleman,” said the 
King. “I must see this Richard Stamford upon bu- 
sinesy of private importance. And, hark you, sir— 
take care that no one knows of the visit which I am 
about to pay him.” 

The page bowed submission to this command; and 
he and the King sallied forth from the Castle by the 
most secret means of egress. 

The distance which they had to traverse was not 
very great; and when they arrived within sight of 
the house which the page pointed out to the 
monarch, his Majesty bade the youth return to the 
Castle. 

A strange feeling now seized upon George I], as he 
paused for a moment to contemplate that dwelling 
which stood out, n the solitude of its site, from amidst 
the scene that was otherwise dimly outlined in the 
obscurity of the evening: and a sensation which ap- 
peared to him like a presentiment of ev, gradually 
crept over his entire frame. 

At length, summoning all his presence of mind to 
aid him in a course along which an irresistible power 
secmed to be impelling him, the monarch approached 
the door, at which he knocked gently. The sum- 
mons was soon answered by the landlady—an old 
woman of respectable appearance ;—-and, by the light 
which she carried in her hand, she immediately re- 
cognised the King. 

“Hush!” said his Majesty, perceiving that he was 
known: and, entering the passage, he asked, “Js Sir 
Richard Stamford within ?" 

“ Yes, sire,” ratarned the landlady. -“ But-——” 

“Not another word!” aaid the King, outting short 
whatever objection ahd was about to make. “ Whieh- 
is his apartment ?" 

“Up staira, may it please your Majesty,” rejoined 
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appeared to grow fainter and fainter—-iying away in! the old woman. “I will ahow your Majesty the way.” 
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“No—I will go alone,” he observed. “There— 
keep the candle for a few moments at the foot of the 
stairs—and don’t follow me.” 

. The landlady saw that the King was much agitated ; 
and, with that habit of passive obedience which is 
engendered by the servile and degraded condition of 
all the humbler ranks in this wretched country, she 
dared not give utterance to the words that were 
nevertheless trembling at the tip of her tongue. For 
she knew that Sir Richard Stamford was not alone ; 
—and although she was unaware of the name and 
high position of the lady who was wont to visit him, 
but who always came so closely veiled as to defy the 
most piercing observation to catch a glimpse of her 
countenance,—the old woman nevertheless felt as- 
sured that her lodger and his fair companion did 
not wish to be disturbed, even by the visit of Royalty. 

But she held her peace through awe and dread of 
that King whom she had been taught to look upon as 
a being second only to the god-head ;—and even with 
that debased and servile feeling of mingled terror 
and veneration, was united one of gratification at the 
thought that her humble abode should be thus ho- 
noured by the presence of Royalty. Honoured, in- 
deed !—-a precious honour to have that scrofulous, 
sanctimonious, blood-thirsty old tyrant crossing her 
threshold ! 

Uowever, there she stood at the foot of the stairs 
—holding the candle in her hand, while the King 
ascended with a somewhat hasty step. On reaching 
the landing he opened the door that immediately 
faced him ;—but he was suddenly struck with an ap- 
palling consternation at the spectacle which met his 
eyes. Yet what baleful scene—what terrible aspect 
had paralysed and transfixed him thus? Behold! 
Sir Richard Stamford was seated upon a sofa—and 
half reclining in his arms was her Royal Highness the 
Princess Amelia! 

So deeply absorbed were the tender pair in the 
vows and pledges of love which they were breathing 
in murmured tones to each other, and in the fervid 
caresses which they intermingled with their discourse, 
that they heard not the opening of the door: but all 
on a sudden it was closed with violence, aud an ejacu- 
lation of horror blended with a poignant anguish smote 
simultaneously upon their ears. 

They started up—and a stifled shriek burst from 
the lips of the Princess Amclia ag her eyes encoun- 
tered the ghastly looks of her royal father: then, 
throwing herself at his fect, she extended her clasped 
hands towards him, exclaiming, “ Pardon me—par- 
don me, beloved parent—have mercy upon me !” 

“Unhappy girl!" cried the King, fearfully agitated 
and unable to control his words: “ you know not what 
you have done nor whom you love—for that man is 
your brother !” 

“No, no, dear father!’ exclaimed the Princess: 
“it is only a wondrous likeness which deceives you-— 
this ia Sir Richard Stamford !” 

“I know it—I know it,” groaned the unhappy 
monarch: “but he is my son—tho offspring of Hannah 
Lightfoot-——” 

“Q horror!” exclaimed the baronet: and sinking 
upon the sofa, he covered his face with his hands and 
ave irresistible vent to the convulsive anguish of his 
soul, 

“ Just heaven! what mean you, father?” cried the 
Princess Amelia at the same moment — and she 
sprang from her kneeling posture like a corpae that is 
ealvanised. 


“T mean,” said the King, staggering beneath the 
weight of a tremendous affliction and speaking in @ 
hollow voice,—-“ I mean that in my youth I loved and 
seduced a heavenly creature—and that Sir Richard 
Stamford——” 

“Oh! say no more—say no more!” murmured the 
Princess, tottering to a seat, on which she fell: “he 
is my brother—my brother—and God will avenge 
this incest !” 

“Incest! no—no—do not say that /” exclaimed 
the wretched King, shivering all over: “you have 
net been thus far culpable, Amelia 2—tell me that 
you have not!” 

But the unhappy Princess made no reply. Pale as 
marble, and with arms hanging straight down as if 
she had lost their use, Amelia reclined back in the 
chair—her eyes fixed with a vacant wildness upon 
the ghastly and convulsing countenance of the King. 

And now this miserable monarch could no longer 
repress the groans and anguished sobs that bespoke all 
the horror of the ideas agitating in his brain, and 
affording so unquestionable a confirmation of the 
appalling truth of the tale of incest which had thus 
reached its crowning catastrophe. 

No pen can describe the full horror of the scene:— 
no power of language can do justice to the exquisite 
agony that was experienced by the baronet, the tre- 
mendous remorse and withering self-reproaches en- 
dured by the monarch, or the dumb and blank 
despair that had seized upon the guilty girl. Never 
—oh! never did the four walls of a room enclose 
three human beings so utterly stricken by all the most 
rending or aunihilating feelings that the human 
breast can know: never was the atmosphere of a 
dwelling-place so laden with passionate ejaculations 
of bitter misery, or pierced by looks of such wild andj 
fearful meaning. For the word Incest had stricken 
like a moral pestilence upon two hearts that a few 
moments before were beating with fervid love, and 
had excited in a third heart all the excruciating 
agonies of remorse. Hell seomed to have opened at 
the feet of those three beings: demons appeared to 
hold them in their infernal grasp ;—and their very 
souly had become bottomless pits wherein their feel- 
ings were stinging them like scorpions. 

At length Sir Richard Stamford suddenly started 
from his seat ;—and clutching the monarch violently 
by the arm, he said in a hollow tone, “Is all this true? 
—or is it a hideous dream ?” 

“It is true—it is true,” sobbed the almost heart- 
broken monarch. “ You are my son—and yet I dare 
not embrace you, after the appalling discovery that 
has just been made !” 

“ No—no—you cannot embrace me—TI feel that 
you can not!” groaned the baronet. “But you will 
not curse me-———” 

“Holy God! it is for you, Richard, to curse me!” 
exclaimed the King, writhing in the anguish of his 
spirit. 

“Curse not—neither the one nor the other!” erled 
the Princess Amclia, recalled to sense and recollection 
by that awful word which fell like the voice 
of the dead upon her ears: then, slowly rising 
from her seat, and fixing upon her father's coan- 
tenance a look so woe-begone and so full of Biérror 
that it froze all the blood fn his veins and made him 
feel as if some hideous destiny were impelling him on 
to become the executioner of his own child, she said 
in a voice that was tremulous but painfully clear, 
“ Remember that there is still one acrrow and one in- 
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famy greater and more terrible than what we already 
know—and that is expoqure before the world !” 

“True!” ejaculated the King. “ These very walls 
may have ears !" 

«Silence a moment!” said the baronet: and 
noiselessly opetiing the door, he looked forth upon the 
staircase and ligtened. ‘ We are safe thus far—and 
the dreadful secret is known but to us three,” he ob- 
served, returning into the room and shutting the door. 
“All is-quiet in the house—and besides, the worthy 
couple to whom it belongs are not eaves-droppers.” 

“The secret, then, remains with ourselves — and 
with our consciences,” said the Princess Amelia, the 
aceent of despair marking the latter portion of the 
sentence. “But what brought you hither, father ?— 
and does any one suspect or know that I have been 
accustomed to visit this house——” 

“ Tt was no hint nor information of that kind which 
brought me here to-night,” interrupted the King, 
“Nature’s yearnings prompted me to scek an inter- 
view with that son who knew not the secret of his 
birth, and whom perhaps I should not have ackuow- 
ledged, had not the scene which burst upon mny eyes 
evoked the dread revelation from my lips. But tell 
me, unhappy children—tell me—are you privately 
married ?—- has the ceremony of the church seemed 
to consecrate this love of yours ?” 

“Ah! how could a Princess of the blood-royal go 
through such a mock form? and who would cclebrate 
the rite2” demanded Amelia bitterly. ‘“ No, sire— 
our love has been in every way unblest: and now it 
is positively accursed,” she added, sinking back upon 
the chair and giving vent to her renewed anguish in 
a flood of scalding tears. 
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humour. Moreover, the man had felt unwellfor the 
last two or three days ;—and as it was the firattime 
in all his life that he had suffered from indisposition, 
he was not very patient under the influence of the 
disagreeable.sensations which he experienced. 

The milliner herself was niuch altered. Her coun- 
tenance was haggard and care-worn; and the rouge 
upon her cheeks only rendered her aspect the more 
ghastly. Her cyes, once go fine, were sunken and hol- 
low: their lustre had become dimmed—nand the flesn 
was blue around them. Her figure had lost much of 
its glorious embonpoint ; and, although still stout, 1. 
no longer wore the appearance of plumpness and 
firmness which formerly constituted the voluptuous 
richness of her contours. There was still the same 
elegant ncatness in her apparvl—still the same coquetry 
in her Parisian cap: but the effect was no longer 
what it was wont to be— and the most careless 
eye could now perecive that those aids of an exqui- 
site toilette which had recently set off the milliner’s 
charms to the best advantage, were now called into 
requisition to conceal the decay of her fading 
beauty. 

The huc of her lips was less vivid—and although 
the tecth were as fine as ever, the smile that occa- 
sionally revealed them was sickly and wan. The 
motions and attitudes of the milliner had lost their 
buxom graces and their elasticity: they were now 
Janguid and drooping. A melancholy inflection had 
subducd the harmonious joyousness of her voice: 
care was in every look—woe upon every feature— 
sorrow in every accent ;—and the buxom, gay, and 
wanton Mrs, Brace had become changed in the course 
of a short time into the fading, broken-spirited, and 


“ Weep not, Amelia—weep not, I conjure you!” ex- { passionless woman. 


claimed the baronet, himself almost overcome with a 
fresh paroxysm of bitter fecling. ‘ The past cannot 
be recalled—nor even expiated,” he continued, in a 
voice convulsed with anguish: “but penitence and 
deep contrition may atone fur somewhat of its enor- 
mity. God knows that we sinned in ignorance of 
these close ties of kinship ?” 

“Come, my unhappy Amelia,” said the King; “ and 
let us return home. The prolonyation of this 


' wretched scene will only plunge us all into a deeper 


abyas of woe—if that be possible. Richard, I will 
gee you again shortly—when our minds shall have be- 


come more composed.” 
But the miserable baronet heard not the words which 


his royal fathcr thus addressed to him. With his 
head buried in his hands, he sate writhing and wecp- 
ing upon the sofa ;—and when he raised his cyes again, 
at the expiration of a few minutes, he found himself 


alone. 


CHAPTER CCIL. 
TNE MILLINER AND HER MASTER. 


Tc scene once more shifts to Mra. Brace’s eleguntly 





‘feel such dismal forebodinga. 


The supper was spread upon the table, and two or 
three bottles of wine stood upon the buffet ready to 
be decanted if required, when Mr, Frederick Dray 
entered the room. Tossing down his hat in a corner, 
he flung himself into an arm-chair with the unmis- 
takable sclf-abandonment of a man who is ill at 
ease alike in mind and body: then fixing his eyes 
upon Mrs. Brace, he said in a savage tone, “ Welt, 
always these mournful Jooks whenever I come home! 
What the devil does it mean ?” 

“I have told you over and over again, Frederick,” 
answered the milliner, in a deep, sorrowful vuice, 
“that I am unhappy—very unhappy; and I cannot 
therefore control my looks.” 

“Then why don’t you drink champagne and drown 
care?” demanded Dray, brutally. 

“Because when the effect goes off and the period 
of reaction comes,” replicd the woman, “I feel so 
miserable that I am afraid to be alone, lest I should 
commit suicide. Zhis alao have I told you before a 
dozen times; and yet you are always putting the same 
question to me.” 

za Rechuse I hate to see you look so cursed unhappy,” 
rejoined Dray, “ Wretchedness is catching — and 
when you're in bad spirits like this J always begin to 
In fact I don’t know 


furnished little parlour at ber house in Pall Mall; and | what the devil has been the matter with me for the 


between ten and eleven o'clock at night we shall find 
her seated in that where she had received in ber 
time so many dis guished visitors. 





last three or four days: but one thing is certain—that 


I am deucedly out of sorts.” 
“Will you not take any supper?’ asked the milliner, 


She was not alone upon the present ocession. Mr. | but only with a sort of mechanical formality and not 
Frederick Dray, metamorphoved into a fine gentleman, | with any manifestation of tender concern for her pa- 
was her companion ;—and having just returned from ramour’s indispositioa. 


® gambling-house where he had been lobing & £oh- 


“No—I can’t eat,” he replied; “and what's wore, | 


siderableeam of money, he wos in a partiodlarly bad | seem to have got a nausea for drinking alsa.” 
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“The exeltement of gambling is killing you,” ob- 
served Mrs. Brace, coldly. 

“Ah! you say that, because I have made some to- 
lerably heavy drains upon your purse lately—or rather 
our purse,“ exclaimed Frederick: “for we are as 
good as man and wife, although you won't have the 
nuptial knot tied. But, however, that doesn’t matter 
much, seeing that we live together just the same as if 
ten thousand parsons had spoken what they call the 
marriage blessing. Now, my dear, when I first in- 
sisted upon our entering on this pleasant and agreeable 
understanding together, you prated a great deal 
about such a step being the ruin of your establish- 
ment-——” 

“T told you, Frederick,” interposed Mrs. Brace, with 
some degree of warmth, “that if you persisted in 
placing yourself on terms of equality with me and 
becoming the master of the house, the business would 
be injured in every way. And my words have come 
true. All my rich patrons have deserted the establish- 
ment in St. James’s Square—and day after day the 
custom of the millinery department is falling off.” 

“Ts it indeed, though?” exclaimed Dray. 

“T have already assured you more than once that 
euch is the fact,” returned Mrs. Brace. 

“Well, perhaps you have,” said the man, now re- 
suming his wonted manner of careless indifference: 
“but I don’t recollect everything unpleasant you tell 
me. As for how the business in either establishment 
can fall off, I really don’t understand: because none 
of the patrons of the accommodation-house in the 
Square could possibly have supposed that you were 
immaculate—especially as most of them have no doubt 
enjoyed your favours at one time or another ;—and 
why the fashionable demireps who used to frequent 
the shop and show-rooms, should leave you because 
you now live openly with a lover instead of conducting 
your little amours on the sly, I can’t understand 
either.” 

“If I were to explain the matter to you, Fre- 
derick,” said Mrs. Brace, ‘ you would only be offendcd 
—and then we should have one of those violent scenes 
to which you so readily give way and which have not 
been the most insignificant causes of the wretched- 
ness that is crushing me.” 

“*Pon my soul I won't say an angry word if 
you'll explain yourself,” observed the ex-footman. 
“ Somehow or another I feel in a humour to talk over 
our affhira to-night. So speak out—and don't be 
afraid.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed Mrs. Brace, “if I had taken 
a lord or a weul-born gentleman to live openly with 
me, I should nut have been deserted by one of my old 
friends and numerous patrons—no, nor yet by my 
lady-customers in the millinery department. But they 
will never forgive me for having raised @ footman 
from the kitchen to the parlour.” 

“Then curse them for all their impudence !” 
growled Dray, savagely. 

“Ah! it is very easy to curse them,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brace, warming with her subject : 
“but curses won’t replenish the till in the 
shop, nor put gold into my private purse,—-and 
at the rate which you are going on, we shall 
&oon be ruined—utterly ruined. Do you know 
how much money—hard cash, I mean—you 
have had of me during the few weeks of our 
connexion in this manner ?” 

“Oh! I suppose you keep an account, then ?”’ 
raid Dray, gloomily. 

“T'o be sure ldo,” returned Mrs. Brace : “and I 
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can tell you that between three and four thousand 
pounds have been lost by you at the gaming-table, in 
addition to the extravagant mode of Hving which you 
have introduced into the house. Things can’t go on 
as they are-—-and I am therefore glad you are in a 
humour to talk over our affairs to-night,” 

“I am infernally out of sorta,” said Dray, who 
really looked very unwell and sate uneasily in ftis 
chair ; “and I suppose it’s because I am not well, that 
I have got gloomy ideasin my head. Come, I’ll forgive 
you for what you told me about elevating a footman 
from the kitchen to the parlour; and I'll reason with 
you tranquilly and quietly over our position and our 
plans. What would you advise >” 

“ Let us leave the country and go to America,” said 
Mrs. Brace. “Iam sick and tired of England: be- 
sides—there ia the constant danger,” she added, a deep 
gloom suddenly overspreading her countenance, “of a 
discovery———” 

* Hush! I know what you mean—I should be a 
fool if I didn’t,” interrupted Frederick Dray: then, 
with a@ significant look, he added, ‘“‘ And you know, my 
dear, you had some very serious thoughts of bolting 
off to America and leaving me in the lurch, just after 
that affair of Mobbs: but I surprised you—discovered 
your secret intent———” 

“Well, well—we need talk no more of that,” 
cried Mrs. Brace, impatiently. “ I gave you a solemn 
pledge to abandon that project, at. least until you 
were disposed to fall into my views: and I have kept 
my word.” 

““Yes—because I threatened to blow your brains 
out if I caught you at any tricks again,” observed 
Frederick, with a renewal of his savage tone and 
manner. 

“Why treat me thus harshly, when we are dis- 
coursing together upon scrious matters?” said Mrs. 
Brace, the tears trickling down her cheeks. 

“Come, come—no whimpering now!" ejaculated 
Dray. “It is this cursed feeling of uneasiness which 
I experience all over,” he added, in a milder voice, 
“which makes me cross towards you. I have gota 
head-ache, and a general unpleasant feeling through- 
out my body. But what were we talking about? Oh! 
I remember—you propose to leave England and be off 
to America. Well—I am not so averse to that plan 
as I was some weeks ago. London then appeared full 
of pleasures to me: but now I am surfeited with 
them—nauseated—almost diayzusted. And since you 
assure me that the business is falling of——” 

“You cannot doubt it!’ ejaculated Mrs. Brace. 
“ Three months ago I had eleven young ladies in the 
establishment: and now there are but three. Rachel 
Forrester wanted to come back again yesterday, after 
the severe illness which followed her eonfinement ;— 
and I was compelled to refuse the poor girl's appli- 
cation. All my economy does not counterbalance 

our wasteful expenditure: and since Harriet 
left, I have not engaged another lady’s-maid—”’ 

‘“Ah poor Harriet—she has been confined, 
too,” observed Dray, with a heartless indifference 
of manner. ‘ Lot me see—her month is nearly 
up—and sho will be wanting to come back-——”’ 

“ Or else to be well provided for,” added Mrs. 
Brace. ‘‘ Heavens! what trouble that young 
woman has given me! The coaxings and 
--the entreaties and menaces that I have tised— 
the moncy I have given her—the diffeulty I 
had in persuading her to leave the house ere 
her condition became visible—~” 

“ Well, well—you needn't recapitulate all these 
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yet effervescing to her paramour. The man took it in 
his hand and raised it to his lips: but some indesori- 
bable feeling of nausea and loathing prompted him to 
repel it--and hastily giving back the glass to Mrs. 
Brace, he said in a shuddering tone, “By heavens! I 
am very ill.” 

The milliner now once more urged upon him the 
necessity of going to bed; and Dray yielded to her 
persuasion. It was with some difficulty that he 
could ascend the stairs: a violent headache and an 
increasing sense of weakness combined not only to 
distract him but also to paralyse hia physical enere 
gies. But when once he had Inid aside his apparel 
and had retired to rest, he felt somewhat better. 
Still, however, he refused to have any professional ad- 
vice or take medicine; and in a few minutes he fell 
asleep. 

Mrs. Brace, who had assisted him in ascending to 
the bed-chamber, now retraced her way down stairs 
to assure herself, according to custom, that the 
house was all safe ere she retired for the night. She 
dismissed the servants to their respective rooma— 
locked up the plate and wine—and was about to re- 
join her paramour, when a low double knock at the 
front door fell upon her cars. 

She started and shuddered all over—for the guilty 
conscience is as easily ruffled by the most ordinary 
circumstances as the aspen by the gentlest breezes: 
but recovering her presence of mind, she proceeded 
to answer the summons. 

On opening the front door, she beheld by the 
lamp-light a black youth dressed in the apparel of a 
page, and who immediately inquired in a soft musical 
voice “ whether he had the pleasure of speaking to 
Mrs. Brace.” The milliner responded in the affirma- 
tive; and the sable visitor thereupon besought a few 
minutes’ private conversation upon a matter of some 
importance. 


things, Fanny,” interrupted Frederick Dray. “1 am 
not ignuant of what you have had to contend with 
on that score.” 

“ Yes—and on others likewise,” added Mrs. Brace, 
with a tone of bitter anguish. “Surely you have not 
forgotten those two vile women who came some weeks 
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“Elizabeth Marks and Poll Price, I think they 
called themselves eh?” observed the ex-footman. 
“Well they asked us about Mobbs—and if it hadn’t 
been for your cursed trembling and stammering, I 
should have thrown them completely off the scent.” 

“ How absurdly you talk, Frederick,” said the mil- 
liner, in a low and hollow whisper,‘ when you must 
remember that those women already knew too much 
—that they had heard from Mobbs sufficient to con- 
vince them that Grumley had expcrienced foul play 
beneath thie roof———Nay, more,” continued Mrs. Brace, 
hotror convulsing her form and rendering her coun- 
tenance hideously ghastly,— “they said they could 
even point out the place where Grumley was in- 
terred————” 

“ Well—and you gave them five hundred pounds to 
make them hold their tongues,” interrupted Frederick 
Dray. Nothing was more simple: “they came to ex- 
tort money—they had us in their power—your fears 
confirmed all their suspicions—and so we were obliged 
to shell out.” 

“And think you that those women will not come 
back again?” asked Mrs Brace. “I tell you that we 
are surrounded by a myriad dangers—that perils and 
perplexities of all kinds environ us—and that they 
will gradually close in upon us in such a manner as to 
render escape impossible. My God! you see, Fre- 
derick, the change that care and terfor are working 
in me! 1 cannot conceal the truth from myself—I 
aim getting prematurely old—and in a few months I 
shall become faded, decrepit, and gray as a woman of 
sixty—I who am still in the prime of life! Let us 
leave England, then, ere it be too late: Iet us proceed 
to America while we have yet enough left to convey 
us thither and establish us in some business on our 
arrival. Here—in this country—we are a constant 
prey to the extortioner. Those women will return— 
depend upon it, they will return shortly ;—and Har- 
riet will likewise prove a drag upon us. Say, then, 
Frederick-—shall we fly together-——” 

“Give me four-and-twenty hours to consider upon 
it, Fanny,” exclaimed the ex-footman; “and most 
likely my decision shall be in accordance with your 
wishes. But this cursed uneasy feeling is grewing 
apon me 80 rapidly———” 

“You do indeed look very unwell,” observed the 
ralliiner. “Shall I send for a doctor ?—or will you 
go to bed and take eome medicine ?” 

“Neither,” returned Dray. “I mistrust doctors 
and can't bear physic. Perhaps it is the excitement 
of that cursed gaming-table; and a good nes rest 
will take it all away,” 

“Aht a good night's rest,” murmured the sitiaiey 
woman, with a profound sigh. ‘ Would to heaven 


CHAPTER CCI. 
RAO AND THE MILLINER. 


Mrs. Brace at once led the black page into her 
parlour, where the lights were still burning upon the 
table; and having requested him to be seated, she 
could not help admiring the great beauty of his per- 
son. The symmetry of his shape was admirably set 
off by the livery which he wore; and there war an 
air of gracefulness and gentility about him which was 
well calculated to interest even the most callous ob- 
server. His hair was of the glossiest sable, but fine 
as silk: and it showered in a thousand ringleta over 
his sloping shoulders. His large black eyes beamed 
with the fires of intellect; and between the scarlet 
lips the teeth shone like rows of pearls. 

Rao—for the reader has doubtless experienced no dif- 
ficulty in recognising Lord Florimel’s sable page in the 
person of Mrs. Brace’s visitor-— Rao, we say, seated him. 
self in compliance with the invitetion so courteously 
that I might enjoy one! But let me offer you a glass | given. But whether he felt somewhat embarrassed as 
of wine—some of your favourite champagne,” she | the earnest attention with which the milliner surveyed 
hastened to observe, perceiving that Frederick's brow | him from the moment she escorted him into the room 
grew overcast at the renewal of her melancholy ; —or whether it were a purely accidental circum- 
musinga. stance, we cannot say: sure enough, however, {t was 

“Yea—give me a glass of champagne,” he said, | that scarcely had he taken a chair when he turned 
pettishly : “1 can but see what it will do for me.” .. hinmelg, round in such a manner as to place his back 

The milliner rose from her seat—uncorked a bottle tO the’candies, Hie leoks then wandered rf apidly 
wf Epernay—and, filling 2 glass, presented it while | over Mrs: Brace’s countenance and entire form ;-—and 
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for a moment—a single moment—his dark eyes | prised: ‘“‘do you mean to tell me that bis lordship kk 


flamed with the light of malignant satisfaction. 
this expression was so transitory—so evanescent, that 
the milliner could not have observed it, even if Rao’s 
face had been turned towards the candles. 

~ Madam,” he said, at length breaking silence, “I 
have to apologise in the first instance for disturbing 
you at this unseemly hour: but I was led to be- 
lieve that you are not in the habit of retiring very 
early, and moreover that the mention of Lord Flori- 
mel’s name would guarantce me against your dis- 
pleasure 

“Ah! you are in the service of his lordship?” in- 
quired Mrs Brace, who, from old habita and associa- 
tions, felt herself suddenly cheered by the evident 
fact that she was not altogether forgotten by one of 
her best and most liberal patrons. 

“T am not only in the service, but likewise in the 
confidence of his lordship,” returned Rao: “and he 
has deputed me to wait upon you, madam, to aasist 
in a somewhat difficult and certainly very romantic 
enterprise in which he is engaged. He moreover 
charged me to intimate, with all due delicacy, that 
your reward shall be liberal.” 

“Itis by no means necessary to give me that 
assurance, my pretty boy,” said the milliner, with a 
more sunny smile than any that had played upon her 
countenance for some time past. ‘ Tell me how I can 
forward the views of my dear friend Florimel—and 
he shall find me as ready and anxious to serve him as 
ever.” 

‘No doubt,” remarked the sable page with a laco- 
nic dryness which for a moment struck the milliner 
as peculiar. ‘ His lordship,” Rao hastened to observe, 
“has always spoken of you, madam, in the kindest 
and indeed the moat affectionate termsy——-” 

“Jam charmed to hear that I still retain your 
master’s friendship,” observed Mrs. Brace, now ccas- 
ing to remember the strange tone in which the curt 
remark of Kao had been uttered a few moments 
previously, ‘J heard that his lordship had been ab- 
sent from home for some weeks; and I was likewise 
informed that his lordship had suffered from severe 
indiaposition previous to his departure.” 

“True enough, madam,” said Rao. ‘And now, 
with your permission,” he continued, “I will give you 
such explanations as time and circumstances permit.” 

“Tam all attention,” observed the milliner, for- 
getting for the moment her cares and troubles in 
the excitement of a resuscitating spirit of intngue.” 

“IT must begin, madam, by informing you,” pro- 
ceeded Rao. “that my master Lord Florimel has be- 
come desperately enamoured of a lady———” 

“Do you mean Miss Pauline Clarendon ?” inter- 
Tupted the milliner. 

“No, madam : his lordship is completely cured of 
that silly and romantic passion,” answered Rao; “ and 
he now loves one who possesges an ardour of tem- 
perament and a voluptuousness of disposition quite 
equal to his own. But the splendid creature who has 
thus ensnared his heart and gained a complete empire 
over him, is a being shrouded in the deepest and most 
impenetrable mystery,—a mystery which, for some 
reasons unknown alike to my noble master and my- 
walf, must endure until after the nuptial knot shall 
have been tied. In plain terms, madam, this lady 
will not reveal either her name or her countenance 
until the matrimonial ceremony shall have united her 
to Lord Florimel by indissoluble bonds.” 

“What! gaculated the milliner, profoundly sur- 





But | in love with a lady whose features he has nover 


seen ?” 

“Such ia indeed the fact, madam,” replied Rao, 
“ extraordinary as it may seem. But that she is glo- 
riously handsome, Lord Florimel ig convinced ; and 
assuredly a disagreeable countenance never oouki have 
been united by nature with such a splendid form. 
That her features are perfect, however, he entertains 
no doubt: for in the darkness and secrecy of the 
boudoirs of love where they have met—alike at 
Dover and in London—his hand has wandered over 
her countenance, tracing its configuration and thereby 
ascertaining the shape of every lineament.” 

“Then this lady is not a model of chastity and 
virtue ?” said the milliner, inquiringly.” 

“ With that, madam, you and I have no concern,” 
answered Rao. “Suffice it for us to know that she 
chooses to enshroud herself in the deepest, darkest, most 
impenetrable mystery, until the bonds of marriage 
shall have made Lord Florimel her own—and theu 
the imperious necessity which now renders her as it 
were a living, breathing, loving enigma, will exist no 
longer. The veil will be torn from her countenance 
as well ag from her rank and name ;—-and from all 
that she has told my master, it appears certain that 
he will not have to repent of the match.” 

“ But thisisthe most extraordinary romance that 1 
ever became acquainted with!” cried Mrs. Brace, in 
unfeigned amazement. “Surely no such infatuation 
was ever heard of before: and for an experienced, 
intelligent, worldly-minded man like Lord Florimel 
to have yielded to this enchantment and succumb to 
what after all may prove a dreadful delusion——~” 

* Madam,” said Rao, now interrupting the milliner 
with some degree of impatience, “I beseech you to 
observe that I have not sought your presence for the 
purpose of discussing these affairs. My object is to 
learn whether you will aid in conducting them te 
that issue on which both the lady and my nob.. 
master are fully and unalterably agreed ?” 

“T have already given you my assurances in that 
respect,” answered Mrs. Brace. “Proceed, you in- 
teresting boy—-and I will endeavour to forbear from 
any further comment upon this adventure, singular 
and almost incredible though it be.” 

“Ah! madam,” exclaimed Rao, “the world is full 
of singular and scarcely credible proceedings; and 
doubtless your experience will at once suggest many 
particulars and incidents only too well calculated to 
confirm the remark that I have just made.” 

“True, true!” cried Mrs. Brace, somewhat troubled 
for the instant by the piercing, searching, peculiar 
look which the black page fixed upon her; but as his 
eyes were almost immediately withdrawn from her 
countenance, the effect of that deeply penetrating 
gaze was as speedily forgotten. “ And now, my young 
friond, in what manner can I assist your noble master’s 
projects?” she inquired: “what is the nature of the 
service that is demanded of me?” 

“ To-morrow evening, madam,” returned Rao, “Lord 
Fiorimel will bein London. His mysterious charmer 
‘was to have come back to the metropolis to-day : and 
no doubt she has fulfilled her intention in this re 
spect. I also arrived from Dover this evening, having 
been admitted into the confidence of his lordship and 
entrusted by him with the management of the neces- 
sary preparations for the marriage.” 

“ Ah! then the ceremony is to take place shortly P” 
said Mra. Brace. 


“ To-morrow evening, if possible,” replied Rao : 
“and in this house, if you have no objection.” 
*Oertainly not!” exclaimed the milliner, who was 
now considerably interested in a ing which 
promised a handsome recompense. “But wherefore 
all this mystery—this privacy ?—why should not the 
ceremony take place at Lord Florimel’s own man- 
sion >” 

“Simply because the world must not know that 
any of that extraordinary mystery and privacy has 
characterised the affair,” returned the sable page. 
“When once it is all over and the nccessity for that 
secrecy shall have ceased to exist, Lord Florimel may 
bear home his splendid bride; and the fact that they 
are married will be sufficient for society to learn, 
without suffering any of the contingenv circumstances 
to transpire. Now do you comprehend the motives 
for pushing the observance of the darkest mystery up 
to the very last instant that such mystery is absolutely 
necessary to the circumstances in which the lady is 
placed ?" 

“YT understand your explanations well enough,” re- 
plied Mrs. Brace. “ But how is it possible for Lord 
Florimel to espouse a lady without previously be- 
coming acquainted with her name? The officiating 
clergyman must know it—it must likewise appear in 
the special license——” 

“Not at all, madam,” interrupted Rao. “ A feigned 
ame may be used for the purpose—and the marriage 
is not invalidated thereby. To-morrow morning I 
shall procure the license for Lord Florimel ; and a por- 
tion of the services required at your hands is to secure 
the attendance of some clergyman who in considcra- 
tion of a handsome fee will do what he is told with- 
out asking any questions.” 

“ Yes—I am acquainted with a minister who will 
anawer the purpose in all respects,” said Mrs. Brace, 
aftera few moments’ reflection. 

“ Lord Florimel was certain that you would not be 
at a logs in this matter,” remarked the sable youth. 
“ And now, madam, if you will undertake to secure 
the attendance of a cietyyman at nine o'clock to- 
morrow evening, the remainder of the assistance re- 
quired at your hands is comparatively nothing: for 
all you will have to do is to place a suite of apart- 
ments in your other house at Lord Florimel’s disposal 
~~I mean in your establisiiment that looks upon Saint 
James's Square——” 

“Ah! I see that his lordship has been tolerably 
explicit with you relative to my houses and go forth,” 
observed Mrs. Brace, once more smiling with the 
archness and gaiety of happier times. 

“Yes, madam—I know all about your establish- 
ment and yourself,” said Rao: and the glance which 
he threw upon the milliner seemed to flash with the 
vividness of lightning. ‘“ But enough on that head,” 
he instantaneously added. “I think that we now 
understand each other relative to the business-——” 

But Rao suddenly stopped short: for Mrs. Brace 
started nervously from her seat aa aring at ape strect- 
door bell met her ears. 

“Excuse my absence for a few momenta,” ‘ie said, 
immediately recovering herself. ‘The servants are 
ali gone to bed, and I must answer that sum- 


not hurry yourself, madam, on my gecount," 
interrupted Rao. 
Mrs. rade smiled an acknowledgment of the 
youth's cuurtesy, aud then hastily quitted the room. 


CHAPTER CCIV. 
THE EAVES-DROPPER 


“How changed is this woman — how fearfully 
altered !” said the black page to himself, the instant 
that he was alone. “ And how nervously she started 
when the tinkling of the bell reached her ears! Ah 
crime—crime has done all this! Yes—it is clear aa 
day-light: guilt has changed her thus—and guilt in- 
spires her with sudden terrors! Care alone would be 
incapable of producing these effects upon the person 
and the mind of such a woman! Oh! if I could but 
penetrate into her secrets also and wreak a revenge 
as terrible as that which will soon overtake him— 

Then suddenly stopping short in his musings, Rao 
rose from his seat—glided noiselessly to the parleur- 
door—and listened with a breathless attention. 

For it had struck him that he not only heard the 
footsteps of several persons traversing the passage 
outside, but likewise that the hissing of the word 

‘Hush !” had mingled with the other sounds. And 
therefore wax it that he had suddenly become an 
eaves-dropper; and he now distinctly heard Mrs. 
Brace say in a whispered tone of entreaty, “Come 
into this room—and for heaven’s sake speak not 
until——” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost to Rao's 
ear. 

“Until you are all alone together and the door is 
carefully shut, I suppose 2” he however said to him- 
self, thus finishing in imagination the earnest appeal 
which the milliner had addressed to the persons whom 
she had just admitted into the house. 

But Rao suddenly returned to his seat: for his ear 
had caught the rustle of a silk gown and the tread of 
footsteps approaching the parlour door. Nor was he 
mistaken: for the milliner almost immediately re-ap- 
peared ;—and the rapid glance which the black page 
threw upon her, showed him that she was labouring 
under a profound agitation, despite of all her efforts 
to conceal it. 

“My young friend,” snid Mrs. Brace, in a tone 
penetrated with the nervousness of mingled terror and 
vexation,—-“a person has just stepped in upon some 
very important business—and I was thinking that if 
you could return in the morning-———” 

“Madam,” interrupted the sable youth, “do not 
put yourself out of the way on my account. Trans- 
act your business—and I will cheerfully await your 
pleasure, even if it be an hour or two hours, But we 
must make our arrangements definitively this night, 
inasmuch as I shall be fully engaged to-morrow until 
the moment when my presence will be needed here.” 

“Then if you have no objection to wait a littic,” 
said Mrs. Brace, “I will rejoin you in as short a time 
as possible. Perhaps you will take some refresh- 
ment-———" 

“ Nothing, I thank you, madam,” said Rao, “ This 
book, he added, as he took up a small volume of 
poems from a side-table, “will amuse me until] you 


Mrs. Brace accordingly withdrew once more: and 
the instant that she had quitted the room, Rao flung 


down the book and glided back to his post at the 


‘Ah! I know which apartment she ‘has 
he said to himself: “I can tell 
her footsteps took, Oh! is not 
ner of this 
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I had been brought up in it from my in- 
fancy? But I will be bold—TI will be adventurous 
at all risks and at any hazards: for there is some- 
thing like a presentiment which prompts me to 
play the eaves-dropper this night.” 

And having thus hastily mused within himself, 
Rao opened the door so noisclessly that it emitted 
not even a sound which he could hear: and, 
stealthily traversing the passage, he approached 
the door of the apartment which he believed Mrs, 
Brace to have entered. 

But we must now leave the sable page outside that 
room, while we narrate what is passing within it. 

The Kinchin-Grand, Carrotty Poll, and the 
Gallows’ Widow were really the persons whom 
Mrs. Brace had introduced thither: and we shall 
now behold her atanding all ghastly and trembling 
in their presence—for she not only knew that they 
came for the purposes of extortion, but also that 
her ar hg was in their hands. 


“Well, ma’am,” said the Kinchin-Grand, the 
moment she returned to the apartment after ar. 
ranging with Rao that he was to wait for her in 
the parlour,—“ you see that these women here in- 
sisted on my keeping em company; and as I was 
rayther anxious to have a special introduction to . 
a lady of your fashion and quality, I wasn’t sorry 
to have sich an opportunity of paying my respects 
to you” 

“What do you require or me?” asked Mrs, 
Brace, in a hollow tone, as she bent her traubldad 
looks first upon Elizabeth Marks and then 
Carrotty Poll, without taking any notice of their 
male companion. 

“T suppose, maam, that you-can understand the 
nature of our business,” said the Big Beggarnisn’s 
daughter. “We are not accustomed to makg calls 
of ceremony and leave our cards at gentlemen's or 
ladies’ houses: but whenever and wherever we do 


pay visits, it is for a particular purpose.” 
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“Did I not recompense you handsomuly some | of Warren, and who is not altogether « stranger to 
time ago?” observed Mrs. Brace, now sinking upon | you, will be tried in a few days-—” 

a seat: “and had J not aright to suppose that you} ‘I know it~I know it,” murmured Mrs. Brags? 

would leave me unmolested in futuro?” “T have read it all in the newspapers.” 

“ We won't argue the point,” ssid tho Gallows’; & And Mr. Stephen Price, this yourg woman’s 
Widow, coldly: “ because it is not worth while. | father,” continued Elizabeth Marks, pointing to 
Bat we will at once explain the object of our visit.” | her female companion, “ will bo tried along with 

“Go on—go on,” exclaimed the milliner, hastily. | him. Well, we are certain that they won't be put 
“The sooner I know the worst the better. But | to death——-” 
remeinber that my death will do you no good——~" | « How aro you so sure of that?” demanded the 

“Who the devil socks your death, mu’am ?” do- | miltinor in surprise, at the vonfilenco with which 
manded the Kinohin-Graud. + © Mor my part, J the assertion was miade. 
hope you'll live a thousand yeaiz—— ’ | Qh! becanse he caught the Prince in a trap 

the other night,” responded the Gallows’ Widows 
Gallows’ Widow, sternly. “We brought you with | “and we compelled him to give us a written guar 
as as a protection—and not to play the part of a| antec that the,men’s Hves shall be saved. But 
parrot.” | they will be sentenced to transportation for the 

“A protection ?” observed Mrs. Brace. “ And | rest of their lives; and as me and Poll Price intend 
what made you think that you stood in need of aj to follow them across the water, we thought it 
protection? Were you fearful that E should seek | would be as well to carry out with us as much 
to injure you ?” Iuoncy as we cain possibly rake together. So we 

* Well, madam,” replied the Gallows’ Widow, | resolved on paying you a list visit and taxing your 
who hated the milliner with a rancorous bitterness, | generosity,” added Elizabeth Marks, with a slight 
and who was therefore inwardly rejoiced at being | amount of irony, “for the last time.” 

@nabled to give vent to words which she knew} Aud how much do yourequire?” demanded Mrs, 
would cut the unhappy woman to the very soul,— | Brace, who had sumewhat recovered her self-pos- | 
“since you appear to seek an explanation on that | session while the Gallows’ Widow was giving the 
head, I don’t inind telling yon that Poll Price and ! preceding explanations. 

myself were somewhat alraid to venture here alone | © We cau't very well do with Jess than a thon- 
together any more. I mean, we thought it better | sand pounds,” said the Gallows’ Widow : “and if 
and more prudent to bring our young friend with | you will give us that sum, depend upon it you will 
ug: because there Aave becu people who've come | never hear any more from us, whatever you may 
into this house, you know, and never gone out | chance to hear of us.” 

again, In fact, as I told you on the last occasion} “A thousand pounds!” repeated Mrs. Brace: 
it is no secret to us that Petor Grumley lies buri¢d | then suiidenly recollecting that Frederick Dray 
beneath the great flag-stope in the back-Iitchen : | had more than half promised to accede to her pro- 
and we've no doubt that his partner Mobbs, who | pusal for emigration and that they might therefore 
disappeared so strangely and so suddenly, isn’t |.Jeave England within a few days, she hoped to gain 
very far off.” time by observing, * Well, I suppose 1 must com- 

“My God! my God!” moaned the wretched | ply with your demtnd: but when will you want the 
milliner, writhing convulaively upon her seat, while | money ?” 
her conutenance was hidedas and ghastly with the | “ Now—at once—down upon the nail—there’s 
most frightful workings of the features. “Where- | nothing like the prompt!” exclaimed the Kinchin- 
fore récapitulate all this, young woman ?” Grand. 

“Because you wanted to know why me and Car-| “TI have nota thousand pounds in the house,” 
rotty Poll were afraid to come alone into this | said Virs. Brace: “nor anything near that sum. 
house,” replied the Gallows’ Wilow. “ For itis a | It will take me at least a week to raise it.” 
house of murder, madam—a house of mysterious| “And in the meantime you'll perhaps be off to 
midnight assassination—a house the very air of | America,” observed the Gallows’ Widow. 
which dts even me with horror !” “ What—why —what made you thiuk so?” stam- 

“Euough! enough!” eaclaimed the milliner,; mered the milliner, all in a moment becoming 
covering her countenance with her hands. “Spare , dreadfully confused. 
me—spare me, I beseech you--and teil me the} “Ah! then the random remark which I let drop, 
business that has brought you hither now?” has struck home?” said Elizabeth Marks, “ Mrs. 

“Well, give us your attention,” observed the | Brace, we shall not leayo this house until you have 
Gallows’ Widow, her cold-blooded ferocity now { produced tho thousand pounds !” 
sated with the amount of vengeance which her{ The whole of the preceding convorsation had 
words bad visibly inflicted upon the unhappy Mrs, | been overheard by Rao who was posted outside 
Brace. the door with his ear glued to the koy-hole: but 

“ Prooved, a,” exclaimed the latter: and | he now deemed it better to retire, inasmuch as 
the withdrawal of her hands from her face, revealed | matters appeared to be drawing to a crisis, and it 
features #0 stamped with all tho horrors of con- | was probable that the milliner would have to re- 
cious guilt, and ati ghe exeruciations of a wretched- | pair to some other room in order to procure the 
ness which no additional calamity could! possibly | wherewith to satisfy her extortionate visitors. Rao 
enhance, that ahe looked like the corpse of one | accordingly beat a retreat to the parlour, where he 
who bad met a violent death and on whose cheeks | resumed his seat and took up the volume which he 
geome hand had plastered the vivid rouge in| had declared should engage his attention during 
mockery. ¥ Mrs, Brace’s ubsence, 

“You trust know, 1u0’am,” continued the Callows’{ Scarcely had he thus settled himself, when the 

Mirae that a nawbaln ansean wha hanna tha name } milliner re-appeared ; and having for 


“Cease this jabbering, Bull,” interrupted the 
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rome: 
keeping him waiting ao long, she opened a writing- 
desk—took soinething out of it —and then quitted 
the parlour once iore, but with an intimation that 
she should return again in a few minutes. The 
sable page did not choose to follow her upon this 
occasion: he had no difficulty in understanding 
that, yielding to the threats of the extortioners, 
she had come to fetch the requisite amount fom 
her desk to appease their rapacity ;—and he had 
already gleaned enough to place the wretched 
woman completely in lis power. 

“J knew that she was tortured by a sense of 
guilt and its accoinpanying fears,” said Rao to 
himself: “but such guilt as that—my God! such 
guilt— who would have expected it?” 

And then, with his eyes still fixed upon the 
volume which he held in his hand, he fell into a 
profound reverie,—from which he was startled hy 
the return of Mrs. Brace to the parlour | 

“ Thave a thousand apologies to offer you, my 
young friend,” she observed, in a voice which she 
vainly endeavoured to divest of the accents of deep 
oppression that penetrated it: “but the person 
who called, and who is an excellent customer of 
mine,” she added, with a sickly attempt at a smile, | 
“}ept me talking longer than Lhad expected.” 

“Well, madam,” observed Rao, without turning | 
his head, “ [ sincerely wish you a hundred of such | 
customers—-and I can assure you that I should | 
not grow impatient while you were attcuding to 
them all.” 

“Thank you for your kindness,” suid Mrs. Brace: 
and as she returned to her scat, she endeavoured 
tv conceal a sob under a short cough. 

“ Now, I think we have bunt little more to say to 
each other, after all,” continucd the black paye. 
“You fully comprehend, madam, the services and 
the agsintance that are required at your hands: 
namely, a coroplaisant parson who will ask no 
questions and even perform the marriage ccre- 
mony in the dark if needs be—and a suite of 
apartments in your other establishment.” 

“ Your noble master shall be fully accommodated 
in every way,” returned Mrs. Brace. “At ninc 
o'clock to-morrow evening, all the arrangements 
shall ba completed so far as I am concerned.” 

“Then I will not intrude longer upon your time, | 
madam,” said Rao, rismg from his seat: © for it 
is already late.” 

The black page accordingly took his departure ; 
—and the milliner was left alone to reflect upon 
all that bad occurred during tho last hour. 


CHAPTER CCY. 
PLANS AND INTRIGUES, 


Ar about eight o’clock on the following evening 
Rao made his appearance again at Mrs. Brace’s 
house; and this time he carried a large band-box 
in his hand, The milliner informed him that she 
had secured the services of a clergyman, who would 
be in attendance svou after nine; and Rao then 
requested her to conduct hit to the suite of apart- 
ments which ghe had prepared for the reception of 
the bridal party, Mrs. Brace accordingly led the 
black page into the house which looked into St, 
James's Square; and esporting him through the 
saloons and bed.chambers upon the first and 
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second floors, she told him that any or ail of those 
apartments were at the service of Lovd Florimel. 

“Good!” observed Rao. “And now, madam, 
you will be kind enough to inform your domestics 
that they need not trouble themselyes to answer 
any knock or ring at the front-door, as I will un- 
dertake that duty mysclt.” 

“Be it so,” said Mrs. Brace. “And if you re- 
quire my assistance for any purpose, you can come 
to me in the parlour where you have already seen 
me,” 

“ Your services will be needed to give away the 
bride, madam,” said Rao: “ but 1 will fetch you at 
the proper moment—or else request the clergy- 
man todo so. Perhaps you will hold yourself in 
readiness about half-past nine o’clock ?” 

“ Certainly—with much pleasure,” responded 
the inilliner. 

**One word more, madam,” added Rao: then, in 
a solemn and mysterious tone, he said, “ The cere- 
mouy will take plice in the dark, for reasons which 
Tcannot explain now. But I give you this warning, 
in order that you may uot be takea by surprise.” 

“f ain glad that you have mentioned the 
subject,” observed Mrs. Brace, “for it otherwise 
would have produced a disagreeable impression on 
my mind.” 

The millincr then quitted Rao, who, the moment 
he was alone, proceeded to make a close inspection 
of the various apartments; und having selected 
those which he deemed most suitable, he teok pos- 
session of a bed-chamber for his own accommoda- 
tion. There he opened the band-box which he had 
brought with him: and taking out a white dreua, 
a beautiful veil, and all the usual appurtenances to 
the complete apparel of a bride, he placed them 
carefully upon the bed. Then, surveying them 
with an indescribable earnestness, Rao murmured 
the monosyllables, “ At last !"—-and an expression 
of mingled triumph and ferocious vindictiyances 
swept over his countenance. 

Scarcely had his features settled down inte their 
natural placidity, when a double knock at the 
front-door echoed through the house; and the 
sable page hurried to answer the summons. The 
arrival was Lord Florimel, who came in & poste 
chaise which had brought him direct from Dover. 
Hie was unattended by any of his valets, having 
travolled alone in order that his movements might 
remain unknown and lis proceedings unoberved 
by those whose prying curiosity ho was so anxious 
to avoid. Io lifted his lordship’s portmantéau 
into the hall—paid the postilions and dismissed the 
vehiclo—and then escorted his uoble master to a 
bed-chamber. 

“Are all the arrangements completed, Rao 2” 
inyuired the young nobleman, who waa evidently 
labouring under much agitation and exeement 
iningled with a painful nervousness, 

* All—everything, my lord,” was the answer, } 

“Then hasten and assist me to dress, Raoy” gaia , 
Florimel. “Tho roads were dusty; and 28 dhe 
day was hot I was compelled to have the windows of: 
the post-chaise open, Put me out clean linen agd 
such apparel as becomes a bridegroom,” he add 
endeavouring to speak cheerfully : but the last words 
of his genteuce were rendered trémuons a 
sigh that rose from his breast and almost despened 
into a sob. 

“Docs not your lordship feel well?” inguired 
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Rae, in a tone expressive of an affectionate 
sympathy. 

* Yes—no—or rather I should say that I scarcely 
know how I do feel, my boy,” answered the young 
nobleman. “It seems to me as if I were about to 
take a very desperate step: and now that the 
supreme moment draws near, I ask myself a 
thousand different questions in a minute—I am 
tortured by anxieties strangely blonding with fond 
hopes and glowing thoughts of bliss——”’ 

“But your lordship loves this lady whom you 
are about to espouse?” said Rao, looking from 
beneath his darkly fringed lids with a strange in- 
tentness at his noble master, though all the while 
affecting to be busied in arranging upon the bed 
the clean linen and other apparel which he was 
taking from the valise. 

“TI love her—yes, I love her—I have already told 
you so, boy, when I took you into my confidence,” 
exclaimed Florimel, with all the pettishness of one 
who is agitated by a thousand conflicting ideas 
and antagonistic feelings. “And yet—and yet,” 
he added in a more measured tone, “I could 
almost have wished that it were Pauline Claren- 
don to whom I am about to bind myself for ever! 
You are certain, boy,” cried the nobleman, turning 
with feverish abruptness towards the sable page, 
“that the intellizence you gave me relative to 
Pauline was correct ?” 

“J merely told your lordship what I had read in 
& newspaper ten days ago, when you sent me up to 
London from Dover in order to transact a little 
business for your lordship,” said Rao. “On re- 
joining your lordship again at Dover, I deemed 
it my duty to inform you that I had read of Miss 
Clarendon’s marriage in the paper——” 

“Ah! enongh—enough!” ejaculated Florimel, 
in atone of bitterness. “1 deserved to lose her! 
Yes—I deserved it! Nevertheless, had she re- 
mained single—had she continued to love me— 
and had I been assured that it was only necessary 
for us to meet in order to be reconciled, I do not 
think that my Unknown would have sustained her 
empire over me. But it is done—Pauline is 
another’s,” added the young nobleman, in a low 
musing tone: “and I may as well save my peerage 
‘aud my fortune by giving my hand to this myste- 

vieus being who promises to raise me above all 
the perils and all the difficulties which now en- 
viron me. 

Rao fixed his eyes intently upon his noble 
master as he thus museo audible tone; and 
again did that singular expression of triumph and 
vindictiveness sweep rapidly over the features of 
the sable page. “Twas but as the shadow which 
the wing of a bird might throw in its flight—as 
transitory and as evanescent:—-and that counte. 
hance resumed its placidity again! 

Another double knock now echoed through the 
house:—and Florimel started nervously as he ex- 
claimed, “’Tis she |” 

Rao instantaneously quitted the room and de- 
scended the stairs:to open the street daor. The 
Unknown, closely veiled, alighted from a heokney- 
coach, which immediately drove away. She too 
came mnattended and alone; and in her hand she 
carried a large band-bex, which Rao took grom her 
acd bore into the hall, Then, without saying a 
single word, he conducted her up stairs to a 
thambar. on the threshold of which he pansed. 
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“If you require female attendance, madam,” he 
said, “Mrs. Brace—the mistress of the house 
will cheerfully wait upon you.” 

“ No—I can manage by myself, Rao,” returned 
the lady, in that musical voice which was endowed 
with such syren charms: and, taking the band-bor 
from the sable page, she closed the door of the 
apartment. 

Rao now returned to his master, who inquired 
anxiously if it were the Unknown that had just ar« 
rived. The response was of course in the afirma- 
tive ;—and Lord Florimel heaved a profound sigh, 
but said nothing more. 

In about twenty minutes his toilette was eom. 
pleted; and Rao then conducted him to the saloon 
where the ceremony was to take place. 

“You have procured the special license, boy ?” 
said Florimel, as he flung himself upon a sofa. 

“Here it is, my lord,” answered the page, draw- 
ing the paper from his pocket. 

“What name have you had filled in for the 
bride?” demanded the nobleman. 

“Some fictitious one, of course, as I did not 
know the real one, my lord,” replied Rao: “I gave 
the first that came into my head—but I really for. 
get what it was at this moment——” 

The page was interrupted by another knock at 
the front door: and thrusting back the special 
license into his pocket, he hastened to answer this 
third summons. But as he descended the stairs, 
he said to himself, “ The interruption was fortu- 
nate—and now by a little good management I shall 
avoid any farther questioning relative to this 
license.” ‘ 

Upon opening the front door, Rao beheld an 
elderly man whose clerical style of dress at once 
convinced him that this was the accommodating 
parson mentioned by Mrs. Brace. A certain 
sanctimoniousness of look and a rubicund counte- 
nance denoted the admixture of hypocrisy and dis- 
sipation which constituted the character ef the 
man; and Rao perceived at a glance that he was in 
every way a suitable instrument for his purposes. 

“One word with you, reverend sir,” whispered 
the youth, as he led the clergyman into a parlour 
opening from the hall: then, closing the door of 
the room, he said, “ Will you favour me with your 
name ?” 

“Tobias Oulwell,” was the response: “Tobias 
Colwall, at the service of whomsoever I have beon 
invited hither to aid or assist” 

“Well, reverend sir,” interrupted Rao, “I pre- 
sume that Mrs, Brace has already given you some 
idea of the nature of the business for which your 
presence is needed ?” 

“To perform the marriage ceremony for a nobie 
lord and some lady whom he loves—is it not so * 
said Mr. Tobias Colwell. 

“ Precisely,” answered Rao. “ And you must he 
pleazed to lock upon me as the master of the cere- 
monies, having full power to regulate the game. As 
& proof of this, I beg to tender your reverence a 
fee, which shall be doubled if you implcitly and 
accurately follow out the Instructions which I am 
about to give you :”--and the sable youth counted 
twenty sovereigne ints the parson’s hand. 

“You can command my services in any way,” 
observed Mr. Colwell, his rubicund countenance 
growing brighter than even the gold that he 
fingered with such ineffable pleasure, “Be a 
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marriage--a baptism—a burial—-a christening—or 
a churching, it is all the same: Iam yout man!” 

“*T was sure of it,” exclaimed Rao. “And now 
take this special license,” he continued, producing 
the paper. “You will see that Lord Florimel is 
one of the parties, and a lady whose name is also 
given is the other. But you must avoid any men- 
tion of the lady’s name until after the knot shall 
have been indissolubly tied; and should it be 
aecessary to breathe that name during any portion 
of the ceremony, you must slur over it in such a 
manner that it may not meet Lord Florimel’s ears. 
Do you comprehend me? and will you act pre- 
cisely as I require ?” 

“ Yes, to both questions,” answered Mr. Colwell. 
“ Anything else ?” 

“T see that we shall have no difficulty in coming 
to an understanding with each other,” observed Rao, 
“There is one point more—which is, that the cere- 
mony must take place in the dark ?” 

“T have no objection,” replied the reverend gen- 
tleman, who did not forget the additional fee 
which had been promised : “and as for the prayers, 
I can repeat them as well without a book as with 

“Good!” exclaimed Rao: “and now please to 
attend to one more point upon which I must in- 
struct you. Mrs. Brace has undertaken to give 
the bride away: but her presence is not needed 
until everything is in readiness for the ceremony 
to commence. Therefore the moment the bride 
enters the apartment whither you will be shortly 
led, you must hasten and fetch Mrs. Brace. She 
is already aware that the proceedings will be con- 
ducted in the mystery and depth of utter darkness ; 
and hence there is no necessity for any further ex- 
planation on that head, Do you comprehend 
me?” 

“It is impossible to mistake instructions so pre- 
cise and intelligible,” said the parson. “But as- 
suredly this is the most mysterious affair———” 

“ Are you afraid of it? Do you wish to retreat?” 
demanded Rao, impatiently. 

‘What! with twenty guineas in hand, and 
twenty more in prospective,” exclaimed Mr. Col- 
well, “ Not 1!” 

“ Welland good!” said Rao, in a tone of satis- 
faction. “ And now I must request you, reverend 
sir, to be pleased to remain here for a few minutes. 
There is wine upon the side-board.” 

“ I see it,” interrupted the clergyman, his mouth 
watering; “and I know that Mrs, Brace’s wine is 
excellent, You need not, therefore, be in any 
hurry—as with that bottle of Port I can manage 
to while away half-an-hour or so agreeably enough.” 

Rao now quitted the parson, and hastened back 
te his noble thaster in the drawing-room. 

“ The clergyman is come, my lord,” said the page. 
“ But I am instructed to convey to you an earnest 
prayer from the unknown lady who is about to be. 
come your lordship’s bride. It is the last scene in 
the drama of mystery which now approaches its 
denoubment.” 


* Whatever be the lady’s request, I shall of course 

agree to it,” returned Lord Florimeal. x 
* The bridal yeil, my lord,” continued Rao, * will 
net condeal that countenance which muat be hidden 
anti] the nuptial knot shall have been tied; and, 
therefore, the Unknown solicits yout lordship to 
the ceremony to take place in the dark. I 


have spoken to the clergyman upon the subject, 
and he is agreeable.” 

* Then I can assuredly offer ro objection,” ex- 
claimed Lord Florimel. “But, Oh! how happy 
shall I be when all this mystery is at an end. What 
can it mean?—what purpose can it serve?” 

“I think that I can guess, my lord,” said Rao, in 
a deliberative tone. “The lady’s vanity will be 
flattered by the circumstance that her winning 
manners, the charms of her conversation, and all 
the myriad blandishments which she has brought 
to bear upon your lordship’s heart, should have 
succeeded in maintaining their empire until the 
very last, without the necessity of revealing to your 
lordship her countcnance, her name, and her rank: 
and then she will experience all the exultation or a 
woman’s pride in displaying to your lordship’s eyes 
a glory of beauty such as even in your fondest 
hopes and your brightest dreams your imagination 
has never pictured.” 

“ Think you, Rao, that these-are her motives ?” 
demanded Florimel, every vein tingling with the 
fervour thus excited in his whols being. 

“YT am sure of it my lord,” returned the sable 
youth. “ And I must inform your lordship that I 
just now caught a glimpse of the lady’s countenance 
as she opened her chamber-door and stopped 
me as I was passing-——” 

“Qh! is it possible that you have seen her face, 
Rao ?” exclaimed the young nobleman, in a perfect 
enthusiasm of joyous expectation, mingled with a 
delicious suspense. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the youth. The veil 
caught in the latch and was drawn aside for a 
moment——” 

“ And is she really so very, very beautiful?” de- 
manded Gabriel, ina tone of feverish impatience, 
which was however of no unpleasurable nature. 

“ The world haa never before seen such charms, 
my lord,” responded the page. “I was struck with 
wonder and amazement at the splendour of that 
glorious beauty of which I obtained go brief a 
glimpse. Ah! my lord, you will be well rewarded 
for your blind devotion to that superb creature !” 

“Rao, you have ravished me—you have en- 
chanted all my senses—you have steeped me in 
a fount of ecstatic bliss!” cried the young noble- 
man, in a voice full of enthusiastic fervour. “Oh! 
hasten and let the ceremony proceed—and assure 
my beauteous Unknown that she has but to dictate 
her will in all things, to render me her willing 
slave.” 

“Then I shall extinguish the lights, my lord,” 
said Rao; “and your lordship must consent to 
remain in darkness until the lady shall have com- 
pleted her bridal toilette.” 

“Do so—do whatever you choose-—whatever she 
ordains, Rao!” exclaimed the infatuated nobleman, 
rendered almost delirious with the ardour of hope 
aud the sense of indescribable bliss. 

The black page accordingly put out the candies ; 
and the room was involved in total darkness. 

“Tghall now introduce the minister, my lord,” 
observed Rao. 

Thus speaking he quitted the apartment and re- 
turned to the parlour where he had left Mr. 
Tobias Colwell. 

“Now, reverend sir,” he said, “you will have 
the goodness to follow me to the apartment where 
the ceremony is to take place. Lord Florimel i 
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there—and the lights are already extinguished. 


Should his lordship say a word to you relative to 
| the marriage-license, you will have the kindness to 
answer that you have it in your pocket—but by no 
means mention the lady’s name figuring therein.” 

*J shall fulfil your instractions with all due 
fidelity,” returned the reverend gentleman. 

Rao then proceeded to escort him to the apart- 
ment where Lord Florimel was waiting with such 
thrilling impatience and ecstatic hope ; and having 
thus far perfected his arrangemeuts and combined 
his plans, the sable page repaired to the clamber 
of the Unknown. 








CHAPTER CCVL 
THE RIVAL. 


Rao knocked gently, but ina determined manner ; 
and the mysterious lady, opening the dvor tu a 
little distance, but remaining concealed behind it, 
said, “Is that you, boy ?” 
It is, madam,” was the reply: “and I must 
| speak to you immediately.” 
“ Has anything unpleasant occurred?” demauded 
the Unknown, in an avitased and nervous voice. 
“Nu, madam—nothing new, at all events,’ re- 
| sponded Rao. “But you will permit mc to enter, 


a8 itis of the utiunost importance J should have a , 


| few words with you.” 

“But 1 am uot half dressed, Rao,” said the lady, 
| in a tremulous whisper. 
“Tt matters not, madam,” was the resolute re- 
| joinder: “my business adinits of no delay.” 

“Wait one instant, then,’ answered the Un- 

known: and she closed the door. 
In about a minute she opeued it again; and 


Rao passed into the chamber, carefully shutting 


the door behind him. 


The Unknown, who had now nearly completed | 


only furnished the idea but also the means of car. 
rying it into execution, Madam,” added Rao, in 
a voice of mingled solemnity and imperiouaness, 
“you must abandon all hope of espousing him 
whom you love so madly—so passionately —~ so 
insauely !” 

“My God! abandon the only hope of happi- 
ness!” cried the lady, in a voice of bitter lamenta- 
tion. “No—no: it cannot be, Rao—it cannot be! 
You are jesting—you would not be so cruel! Be. 
sides, by what right do you interfere ?—-and what 
power do you presume to exercise over me?” 

“My right, madam, is that of vengeance,” was 
the response, deeply accentuated; “and my power 
consists in knowing who you are and being able to 
tear away the veil that conceals your lascivious 
life beneath the imposture of a tremendous hypo- 
crisy !” 

“© God! is it possible?” murmured the lady, 
sinking down upon a chair in a state of utter an- 
uilulation, 

“ And now, madam,” continued the implacable 
Rao, “you will have the kindness to remain a 
prisoner in this room until after the ceremony, 
wheu you will be at liberty to depart. And as for 
your secret—I promise that it shall be safe, even 
with regard to Lord Florimel himself.” 

“The ceremony, you say?” exclaimed the Un- 
known, springing wildly from her seat—and Rao 
could observe the rapid heavings and fallings of 
the lady’s bosom. “ But how is the ceremony to 
take place, if lam excluded ?—is there a rival— 
has Panline Clarendon regained her influence——” 

“There is a rival, madam —but it is not she 
whose name you have just mentioned,” answered 
Rao. 

“Then who is she, boy?” demanded the Un. 
known, fearfully excited with a thousand madden- 
ing, conflicting, wildering emotions and ideas. 
“ Speak !—who is she ?” 

“I! ejaculated the page: and tearing open the 


her toilette, appeared before him closcly veiled and , closely buttoucd frock coat at the same instant, 
with a shawl thrown neglisently uver her shoulders, | the mysterious being revgaled the white bosom of 
but scarcely concealing the full and swelling globes ; a female. 


which gave such rich luxuriance to her splendid 
bust. 

“Now, madam,? said Rao, speaking with an 
accent of firm decision and casting upon the lady 
a look that seemed to penetrate her veil and which 
carried a troubled sensation iuto the very inmost 
recesses of her soul,—“ we have not many minutes 
to converse, and not a moment to waste in expos- 
tulation, recrimination, or explanation.” 

“ What mean you, good youth?” asked the Un- 
know, her musical voice vibrating like the chord 
of aharp during the few moments that follow iin- 
mediately after the player’s finger has been with- 
drawn. 

“T mean, madam,” replied Mao, his looks becoin - 
ing more and more mysteriously alarming, “ that 
Lam here to dictate certain terms, and to prove 
to you that I have the power of enforcing 
obedience.” 

“Ah! is it possible that you meditate treachery, 
Rao?” exclaimed the Unknown, now trembling 
visibly from head ty foot, and clasping her, fair 
hands entreatingty. 

“I am about to behold the consummation of the 
plans which I have cherished for weeks past, sad 
fer which your conduct towards Lord Florime! pot 
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‘Heayens! what does this mean?” cried the 
Unkuown, amazement now absorbing all other 


feelings. “Who are you?— wherefore this dis. 
| guise?—why that dark hue upon the face and 


hands ?” 

“The tale is tov lot to tell, even if I were in- 
clined to narrate it,” said the young woman. 
“ Suffice it for me to observe that in becoming the 
wife of Lord Florine], as I assuredly shall within 
the next half-hour, I am but wreaking a long 
cherished vengeance.” 

“This is horrible—detestable—and shall not 
be!” exclaimed the Unknown, with accents of 
desperation. “ Whatever be the risk——” 

“You will not run it!” erled Rao. “ Hark, 
madaun—a word in your ear! Let me tell you who 
you are——” 

And the disguised female, whom we must still 
eall Rao for the present, whispered something in a 
low tone. 

*Yos - yes—you know me!” exclaimed the 
syreu-charmer, in a voice of bitter vexation and 
her whole form trembling with rage and disap- 
pointment. “ But I defy your threatsa—I you 
to prove aught of that lascivious life to which you 
alluded! Woman, whoever you may be—TI accepts 
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you as a rival—and again do 1 defy you!” added 
the Unknown, goaded to desperation. 

“Ah! madam—or rather, my lady,” said Rao, 
in a voice of mingled sardonism and triumph, “ you 
will not repeat your defiance, when I tell you that 
the boudoir of love, of darkness, and of mystery is 
no secret to me! For I have been there—yes, been 
there, when you clasped the infatuated young 
nobleman in your arms and made him the partner 
sf your frantic pleasures.” 

“No—nv—tis false !—tis an invention—a ca- 
Jumny—~—a foul calumny on your part!’ cried the 
Unknown, quivering with cinotions of terrible rage, 
and maddening shame, and burning hatred. 

“*Tis true, my lady—tis true!” cried Rao: then 
drawing forth something from hee pocket, the dis- 
guised female said, “ This piece of drapery matches 
with that in the boudoir of love and mystery !” 

“Ah! IT am ruined—l am crushed—I am un- 
done!” moaned the wretehed woman whose seerct 
deeds had thus so unaccountably come to the 
knowledge of 4 stranger. “But you will not expose 
me—you will not hold me up to the shame, and 
scorn, and indignation of the world ——” 

“No: such is not my intention—nor does it in 
any way suit my interests to injure you by such 
means,” replied Rao. “Your ladyship may rest 
assured and tranquillise yourself on that head! 
But my time is precious: and I have only now to 
ask whether your ladyship will remain quictly here 
until I choose to release you ?” 

“There is no alternative,” murmured the 
wretched Unknown, falling upon a seat and wring- 
ing her hands in all the bitterness of an indescri- 
bable auguish. 

But Rao, remorseless and implacable, heeded 
not her grief; and hastening from the roum, the 
mysterious being closed and locked the door, 
taking the key away with her. 

She then hurried to the chamber which she had 
appropriated to her own use ;~-and taking « small 
phial from her pocket, she poured its contents ito 
a basin of water. Then stripping off her page's 
raiment, she washed her face, neck, and hands 
with the water containing the chemical fluid ;—and 
the flesh which was previously of a sable dye, 
became white—or rather of a natural brunctte 
complexion, Pure, clear, and beautiful was this 
complexion now;—and upon the cheeks was 
enough of the carnation’s tint to enhance the 
charming aspect of the lovely being who had so 
long concealed her European fairness beneath the 
artificial semblance of an oriental skin. 

And now, having cast a look of mingled joy aud 
triumph into the mirror which reflected the lovely 
countenance of the brunctte, she proceeded with 
marvellous haste to don the bridal raiment that she 
had prepared. The hair, of such silken fineness, 
was speedily arranged in the manner becoming 
her sex: then silk stockings and satin shoes dis- 
placed the boots that had hitherto imprisoned the 
well-shaped legs and concealed the admirable 
symmetry of the ankles ;-——and when she had put 
on the white nuptial robe, she placed a wreath of 
white roses on her hair and threw the snowy veil 
over her head. 

Never was marriage-toilette performed with 
such expedition ~and yet not a sign of this preci. 
pitation was visible in her appearance when the 
process was completed. Charming she was-—and 
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charming she looked,—save, perhaps, that there 
was a slight air of masculine decision and amazo- 
nian firmness in her looks, which somewhat marred 
the soft sensibility and winning grace peculiar to 
her sex. 

And now, with rapid footsteps she glided along 
the passage to the stairs, which she descended with 
equal speed; and, after pausing for a moment at 
the door of the saloon, as if to summon all her 
presence of mind and courage for the final scent, 
she passed into the room, 

The interior was pitch dark; but the rustling of 
her dreas following immediately upon the opening 
and shutting of the door, made Florimel aware of 
the presence of the bride—and he hurried to mect 
her. Their hands met—and he retained her’s in 
his grasp, as he whispered in a tone of profound 
tenderness, “ A few minutes more, and you will be 
mine !” 

“Ye,, my well-beloved Gabriel,” she murmured, 
in a vuice so low that he could not possibly observe 
in it anything different from that of the Uaknown, 

“Now, reverend sir,” exclaimed Gabriel, leading 
his fair companion towards the vicinage of the 
table, where he had previously noticed that foot. 
stools wore placed: “be pleased to hasten and 
fetch Mrs. Brace, since you have told me that she 
has consented to bestow my bride upon me.” 

But the clergyman, in pursuance of the instrae- 
tions so precisely given to him by Rao, was al- 
ready hurrying to leave the room as Florime! thus 
spoke: and the nobleman was now left alone with 
her who had so strangely and adventurously usurped 
the place of the syren-charmer. 

The circumstances in which Rao now found her- 
self suddenly placed, were awkward to a degree. 
She had nevertheless foreseen them, and was pre- 
pared how to act: for dangerous as her position 
now was, and immense as she knew the risk of de- 
tection now to be, it was impoasible for her to have 
avoided this dilemma by any other mode of direct- 
ing the progress of her deeply-ramified intrigue. 

But of what nature was the peril which now 
menaced her with discovery and the consequent 
explosion of her scheme? The reader will re- 
member that the Unknown was tall and endowed 
with charms voluptuously Juxariant and fall— 
whereas Rao was short in stature and slightly 
formed. If, then, Lord Florimel should seize her in 
his arms or otherwise attempt to caress her during 
the temporary absence of the clergyman, he could 
scarcely help discovering the cheaé that was being 
practised upon him. Nor was this all: for should 
Rao be compelled to speak at any great length, 
there was the additional chance of her voice he- 
traying the fact that she was sof the syren«un- 
known, 

Therefore, the instant that the clergyman had 
quitted the room, Rao said in a hasty whisper, 
“I have forgotten something: exouse me one mo 
ment, dearest Gabriel!”"—and, abandoning his 
hand, she sped to the door. This she opened. 
made her dress rustle, as if she were passing gat 
and then closed the door agaln, Bat she did not 
leave the apartment at all: on the contrary, she 
stood motionless and breathless as a statue in the 
close vicinage of that door. 

“Adorable oreature!” exclaimed Florlwel, the 
instant he fancied that he wae alone: “how ar- 
dently I loug to gaze upon tha@countenanoe whiob 
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Rao assures me is so gloriously handsome! But 
1 was always convinced that thou art of a rare 
beauty: I never doubted tnat thy features were 
as faultless as thy form is superb! And now—oh! 
now the moment approaches for elucidating all 
that is dark and mysterious in thee! I shall be- 
hold thy countenance and Jearn thy name: thy 
rank and position will be revealed to me—and from 
all thou hast at different times told me, I need not 
fear that the alliance will be one for which I shall 
have to blush. Oh! what an empire hast thou 
gained over my heart—inscrutable, incomprehensi- 
ble! Thou more than woman—thon goddess of 
@ myriad fascinationse—who canst thou be? and 
whence dost thou derive the power of saving my 
peerage and my fortunes from the grasp of the 
claimant that has sprung up? But in a few 
minutes I shall know all this;—and there is an 
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tortioners had paid another visit to her house and 
compelled her to give them a thousand pounds—~ 
and how Lord Florimel’s page had called for the 
purpose of making those arrangotnents with which 
the reader is already acquainted, and which Mrs. 
Brace succinctly explained to her paramour. The 
visit of the Kinchin-Grand and his two female 
companions irritated and annoyed Frederick Dray 
to a much greater degree than the purpose of 
Rao’s call pleased him on the other hand—inas- 
much as the latter business did not promise to 
be so productive as the former one had provod 
detrimental to the state of the milliner'’s finances. 
His vexation was therefore only mitigated and not 
altogether appeased by the Florimel-affair ;—and 
throughout the day he continued to toss about 
uneasily in his bed, a prey to a mental irritability 
which appeared to aggravate his physical indispo- 


elysian ecstacy in the very suspense that I uow{tion. Towards evening, however, he grew some- 


feel—a blissful charm in the nacertainty that en- 
velopes me as profoundly as does the darkness of 
this room.” 

Thus mused aloud the enthusiastic and infatu- 
uat@l young nobleman, until the door suddenly 
opened and the clergyman re-entered, escorting 
Mrs. Brace. Almost immediately afterwards Rao 
opened the door again—made her muslin robe 
rastle—and then closed the door promptly,—so 
that the effect produced was really just the same 
as if she had actually returned to the apartment. 

Again was Lord Florimel by her side in a mo- 
ment—and again was her hand locked in his own. 
With hasty steps they felt their way back to the 
' vicinage of the table, where they knelt down upon 
the foot-stools. 

The ceremony then commenced immediately: 
and there—in the midst of the utter darkness 
which prevailed—did the accommodating clergy- 
wan begin to recite the service for this most 
strange, most mystcrious, and most romantic 
marriage. 


CHAPTER CCVIL 
THE INVALID. 


‘WE must now return to Frederick Dray, who, as 
the reader will recollect, was labouring under a 
severe indisposition when he retired to rest on the 
preceding night. He had slept with his wonted 
soundness until a late hour in the morning; and 
his first feelings, on awaking, were such as to in- 
duce him to believe that his illness had passed 
away. He however resolved to take his break- 
fast in bed; and Mrs. Brace accordingly carried 
it up to him as soon as she had prepared it. 

But the moment he placed the tea-cup to his 
lips, he experienced such a sudden nausea and 
sickness at the stomach, attended by an equally 
abrupt access of head-ache, that he was com- 
pelled to decline taking any refreshment; and 
imagining that he had either eaten something 
which had disagreed with him, or that it was a 
bilious attack: under which he was suffering, he 
consented to allow the milliner to procure some 
medicine. This he took; and he likewise deter- 
gained to remain in bed the whole day. 

The milliner duly recounted to him all that had 
oveurred on the previous evening,—how the ex- 


what more calm, and at length sank off into a 
profound slumber—a circumstance which per- 
mitted Mrs. Brace ample leisure to make the 
arrangements agreed upon between herself and 
Rao. 

When Frederick Dray awoke again, he found a 
light burning on a table by his bed-side. He 
called for the milliner. but no one answered him. 
Iie raised himself in the couch—and fell back on 
the pillow, under the influence of the most tor- 
turing sensations. The nausea in the stomach 
was now intolerable to a degree—his Lead ached 
with a positive violence—and a general feeling of 
uneasiness pervaded his whole system. He ex- 
perienced a burning thirst; and, reaching out his 
hand, he filled a tumbler with toast-and-water 
which had been placed upon the night-table, But 
so dreadfully did his heart appear to heave agaiust 
the cooling beverage, that scarcely had he placed 
it to his lips when an irresistible impulse prompted 
him to fling away the glass from his hand, as if a 
sudden spasm had shaken his arm with a violent 
convulsion. 

“What the deuce can be the matter with me?” 
he murmured in a ferocious tone to himself, shud- 
dering all over at the same time, though without 
knowing why—and indeed without as yet enter- 
taining the slightest suspicion of the awful truth. 

The thirst which he experienced was now in- 
tolerable: but he loathed the idea of making 
another attempt to stay it with the toast-and- 
water. It struck him that some tea would now do 
him good: and he likewise fancied that he ought 
to take a little sustenance. For he had eaten 
nothing the entire day;—and he reasoned himself 
into the belief that the nausea which he felt at the 
stomach was nothing more than faintness for want 
of food. 

He called eut again for the milliner: but no 
answer was returned, He reached the bell-rope— 
and it happened that the impatient jerk which he 
gave the cord, detached it from the wire withont 
ringing the bell. 

“Perdition!” he exclaimed, now actually foam- 
ing at the mouth with rage, “Am I to be left 
here to perish like a dog ?” 

Then all in a moment the thought flashed to his 
mind that Mri. Brace, taking advantage of his 
ilinesa, had abandoned him and fled from the 
metropolis. 

“Yes—by heaven! it must be so,” he orled 
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aloud, 1n a sava,re tone, and with a sort of subdued 
howl like that of a wild beast “She has long had 
a hankering to bolt to Ame1ica—and I 1emeinber 
that last night she talked a good deal about it 
Perhaps, after all, those stories concerning the Gal. 
lows’ Widow's party and the visit of Lord Florimel’s 
paze, were only pure inventions —damnable lics, in 
fact—to throw me the more completely off my 
guard and make me think that im the first placc 
her finances were utterly begyared, and in the 
second place that she hid plenty of business on 
hand at the moment to occupy her attention 
Yes—yes—I see it all! The wretch has bolted! 
And who knows,” added Frederick Dray, another 
strong spasm shaking his entire form with con- 
Vulsive violence, “that she has not poisoned me? 
By heaven! I feel as if I was porsoned This 
uausea —this head-ache-—these uneisy sensa- 
tions-——-Oh! the vile woman, she has poisoned 
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Then, after arriving at this homuble conclusion, 
the unhappy man jiy motionless and silent for 
seveial minutes, pondering on the presumed 
treachery of his paramour and what he believed to 
be his own hopeless condition. But suddenly rais- 
ing himself up in the bed, he resolved, if possible, 
to ascertain the worst ,—and staggerinz forth from 
the couch, he with pain and difficulty drew on soma 
Clothing Then, enveloping himself in a dresaing~ 
gown, he took the light in his hand and quitted 
the room 

Sustaining himself by the ballustera, he slowly 
descended the stairs, his feet appearing to be as 
heavy as lead and all his veins tingling with un- 
easy sensations, The nausea at the stomach still 
continued, and the violence of the head-ache was 
unabated. Several times he thought he must sink 
down on the steps, or fall headlong + but he clung 
to the railings with one hand while he held the 
candle in the other;—and im thie mauner he at 
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length succeeded in gaining the bottom of the | upon the milliner, the nobleman, und Caroline 


stairs, 

Entering the parlour where Mrs. Brace was ac- 
customed to sit, he found the wax candles burning 
upon the table—her work-box open—and a glass 
with some wine in it standing near. His fears that 
she had abandoned the house were therefore dissi- 
pated in a moment ;—but the impression that she 
had poisoned him still remained fixed upon his 
mind, 

Riaging the bell furiously, he asked the servant 
who responded to the summons where the milliner 
was. The domestic replied that Mrs. Brace had 
passed only a minute or two previously into the 
adjoining house. 

“Very well. Youmayretire!” exclaimed Frederick 
Bavagely: and as soon as the servant haa hurried 
off, amazed and frightened at the invalid’s brgtal 
manner and ghastly appearance, Dray muttered to 
himeelf, “Ill seek her out and accuse her of poi- 
soning me, though all the lords and bridal parties 
in the universe have met together this night be- 
neath our roof.” 

And half maddened with the most torturing sea- 
sations of mind and body, the wretched man pro- 
ceeded as quickly as he was able into the more 
private part of the spacious establishment. The 
hall was descrted—the usual attendant there hav- 
ing been relieved from his post on the present 
occasion in pursuance of the instructions given by 
Rao to Mra. Brace: and without encountering a 
soul, did Frederick Dray drag himself up the 
handsome staircase. 

On reaching the landing he made straight for 
the best drawing-room, where he expected to find 
Mrs. Brace and the bridal- party ;—and it was just 
after the commencement of the marriage cere- 
inony, as described at the close of the preceding 
chapter, that the door was suddenly burst open— 
a light streamed into the saloon, until that moment 
involved in such utter darkness—and the ghastly 
form of Frederick Dray, enveloped in the dress- 
ing gown, appeared upon the threshold, 

A shriek burst from the lips of the bride—an 
ejaculation of anger from those of the bridegroom: 
the parson stopped short—and Mrs. Brace was 
struck speechless and motionless with dismay, 
her eyes fixed on the spectral-like form of her 
paramour. 

But at the next moment a louder and wilder 
exclamation thrilled from the tongue of Lord 
Florimel, as his looks fell upon the person of the 
bride. For he saw at a glance that it was not his 
Unknown,—that she was shorter and thinner ;— 
and tearing away the veil from her countenance, 
he started back in mingled amazement and affri¢ht 
as he instantaneously recognized the countenance 
of Caroline Walters ! 

It is impossible to describe the scene of con- 
fusion which followed. Mrs, Brace, who was like- 
wise struck by this sudden revelation of the 
features of the young woman, was seized witha 
panic terror; and, throwing herself upon a sofa, 
she fainted. The 1 pale ae Tobias Colwell, fear- 
ing that Lor: Flurimel had discovered some 
treachery and fancying that he should be punished 
a4 an accomplice, stole away from thc room and 

; beat a hurried retreat;—while Frederick Dray 
advanced into the apartment, holding the candle 
in his hand, and dinging wildly inquiring looks 


Walters, 

“Good heavens! I comprehend it all!” cried 
the enraged Vlorimel, seizing the young woman 
violently by tho wrist. “ Fool that 1 have been !— 
dolt, idiot, maniac—not to have seen through the 
cheat erenow! Ah! and was it thus to ensnare 
me into a marriage with you, Caroline, that you 
assumed the guise of a black page?—and was that 
mysterious Unknown nothing more nor less than 
your accomplice ?—or was it some deeper ven- 
geance still which you meditated? Speak—tell 
me—confess everything! But, Ah! a thought 
strikes me,” he exclaimed, his whole form quiver- 
ing with the fury that filled his breast. “My 
papers--imy documents—my valuable title-deeds 
—twas you who stole them !” 

“Andif 1 took a few paltry sheets of parch- 
ment from you, my lord,” said Caroline, in a cold, 
contemptuous tone, ag she fixed her dark eyes 
intently upon him, “what was that theft in com- 
parison with the foul robbery which you perpetrated 
in regard to me?” 

“A robbery in regard to you!” cried Florimel, 
with blended amazement and indignation. 

“ Yes— you robbed me of my honour and of my 
happiness, ny lord,” returned Caroline: “you 
filched away my heart and trampled it under foot! 
You won my love and made ita curse to me instead 
of a blessing! Ah! my lord, you have been 
guilty of a flagrant infumy towards one who 
would have died for you: but I will yet bo terribly 
avenyed !” 

And as these words fell from her Jips, she turned 
away so Suddenly and sped froin the room with 
such a spirit-like celerity, that the door closed be- 
hind her ere Florimel had even time to advance a 
pace in pursuit or extend an arm to hold her back. 
He rushed after her: but as his fingers touched 
the handle of the dvor, he heard the key turning 
in the lock—and he found that he was a prisoner ! 

What could this mean? what aim had Caroline 
Walters now in view?—what further treachery 
was she meditating? These questions, rapid as 
thought alone can be, suggested themselves ina 
moment: but the answers were beyond all power 
of conjecture. Florimel stamped his foot with 
rage ;—and turning away froin the door, he beheld 
Mrs. Brace gasping with the pain of returning 
consciousness as she lay stretched upon the sofa, 
while Frederick Dray, still holding the candle in 
his hand, was contemplating her with an expres- 
sion of such intense hatred und savage ferocity 
that the young nobleman guve utterance to an 
ejaculation of mingled affright and horror. 

Frederick started at the cry,—started as if he 
had forgotten the presence of a third person al- 
together and was only that instant reminded of the 
fact: then, as his features became allin a moment 
convulsed with terrible and workings, he 
dropped the light—the room sud became in- 
volved in total darkness—and a hideous growling 
like that of o dog fell horribly upon the'ears of the 


young nobleman and Mrs. Braco. 
* * * . * * 
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In the meautime Caroline Walters, having 
locked the door of the galoon in the manner already 
described, hastened with lightning-speed to the 
chamber where she had made the Unknown & 
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captive. Opening the door, she burst in, exclaim- 
ing, “Fly, my lady—fly: if you wish to escape 
detection !” 

“What has occurred? and what peril threatens 
me?” demanded the mysterious syren-charmer, 
who had resumed the apparel which she wore when 
arriving inthe hackney-coach. “Oh! youhave not 
been base enough to betray me?” 

“No—no!” ejaculated Caroline, impatiently. 
“ But my plot has failed—failed at the very instant 
of success! Another mothent and I should have 
been his wife! Ata future time, however, I will 
explain all this— but for the present let me conjure 
you to fly if you wish to escape discovery and ex- 
posure !”” 

“Thanks, young woman, for your advice,” said 
the Unknown: and without tarrying an instant to 
exchange another word, or even to talce the band- 
box in which she had replaced the bridal dress 
that was not needed after all, she fled precipitately 
down stairs and rushed from the house. 

Having thus frightened the Unknown away, so 
as to prevent her from meeting Lord Florimel 
again, at least fur the present, Caroline Walters 
sped tothe chamber which she had appropriated to 
her own use ; and, stripping off the wedding .dress— 
literally tearing it in pieces from her person, in 
her irapatience to be gonc—she resumed the page’s 
livery. But she had no time to colour her face 
and hands again with the sable dye, even if such a 
process were any longer deemed necessary : and, 
congratulating herself on having been able to 
change her apparel ere the prisoners broke loose 
from the saloon in which she had confined them, 
she took her hurried departure. 


ets niente 


CHAPTER CCVIII. 
4 FRIGHTFUL TRAGEDY. 


Mrantymi a horrible scene was occurring in the 
room where Florimel, Mrs. Brace, and Frederick 
Dray had remained together. For immediately 
upon the extinguishing of the candle as it fell on 
the carpet, a hideous sound, resembling the savage 
growling and barking of a dog, burst from the 
throat of Froderick Dray ;—and throwing himself 
upon the floor, he began to rage, and toss, and 
writhe in fearful convulsions. 

“Who is the man? and what is the matter with 
him?” cried Lord Florimel, horror-stricken at the 
dreadful scene which was thus taking place in the 
dark, and yet feeling ashamed to suffer the milliner 
to suspect that he was really alarmed. 

“O God! what ails hin? He has gone mad— 
raving mad!” exclaimed the miserable woman, 
not heeding the young nobleman’s queries: and, 
groping her way to the bell-pull, she plucked at it 
, with such violence that it snapped asunder, 

“You have broken the cord?” cried Florimel, 
feverishly anxious to escape from a position which 
was by no means agreeable, and from a scene the 
horrors of which were aggravated by the darkness. 

* Yes—but I have found the other,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brace, as she pulled the second bell with a 
little more caution. “QO heavens! what is the 
matter with Frederick? He is mad—he is mad— 
and he will betray all our secrets in his delirious 


ravings {” 





“In good faith,” said Florimel, now somewhat 
recovering his composure as the first effect of the 
sudden tremor was passing away,—“ Icare but little 
what the fellow can reveal, so far as I am con- 
cerned. But it seems to me, madam, that you 
must have been a party to the trick which was ere 
now so recently carried to a successful issue in 
regard to myself?” 

“No, no—my lord—I protest that I am innocent 
in that respect,” exclaimed the wretehed milliner. 
“() horror ! how he raves—how he writhes—how 
terribly he is convulsed!—But you must not 
accuse me, Florimel—you must not accuse mg of 
treachery towards you. I was deceived as well as 
yourself——” 

“YT would rather think so, after all our former 
friendship,” interrupted the nobleman. “But in 
God’s name ring the bell again—or I will endea- 
vour to burst open the door——” 

At that ingtant footsteps were heard hastily as- 
cending the stairs—the door was thrown open— 
and a couple of the milliner’s servants burst into 
the room. They had been alarmed by the violent 
pealing of the bell which rang down in the kitchen; 
and hence the coming of two footmen at the same 
time to answer the summons. 

Lights were speedily procured—and then the ap~ 
palling condition of Frederick Dray confirmed all 
the horrible ideas which the nobleman and Mrs, 
Brace had previously conceived of the agonizing 
nature of the throes that were convulsing him. 
His eyes glistened with an unnatural lustre—his 
countenanse was ghastly—his features were dis- 
torted—all the muscles of his throat seemed pain-~ 
fully distended—and strong spasms, shooting every 
instant through his entire form, made him writhe, 
and tremble, and shudder in awftl agonies. 

“ This spectacle is more than I can endure,” ex- 
claimed Fiorimel, dreadfully shocked and pro- 
foundly alarmed ata sight which he could not un- 
derstand: and, hastening from the room, he quitted 
the house. 

Mrs. Brace scarcely noticed his abrupt departure, 
so fevered was her impatience to got Dray re- 
moved at once to a bed-chamber in order that she 
micht dismiss the footimen from further attendance 
on the occasion. For when that paroxysm of 
anguished gaspings and spasmodic convulsions in 
the throat, subsided for a few moments at intervals, 
the wretched sufferer gave vent to the wildest 
language and the most insane ravings, mingled 
with sounds that reseinbled the barking of a dog: 
and Mrs. Brace was tortured with excruciating 
apprehensions lest in his delirious outpourings he 
should betray the tremendous secret of the murders 
that the flag-stone in the back kitchen had 
hitherto so well concealed! 

She accordingly hurried the footmen to raise 
the demoniac—for such he indeed appeared—from 
the carpet whereon he lay writhing in awful con- 
vulsions; —aud with much difficulty did they carry 
him to the nearest bed-chamber. There Mrs, 
Brace bade them leave him to her charge, as she 
would take the necessary care of him: but as she 
gave no instructions relative to the propriety of 
obtaining medical assistance, one of the footmen 
inquired whether he should not do well to fetch the 
doctor. The milliner dared not reply In the nega- 
tive to sucha demand and under such circum- 
stances : the response was accordingly given in the 
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affirmative—and the two lacqueys left her alone 
with her rabid paramour. 

He now became somewhat more tranquil; 80 
that she was enabled to divest him of his apparel 
and get him into bed. Then, as a burning thirst 
seemed to be oppressing him, she filled a tumbler 
with water and presented it to his lips. But, with 
a hideous yell and with an awful convulsing of the 
whole frame, he recoiled from the mere sight of 
the limpid beverage ; and the next moment, ina 
sudden paroxysm of fury, he dashed the glass 
from the milliner’s hand. 

Ke spectacle which the wretched sufferer now 
presented for some minutes was awful in the ex- 
treme. Frightful spasms in the throat appeared 
to menaee him with strangulation—an‘i he writhed 
with all the convulsive elasticity of a stricken 
serpent. His eyes glared—his tongue lolled out 
—and a white foam stood upon his upper lip. 
Then there was a brief interval of furious delirium, 
under the influence of which the miserable man 
besought the milliner in most piteous terms not to 
murder him and bury his corpse beneath the stone! 

Mrs. Brace wrung her hands in desperate 
anguish: what was she to do?—what would be 
the issue of all this? The thought that she would 
procure a deadly poison and administer it, flashed 
across her brain: but the next moment she re- 
membered that the doctor had been sent for, and 
he would not fail to discover the cause of the 
man’s death! She dared not, therefore, murder 
him—although she longed to do so:—and now she 
cursed herself for having allowed him to live up 
to the present time! 

Wildlv she cast around her eyes, as if in search 
of something that should offer a suggestion how 
to act in this ecrucl, this torturing emergency. 
But no inspiration didshe derive from the fevered 
glance which she thus flung about on all sides. 
Her bewilderment and perplexity increased every 
moment. She dared not kill him—and yet she 
dared not let him live. If she murdered him, the 
deed was sure to be discovered: if she spared him, 
he would reveal in his ravings enough to send her 
to the scaffold. With either alternative her own 
{.te appeared to be sealed. God’s revenge against 
murder now seemed to be approaching with in- 
evitable certainty: her crimes were on the verge 
of exposure and of punishment. Fate was build- 
ing up a wall of adamant around her: she could 
see it rising slowly, slowly—but surely, surely—on 
every side,—as if it were a sepulchre that was 
closing in upon her! 

Ob! no human language can depict the torture 
which the wretched woman now endured for the 
space of ten long minutes: no power of descrip- 
tion can convey an idea of the excruciating agony 
which rent her mind as she was forced to look her 
position in the face. There Jay her paramour, 
writhing in hideous convulsions, like one possessed 
of a devil: and there stood she, with the ghastly 
pallor of her cheeks appearing through the rouge 
which, though so artistically laid on, now appeared 
to be naught save a mere plaster of dullest red. 

At length Frederick Dray grew calmer: but, 
though his ravings sank into low mutterings and 
his convulsions subsided into a nervous restlessness, 
he did not seem to recover the full use of his 
intellect, On the contrary, his brain appeared to 
be wandering; and his eyes glared wildly npon the 
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countenance of Mrs. Brace as she seated herself 
by the side of the couch. He did not altogether 
recognise her—that is to say, he had no distinct 
idea who she was: but he contemplated her with 
mingled aversion, terror, and mistrust. 

He was in this condition when the door opened 
gently; and a domestic introduced the medical 
man who was in the habit of attending upon Mrs, 
Brace and the inmates of her establishment. As 
he approached the bed, the invalid’s excitement 
was revived; and the couch shook and creaked 
beneath his convulsing form. Then, onthe doctor's 
taking his hand and feeling his pulse, he shuddered 
and trembled like a spaniel that fears a whipping 
—and all the time he surveyed the medical man 
with a fixed look of ferocity and apprehension. 

Having felt his pulse, the doctor stepped aside a 
few paces so as to allow the curtains of the bed to 
conceal him from the view of the invalid: and 
beckoning Mrs. Brace towards him, he put several 
questions to her ina low whispering voice. She 
explained as well as she was able the symptoms 
that she had observed: and when the doctor had 
thus gleaned from her all that she could tell him 
upon the subject, he said, “Do you know whether 
this person has ever experienced any hurt or injury 
of a peculiar character ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of,” returned the inilliner, 

“Does he keepadog of any kind ?” asked the 
medical man. 

“ Oh! no,” replied Mrs. Brace. 
trary, he cannot bear them.” 

“Then, to speak more plainly still,” said the 
doctor, “are you aware whether he has ever been 
bitten by a dog ?” 

“ Good God {” exclaimed the milliner, a sensation 
of sudden horror seizing upon her as the damp of 
death strikes to the very marrow of one’s bones 
when descending into the crypt or sepulchres of 
some ancient cathedral. “Yes—I recollect—-on a 
certain occasion—a dog got into the house—and 
as the invalid was dragying it forth from under the 
bed, it lacerated his arm.” 

“ Then, madam,” returned the doctor, “ there is 
no hope for this person. Ina few hours he will be 
numbered with the dead,” he added ina scarcely 
audible whisper, and with a grave seriousness of 
countenance. “You must make up your mind to 
behold a hideous and shocking death-bed — for 
there is naught more appalling than the agonies of 
hydrophobia !” 

* Ah! then itis really this dreadful malady which 
has seized upon the wretched man ?” said Mrs. 
Brace, shuddering all over with an irrepressible 
feeling of horror, which was as painful for the 
moment as the bitterest affliction could possibly 
have proved. 

“Yes, madam—it is hydrophobia,” returned the 
doctor; “and no earthly power can save that man. 
His doom is sealed—his fate is unalterable: ‘tis the 
same as if his coffin were already made and his 
grave dug—for in a few hours he will be numbered 
with the dead!” 

“But, doctor--doctor,” said Mra, Brace, with a 
feverish nervousness of manner and an agitated 
tone, as she laid her trembling hand upon the 
surgeon's arm,—is it catching? do I incur any 
danger by watching at his side? If he were to bite 
me—4f the foam of his ips were to touch me——” 

“No harm cag arise, madam,” was the response? 
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“you have nothing to fear. But now the convul- 
sions and spasms are seizing upon the invalid again 
—and I must administer some sedative. In a few 
minutes I will return.” 

The doctor accordingly hastened away to procure 
what hs required from his own dwelling, which was 
in the immediate neighbourhood ;—and during his 
absence Frederick Dray passed through another 
fit of furious delirium and excruciating pain. He 
raved in a manner that was shocking to hear: and 
he writhed and tossed upon the couch as if invisible 
serpents had coiled around him. At one moment 
he besought and implored Mrs. Brace in the most 
piteous terms not to murder him: then he invoked 
heaven’s vengeance and hell’s curses upon her 
head. Yet all this while he neither sought to harm 
her, nor even to move from the bed on which he 
was racked by such intense aad poignant agonies. 

The fit had somewhat subsided by the time the 
doctor re-appeared ; and he now proceeded to force 
the invalid to swallow an opium dose. By assuming 
a commanding tone and authoritative aspect, he 
succeeded in coercing the miserable wretch; and 
the sedative soon produced its effect. Dray grew 
tranquil, and presently fell into a slumber that was 
apparently easy. 

“The moment he wakes up again, madam,” said 
the doctor, “administer another dose. If you 
have any difficulty in persuading him to swallow it, 
send immediately for me. But I pray you to un- 
derstand that this treatment is merely adopted in 
order to smooth his passage into another world, 
and not with any hope of prolonging his life in this. 
His doom is sealed—and no earthly power can 
save him.” 

The doctor then took his departure, with an 
intimation that he would return again at midnight, 
if he were not fetched before. 

“ And he may rest assured that I shall not send 
for him!” muttered Mrs. Brace to herself, as she 
resumed her seat by the side of the couch. “ Thank 
my stars that this man,” she added in her musings, 
as she glanced towards the sleeper, “is about to 
die: it has perhaps saved me the crime of another 
murder !” 

Then the milliner fell into a deep reverie, during 
which all the incidents of the last twenty years of 
her life rose up in her imagination, vivid and clear 
as if even those which were most remote had oc- 
curred but on the yesterday. She looked back 
to the time when she was in all the glory and 
splendour of her charms—she saw herself gra- 
dually becoming bolder and bolder in the course of 
vice and immorality—she :narked her career deep- 
ening into profligacy, until she became as dissolute 
as a Messalina—and she could trace the process 
by which her heart grew callous and hardened, 
until it was completely ossified against all feelings 
and emotions of a better kind. Then, as she thus 
gradually followed her own career along the vista 
of memory, down to the very time when she was 
now seated by the bed-side of the doomed wretch 
who was shuddering and moaning in his sleep, she 
could not help thinking—iudeed, the conviction 
was insensibly forced upon her mind—that had she 
in her earlier years chosen the paths of virtue and 
rectitude, she would have been happy, honoured, 
and respected now,—but that having deviated into 
the ways of vice and debauchery, she had been 
gradually yet irresistibly led on ta crime—and this 
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He was already opening a yawning gulf at her 
eet { 

While these appalling thoughts were uppermost 
in her mind, Frederick Dray suddenly awoke ;~- 
and a fit of delirious anguish and spasmodic poig- 
nancy, More terrible than the former ones, seized 
upon him all ina moment, With eyes that glared 
like those of a tiger—with the foam upon his mouth 
—and with his features all livid and swollen like 
those of the drowned, he writhed, tossed, and 
raved in a manner that was horrible to witness. 

“Let me go—let me go!” he cried: “fiends are 
tearing me with their claws of red-hot iron—ser- 
pents are coiling round me and darting forth their 
fiery tongues in my face! Let me go, I say—let 
me go! Hell opens to receive me—the eternal 
gulf sends up its forked flames to enwrap my form. 
Some deron is thrusting a long sharp wire through 
my brain——-O horror! horror! I cannot endure 
it! Hell-——fiends——-demons——-spare me— spare 
me! Take away these monstrous serpente that 
encircle me—their touch is pollution—their breath 
is poisonous. O God! how their coils wind round 
me-—now cold and clammy——Oh! so cold, so 
clammy! I can’t endure it, I say—'tis hell—'tis 
the eternal torture itself! And now they are 
searing my brain with red-hot iron—they are 
tearing my eyes from their sockets—they are stab- 
bing my heart in a thousand places. Just heaven! 
can this be my doom? Oh! take away those dead 
bodies from my sight—remove those cold, cold 
corpses! I did not do it—no, no—I did not 
murder that one—nor yetthat one! Ah! who says 
I hanged him? No—no: you lie—you lie—— 
*twas she who did the deed—’twas she—the mil- 
liner—Mrs. Brace—the woman whom I loved—~ 
whom I coveted—whom I enjoyed-—-and whom I 
now loathe! Take her away—take her away! 
’Twas she who tempted me—she murdered the first 
man—and I buried him under the stone in the 
back kitchen——-you will find him there! Aye—~ 
and the other, too—they are both there——both— 
both !” 

The wretched man’s voice died away in a sound 
resembling the bark of a dog;—-and as Mrs. 
Brace raised her eyes from the convulsing coun- 
tenance on which they had been fixed in dread 
and horror during those fearful ravings, she saw 
the doctor standing before her. 

“Ah! madam, I warned you that it would be 
terrible,” he said, shaking his head solemnly. 
* Alas! for poor human nature! Man—vain man 
—clorifies himself: and yet he may be reduced to 
such a wretched, hopeless state as this at last! 
But you must not suffer this scene to produce too 
great an effect upon your mind, madam,” added the 
doctor, perceiving that the milliner was gazing at 
him in mute horror and consternation from the 
chair in which she was seated, 

“ Did you not hear what he said ?” she at length 
demanded, in a voice of sepulchral hollowness: 
and her look grew more steadfastly fixed and more 
despairingly intent, as if she felt that the answer 
of the medical man would be the pronunciation of 
her doom. 

“Yes, madam—TI heard the terrible things he was 
uttering in his delirium,” said the doctor: “but Iam 
so accustomed to listen to the ravings of disordered 
imaginations, that they have almost ceased to pro- 
duce any effect upon me. it is no uncommon 
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occurrence for the rabid and insane to accuse 
themselves or others of the most heinous crimes.” 

* Ah! isit indeed so?” cried Mrs. Brace, greedily 
catching at the explanation which the doctor gave 
naturally enough; for he little thought how much 
trath there was in the last words that he had over- 
heard falling from the doomed man’s lips. 

“Take her away! take her away!” suddenly 
yelled forth the wretch, breaking out again. “It 
was she who incited me, I say——twas she who 
made me do it! The first man was murdered by 
her hand alone——” 

“For God’s sake give him opium!” whispered 
Mrs. Brace, seizing the doctor’s arm with nervous 
violence and upturning towards him a countenance 
the ghastliness of which terrified him for a moment. 

“J will do so,” he said: “give me the bottle.” 

But scarcely had he taken it in his hand, when 
Frederick Dray flung forth both his arms with a 
sudden paroxysm of lancinating agony; and the 
vhial was dashed from the surgeon's grasp. 

*They shall not hang me—they shall not force 
me up the steps of the scaffold!” he cried in an 
infuriate manner. “No—no-——they must not 
pinion me—they must not fasten the noose round 
my neck and put the nightcap upon my head! I 
am not guilty——I did not murder both—-—only 
one! °Twas she—'twas she,” he yelled forth, fix- 
ing his savage glaring eyes upon Mrs. Brace, and 
extending one arm with pointed finger towards 
the wretched woman who shrank back shuddering 
all over in the casy-chair where she was scated. 
“She poisoned the first man, I tell you——and 
she helped me to hang the second. Then we 
raised a stone——it was in the back kitchen— — 
down below——the back kitchen——of the other 
house, mind———-and then we buried them at dead 
of night——not both at the same time, though 
both together-——” 

“ Sir——doctor——my dear friend,” murmured 
Mrs. Brace, now recovering the use of her speech 
and once more clutching the medical man violently 
by the arm ;—“ you must put an end to this——or 
it will drive me mad also!” 

“Oh! now the serpents coil more and more 
around me !” yelled forth the rabid wretch; hell’s 
flames have caught me—I am on fire I am 
on fire-——I am burning——’tis agony—anguish 
-—— horror, horror! Ah! now the fiends 
are bearing me to the scaffold ——they have 
pinioned me—they have fastened the uovse round 
my neck—they have drawn the white cap over iy 
face—_— Oh! I cannot breathe—they are suffo- 
cating me-~——and now they have stood ine upon 
the drop——horror! horror! I hear the bolt 
giving way-—Stop ! I will confess!—a moment-- 
a single moment! Chaplain, a word in your ear 
———Hark! listen! This is what you must do: 
take a crow-bar—raise the central flag stone in the 
back kitchen—-—and there, buricd deep, deep, be- 
neath the mould, you will find the two murdered 
men! But, ah!” shrieked forth the dying maniac 
his whole form convulsing horribly, and his eyes 
ready to start out of his livid, hideous face, 
“ this is treachery—infernal treachery! Have I not 
confessed ?—have T not told you where the bodies 
Hie? And yet you leave me here upon tie drop 
——with the noose round my neck and the cap 
over my countenance-—Hell! fiends! maledic- 
tions 1—you are going to hang me after all-— 
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horror! horror! the bolt is drawing back—the 
drop is slipping beneath my feet——O God!” 

And with a tremendous convulsion that made 
the bed creak and even the very room shake pep- 
ceptibly, the wretched man gave up the ghost. 

Half senseless with the awful consternation that 
was upon her, Mrs. Brace lay back in the arm- 
chair;—and she had only a dimly vacant idea that 
her accomplice in crime had breathed his last. 
Twice did the medical man whisper to her that he 
was dead, ere she seemed thoroughly to compre- 
hend him: and then, allin a moment, a singular 
revulsion of feeling took place within her. A sen- 
sation of relief suddenly superseded that tremen- 
dous terror and blank despair which had almost 
crushed both her physical and moral energies; and 
as she said to herself, “My persecutor and tyrant 
is no more—I am now free!” it seemed as if a 
load were lifted from her mind and she had reyained 
a lost independence. 

This abruptly revived sense of security armed 
her with a proportionate courage and presence of 
mind ;—and rising from the chair, she flung a 
rapid look upon the livid and distorted countenance 
of the corpse. Its appearance was horrible in the 
extreme. The eyes, stony and glaring in death's 
awful vacancy, seemed ready to start from the 
head—the tongue lolled out—and around the 
mouth were large flakes of foam speckled with 
blood. 

“We raged dreadfully in his last moments,” said 
Mrs. Brace, now turning her eyes quickly upon 
the surgeon, and with that piercing glance en- 
deavouring to read the nature of the impression 
which Dray’s delirious outpourings had made upon 
his mind. 

“T have seldom heard or witnessed anything 
more dreadful,” observed the medical man: but 
his tone and demeanour convinced Mrs. Brace that 
he attached no importance to the ravings of the 
deceased, and was consequently very far from sus- 
pecting how entirely they were based upon truth. 

“What shocking things—Oh! what shocking 
things—appeared to have been uppermost in his 
mind!” exclaimed Mrs. Brace, now affecting ab 
tone and air of comuuseration for the dead. . 

“Maniacs, or people in a rabid condition such 
as that which we have just witnessed,” returned 
the doctor, “frequently dwell upon some particular 
idea which they conjure up to haunt them, But’! 
4&8 my services are no longer necdful here, madam, 
I shall wish you good night.” 

Mrs. Brace shook hands with the medical man, 
who thereupon took his dcparture:—and the 
milliner hastened to her own parlour, where she 
immediately partook of a large dram of brandy. 
She then sate down, though at that late hour—four 
it was now past midnight—to meditate upon the 
occurrences of this memorable evening. 
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Wr must now return to Caroline Walters, who, it 
will be remembered, fled from Mra. Brace’s house 
with considerable precipitation after the sudden 
explosion of her deeply ramified scheme, She 
had resumed the page's livery, simply because #ne 
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would have found it inconvenient to be seen 
hastening through the streets of London in a 
bridal-dress at that time of night: hut it was not 
her intention to adopt the same disguise which she 
had hitherto worn. For it must not be forgotten 
that the fearful accusation of murdering Mrs. 
Lindley, the midwife, was still hanging over her 
head; and that the fact of her having escaped 
from the custody of Grumley, by throwing herself 
from the window of the house in Fore Street into 
the Thames, as described in an earlier chapter, 
would only tend to confirm the general belief in 
her guilt. For the world did not know that 
Grumley had connived at that escape: and even if 
his disappearance had led to any suspicions on 
that head, they would not in any way alter the 
circumstantial evidence that pointed out Caroline 
as the murderess of the midwife. 

While thus retrospectively glancing at these 
matters, we must also observe that though it was 
generally believed Miss Walters had perished in 
the Thames, yct this supposition onthe part of the 
public by no means rendered it prudent for her to 
roam undisguised about the streets of London. 
Many persons had seen her at the police court 
when she was examined—the authorities of Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol were acquainted with her per- 
sonal appearance—and all the various customers 
who had visited Mrs. Bracc’s establishment during 
the time she was in the milliner’s service, would be 
capable of recognising her. Moreover, Lord Flo- 
rimel, under the influence of rage and disappoint- 
ment at the issue of the evening’s adventures and 
the cheat she had endeavoured to practise upon 
him, might hasten and inform the officers of justice 
that Caroline Walters, accused as the murderess 
of Mrs. Lindley, was now actually in London: and 
therefore the young woman was cnvironed by a 
thousand perils. 

But she did not despair of surmounting them. 
She had plenty of money in her pocket—some of 
her own, being the accumulation of her wayres 
while in Florimel]’s service ; and some which he had 
given her to carry out all the arrangements of that 
evening. Thus provided, she was not at a loss how 
toact. Taking her way, accordingly, to a shop in 
Wardour Street where masquerade costumes and 
fancy-dresses were Jet out for hire, she knocked at 
the door, for the place was now closed and the 
shutters were up. it being past ten o'clock. The 
mistress of the shop answered the summons, and 
Caroline immediately said, “Do you remember the 
black page who hired the dress of a gipsy at your 
establishment ?” 

“Some months ago—for the great masquerade 
at Covent Garden?” observed the woman, in- 
quiringly. 

“The same,” answered Caroline. 
must remember me, then ?” 

‘Oh! yes—to be sure?” said the woman. “The 
black page was only apretty young girl after all 
—because I helped to dress her: and you are the 
same. 1 thought your face was not unfamiliar to 
me-~and that livery too! Besides, you behaved 
very liberally to me—and that is another reason 
why I ought to remember you. Walk in, Miss— 
and tell me what I can do for you.” 

Caroline accordingly entered the house; and 
when she was alone with the woman in her parlour, 
the said, “ Yok have seen me disguised as a black 
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page—you have helped to disguise me as a gipsy 
—and now you behold me disguised as a white 
page. What garb and character oan you possibly 
recommend that will disguise me more effectually 
still ?” 

“ You are somewhat too short for a young officer 
in the army, with a nice pair of moustaches,” said 
the woman, in a musing tone, as she contemplated 
the slender and symmetrical shape of Caroline. 
“But if 1 was to puta pair of whiskers on your 
cheeks, they would at all events give you a mas- 
culine look.” 

“No—I do not fancy the officer’s garb,” observed 
Miss Walters. “ Ishouldseem ridiculously short in 
that dress,and my appearance would only court dis- 
agreeable attention. Think again—and be speedy.” 

“A midshipman in the navy!” exclaimed the 
mistress of the fancy-dress warehouse. “You 
might have a delicate pair of whiskers—I mean a 
moderate-sized pair, glossy and curled—just to 
prevent your face from appearing too babyish or 
too feminine;—and the blue garb of a sailor, 
with the neat little dirk by your side, would not be 
too glaringly attractive.” 

“Be it as you say!” exclaimed Caroline. “But 
have you such a dress ready at hand and which is 
sure to fit me?” she demanded. 

‘*T should not have proposed the middy’s uniform 
if I had not been prepared to supply it, young 
lady,” said the woman. “ And as for the whiskers,” 
she added, producing a paste-board box containing 
a large assortment of those artificial embellish- 
ments for cheeks that were virgin of the razor, 
“here you may pick and choose according to your 
own good pleasure.” 

Caroline accordingly selected a charming pair of 
false whiskers; and, the uniform being likewise 
produced, she was shown up-siairs into a chamber, 
where the mistress of the warehouse aided her in 
the arrangements of her new toilette. The mid- 
shipman’s apparel fitted to perfection; and she 
seemed a sweetly interesting boy, until the whis- 
kers were fastened with a solution of gum-arabic 
to her cheeks. Then, the dirk being slung to her 
waist, she looked like a youth of about one-and- 
twenty, very short in stature, and of delicate 
features. To increase the manliness of her ap- 
pearance—or rather, to diminish its feminine air 
as much as possiblo—she consented to allow the 
woman to cut off a considerable portion of her 
beautiful hair ;—and, when this sacrifice was made, 
she felt as she looked in the glass that she could 
now defy detection even on the part of the most 
searching eyes. 

Having paid the mistress of the shop a liberal 
price for the articles thus purchased and the atten. 
tions ministered, Caroline Walters sallied forth; — 
and, after some little hesitation as to the imme- 
diate proceedings which she should adopt, she 
repaired to a coffee-house, where she called for 
some refreshment, together with writing materials, 
Her orders being obeyed, she wrote two brief Jet- 
ters: one was addressed to the Marchioness of 
Bellenden, Bellenden Priory, Edgeware Road, and 
the other to the Chief Magistrate at Bow Street. 
She then went out again—put her letters inte the 
nearest post-office box— and returned to the ooffee- 
house. Here she ordered a bed fér the night; and 
on being shown to a chamber, she at onoe retired 
to rest. ° 
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At abont ten o’clock on the following morning, 
Caroline Walters, disguised in her midshipman’s 
apparel, called at Mr. Rigden’s place of business 
in Featherstone Buildings. On entering the outer 
office, she inquired whether the attorney was 
within; and the head clerk, turning to a youth 
who was busily engaged in copying some deed, 
said, “Alfred, go and tell the governor that a 
young naval gentleman wants to see him if he’s 
disengaged.” 

“You know, sir,” replied the youth, who was a 
pale, sickly, but interesting and intelligent lad of 
about seventeen or eighteen, and who addressed 
his superior in a tone of the deepest respect,— 
“you know, sir, that Mr. Rigden is very busily 
engaged this morning, and has given orders that 
he wi!l not be disturbed.” 

“Ah! I recollect,” said the principal clerk, in a 
musing tone: “he's preparing instructions for 
counsel in that affair of Wood/all versus Florimel.” 

“Indeed, sir!” ejaculated Alfred, with a sudden 
start; and Caroline observed that the youth’s 
countenance, which was naturally pale, flushed with 
a glow of animation. 

“Yes,” continued the head clerk, not noticing 
that change which had thus struck the attention 
of the disguised young woman: “Mr. Rigden is 
weep in that case—.and a very important one it is 
too. I do not therefore believe he will see any- 
body, unless it is on very particular business.” 

“ My business is very particular,” said Caroline. 
“ Please to obtain me an immediate interview with 
your master,” she added, speaking to the youth. 

Alfred looked at the head clerk, who nodded his 
assent: and the boy stepped into Mr. Rigden’s 
private office. He re-appeared in a few moments, 
and desired Caroline Walters to enter the sanctum. 
This invitation she immediately obeyed, closing 
the door behind her;—and when the seeming 
midshipman stood in the presence of the lawyer, 
the latter gazed upon her with the air of a man 
to whom the countenance of a visitor is not alto- 
gether unfamiliar, although he cannot at the 
moment guess where or when he has seen it before. 

“You do not recognise me?” said Caroline, 
with an arch smile: then, instantaneously re- 
suming a serious expression of countenance, she 
observed, “But you remember the young woman 
who brought you certain important documents a 
few months ago ?” 

“Ah! now I know you, my mysterious acquaint- 
ance!” cried the lawyer, with a partial smile. 
“But wherefore this disguise ?” 

“That is my affair,” said Caroline, laconically. 
“J have called to inform you that Florimel has 
returnefl to town—and, what is more, that he has 
guessed by whom the documents were stolen from 
him, But the individual who took them is beyond 
his reach—and there is no chance of exposure in 
that quarter.” 

“Then our position remains unaltered and 
safe?” observed Mr. Rigden, inquiringly. 

“So far as Florimel is concerned,” replied Miss 
Walters. ° chy pes is a certain isdy who exer- 
cises a great iuduence over George Woodfall, the 
claimant to the Florimel peerage and estates ; 
end 1 have reason to believe that she would play 
him false in order to serve her own purposes.” 

“You doubtless allude to the 
Belienden ?” sai*the lawyer. “ But depend upon 
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it, your suspicions are wholly unfounded. The 
Marchioness is a model of virtue, excellence, and 
piety—and she would not do a wrong action for 
the world. Ah! you smile incredulously ——” 

“Perhaps I am too suspicious,” observed Caro- 
line, the sardonic expression still wavering upon 
her lips. “But I presume that if George Wood- 
fall were to suffer himself to be persuaded by the 
Marchioness or anybody else to quash the pro-| 
ceedings already instituted on his behalf, ne has 
the power, and you could not go on without his 
assent?” 

“fxactly so,” exclaimed Rigden. “But you 
cannot fancy that Mr. Wondfall would be mad 
enough to abandon a process which he is sure to 
gain in the long run?” 

“Does not a certain Miss Rose Foster reside at 
Bellenden Priory?” asked Caroline: “and is not 
Mr. George Woodfall deeply in love with this 
young lady?” 

“ Such, I believe, are the facts,” said the attorney. 

“ But what then ?” 

“Simply that Miss Foster lies under the deepest 
obligations to the Marchioness of Bellendeu, and 
that her ladyship consequently exercises a buund- 
less influence over the girl,” continued Caroline. 
“This influence can of course be brought to bear 
upon George Woodfall: and now J will ak you, 
Mr. Rigden, whether you have not tomas, the 
young gentleman hanging back somewhat during 
the last few weeks?” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, in a deliberate tone 
as he took a pinch of snuff,—“since you mention 
the fact, 1 must confess—indeed, I cannot conceal 
from myself, that Mr. Woodfall has not appeared 
so particularly urgent of late as he was at fist— 
aud he has moreover hinted that he experienced 
some reluctance in disturbing Lord Fiorimel in 
the enjoyment of the peerage, although he would 
certainly J:ke to adjust the matter of the fortune 
in an amicable manner.” 

“ Now will you believe, Mr. Ridgen,” demanded 
Caroiine, “that some secret influence has been at 
work ?’ 

‘“‘ But wherefore should the Marchioness of Bel- 
lendon interfere?” criedthe attorney. “Is it because 
I am Lord Montgomery’s solicitur and engaged 
against her ladyship in the memorable case which 
has been so long pending between his lordship and 
her, and which now verges towards a close? I can 
scarcely think that a iady who is so celebrated for 
her many virtues, her amiability, and her generous 
feelings, can possibly atoop to such meanness as to 
exercise her influcuce over Woodfall, simply be- 
cause chance has made me his professional ad- 
viser.”’ 

* We will not stop to inguire into motives, Mr. 
Rigden,” said Caroline: “but we will fix our 
attention upon facts. It is clear, then, that the 
Marchioness has used her influence to some little 
degree to prevent Mr. Woodfall from being too 
precipitate in the business——” 

“ But she has been absent for some weeks,” ob: 
served Rigden. 

“True. Miss Rose Foster has however re- 
mained at the Priory, in the care of a trusty old 
housekeeper, during the visit of Lady Bellenden 
to the country,” said Caroline; “and Mr. Wood- 


of | fall has of course visited the girl frequently. The 


Marchioness has no doubt corresponded with 
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Rose—and the advice insidionsly conveyed in her 
ladyship's letters has exercised, through the agency 


of Miss Foster, the desired influence upon the. 


mind of Mr. Woodfall. It needs no ghost to 
afford us this explanation, or enable us to sain 
this invight into the matter.” 

“You appear to be admirably well acquainted 
with all that is passing in certain quarters,” sud 
Mr. Rigden, surveying the disguised young woman 
with mingled curiosity and wonder. ‘But who 
could have supposed that the Marchioness of 
Bellenden possessed such a really petty mind and 
mean disposition ?” 

“Perhaps you will know more of her character 
some day,” observed Miss Walters, drily. “At 
all events I have now told you sufficient to make 
you aware of the influence which has been exer- 
cised over George Woodifall. On my side, I haye 
already adopted a measure which will perhaps in- 
dude the Marchioness to change her policy in that 
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respect: but I thought it better to give you thiy 
hint notwithstanding—becauge, should you observe 
a recurrence of vacillation or backwardness on 
the part of Woodfall, you may know to what cause 
to attribute the saine. I suppose you are up to 
your neck in business?” remarked Caroline, as she 
flung a look over the piles of papers which covered 
the lawyer's desk. 

“Yes. What with the case of Monigomery ver- 
sus Bellenden and that of Woodfall versus Florimel, 
together with other important matters,” said Mr, 
Rigden, “Thave scarcely time to take either food 
or rest.” 

“ And who will gain the former suit, think you? 
asked Caroline. 

“Ttis hard to say—hard to say,” replied the 
cautious attorney, taking snuff, “JT am sadly per- 
plexed with it, 1 can assure you. The presence of 
young Lord Raymond Montgonidry, the Earl's 
brother, is absolutely necessary ~~ Sesgite itt 
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progress of the cause—and I cannot get him up to 
London. Le docs not even reply to my letters, 
But he is a suigular character—disappointed in 
love—and living, I believe, in a most secluded 
manner. However, I shall take a run down into 
the country in a few days and ferrct him out.” 

“J see that you have got the Florimel docu- 
ments all before you,” observed Caroline, as she 
rose to take her departure, 

“\fush!” said the attorney, tapping his snuff- 
box: for while the young woiman was yet in the 
middie of her remark, Alfred appeared in the 
room from the outer office—and, as her eyes were 
fixed at the moment upon the papers to which 
she had alluded, she did not observe the entrance 
of the youth. 

The lawyer’swudden warning caused her to start 
and turn her looks towards the door: and as her 
eyes fell upon Alfred’s countenance, she was struck 
by the conviction that the same glow ofill-subdued 
joy which she had previously observed, again lighted 
up his features. 

A singular feeling arose like a presentiment in 
Caroline’s bosom: and she experienced an un- 
easiness which she could not explain to herself. 

“Who is that boy?” she inquired abruptly, 80 
soon as Alfred had delivered a message and with- 
drawn. 

“Tfe has been some few weeks in my service,” 
answered Rigden. “ But wherefore the question ?” 

“T scarcely know!” said Caroline. “And yet I 
do not altogether like his appearance. There is 
something sneaking in his manner and sinister in 
his look. Take care of him—that’s all.” 

* You really alarm me, young woman,” observed 
the attorney: “for, to tell you the truth, I took 
him without cither reference or character——” 

“So did Lord Florimel engage me at the begin- 
ning,” thought Caroline within herself, 

“Yes—contrary to my usual caution,” added 
Mr. Rigden, taking a huge pinch of snuff, “1 suf- 
fered myself to be over-persuaded by some history 
of woe and distress which Alfred told me: and 
being in want of just such a youth at the instant, 1 
engayed him. le seoms a steady, intelligent, well- 
meaning lad-———” 

“Take care of him, I repeat,” interrupted Caro- 
line, dogmatically “1 don’t like his physiognomy— 
though heaven knows I should be sorry to be the 
means of depriving him of his bread, if he is really 
honest. I may be deceived, therefore: but once 
ayain I gay, be upon your guard.” 

And with these words Caroline Walters took 
leave of Mr. Rigden. 
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CHAPTER CCX. 
THE CHAIN OF EVIDENCE. 


In the meantime the chief magistrate at Bow 
Btreet had been much surprised by the perusal of 
a certain letter which was delivered to him hy the 
usher of the court the moment his worship took 
his seat upon the bench. The letter, which was 
anonymous and written in a pretty female hand, 
contained « statement so remarkable, shat the 
magistrate knew not precisely how to deal with the 
taee, Untafter a little consideration, he retired 
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into the private rouin, and summoned thither tt 
head constable to deliberate over the matter. 

“ Crawley,” said the magistrate to the individuat 
who thus filled the post which Mr. Peter Grumlev’s 
mysterious disappearance had left vacant some 
mouths previously,—“ what do you think of this? 

The head constable perused the etter which the 
magistrate placed in his havd; and, after nearly a 
minute’s profound reflection, he said, “Lam quite 
puzzled, your worship.” 

“What sort of a character is borne’by the per. 
son referred to therein?” demanded the mavistiate. 

“ Gay—and not over particular, your worship,’ 
was the reply: “used to be much patronised by 
the upper classes—’specially the lords and gentle- 
men. But I don’t think —that is, I can scarcely 
fancy there’s any truth in this piece of information.” 

“And yet it is singular—very singular,” ob- 
served the magistrate. “Ifa responsible person 
had come forward to give private information of 
such a character, we should at once act upon it 
and issue a search-warrant, But this anonymous 
missive, perhaps intended after all as a piece of 
fun or wickedness——” 

“ And still, your worship,” remarked Mr. Craw- 
ley, “some kind of notice must be taken of the 
matter. Suppose I just step down there and ina 
quiet way institute a little inquiry ?” 

“Yes -- that will be best, Crawley,” said the 
magistrate : “and in the meantime let the ciream- 
stance of the arrival of such a letter be maintained 
a profound secret. If nothing comes ef it, then 
the fact of such aserious accusation having been 
made through sheer wicl.cdness and with a view 
tv injure an innocent person, need never become 
kuown,” 

“ Just, so, your worship,” replied Crawley: and 
putting the anonymous letter in his waistcoat- 
pocket, he proceeded to execute his commision. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Mr. Crawley 
was walking along Pall Mall, when he noticed that 
he was being followed by a thin, miserable, ball- 
starved mongrel dog: and, finding that the poor 
animal persisted in remaming close at his heels, he 
was about to kick it away, when it suddenly struck 
him that he was not altogether unfamiliar with the 
appearance of the beast. 

“Surely this must be the brute that Mobbs 
used to haye prowling after him ?” muttered Mr. 
Crawley to himself: then, recollectmg the name 
of the dog of which he was thinking, he said, “Toby! 
Toby !" 

The poor beast instantaneously began wagging 
its tail with delight; and rising on ite hind legs, it 
began to lick the constable’s hand. 

Crawley now examined the dog with more at- 
tention: and heat length became convinced that it 
was the identical one which belonged to Mobbs. The 
discovery of the animal rendered him very thought- 
ful and serious: andas he walked along, he muttered 
between his teeth, “ Well, there's something very 
strange in this. It’s like another link in the chain 
——290 now I’m more inclined than I was at Grat 
to attach some importance to the contents of the 
anonymousfetter.” 

Thus musing, Mr. Crawley proceeded on his way 
along Pall Mall—passed Mre. Brace’s establish. 
ment, into which he gave a good etare—and sped 
to a butcher’s shop in Bury St where he or- 
dered a copious repast of meat to be wed upou 
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the dog. ‘TFoby devoured the welcome provender 
with a ravenous appetite ; and, having lapped up a 
suitable quantity of water, he frisked about the 
coustable’s Jega and leapt up to lick his hand as if 
in gratitude for the kindness shown him. 

* Now then,” said Mr. Crawley to nimsclf, as he 

‘ gallied forth from the butcher’s shop, with the dog 
at his heels, “ we'll investigate this little business.” 

Retracing his way, the constable was just on the 
point of turning out of St. James’s Square into Pall 
Mall, when he ran against a gentleman who was 
coming quickly round the corner. 

: “I beg your pardon, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Craw- 

y 

“No offence, my man,” said the gentleman: then, 
as his eyes fell upon the dog, he observed, “ You 
must get that beast muzzled as the warm weather 
comes on. Idon’t like the look of him.” 

“Lord bless ye, sir,” cried the officer, patting 
the mongrel as it raised itselfagainst his leg, “’m 
not afraid of dogs. On the contrary, I love them 
dearly—and though I’ve been bit ounce or twice, 
you see I’m not dead of ——— what d’ye call it?” 

“ Hydrophobia, you mean,” said the gentleman: 
then, taking the constable by the button-hole, he 
observed in @ serious tone, “My good fellow, do 
not treat the matter thus lightly. 1f you had wit- 
nessed the dreadfal spectacle which I saw last night, 
you would never forget it.” 

“Was it a case of ~—what d’ye call it again?” 
asked Mr. Crawley. 

“Hydrophobia,” returned the gentleman. “ My 
time is precious—and I dare say yoursis too: but 
itis my duty, asa Christian and a medical prac- 
titiouer, to detain you for a moment while I give 
you a warning that may beserviceable. Last night, 
then, I was summoned to sec a person who was 
siipposed to have gone mad. I went, and found 
hun Jabouring under the influence of hydrophobia. 
’ Twas a teuly shocking case: andin his delirious 
ravings he uttered language which haunts me still, 
accustomed though I am to scenes of horror.” 

“Was this case so very terrible then, sir?” in- 
quired Crawley. 

“The most terrible death. bed I have ever wit- 
nessed,” returned the medical goutleman. “ The 
unhappy wretch died under tho belief that he was 
suffering the last penalty of the law upon the scaf- 
fold. He accused himself anda lady who was by 
at the time, of having committed two most horrid 
murders: and to show you what dreadful freaks 
the imagination will play its victim under such 
circumstances, he actually believed that he was 
making a confession to the Newyate Ordinary as 
he stood upon the drop. He fancied that the ob- 

jects of his imaginary crimes had been interred 
beneath a stone—in a back kitchen ——” 

“ Hey? what 2” cried Mr. Crawley, now becoming 
much excited as well as deeply interested. “ Where, 
in heaven's name, sir, did this affair take place?” 

“ At a house close by,” answered the medical 
man. “Indeed, I have just been to visit the lady 
herself and ascertain whether she had recovered 
from the friyht, But wherefore do you regard me 


in this singular manner?” 

“ Because, sir,” replied Crawley, solemnly, “{ 
have good reason to believe that the history you 
have just told me is another link in a chain of evi- 
dence ——” 

“(sood heavens!” ejaculated the doctor, unfeign- 
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edly shocked and amazed: “ you do not mean mo 
to infer that there is any foundation for the dread. 
ful tale of the double murder 2” 

“ Read this, sir,” returned Mr, Crawley: and he 
put the anonymous letter into the doctor’s hand, 

The contents were as follow :— 

“To the Chief Magistrate of Bow Strest, 

“ Under the great flag-stone in the back kitchen of 
Mrs. Brace’s house in Pall Mali, lie buried the bales 
of the two missing officers, Grumley and Mobbs, Bow 
they came by their death, is for your worship to diseorer.” 

The doctor staggered against the wall for sup 
port, as his eyes ran over these few lines. He was 
seized with consternation and horror at the thought 
that a woman whom he had professionally attended 
for years, could have been guilty of such hideous 
crimes, or even an accomplice in their perpetration, 
Ile know that Mrs. Brace was not the most im- 
maculate being in existence: but he was utterly 
unprepared for the discovery that her profligacy 
as a gallant lady was nothing in comparison with 
her black turpitude as a criminal. 

‘You are astonished, doctor—and well you may 
be,” said Crawley, as he took back the lefter and 
once more secured it in his waistcoat pocket. “I 
would not believe it at first, althuugh I came to 
investigate the business as a matter of course. But 
link after link in the chain of evidence has been 
supplied—I don’t kuow whether by accident or by 
Providence———” 

“‘Yes—it is Providence that does all this!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, in a solemn and impressive 
mauuner. “I suppose you are an officer of justice?” 
he observed, atter a brief pause. 

“Exactly so,” returned Crawley. “Be pleased 
to give me your card, sir—ze I may want your 
evidence presently.” 

“Unhappy woman!” said the medieal practi- 
tioner, as he complied with the constable’s de. 
mand: “to what a pass has she brouzht herself! 
Oh! now L remember her agitated louks— her sin- 
gular expressions—her frightened manner, last 
night: but far—very far was I from attributing 
all that trouble and terror to the true cause. Lt is 
a painful duty which you have to perform, con- 
stable, in taking a woman into custody on such a 
charge.” 

“1’m accustomed to it, sir—and my feelings are 
rather tough,” observed Mr. Crawley, “But ] 
shall say good bye for the present: and when I 
want you to attend to give evidence, Vil let you 
know.” 

The doctor and the officer then separated: and 
while the former returned slowly and in deep 
thought to his own dwelling, the latter hastened 
back to Bow Street to report tu the magistrate all 
that had occurred and procure the necesrary 
assistance for pushing the investigation to the end. 

About half-an-hour afterwards, Mr. Crawley, 
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| armed with a warrant, and attended by three sub- 


ordinate constables,—followed also by the mongrel 
Toby, —suddenly made his appesrance at the mil- 
liner’s establishment in Pall Mal. 

The three young females whom Mra. Brage still 
kept ix her employment, were in the shop at the 
moment when this alarming irruption took place: 
but the milliner herself was in her favourite par- 
lour, pondering over the incidents of the last twolve 
honrs, and congratulating heraelf on the death of 
Fi ederiek Dray. 
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“Where's the lady of the house?” demanded 
Crawley of the foremost of the three young wo- 
men, who were seized with alarm at the appear- 
ance of the constables. “ Answer me in the King’s 
name.” 

This summons made the affrighted girls aware 
of the official position of the intruders: and so 
great was their terror that they were unable to 
answer the question put to them. The constables 
accordingly pushed through the shop into the 
house: and Mrs. Brace, hearing the sound of fout- 
steps, came forth from her parlour to ascertain 
what was the matter. 

But the instant she beheld the visiters, her con- 
science told her who they were and why thcy came: 
and, with a moan of ineffable anguish, she fell 
senseless at their feet. 

At the same moment the dog sprang towards 
her, and began barking as if at a known enemy; 
and Crawley had some difficulty in preventing the 
animal from snapping at the limbs of the motion- 
Jess woman. Ordering one of his men to remain 
in charge of her, the officer descended the kitchen 
stairs, followed by the other two Bow Street run- 
ners whom he had brought with him, and likewise 
attended by the faithful dog. Entering the ser- 
vants’ room, he ordered those whom he found 
there, to hasten up to the parlour and administer 
the necessary restoratives to their mistress ;—and 
the domestics, who saw full well that there was 
something wrong, lost no time in doing as they 
were commanded—but rather to obtain the speedy 
gratification of their curiosity than through any 
particular affection for Mrs. Brace. 

We must leave the reader to imagine the 
mingled horror, surprise, and dismay which seized 
upon the domestics when they heard the tre- 
mendous truth from the lips of the constable left 
in charge of the murderess. In the meantime we 
shall follow Mr. Crawley and his party to the back 
kitchen, whither they soon penetrated. 

The moment they set foot in that place, the 
dug Toby bounded forward and began sniffing 
and whining round the central flag-stone. 

“You see the instinct of that poor beast,” ob- 
served Crawley: “he knows his master is buricd 
underneath—and he knew also just now that he 
owed some kind of a grudge to Mrs. Brace—for 
he would have certainly bit her if I had not drawn 
him off. Depend upon it, this here dog waa a 
witness of the murder.” 

*No doubt,” replied one of the subordinates : 
and producing a crow-bar, a pick-axe. and a spade 
from a sack which he carried, he said, “Shall we 
fall to work, sir ?” 

“By all means, my man,” returned Crawley. 
“ The last link in the chain of evidence lies below, 
—or Iam terribly out in my reckoning.” 

To their task the two assistants went; and the 
fact tuat the stone had been recently disturbed 
was 300n proven by the facility with which it was 
now raised from its setting. Then the circum- 
stance of the earth yielding easily to the shovel, 
was a farther sign that the information contained 
in the anonymous letter and the testimony ac- 
quired from the doctor would turn ont to be 
garrect. In another half-hour, all uncertainty—~ 
if any had still existed upon the point—was at, an 
end: for the livid corpse of Mobbs was first drawn 
forth from the grave—and then the putrifying | 
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body ot Grumley was dragged up in ite turn and 
stretched on the paved floor of the kitchen, 

Thas did the unblest tomb give up its dead at 
last: thus did the deep pit surrender its murdered 
tenants to furnish the last damning link in the 
chain of evidence against the milliner ! 

Meantime the unhappy woman had been recalled 
to consciousness, in the parlour where she had 
been left to the care of the constable, and whither 
her servants had hastened at Crawley’s bidding. 
And, oh! to what excruciating memories and 
poignant convictions was the wretched milliner 
thus aroused. For an instant, on opening her 
eyes and gazing wildly around, she had fancied 
and flattered herself that she was labouring ‘under 
the influence of a horrible dream: but when she 
beheld the sinister countenance of the officer, and 
then read consternation mingled with a morbid 
curiosity upon the features of her servants, she 
knew that it was not a vision, but a hideous 
reality ;—and as her mental looks were flung for- 
ward along the vista of the future, in order to 
estimate at a glance the consequences which she 
had to fear or the amount of hope which she 
might entertain, the prospective view that she thus 
took was suddenly bounded by the scaffold which 
rose up, black and ominous, before her ! 

Oh! we have said elsewhere, and we repeat it 
now—for the fact cannot be chronicled too often— 
that the folly of crime is, if possible, even greater 
than its guilt. There is no condition in the world, 
however deplorable or however perilous, that can 
be really and positively ameliorated by wrong- 
doing. The poor man may become rich by means 
of a crime: but will his riches, thus acquired, bring 
him happiness? No—ten thousand times no! 
There may or there may not be such a secret 
spiritual thing within us as conscience: but assur- 
edly our own hearts reward or torture us according 
to our deserts. He who commits a crime, lives in 
constant danger and dread of detection: and such 
an existence as this hath no enjoyment. Better 
to eat a crust in the consciousness of personal 
security, than sit down to the most sumptuous 
banquetting-board in terror at every knock at tho 
door! Better to walk through the streets without 
a penny in the pocket, yet fearing no molestation, 
than to roll ina carriage along the fashionable 
thoroughfares in the apprehension that every 
police-constable who looks at the equipage is 
about to stop it and drag furth its owner ! 

The annals of crime all proclaim these facts. 
Fauntleroy, the forger, passed years in an unceas- 
ing state of mental excruciation: he plunged inty 
dissipation to drown care—but even with the wine- 
cup at his lip or in the arms of beauty, was he 
haunted by a phantom that ever with extended 
hand pointed to the scaffold. What did Hocker ob- 
tain by the murder of Delarue? And would it not 
have been better for the Quaker Tarell to have 
thrown himself upon his knees before his wife and 
avowed his illicit connexion with another, rather 
than have put that other to death? The result 
was that his wife not chly discovered the amour, 
but has now to mourn for the rest of her days that 
she is the widow of a murderer. Again, what did 
Rush acgnire by his wholesale assassinations ?— 
instead of the undisputed possession of his farm, 
he earned an ignominioys death. And what 
gained the Maoniugs by their erime?-—nothing to 
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compensate them for one single moment of the 
mortal suspense which they endured until they 
wore captured, or of the hearts’ goadings which 
they must have subsequently suffered till the drop 
fell beneath their feet on the roof of Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol. 

Now, sctting aside the black iniquity of the crimes 
just alluded to, let us contemplate their folly. 
Because if aman hss not within himself a suffi- 
ciency of virtue to deter him from wrong-doing, 
let us appeal to his more selfish feelings—his 
egoism, in a word—and show him that he is a fool 
aud an idiot to endanger his personal security. 
Doubtless the individual who makes up his mind 
to perform a deed of turpitude, hugs the belief 
that he will remain undiscovered. But experience 
is against this delusive—this fatal reasoning. 
Where one criminal escapes, ninety-nine are de- 
tected: the few exceptions, therefore, only prove 
the general rule. Out of a hundred persons who 
fling themselves off Waterloo bridge, in order to 
commit suicide, one may be saved by the boatmen 
from the shore: the remainder succeed in accom- 
plishing their dreadful purpose. But what man in 
his sound senses would calculate upon those 
chances, and arrive at the conclusion that if he 
leaps from the bridge in a frolic he is sure to be 
the une who will be rescued? Such a proceeding 
would be utter madness—bedlamite folly: and so 
itis with crime / ; 

To return, however, to our tale. In an almost 
senseless condition was Mrs. Brace borne to a 
hackney-coach which was procured to convey her 
to Bow Street: and within an hour or two the 
whole of the West End was thrown into a perfect 
consternation and dismay by the intelligence that 
the fashionable milliner of Pall Mall had been ar- 
rested for the murder of the two missing constables. 

When placed in the dock at Bow Street, the 
wretched woman recovered a sufficiency of her 
presence of mind to make her fully conscious of 
the awful position in which she stood : and, clinging 
tenaciously to hope even unto the very last, she pro- 
claimed her innocence with the most passionate 
vehemence and an abundance of tears. 

The testimony of the medical man was given— 
Crawley deposed to the details relative to the ex- 
humation of the bodies—and the magistrate was 
about to remand the prisoner until the result of the 
Coroner's inquest should be made known, when the 
usher of the court informed his worship that there 
was a female in the waiting-room who had some 
important evidence to give. The magistrate or- 
dered her’ to be introduced ;—and in a few moments 
& young woman, overwhelmed with grief—pale— 
care-worn—and having the appearance of one who 
had only just risen from a sick bed, entered the 
court, leaning upon the arm of the usher. In 
this manner was she supported into the witness- 
box, where she was accommodated with a seat: 
and Mrs. Brace at once recognized the wan and 
altered features of Harriet, her discarded lady’s- 
maid, 

For some time the unhappy young woman was so 
convulsed with painful feelings, that she could 
not give utterance toa word. But at length she 
grew comparatively tranquil: and then, amidst 
many heart-wrung sobs and bitter lamentations, 
she proceeded to state ali she knew concerning the 
murder of Grumley. She detailed how on entering 
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the chamber of her mistress one night, she was 
informed that a dead body lay in the adjoining bath- 
room—how she had consented to break the matter 
to Frederick Dray and obtain his assistance in the 
disposal of the corpse—and how the murdered 
man was buried beneath the stone in the back 
kitchen. But she averred—and truthfully averred 
—her entire ignorance of the fact that Mobbs had 
subsequently shared the same fate, until she had 
heard of the discovery of the two dead bodies when 
calling an hour back atthe milliner’s establishment 
in Pall Mall. She also gave an account of the 
incident which had occurred one morning in the | 
milliner’s bed-room, when she had found Frederick 
Dray with his mistress, and when the former waa so 
severely bitten by the dog which had secreted 
itself in the chamber. In conclusion, she stated 
that she had not now come forward to give her 
evidence through any jealous or vindictive feeling 
towards Mrs. Brace—but because the part which 
she had taken in the conccalment of Grumley’s 
body weighed heavily upon her mind, and she felt 
that her conscience weuld be eased by a full con- 
tession of ail she knew and all she had done relative 
to that matter. 

Having listened to everything that the unhappy 
young woman had to say, the magistrate inquired 
whether she had written an anonymous letter con- 
taining intelligence of such a nature as had led to 
the measures adopted by the constables to test the 
accuracy of that information. But Harriet posi- 
tively declared that she had not written any letter 
of the kind. The anonymous billet was then read 
by the clerk : aud the writer of it was duly called 
upon to come forward. No one responded to the 
summons: and the magistrate thereupon instructed 
Crawley to take such steps as he might consider 
expedient with a view to ascertain whence the 
mysterious missive had emanated. 

His worship, with much gentleness of tone and 
commiseration of manner, proceeded to inform the 
unhappy Harriet that he should be forcod to regard 
her, on her own confession, as an accessary after 
the fact in respect to the murder of Grumley: but 
he took it upon himself to assure her that the con- 
trition which she now manifested and her desire to 
aid the purposes of justice, would not be lost sight 
of on the day of trial. To these observations 
Harriet replied that she was not ignorant of the 
peril to which she exposed herself when resolving 
to come forward and confess everything she knew: 
and her mind was evidently much relieved by the 
course which she had thus adopted. 

But the murderess—Mrs. Brace, the once fashion- 
able milliner,—she who had been the paramour of 
the Prince of Wales and of the handsomest and 
gayest nobles of the West End,—this wretched 
woman was completely overwhelmed by the pre- 
sence of Harriet and the testimony she had given, 
Every ray of hope—even the last and fainteat— 
had now disappeared: the crime was brought fully 
home to her—and with an awful shuddering that 
shook her frame to the innermost confines of her 
whole being, did she perceive that her fate was 
sealed ! 

The magistrate ordered the milliner and the 
lady's-maid to be both committed for trial,—the 
former on the charge of a double murder, and the 
latter as an agcessary after the fact in respect to 
one of those crimes, 
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The prisoners were now removed to separate 
cells preparatory to the arrival of vehicles to con- 
vey them to Newgate. But ere the bolt of the 
massive door was drawn upon Mrs. Brace, she re- 
quested to speak to Mr. Crawley. This 
functionary was accordingly fetched from the 
court, and the milliner said to him, ‘“Ilave you 
any objection to allow me to see the anonymous 
letter which was spoken of just now ?”’ 

“ None at all,” answered Crawley. “You would 
be entitled to a copy of it in the depositions.” 
Here it is.” 

“That is the handwriting of Caroline Walters!” 
exclaimed the milliner, the moment she glanced over 
the billet: and a fiendish expression of vindictive 
malignity settled for a few moments upon her 
countenance, already so ghastly and changed! 

“Caroling Walters?” echoed the constable, 
“J should know that name.” 

“The young woman who murdered Mrs. Lindley, 
the widwife of Fore Street,’’ said Mrs. Brace. 

“Ah! and who escaped from the custody of 
Peter Grumley!" ejaculated the officer. “Then 
she is lurking somewhere about in London.” 

“She was at my house last night—first dis- 
guised as a black page,” continued the milliner— 
“and then apparelled as a bride. But doubtless 
she has adopted some other garb of conccalment 
by thia time.” 

“Very good. If she’s in London, I will have 
her in custody before twelve hours elapse,” ex- 
claimed Crawley. “I suppose she was an accom- 
plice in the affairs which have got you into trouble, 
ma'am >” 

“Nothing of the kind,” responded Mrs. Brace: 
“and Lam utterly at a loss to imagine how she 
became aware--——But of that no matter,” cried 
the milliner, suddenly interrupting herself with 
feverish impatience. ‘Lose no time in searchjng 
for her—trace her out—arrest her—hang her—for 
it is she who will have sent me to the scaffold !” 

And falling back upon her seat in the cell, the 
miserable woman, whose courage and presence of 
mind appeared to have returned during the former 
portion of her colloquy with the officer, gave free 
vent to all the mental agony that was now break- 
ing up as it were the foundations of her soul. 

An hour afterwards, the milliner and the lady’s- 
maid were the occupants of separate cells in the 
prison of Newgate. 



































CHAPTER CCXL 
THE PATRICIAN LADY AND 1HE PLEGEIAN GINL. 


Wer must now return tu Caroline Walters, whom 
we lett at the conclusion of her interview with 
Mr. Rigden. 

On issuing forth from that genticinan's office, 
she retraced her way to the coffee-house where 
she had passed the night: aud seating herself in a 


the contents of which she soon affected to be 
deeply absorbed... But her thoughts were else - 
where—and her ears were open to ca‘eh overy 
piuce of intelligence which any sew vomer might 
happen to lmpart to the other persons frequenting 
the place. Nor was Caroline compelled to remain 
very long in suspense, ere she acquired the cor- 
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tainty that her letter to the Bow Street magistrate 
had produced the wished -for result. 

“Tsay,” exclaimed an individual who bounced 
inte the coffee-room at about half-past one o’clock 
in the afternoon, and who thus familiarly addressed 
himself to three or four of his acquaintances who 
were seated there,—*I say, my fine fellows, have 
you heard what an awful discovery and precious 
smash there’s been up at the West End just now ?” 

“No, What is it?” was the query put with all the 
impatience of suddenly awakened curiosity. 

“You remember that two Bow Street Officers, 
one Grumley and one Mobbs, disappeared very sud- 
denly some little time ugo-—-don’t you? Well,” 
continued the. informant, “ their fate has come to 
light this morning—and it seems they were mur- 
dered—-—” 

“ Murdered |” cried the listeners, with shuddcring 
voices, 

“Yes — murdered—and in a most mysterious 
manner too,” continued the informant. “ At all 
events their bodies have deen dug up from under a 
stone in the kitchen or back-yard—I don’t exactly 
know which——” 

“But where? where? Who murdered them?” 
demanded the listeners, their curiosity now rising 
to a degree of fever-heat. 

“You'll be astounded when I tell you. In fact, 
every body is astonished—no one can scarcely be- 
lieve it——” 

“Bat who is the murderer ?” was the anxiously 
repeated query. 

“Mrs. Brace, the fashionable milliner of Pall 
Mall: aud she is at this moment in the dock at Bow 
Street !” 

“Mrs. Brace !—good heavens !—who would have 
thought it?” were the ejaculations which now burst 
forth from the lips of the listeners. “ But is it cer- 
tain that she did it?—and under what circumn- 
stances >” 

“Ah! that is not known at present. Lwas pass- 
ing by the Police Office just now, and seeing a 
tremendous crowd round the door, I naturally in- 
quired what was the matter. Then { heard all that 
I've justtold you. I tried to getinto the court— but it 
was thronged to suffocation, and the usher wouldn't 
alluv me even to make the attempt. ‘'There’s no 
doubt of Mrs. Brace’s guilt, from all 1 could 
learn.” 

* And how was the thing discovered ?” demanded 
a listener. 

© T didn’t learn,” responded the informant. “ We 
shall know all about it in the course of the after- 
noon— ind to-morrow morning's papers will be full 
of the proceedings.” 

Caruline Walters lost not a syllable of this con- 
versation. A hyena-like joy--the blending of 
ferocity and triumph—sprang up in her bosom as 
she thus learnt the success of her scheme; and the 
blood coursed hot and fevered through her tingling 
veins as she gloatcd over the immeasurable ven- 
geance which she had wreaked upon the milliner. 

“ Ah! it was an evil day for thee, vile woman,” 
thought Caroline within herself, “ when thon didat 
scll me—me, the orphan confided to thy charge— 
to the treacherons, graceless, anprincipled Fiori- 
mel! Mine is a nature tolove fervidly—devotedly: 
bat it is also a natars to avenge terribly. Ah ! well 
do { remember, when first consigned to the dread’ 
solitude af mv chamber at the infamous abode of 
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Mrs. Lindley,— well do I remember saying to my- 
self that if I could not live on for love, I might for 
vengeance! Andso soon as this vengeance of mine 
shall have been gratified,-when the milliner has 
swung upon the scaffold, and my seducer has been 
despoiled alike of rank and fortune,—then shall I 
care not how soon I quit this world of woe. Yes— 
vengeance firat—and then suicide !” 

And as she thus gave way to her reflections, the 
young woman leant with her elbow upon the table 
—her hands supporting her head—and her eyes 
fixed upon the buok. Shosaw nothing outmurdly : 
all her senses—all her faoulties—all ber thoughts 
were absorbed in that reverie the mental vision of 
which looked only inward. 

At length, slowly awakening as it were from this 
morbid dream, she collected her idvas: and remem- 
bering that she had a partionlar character to enact 
and a special part to play—or in other words, that 
ule must not yield to abstractions in which the 
most trivial incident might betray her sex—she 
cust @ rapid look around the room to ascertain 
whether she had become the object of any marked 
attention. But the other persons present were too 
busily engaged in discussing the arrest of Mrs. 
}race to notice anything peculiar that there might 
have been in the attitude or appearance of the dis- 
guived midshipman ;—and she was therefore re- 
aveured on this head. 

It was now nearly three o'clock: she accordingly | 
desired some refreshment to be served up to her; | 
—and having partaken thereof, she eallied forth | 
from the coffee-house. Her present object was tu 
engage a@ suitable lodging, where she might dwell , 
in privacy and security while watching the progress | 
of her schemes and the gradual operation of her 
veugeance. Without being particular as to what 
direction she took or in which neighbourhood she 
should choose an apartment, Caroline sped towards 
Oxford Street; and her steps chanced to lead her 
into Cavendish Square. 

She was traversing this fashionable district in 
order to reach some of the streets which lay beyond, 
when her attention was all of a sudden caught by 
the features of a young lady elegantly dressed und | 
leaning on thearm of an elderly gentleman of aris- | 
tocratic appearance. This couple were about to 
enter a house in the Square at the moment that 
Caroline Walters was struck by the countenance 
of the lady: and hastening forward, she said, 
“ Pardon me, madam—but I am delighted to meet 
you once more !” 

“Ido not recollect you, sir,” was the haughty 
reply: then, as some sudden remigiacence flashed 
vaguély and dimly to the lady’s mind, she fixed hor 
eyes more intently upon the countenance of the 
disguised midshipman, observing, ‘‘ And yet your | 
featares are not altogether unfemiliar to me.” 

“ We once vowed friendship to each other,” re- 
sponded Caroline; “and bencath the roof of Mrs. 
Lindley.” 

* Ah! I recollect—you are Miss Walters !” ex- 
claimed Fernanda—for Lady Holderness it waa, 
in company with her husband: and she did not 
appear to be over well pleased at this encounter. 


4“ What—Oaroline Walters!” ejaculated Lord 
Holdernens, starting nervously, and surveying the 
disguised female in a peonliar manner. “ The 
young woman who was arrested-——”" 
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“ And falsely accused of the murder of that same 
Mrs. Lindley whose name I mentioned ere now,” 
added Caroline, in a firm tone and with a danuniless 
demeanour. ‘ Madam,” she continued, once more 
turning towards Fernanda, “TI know not who you 
are—your name and rank you scrupulously kept 
concealed from me when we were dwelling beneath 
the same roof——” 

“For God's sake detain us not, young woman,” 
interrupted Lord Holderness, in a hasty and im- 
perious whisper, as the liveried footman opened the 
front-door: and pushing Fernanda gently forward, 
the nobleman followed her into the hall. 

Another moment—and the door was banged in 
Caroline's face. 

But the instant thar Lord and Lady Holderness 
were alone together in the parlour, they exchanged 
uneasy and troubled looks: then, as Fernands 
tossed off her bonnet and threw aside her shaw] 
she said, ‘I do not like this meeting with that girl!’ 

“Nor I,” returned the nobleman, in a voice of 
nervous excitement. “Something akin to pre- 
science of evil has struck me——” 

“ And yet I do not see of what we have to be 
afraid,” interrupted Fernanda, whose natural 
courage speedily came back to her aid. “It ig 
impossible that this girl can have ubtained any 
clue-——” 

“Who knows? whe knows?” cried Lord Hol- 
derness, with increased trepidation alike of voice 
and manner. “ Ah! Fernanda, conscience randers 
ug the most despicable of oowards——” 

“Say rather that conscience renders you © 
coward,” exclaimed Fernanda, her scarlet lips 
wreathing with a contemptuous expression, and 
her violet eyes flashing a lovk of ineffable soorn 
upon her huaband. “For my part,” she continued, 
iu that haughty tone of proud defiance which she 
was 80 frequently wont to.adopt, “1 acknowledge 
not the power of conscience.” 

“ How often, Fernanda—oh! how often,” oried 
Lord Holderness, trembling visibly, “ musi I im- 
piere you not to add blasphemy and impiety to the 
other crimes———” 

“ Which we have both committed—eh ?” observed 
that young patrician female who was strong-minded 
in her wickedness. “ But do not give way to idle 
terrors, Walter,” she added in a milder tone. “ At 
first I must confess that I was not particularly 
well pleased with an encounter that might dead to 
migchief and could not possibly do any good: but 
I have no doubt that Caroline Walters haa gome 
her ways and will not let us hear of her any more, 
Besides, what after all could she say against me ? 
That I was an inmate of Mrs. Lindloy’s estebliah- 
ment under particular clroumstances. But to sean-~ 
dalize me behind my back, would be to draw down 
suspicieus looks upon herself: and those suspicions 
looks would bpeedily penetrate the disguise im 
which she has olethed hemelf. No—no: trust me, 
Walter, that we have nothing to fear from thas 
young woman.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when « laud 
double knock at the front door resounded throngh 
the house; and in a few moments the footman 
appeared, ushering Caroline Walters (whim the do- 
mastic of conrse tovk for a young netel sfiicer) 
into the presence of Lord and Lady Holdernead. 

“What means this intrusion ?” demiaded Fer- 
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manda, haughtily and fiercely, the moment the foot- 
man had withdrawn: and her eyes shot forth light- 
hinge at Caroline. 

“Did we not pledge an eternal friendship at Mrs. 
Lindley’s?” was the exclamation of her to whom 
the peremptory query was addressed. 

“ But do you imagine me to be ignorant of the 
fact that you are charged with the murder of that 
woman?” cried Lady Holderness, now endeavour- 
ing to frighten and subdue Miks Walters by the as- 
sumption of a look of stern menace. 

“It may be so,” said Caroline, with a calmness 
that almost staggered Fernanda: “but I am inno- 
cent, nevertheless! Lady Holderness, I now know 
who you are— I know also that this is your hus- 
band: and if I have made any unpleasant allusion 
before him, it is your ladyship who has provoked it. 
Had you treated me with only ordinary kindness 
when I met your ladyship ere now at the door of 
your mansion, I should have been gratificd—and 
not for asingle instant should J have thought of ob- 
trading myself farther upon your notice. A kind 
word, in recognition of former friendship, would have 
warmed my heart towards you: but your ladyship 
treated me with contumely—with insult ;—and my 
wounded pride prompted me to resent this un- 
gracious demeanour on your part.” 

“And would you have me apologise for what I 
have done?” demanded the patrician lady, in a 
tone of haughty defiance—though in her breast a 
certain mispiving, almost amounting to a positive 
uneasiness, had risen up while Caroline was speak- 
ing. 

“Apology!” ejaculated Miss Walters, with a 
contempt as bitter as any irony that Fernanda was 
capable of using. “No apology from your aristo- 
cratic lips to my plebeian self would be sincere— 
and therefore I should reject it with scorn. But 
listen to me for a few moments. Not a quarter of 
an hour has elapsed since the door of your rnansion 
was closed in my face. All the blood boiled in 
my veins: my soul was fired with resentment. 
Away I sped to the nearest shop: and there, while 
purchasing some trifle, I asked who lived at such- 
and-soch a number in Cavendish Square. The 
shopkeeper was garrulous--and I learnt in a few 
minutes twenty times more than I could have pos- 
sibly expected to glean in so short a space con- 
cerning you.” 

“And what have you thus Icarnt!” demanded 
Lady Holderness, still maintaining a tone and 
manner of cool defiance—while her husband walked 
towards the window and back again to the farther 
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“Is that all?” inquired the patrician lady, fixing 
her eyes intently upon the countenance of the dis- 
guised female. : 

“ Not quite,” responded the latter. ‘“ Some time 
ago it was whispered that the Honourablé Arthur 
Eaton, Lord Marchmont’s son, and Miss Fernanda 
Aylmer were engaged to be married—but the 
match was broken off—Mr, Eaton became a prey 
to what was deemed an incurable malady—and 
Miss Aylmer was reported to have yone upon the 
continent. But Miss Aylmer did noé visit a foreign 
clime,” proceeded Caroline, with emphasis: “on 
the contrary, she retired to an establishment of 
mingled mystery and horror in Fore Street, Lam. 
beth, where I formed her acquaintance. Ah! and 
she told me many, many things which were incom. 
prehensible then,—many, many things relative to 
her vengeance, which was progressing with a cer-« 
tainty as terrible as its nature and its origin were 
alike unsuspected by its victim! But now, lady— 
now,” exclaimed Caroline Walters, “I am erabled 
to understand all that was incomprehensibie then ! 
Having learnt who you are, and recalling to 
memory everything you told me at the midwife’s 
house, [ cannot possibly experience any difficulty 
in reading your history. It is clear to my mind as 
the noon-day sun is bright to the eye. Arthur 
Eaton sedueed you—and he therefore was the vic- 
tim of your vengeance. He was perishing by « 
slow and mysterious malady that defied all the 
wisdom of the physician—all the skill uf the sur- 
geon. Zhat was the dark and deadly nature of 
your revenge! But he suddenly gets better—the 
spell is lifted from his existence—and in a short 
time he recovers altogether. Ah! lady, that was 
because you failed, for some reason or another, to 
carry out your vengeance to a full consumination f 
But, behold! the invisible hand of an unrelenting 
and remorseless persecution still follows him: he 
recovers from that malady which appeared to be 
hurrying him to the grave—and he is plunged into 
Newgate for a crime which he was incapable of 
committing.” 

“ Who says that ?—who dares to prejudge 

And Fernanda stopped short in the exclama- 
tion which mingled anger and excitement was 
wringing from her lips. 

“Who says so?” cried Miss Walters, with a 
stern and implucable expression of countenance. 
“Tsayit! Oh! I am quick—marvellously quick 
in penetrating into the deepest mysteries, the mo- 
ment that I obtain a key to the decyphering of 
them! And what is more, proud lady,” added Ca- 
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extremity of the room, with an agitation and a | roline, with s withering bitterness of accent, “ i 
nervousness that he could not conceal. “ What | know that you are capable of anything and every- 
have you learnt, ] ask?” repeated Fernanda, with | thing!” 


the affected indifference of a conscious security, 
but really for the purpose of ascertaining how 
much Caroline knew, end whether she suspected 
anything more than what she had gleaned in the 
neighbourhood. 

“I will answer your ludyship’s question,” re- 
turned Miss Walters. “From the communicative 
shopkeeper I wie that Lord and Lady Holder- 
ness dwelt in iis house—that Lord Holderness 
has two daughters, the Honourable Cla- 
vendon, who do not live with him—and that Lady 
Holderness was the Honoarable Miss Fernanda 
Aylmer, niece of the Earl and Countess of Des- 
borough.” « 
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“What mean you?” asked Fernanda, her pre- 
sence of mind rapidly failing her, and yielding to 
egitation of emotions and confusion of manner. 

“] mean, lady,” continued Caroline Walters, in a 
tone that was solemn and sombre to a degres, so 
that Fernanda remained with the upheaved bosom 
of breathless suspense, and Lord Holderness stood 
still, motionless as a statue, and with every linea- 
ment of his pale countenance indicating a profound 
terror mingled witha poignant curiosity,—“ I mean,’ 
repeated the young woman whose ominous locks 
aud voise had thus powerfully enthralled the st- 
tention of her patrician Jiatenera,--“I megn that 
some months agé—on a night of storm and of 
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tempest aye, a fearful night, and just fitted for 
the tou! deed which rendered it more truly horzible 
than the profound darkness and the warring ele- 
ments themaclves could make 1t,—on that mgt, I 
Say, a window was opened at the bach of a louse 
overlooking the Thames—and a new born child 
was flung forth from the chamber where its mother 
lay,—yes, flung forth hy the murderous hand of 
the midwife—to be engulfed in the rapid, dark, 
and turbid waters that rolled below !’ 

“* Hush—speak not so loud!” murmured Lord 
Holderness, horrified at tlus tale which he now 
heard for the first time, but which he had no dif- 
ficulty in associating with his wife 

“ Caroline, wherefore all these particulars?” de- 
manded Fernanda, repressing, a3 well as she was 
able, the cold shudder that she felt creepwe over 
her form at this re-awakening of all the terrible 

connected with tuat night of horror, 
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# Bosides, it18 all mere assertion on your part? 
she exclaimed, in a bolde: and haughtier tone. 

“ Assertion!” echoed Miss Walters, bitterly: 
“what! when the pl untive shriek of that murdered 
babe—your babe, lady—still rmgs in my ears—aye, 
and vibiates unceasingly 11 my brain't Oh, wy 
God, 1t appeared to me then—it appeais to me 
now —as 1f I were an accomplice in the tremendous 
tiayedy of that foul night' Because I heard the 
taut seream of the innocent as it fell from the 
cascment into the swollen river; because I khew 
that it was the child of thé patrician young lady 
who tenanted the next room to mime,—becaugse 1 
had no doubt that Mys Lindley herself was the 
murde1ess,—and because I subscquently gleaned 
fiom your lips enough to convince me that you 
were in the full possession of consciousness when 
you gave birth to that child, and therefore that you 
were cognizant of the duom to which the acoursed 
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aid harridan devoted it,—it was on account of all 
these circumstances, I say, that I felt as if I my- 
self became an accessory and @ co-partner in the 
appalling crime, inasmuch as I held my peace and 
gave no warning to justice of ita perpetration !” 
“Fernanda, Fernanda,” whispered Lord Holder- 


ness in a hollow voice, as he drew his wife forcibly, 


aside for a moment: “ what are we to do with this 
young woman ?—what does she require? Let us 
get rid of her, for heaven’s aake !” 

‘Yes, yes,” responded Lady Holderness, speak- 
ing hurriedly and apart to her husband: “but we 
must not appear to be afraid of her :’—then, turn- 
ing towards the disguised female, she said in a more 
conciliatory tone than any she had yet adopted, 
“Caroline, you are heaping together a number of 
accusations, inferences, and suppositions, in order 
to vent your spite upon me—simply because I did 
not receive you with open arms the instant that 
you accosted me ere now. But let us abandon that 
style of discourse, Accusation can be met by 
recrimination ;—and, even if all we may bring for- 
ward on either side be strictly true, no beneficial 
result will arise to cither of us. For you dare not 
proclaim to the world anything you know or fancy 
you know concerning me: and for my part, I have 
not the least inclination to call in a conatable, and 
tell him that Caroline Walters is in my house, dis- 
guised in a naval uniform and an exquisite pair of 
whiskers,” 

“Ah! you adopt a bantering tone with me!” 
exclaimed Caroline, her wrath being piqued anew 
by the slight yet perceptible accent of irony which 
marked the concluding words of Fernanda’s speech, 
and also curled her lip gently as she uttered 
them. 

“ You are determined to quarrel with me, Caro- 
line,” said Lady Holderness, now condescending to 
amile with a partial degree of affability. “But this 
is too absurd! What possible benefit will aserue 
to either of ua by charges and counter-chatges of 
@ disagreeable nature. Tellme how I can serve 
you. Do you require méney—advice——” 

“ Neither,” mterrupted Caroline in a peremptory 
manner. ‘ But I am glad that we have met—Le- 
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from the patrician lady, had not a sudden moaning 
and sobbing met her ears and caused her to turn 
her head. Then she beheld Lord Holderness con- 
valsed with overpowering emotions—rocking to 
and fro on the sofa where he had flung himself-—— 
and covering his face with his hands. 

‘What does your ladyship require of me? and 
why do you detain me?” demanded Caroline. 

“ Let us be friends—dear friends once again— 
a3 we were at the midwite's,” said Fernanda, still 
itt that altered and agitated voice, and with a 
manner go troubled that she no longer attempted 
the vain task of concealing it. 

“Lady, your proposal has come too late,” re- 
sponded Caroline, with a siniater and gloomy 
solemnity. “Your patrician arrogance sought to 
trample me under foot-— your aristocratic pre 
sumption endeavoured to crush me beneath ita 
heel. Bat the worm—aye, the humble worm—has 
turned, and has already frightened you! Beware 
lest it change into a serpent and sting you to the 
quick |” 

Fernanda fell back in dismay at the terrible 
threat which was thus proclaimed, and at the flash- 
Sage / : ph which ac- 
companied the menace;—and Caroline Walters, 
availing herself of that opportunity, rushed from 
the room and guitted the house. 

Well and truly indeed had she declayed that the 
occurrences of the hast hour had turoed her thoughts 
into an entirely new eaannel—or rather, had opened 
to them an avenue along which they might travel 
with some degree of certainty and clearness rela- 
tive to the course which they were thus taking. 
She had suddenly been led to contemplate many 
things in a new light: it appeared to her as if she 
had all in an instant and most unexpectedly 
emerged from a dense fog in which she had hither- 
to been walking ;—and the result was that sbe had 
become inspired with a hope that changed the en- 
tire aspect of her destiny. 

She longed to be alone in aume toom where she 
could sit down and ponder upon all these matters , 

-aud so impatient was she to carry her new 
thoughts into gome solitude where she might open 


cause my ideas have all on a sudden been turned | this suddenly-found budget of ideas and weigh 


into a thoroughly new channel, respecting certain 
events that until withm this honr have seemed 
buried in the most profound and impenetrable 
mystery.” 

“ And those events?” said Fernanda inquiringly: 
but despite of all her efforts to maintain a dignified 
composure, the strong woman was shaken from 
bead: to foot by cruel alarm and apprehension,— 
aye, and not only from head to foot—but to the 
oe recesses of her haughty and impious 
soul. 

‘“‘ Those events!” echoed Caroline, in a voice of 
cruel triumph. “Oh! it is not necessary to par- 
ficuiariae them, lady—unleas it be to observe that 
as surely and certainly as I am innocent of the 
death of Mrs. Lindley the midwife, so is Arthar 
con guiltless of the murder of William Dad- 
ey!” 

And haviog thus spoken, Caroline Walters war 
hastening from the room, When Fernanda sprang 
forward ond «cught her violently by the arm, 
~ "g in a deep and strangshy altered ‘voice, 

--~ Must not part yet, young woman—nor in 

manner,” 


Bat Caroline would have broken forcibly awsy 
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them one by one without hindrance and fiee from 
observation, that she could not wait to search for 
a lodging She accordingly retraced her steps to 


| the coffee-house already mentioned; and on enter- 


t 


| 


t 


| 
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ing the public room, she found it well nigh filled 
with customers who were engaged in discussing 
the particulars of Mrs. Brace’s examination at 
Bow Street. 

Caroline paused for a few minutes to listen to 
the details which the topic thus evolved; and she 
thence learnt that Harriet the lady’s-maid had ap- 
peared as a witness and was included in the com- 
mittal to Newgate. Something was also said about 
the anonymous letter: but the information which 
those present in the coffee room had obtained on 
this head, was too vague and slight to furnish any 
accurate notion of what had really taken place at 
Bow Street in connexion therewith. 

Ignorant, therefore, that her missive to the ma- 
giatrate had given rise to any proceedings calcu- 
lated to menace her own personal safety, on 
the centrary, gloating over the evident adcosm of 
the means which she had adopted to rain Mra. 
Brace and send her to the scaffold, —— Carolina 
Walters quitted the coffee-room and repaired to 
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the chamber which she had occupied on thé pre- 
vious night. 

“That's a smart young fellow,” observed one of 
the customers of the houso, addresbinug the remark 
to the knot of persons with whom he was discomrs- 
ing. 

“Who do you mean—the boy in the middy’s 
uniform ?” exclaimed another of the group. “Well 
—tor my part, ll be hanged if I don’t think it’s a 
girl in disguise. There's something peculiar in 
the gait and walk——” 


* Girl in diszuise !” ejaculated Crawley, the Bow , 


Street Officer, who happened to enter the coffee- 
house at this moment. “Who was speaking of a 
girl in disguise ?” 

“Do you want such a peron, old fellow ?” asked 
the previous speaker, to whoin the constable was 
well hnown. 

“T want a certain young woman—and she’s very 
likely to be in disguise,” was the response. “ The 
fact is, I’ve just got Mrs. Brace’s affair over—she’s 
off to Newgate—and now I’m on the look out for 
another female——” 

“Ah! this is quite a girl, I should say—unless 
it’s really a boy after all,” said the previous 
speaker; and every one present laughed at the 
coarse jest. 

“Come, describe your hery, or heroine, as the 
case may be,” observed Mr. Crawley, as he drew 
forth a paper from In» pocket. “ Ilere’s the de- 
scription of the girl that I want.” 

“Well,” contunted the previons speaker, “1 
should say that the young person of whom Vm 
talking, must be about one or two aud twenty, if 
of the male sex and having real whiskers: but 
not more than seventeen or so, if of the female 
sex and having false whiskers.” 

“ Age sixteen and a half,” observed Mr, Craw- 
Jey, referring to the paper which he held in his 
hand. “Short in stature-—well made —rather 
slight—brunette complexion—very fine dark eyes 
—asplendid teeth—rich red lips——” 

“By jingo! it is the very same!” cried several 
voices. “But who is she? What has she done? 
Poor thing !—who’d have thought it ?” 

The constable waited not, however, to respond 
to these questions or pay any regard to the ejacu- 
Jations of wonder and curiosity that arose from the 
assembled frequenters of the coffee-house: but 
proceeding straight up to the bar, he inquired 
which was the chainber of the young person 
alluded to in the preceding conversation. The 
bar-maid had overheard everything that had been 
naid, and therefore had no difficulty in answerme 
the query thus put;—and in less than a minute 
the constable entered the room to which Caroline 
Walters had so recently repaired. 

She instantaneously saw that she was discovered. 
The appearance of the man denoted his calling— 
and the unfortune girl could not do otherwise than 
divine the object of this visit. For a few moments 
sho trembled—turned very pale--and looked cun- 
fused: but recovering her presence of mind, she 
boldly demanded his business. This was at once 
explained, preciscly as she had foreseen: and 
Caroline affected to laugh at the idea that she was 
other than what she seemed—namely, a veritable 
midshipman. But Mr, Crawley was confident that 
he had made no mistake in the matter: and he 

Ansisted that she should proceed with him to Bow 
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Street. Cnroline was forced to comply; and us 
she passed through the cuffee-room in the custody 
of the officer, the ardent curiosity of which she 
found herself the object, brought a burning blush 
to her cheeks. That crimson glow and the down- 
cast look which accompanied it, confirmed the 
suspicion already entertained with regard to hor 
real sex ;—and on arriving at the police-office, she 
was fain to confess the truth in order to avoid the 
ignominy of being stripped by the searchers. 

She was then placed at the bar—identified as 
Caroline Walters—and, after a brief examination, 
committed to Newgate to take her trial for the 
murder of Mrs. Lindley, the mid-wife. 
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CHAPTER CCXIL. 
ALFRED. 


WE rust now return to Mr. Rigdeu’s offices in 
Featherstone Buildings. 

After Caroline Walters had taken her departure, 
the youth Alfred seized an opportunity to write 
the following words upon a slip of paper:—“ AZ 
last I have guceceded! You may expect me 
to-night.” Then, still unobserved by the head 
clerk who sate tacing him at the huge double desk 
in the front office, the boy folded up the paper ia 
the form ot a note—wafered and addressed it. A 
few minutes afterwards he found a pretext for 
slipping out; and hastening to the nearest two- 
penny post, he dropped his letter into the box. 
He then returned to the office—resumed his place 
at the desk—and continued the work upon which 
he was engaged. 

Meantime Mr. Rigden, ensconced in the arm. 
chair at his own desk in the inner office, was once 
more deeply engrossed in the study of the various 
deeds which lay spread out before him: until he 
was presently aroused, by the entrance of his noble 
client, the Earl of Monigomery. 

“Ah! I am glad your lordship has come,” ex- 
claimed the solicitor, taking a pinch of snuff with 
his usual precaution, so as not to permit the 
slightest grain to fall upon his shirt-frill. “1 was 
most anxious to see your lordship———” 

“Has anything farther transpired?” demanded 
the Earl, with an accent and a manner thut 
appeared to indicate a feverish impaticuce, 

“Nothing particular, ny lord,” returned Mr. 
Rigden, with his usual sententious coldness. “ Bat 
your lordship is aware how awkwardly T am 
situated in respect to your brother, the Lord 
Raymond Montgomery; and as matters are now 
coming to a crisis; I wish to know whether your 
lordship or 1 shall undertake a journey into War- 
wickshire to represent to Lord Raymond thé 
absolute necessity of his paying some little atten- 
tion to the important suit so soon to be dicidad. 
{ presume your lordship has received no gom- 
munication from him?” 

“ None whatever,” replied the Earl, gloamily. 

“Tt js now nearly two months, my lord,” con. 
tinued Rigden, “since the Master in Chancery 
was prepared to deliver his reports in the several 
matters of ‘Montgomery versus Bellonden, ‘Ray- 
mond Montgomery versus Bellenden,’ apd ‘Aylmer 
versus Bellenden.’ But inasmach as we did not 
then succeed in persuading*lerd Raymond to 
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come up to London and attend to the business— 
indeed, as the letters which we addressed to him 
remained altogether unanswered—TI was compelled 
to put in certain affidavits, as your lordship is 
aware, in order to effect the postponement of the 
ease.” 

* And the postponement was granted for two 
months—was it not?” said the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, inquiringly. 

“Yes, my lord—until the end of May,” was the 
response. 

“And that will be in five more days,” observed 
the Earl, ina musing tone. “ Well, you had better 
send off your head clerk into Warwickshire with- 
out delay; and if he don't find my brother at 
Malden Farm, I am sure I do not know where he 
is to search after him.” 

“And yet it is of the utmost consequence to 
him, my lord,” said Rigden, “that he should be 
found. You must remember that singular clause 
in your ancestor’s will, under which Lord Ray- 
mond ¢laims the Wawickshire estates? If he do 
not comply with the conditions of that clause on 
or before the day on which he shall attain his 
twenty-»econd year, then does he forfeit all his 
right and title to those estates. Now, according 
to his baptismal certificate, he will be twenty-two 
on the 30th of May; and on the 3lst the Master 
in Chancery will deliver his Report. Should that 
Report be unfavourable to Lord Raymond’s claims 
altogether, it will of course matter little or nothing 
whether he has complied with the testamentary 
conditions, or not: but if the Report should be 
favourable—and I do not possibly see how it can 
be otherwise—then will it only remain for me to 
show the Lord Chanccllor that the testamentary 
conditions aforesaid have been complied with.” 

“And if they have not?” said Lord Mont- 
gomery, with a subdued nervousness. 

“Why, your lordship knows as well as I do,” 
‘exclaimed Mr. Rigden, “that in the case you have 
mentioned, two thirds of the Warwickshire estates 
would go to Miss Aylmer—or rather Lady Hol- 
derness—and one third to you,—that is to say, 
always supposing that we gain our suit against 
the Marchioness of Bellenden.” 

* And of that you have little doubt ?” said Lord 
Montgomery, inquiringly. 

“The addditional evidence which you procured 
about three months ago—when your lordship went 
into Warwickshire, for the purpose, you know,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Yos, yes,” exclaimed the Earl, with something 
like petulance in his tone and manner. ‘I remem- 
ber what you mean.” 

“Well, my lord,” continucd Rigden, surprised at 
the nobleman’s irritable impetuosity, “the light 
which you were enabled to throw upon the case, on 
your return to London, and the subsequent inves- 
tigations which we caused to be made down in the 
country, have all prodaced a visible effect upon the 
Master's mind and seem to have given a new com- 
plexion to the whole matter. Frankly speaking, 
then, I am sure we shall beat Lady Bellenden as 
completely and tioroughly as ever a suitor in 
Chancery was vanquished yet.” ; 

“What! beat her on every point?” cried the 
Ear}, joyfully. 

“Yes, my lord,” answered Rigdon: “and now I 
ain prociaimiug a ppsitive opivion for the fitst time. 
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Indeed, it is not my habit to commit myseif to my 
clients by means of pledges and promises. But if 
1 do not beat the Marchioness in respect to your 
claims—in respect also to Lord Raymond's claims 
—and lastly, in respect to the claims of Lady Hol- 
derness,—then. will I consent to be denounced ass 
fool and branded as a liar.” 

“Lam charmed to hear you speak thus confi- 
dently, my dear Rigden,” said the Earl: and now 
his features brightened up, and a gloomy cloud 
which hung over them when he first entered the 
dawyer’s office, disappeared altogether. “But you 
will not fail to send off for ny brother Raymond?” 

“ I will despatch my head clerk this very after- 
noon, my lord,” returned the man of business, 
“He shall start iu an hour, and travel post haste 
to Malden Farm. If he does not find Lord Ray- 
mound there, he will doubtless obtain some tidings 
concerning him. At all events, we will do our 
best ;—and if the young nobleman is so indifferent 
to his own interests, as to have gone away and left 
no clue to his whereabouts, at a time when such an 
important case is pending,—why, he deserves to 
lose everything—that’s all I can say about it. But 
still, as the solicitor in this suit, it is my duty to 
leave no stone unturned in the endeavour to find 
him out—and that duty shall be performed.” 

“To be sure—certainly,” exclaimed Lord Mont- 
gomery. “I will write a letter to my brother; and 
your clerk can take it with him.” 

The Earl accordingly sate down and penned a 
long epistle to Lord Raymond, whom he urged to 
come up to London without delay. He hkewise 
besought him to forbear in future from treating 
his relatives with such cruel indifference as he 
had lately exhibited towards them,—reminding him 
that more than three months had now elapsed 
since any tidings had been received from him. 
The Earl stated that their mother, the Dowager- 
Countess of Montgomery, was especially hurt at 
the long and obstinate silence which Raymond had 
thus preserved: and he concluded by imploring 
his brother to exert his moral courage and rise 
superior to the disappvintment which he had 
experienced in respect to their cousin Fernanda. 

“ There!—will that do?” exclaimed the Earl, 
throwing the letter across the desk to Mr. Kigden, 

“ Excellently well, my lord,” replied the attor- 
ney, who hastily cast his eyes over the contents, 
“J really had begun to think that your lordship 
was secretly desirous for your brother to remain 
absent and leave the testamentary conditions 
unfinlfilled, in order that his heritage might lapse 
to Lady Holderness and yourself. But now I per- 
ceive that | wronged your lordship by the sus- 
picion——” 

“You could scarcely deem me guilty of such un- 
kindness, Rigden!” interrupted the Earl, starting 
from his seat and turning red as a peony ; then, with 
as rapid a transition becoming ghastly pale, he 
added, in a voice which he vainly essayed to rendor 
steady and composed, “ Besides, would it not bo a 
palpable folly on my part to prefer my cousin to 
my brother, even if I had any power to influence 
the results at all?” 

“ Well—I should think so, truly,” observed Rig- 
den: “it would bea palpable folly indeed, But if 
I gave your lordship offence by hinting at the 
suspicions which had been gathering in my mind, 
Lhumbly beseech your lordship's pardon.” 
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“Oh! it is granted, Rigden—it is granted,” cried 
the Earl, now recovering his equanimity. “ You 
will let your clerk become the bearer of this letter, 
then?’ he observed, so soon as he had folded, 
sealed, and addressed the missive. 

The attorney responded in the affirmative: and 
Lord Montgomery took his departure. 

“There is something strange—something un- 
accountable, about my noble client,” muttered Mr. 
Rigden to himself: “and despite of his indignant 
denial-——despite also of the letter which he has 
written—I still believe my suspicions to be well 
grounded. He has always been very intimate with 
his cousin Fernanda—too intimate I have some- 
times thought. But be all that as it may, I eare 
not. His lordship is one of the best of my clients 
— and that is the principal point I have to regard.” 

With this comfortable conclusion, Mr. Rigden 
rang the bell. The head clerk was summoned into 
his presence and ordered to make immediate pre- 
parations for a journey into the midland counties, 
The attorney gave him the requisite instructions, 
letters, and money; and the official departed in a 
post-chaise for Warwickshire. 

Throughout the remainder of the day did Mr. 
Rigden continue to pore over the documents lying 
upon his desk; and as the business was now be- 
coming urgent, he stayed at the office long after 
five o'clock, The head clerk, as we have just de- 
scribed, was absent—and all the others, save 
Alfred, left the place at the usual hour. The youth 
however remained to shut up the office. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when Mr Rigden took 
his departure, thoroughly fagyed with his fatiguing 
day’s work. No sooner was his back turned, when 
Alfred rubbed his hands gleefully and appeared 
scarcely able to restrain his joy within moderate 
bounds. But having given vent to his exultation, 
he sate down again and waited a full half-hour ere 
he took any step in the execution of the project 
which he had in hand. ‘Phen, feeling assured Mr. 
Rigden was gone for good, and that there was no 
chance of hia return that night, the youth rose 
from his chair, muttering, “ Now is the time !” 

The lawyer invariably locked the door of his 
own private office ere he left, and as regularly took 
away the key with him. This Alfred of course 
well knew; and he was prepared to meet the diffi- 
culty. Taking a small skeleton key from his 
pocket, he speedily opened the door; and on enter- 
ing the private office, he found that all the parch- 
ments and papers of any consequence had been 
removed from the desk. For a moment he was 
ataggered with the fear that Rigden might have 
carried away the very identical documents which 
he (Alfred) now required: but a second thought 
reininded him that such a proceeding was alto- 
gether contrary to the lawyer’s habit. He ac- 
cordingly resolved to pick the locks of all the 
japanned cases ,in the office, until he should 
either find the deeds he wanted, or else ascertain 
that they were not there ;—and to work he went, 
aided by a few little implementa which he took 
from his pocket, 

There were altogether about twenty tin boxes in 


initials painted onthem. His search was speedily 
crowned with success; and the coveted documents 
fell into his hands! 

Yes—they were those which he required,—those 
which he had been instructed to procure,—those, 
indeed, to which he had heard Caroline Walters 
so especially allude in the morning ! 

And now, securing them about his person, the 
youth hastily quitted the offices, fastening only the 
outer door, and leaving the key in the Jock. Me 
then made the best of his way to Horslydown; and 
at about half-past ten o’clock, he reached that 


noted pandemonium—the Beygar’s Staff. : 


The welcome which Alfred received at the hands 
of Carrotty Poll and the Gallows’ Widow, was of 
the most cordial description. They literally hugged 
and kissed him in the exuberance of their joy; 
and Elizabeth Marks assuredly evinced a degree of 
excitement which was altogether unusual with her. 

“Well, this is the finest and most admirable 
stroke of policy that ever was executed !” she cried, 
as she glanced at the deeds which Alfred deposited 
upon the table. “Florimel will reward us muni- 
ficently !” 

“To be sure,” observed Carrotty Poll, as she 
produced a bottle of wine upon the strength of the 
hoped-for recompense. “ Now, take a glass, Alfred 
—and then tell us how you managed it.” 

“I suppose you received my note, old gal?” said 
the youth, whose meekness of manner and humility 
of tone had apparently been left behind him at the 
lawyer’s office, for the atmosphere of which they 
had been so successfully assumed, 

“ Yes-—we got the letter, Alf,” replied Poll; “and 
overjoyed we were. Only we had our misgivings, lest 
you should fail at the very last—or be detected-———” 

“ What a cursed spoouey you must take me for,” 
exclaimed the youth, flinging one arm round Car- 
rotty Poll’s neck, and the other round the Gallows’ 
Widow's. “ No—no: I played my cards better than 
that, I can tell you. Old Rigden is as cunning a» 
a fox—and I fancied that he looked queer at me 
once or twice during the day. But never before 
had he entertained the least suspicion that I wasn’t 
all right—even if he did up to the very last mo- 
ment.” 

“And how came you to discover the decds to- 
day ?” demanded Poll. 

“Oh! a young fellow came —a midshipman- 
looking chap—to see the guv’ner,” replied Alfred; 
“and I happened to go into the inner office with a 
message, just at the moment that the visitor said, 
‘I see that you have got the Florimel documents all be- 
fore you’ So then 1 ascertained for the first time 
that the papers were there; and I-do believe that 
the young middy noticed the satisfaction which I 
felt burning as it were upon my face. Having once 
made sure of the grand point which 1 had been 
endeavouring to arrive at from the very first mo. 
ment I entered Rigden’s service, I knew that the 
rest was plain-sailing. So I seized an opportunity 
to write you off a note; and, in a word, 1 have ful. 

filled my mission.” 

“ Ah! gee what itis to have nice-mannered and 
well educated young gents like you enlisted in our 


the room, some of them bearing the names of | service,” said Carrotty Poll. “If you'd never run 


clients, othors having no names upon them at all, 
That of Montgomery did not appear upon any one ; 
---and therefore the youth commenced with the eases 


away from school and fallen in with the Kinchin- 
Grand, you wouldn’t have performed this glorious 
feat, you see—and you certainly woeldn’t have 


which had nothing in the form of nomenclature or! earned the twenty guineas I promised you.” 
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“And which you may nuw pay me, Poll,” ex- 
claimed the youth: “for I mean to have a regular 
lark along with the Kinchin-Grand until it is all 
gone—and then you must find me something else 
to do.” 

“To be sure.” returned the Big Beggarman’s 
daughter. “But you must remain very quict for a 
few days, Alf, for fear Rigden should raise the hue 
and cry and advertise the job. You shall however 
have your money at once—because fair play is fair 
ply.” 

“Ah! that's true enough,’ observed the young 
spark, as lie consigned to his pocket the twenty 
guineas which Carrotty Poll forthwith counted 
down upon the table. 

“And now Jet us Jock up these deeds for to- 
night,’ said the Gallows’ Widow: “and to-morrow 
morning early we'll call at Lord Florimel’s and sce 
if he has come back to town. If not, well post 
dawn to Dover andsece him there.” 
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CHAPTER CCOXIL 
THE RECONCILIATION. 


Once more do we find the sisters Octavia and 
Pauline reunited. In pursuance of the hint which 
she had received from the Kinchin-Grand, relative 
to the mode of effecting Octavia’s liberation trom 
the madhouse, Pauline had proceeded thither and 
demanded an interview with Dr. Burton, the pro- 
prietor of the asylum. ‘To this individual the cou- 
rageous and intrepid young Jady had declared her 
resolution of at once applymyg to a magistrate 
unless her sister was released without a moment's 
delay; and the doctur, trembling at the prospect 
of exposure, and perceiving that Pauline was 
aware of the foul conspiracy of which Octavia was 
the victim, not ouly hastened to submit to her de- 
mand, but besought her in the most grovelling 
terms to pardon hin: for the share he had taken in 
the matter. Pauline was too much delighted at 
the restoration of her sister to freedom, nut to deal 
mercifully with the supplant doctor; and more- 
over, it was altogether f reigu to her wishes to 
adopt any measure that was calculated to give 
publicity to Octavia's disgzrace. 

The sisters, then, were reunited ster a cruel 
separation of a month and upwards; and the tran- 
quillity of afew days’ enjoy ment of home, together 
with the affectionate ministrations and tendor 
endearments lavished upon her by Pauline, #yain 
worked a striking and manifest improvement in 
the mental condition of Octavia. Still, however, 
did her countenance wear an expression of settled 
melancholy; and still was there an occasional 
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conjured up relative tu the blooming of fund hupes 
to-day and their withering to-morrow ;—while the 
younger sister was thinking of Lord Florimel aud 
marvelling uneasily why he had not answered the 
letter which she had written to him a few dayg 
previously to Dover. 

Suddenly the gate of the little garden in front of 
the honse creaked upon its hinges; and the Jovk 
which Pauline flung forth, encountered the glance 
of Lord Florime]. Rapture, hope, and suspense 
were depicted upon his features: but the colour 
instantaneously fled from the cheeks of Pauline 
and a sensation of dizziness caine over her—for 
now that the inoment so anxiously expected had 
wrrived and they were about to meet again, she 
knew not how to receive him. The whole details 
of the masquerade scene came back, vivid in 
colouring and poignant in effect, to her yaemory : 
she still believed in his perfidy—-and yet she felt 
that she must yield him her forgiveness! 

The double knock at the dvuor resuunded through 
the house: and Octavia started nervously, 

“Oh! if that were the Prince, come to implore 
my pardon!” she exclaimed, trembling all over 
with the fever of excitement. 

“No—my dearest sister —that will never happen 
—and you are wrong to indulge the hope, poor 
girl!” said Panline. “ But if it were ——” 

“Then J would forgive him!” ejaculated Octa- 
via, with impassioned accent. 

It appeared as if an angel’s voicc had suddenly 
answered, by means of Octavia’. hps, the question 
which Pauline was mooting in the recessss of her 
own heart with regard to Florimel; and the 
thought flashed to her mind in w nioment, that if 
her sister who was so deeply injured would furgive 
the author of her wrongs, it was assuredly incum- 
bent upon herself to pardon the comparatively 
venial offences of which Florimel had been gulltv 
towards her. 

With the specd of lightning did this reflection 
traverse her imagination; - and the next moment 
the handsome and graceful Gabriel burat into the 
room. The impulse which urged Pauline at the 
instant was entirely in his favour: the frank and 
ingenuous remark of Octavia had dispelled all 
hesitation on the side of the young majden—and 
the Juvers precipituted themselves inte cach other's 
arins, 

© Dearest, dearest Pauline!” excluimed Flori- 
inel: “at length we meet again [” 

“And the past is forgotten, Gabriel,” murmured 
the young lady, ag she gave back the joyous and 
enraptured kisses which the nobleman imprinted 
upon her lips, her cheeks, and her brow, 

Octavia clasped her hands together fervently, 
and the tears ran down her cheeks; bat it was 
thioush joy—through emotions of gladness at the 


vacancy in her looks, as if her memory failed her , spectacle of her sister’s happiness,—and this was 
at intervals or grew cloudy and bewildered as she | the first real gleam of sunshine that bad dawned 


svught to fix her ideas upon some special point. 


{ upon the soul of the unfortunate young Jady since 


It was about noon—vun the day following tho | the dreadful day on which the full measure of the 
occurrences related iu the four preceding chapters | Prince’s perfidy became known to her, 


—and the sisters were seated in their handsumely- 
furnished parlou. Ovtavia was‘half reclini gy npon 
the sofa—Pauline ovcupied a chair near 
dow, and was working. The former was gazing 


When the firat ebullition of feeling on the part 
of Florimel and Pauline wag over, the nobleman 


e win- | paid his respects to Octavia, whem he treated with 


the affectionate interest and kind sympathy which 


intently upou a sprig of lilae which she held in her’) a brother would devote to a cherished but afiiicted 


fair hand, and was weaving with hersomewha¥ con- 
fused thoughts the essociations which the @uwer 
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sinter: then, seating himself by the aide of Pauline, 
he took her bund--pressed it to bis lips ~and 
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gazed long and tenderly upon her charming cuun- 
tenance. 

“Qh! my beloved,” he whispered at length in 
her ear, “there have been sad and dreadful :nis- 
understandings between us: but let them be all 
cleared up now, and then forgotten for ever. 
They told me that you were married—that the 
account of your wedding was ia the news- 
paper——” 

“Who could possibly have deceived you thus, 
Gabricl?” inquired Pauline, amazed at the an- 
neunce.nent thus nade her. 

“A person who was interested in deluding and 
persecuting ine, ny angel,” answered the young 
nobleman: and as he still gazed on the lovely 
features of Pauline, he wondered how he could 
ever have been mad, base, and besotted cnough 
to have dreamt of sacrificing the amiable virgin 
for the unknown woman of gallantry and pleasure. 
“But tell me, my charmer —tell me, my adored 
one—wherefore you so suddenly broke off every- 
thing between us?” 

“Dues not your own conscience answer the 
question, Gabriel?” said Pauline, in a low tone 
of upbraiding, while her countenance suddeuly 
became serious and mournful. “ Ah! I have con- 
sented to forgive you this once—for the last time: 
— but do not affect ignorance, instcad of manifest- 
ing contrition !” 

“Pauline,” replied the young nobleman, with 
the impassioned accents and fervid manner of 
unmistakable sincerity, “your words are but a 
continuation of that dreadful enigma which has so 
much perplexed me and almost driven me to de- 
spair. If I have erred since that day on which you 
wrote to tell ine that everything was at an end 
between us, my offence must be looked upon with 
a compassionate consideratiun, because your own 
inexplicable conduct was but too well calculated to 
plunge me into any excesses that might divert ny 
mind from pondering on its blasted hopes aud its 
stricken affections, But uutil that Ictter caine, 
I take God to witness that 1 was true and faithful 
in word and dewd unto you——” 

“O Gabriel! add not this perjury to your other 
offences,” exclaimed Pauline, emphatically: “or 
1 shall withdraw my promise of pardou—LI shall 
refuse all reconciliation |” 

“Then, in the name of God! explain yourself,” 
cried Ylorimel, with a vehemence equally impas- 
sioned,—“in order that 1 may enter upon ny jus~ 
tification! You cannot, at least, refuse me that 
demand?’ ; 

“QO ord will suffice, Gabriel,” said Pauline, in 
a tone profoundly mournful: then, in @ searecly 
audible whisper, she added, “I fancied that you 
could not have been at aloss to cunjecture who 
the Flower Girl was at the Masquerade.” 

“By heaven! this enigma is intolerable—this 
mystery is more than Lcan endure!’ exclaimed the 
young nobleman, completely bewildered. “AhtI 
recollect,” he cried, as a sudden reminiscence struck 
him: “I was invited to a masquerade at Covent 
Garden theatre—but I take God to witness that I 
did not go |” - 

“ Then has there been some foul treachery plaved 
upon me!” aaid Pauline, staggered and cun- 
tounded by the air of sincerity and the tone of con- 
fidence with which her lover’s denial was given. 
“And, to speak candidly,” she continued, in a 
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musing tone, “I was struck thern—at the time—by 

the circumstance that the masque in the blue do- 

mino with the braiding and the star, was taller than 
you-——” 

“A blue domino—braiding—and star!” ejacu- 
lated Florime!, now more bewildered and mystified 
than ever. “Yes—I know of such a domino —it 
was sent to me—but I commanded my page to 
destroy it! Oh! I begin to seo through all this 
hideous misunderstanding,’ he cried, suddenly 
struck by the conviction that some dark scheme of 
treachery, unsuspected by him until this very 
moment, had been pepetrated by Rao—dalias Ca- 
roline Walters—through the agency of the blue 
domino, “Perhaps it was not destroyed after all 
—uand another person may have used it-—~” 

“Oh! if such were indeed the case, Florimel,” 
interrupted Pauline, now dreadfully agitated,— 
“then have £ done you a cruel injustice—wrouved 
you by the vilest suspicions ~and behaved towards 
you with a precipitation and an ineonsiderateness 
which you can never overlook !" 

“ Never overlook!” repeated Gabriel, in an im- 
passioned tone. “There is nothing you can do 
towards me, beloved Pauline, that iam not pre- 
pared to pardon—because I have so much for 
which to ask forziveness of you!” 

And the young nobleman sank upon his knees 
at her feet. 

“Rise -Oh! rise, my well-beloved Gabricl !” 
excluined the beautcous virgin, starting from her 
scat, x prey tu the wildest agitation: then, as she 
abandoned her hand to the nobleman who still 
knelt before her, she said with exceeding bitterness 
of tone, * Al! Iwas too hasty—yes, too precipl+ 
tate: and I was sealing my own unhappiness at 
the same time that I wis causing yours, But you 
will forgive we, Gabricl—you will forgive me——” 

“Oh! let us grant mutual pardon, my angel— 
my beauty—~my adored!” cried Florimel, springing 
from his suppliant position and snatching the 
heavenly being to his breast. 

*Yes—pardon each other, whatever ills you may 
have done,” said Octavia, rising from the sofa, and 
approaching the tender pair: then suddenly burst- 
ing into tears, she cried, “ Oh! that the falge Prince 
would come and demand pardon of me /” ; 

Pauline and Gabricl now devoted themselves to 
the task of soothing Octavia’s abruptly awakened 
grief; and leading her back to the sofa, they said 
all they could to afford her solace and sympathy. 
In a tew minutes they succeeded in calming the 
alllicted young lady ;—and when they saw that the 
v. ‘ence of the storm had thus passed, they re. 
turned to the seats which they had previously oo- 
eupied at the other end of the room. 

“And now, my Pauline,” said Lord Florimel, 
“will you explain to me all that is‘still bewildering 
and mysterious to me, relative to the blue do- 
min ?” 

“Read this letter,” observed the younger Miss 
Clarendon, producing the document from a desk 
which stood upon a table close by; “and you will 
then judge what my feelings must have been.” 

“Ah! itis as I thought!” ejaculated the noble 
man, instantaneously recognising the handwrhing 
of Caroline Walters. 

He then ran his eyes hastily over the contents 
of the letter, which has already been given in the 
hundred and forty-ninth chapter of our narrative 
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but which we shall reproduce in this place, as the 
precise terms in which it was worded may have 
escaped the memory of the reader ;—~ 

“Lord Florimel is unfaithful to you. While affect- 
ing a complete reformation in his conduct, his private 
life is as profligate as ever; but hia intrigues are carried 
on with a greater circumspection. To-morrow night 
he will be present at a masquerade at Covent Garden 
Theatre, disguised in a blue domino edged with a pecu- 
liar braiding and having a star of the same material on 
the top or crown of the hood. The object of his visit to 
that scene is a new love-intrigue; and you may convince 
yourself with your own eyes that such is the fact The 
writer of this note is animated by no other desire than 
a sincere wish to prevent so much virtue, generous con- 
fidence, amiability, and candour being sacriticed to such 
profound hypocrisy, auch foul deceit, and such unpar- 
donable treachery: for by all those virtues are you cha- 
racterised—and by all these faults is Lord Florimel dis- 
tinguished. 

“Well aware that you are so utterly unacquainted 
with all the arts of London dissipation, as to be ignorant 
even how to proceed in order to procure at so short a 
notica a suitable disguise for the purpose which this let- 
ter naturally suggests, the writer has made the neges- 
sary arrangements at a respectable fancy-dress ware- 
house in London (the card of which is enclosed). The 
mistress of the establishment will have a chamber pre. 
pared for you to perform your toilette in the strictest 
privacy; and you can proceed thence in a hackney~ 
coach to the theatre, which is at no great distance from 
the warehouse, 

“One word more. The writer positively and earnestly 
enjoins you not to address asylsble of reproach to Lord 
Flerimel withm the walls of the theatre. You are even 
forbidden to accost him in a manner that may enable 
hius to guess who you are. On the contrary, you must 
restrain your feelings and take time to deliterate upon 
the proper course to be subsequently pursued.” 


“That last paragraph, Pauline,” exclaimed Lord 
Florimel, indignantly, when he had terminated the 
perusal of the letter, “must serve to convince you 
that I was not the wearer of the blue domino at 
the masquerade. Read it—examine it thoroughly: 
see how carefully it is worded—and how energetic 
is the caution that it conveys! Why were you not 
to address the wearer of the blue domino in a 
manner that would provoke reply? Because any 
conversation that might have occurred between 
you, would have Jed tu the discovery that a scan- 
dalous trick had been practised upon you and that I 
was sof the masque whom you accosted.” 

“ Yes—the truth is apparent now, Gabriel,” said 
Pauline, fixing her eyes tenderly upon her lover: 
“and again do I implore your pardon for the 
readiness with which I yielded to the suspicions so 
wickedly excited and so artfully maintained. And 
now that I bethink me, there was a female masque, 
disguised as a Gipsy, who accosted me on that 
memorable evening and avowed the authorship of 
the anonymous letter. 1 questioned her concern- 
ing the motive which had induced her to warn me 
against holding any discourse with the Blue 
Domino; and I remember that her tone was fero- 
cious, vindictive, and malignant in the extreme, as 
she replied that those were her secrets! Moreover, 
it was she herself who deliberately suggested the 
very terms in which I ought to convey to you the 
intimation that everything was at an eid between 
us. 

“The wretch!” murmured Florimel, between his 
set teeth. “But did you catch a ghmpge of her 
eguntenance ?” he inquired, " 

“2 noticed that ‘she had fine dark eyes, which 
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flashed through the holes of her mask,” said Pau- 
line,—“ brilliant teeth and black hair. Her stature 
was short; but she was gracefully formed—and 
she was evidently quite young.” 

“Enough!” exclaimed Florimel: “’tis she—the 
unfortunate girl——and I merited all her vin- 
dictiveness! But once more do I fall upon my 
knees in your presence, Pauline,” he cried in au 
impassioned tone; “and never shall I rise until 1 
have confessed my errors—iny misdeeds—and re- 
ceived your full pardon !” 

“No, Gabriel—you shall make no confession to 
me!” exclaimed the generous hearted Pauline. 
“Rise—I will not listen to one word of self- 
crimination from your lips. I have been harsh— 
precipitate—unkind towards you in one respect; 
and you have forgiven me. Shall I be less con- 
siderate on your behalf? Besides, I can already 
divine the truth in referonce to the vindictive 
young woman who achieved so much mischief and 
who personated the Gipsy at the masquerade, 
She was doubtless one who has good cause to de- 
plore a broken pledge on your part;—and it will 
now be our duty to seek her—console and pro- 
pitiate her—and ensure her a competency, if she 
be poor, for the remainder of her days.” 

“ Ah! you know not of whom you are speaking, 
Pauline!” exclaimed Florimel. “Do you re- 
member the dreadful murder that was committed 
in Lambeth some two or three months back? 
Well, that same Caroline Walters—the murderess 
—is the young woman whom you would console 
and propitiate—and she was arrested last evening!” 

“Oh! the unhappy girl!” cried Pauline, clasping 
her hands and shuddering visibly. “ And that in- 
famous woman—the milliner of Pall Mall—was 
also taken into custody, 1 have heard—charged 
with crimes that are almost incredible —~” 

“But which appear, notwithstanding, to be con- 
clusively brought home to her,” added Florimel. 
“Let us not, however, devote a word or 4 
thought to any one or anything, unless connected 
with our own affairs—for these must now be the 
all-engrossing topic. Yes, Pauline,” continued 
the young nobleman, still remaining upon his 
knees before her, and speaking in a voice of the 
deepest contrition,—“ I betrayed that young girl 
—that Caroline Walters——-and hence the fearful 
revenge which she has sought to wreak upon me, 
by alienating your affections from me for ever! It 
is true that she became my victim before I was 
even acquainted with you: but can you—will you 
bestow your hand on one who has erred so deeply 
as 1?” 

“The candour of this confession, Gabriel, per- 
mits me not to hesitate a moment how to answer 
you,” said Pauline. “Oh! surely, surely you are 
repentant for the past--—” 

“God knows how penitent Iam!” ejaculated the 
young nobleman, fervidly. “But it is for you, 
Pauline, to become my guardian angel—my saving 
genius; and I will reward you with a love as un- 
bounded and a fidelity as true as your virtues 
merit !” 

“ Rise—rise, my Gabriel—and be happy !” ex- 
claimed Pauline, foreing the young nobleman to 
abandon his suppliaut posture, “There-—seat 
yourself by my side-—and lot me hear you converse 
without an excitement that is painful to us both. 


The past cannot be recalled—but it may be atoned 
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for, perhaps ;—and contrition is the first step to- 
wards expiation.” 

“You are an angel, Pauline!” cried Fiorimel, 
straining the lovely girl to his breast. ‘But you 
little know what remarkable vicissitudes I have 
experienced since last we met. Disguised as a 
black page, did Caroline Walters enter my service, 
with a view to achieve my ruin by any means that 
should present themselves or under any circum- 
stances that might arise to favour her designs. 
Thus was it that she was enabled to purloin from 
me certain documents, the oss of which menaced 
my peerage and my fortune. But the papers were 
restored to me this morning, Pauline—and I can 
still place a coronet upon thy brow and make thee 
the aharer of my wealth! And this reminds me 
that the persons through whose agency I regained 
possession of my deeds, are the same who delivered 
you the other day from the power of that vilest of 
aac Prince of Wales. Yes—I have 
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\ this morning heard all that happened beneath the 


roof of your treacherous neighbours, the Pagess 
—and you may readily imagine how great was my 
surprise—how infinite my joy, when I learnt that 
you were residing once more in the very dwelling 
where we first became acquainted. I lost no time 
in coming hither, Pauline: and the hopes which 
animated me, have not been disappointed—— for, 
heaven be praised! we are reconciled onee more * 

“ And it shall be your fault, my Gabriel, if any 
farther misunderstanding takes place between us,” 
said Pauline, bending her beauteous eyes affection. 
ately upon her lover’s handsome countenance: 
“for, on my part, I can securely promise that never 
again will I yield to unconfirmed suspicions or 
presumptive evidence——-” 

“Qh! the noblest feelings are of a jealous ni- 
ture, my Pauline!” exclaimed Florimel; “and 
wnless you had loved me tenderly you would not 
have resented my supposed infidelity severely.” 
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“J grateful to thee, Gabriel,” whispered 
Pauline, “for thus finding an extenuation for my 
injurious, rash, and precipitate conduct towards 
thee. But tell me—who could that individual have 
been who wore the blue domino and personated 
yourself at the masquerade ?” 

“ Doubtless some accomplice in Caroline Wal- 
ters’ scheme of revenge,” replied Florimel. “And 
now let us avert our eyes as much as possible from 
the past, and think only of the present—yes, and 
of the future a'so,” he added, pressing the mai. 
den’s hand to his lips. “It ts for you, Pauline,” 
he continued, in @ fo and tender tone, “to settie 
the day which will rehdér us both es eee us, 
never more to séparéte—and, while bestowing 
upon me @ husband's tight to protect and cherish 
you, afford me also 4 brother's privilege to watch 
over and con#ulé your afflicted and deeply-wronged 
sister,” 

Then, with melting looks 4nd blushing cheeks, 
the charming maiden murmured a few words in her 
lover’s eat;—and doubtless the response which 
they conveyed to his solicitation was agreeable to 
his hopes and wishes—for he ofice more caught her 
in his arms, strained her to his breast, and covered 
her cheeks with kisses. 


CHAPTER COCXIV. 
KN EXPLOSION AMONGST THE REW LIGHTS. 


Witte the preceding scene was takihg place at 
the tdrter house in the genteel little row known as 
Parddise Villas, the occupants of thé dwelling a 
couple of doors off were playing their part in 4 
somewhat fess agreeable dtartia at the Police Court 
in Bow Street, Covent Gatien. 

The reader has probably borne ttt mild the cir- 
cumstance that when Mr. Pagé Introduced himself 
on the first occasion to Catlton Palace, he informed 
the Prince of Wales that, on taking a houre in 
Paradise Villas, he found ont that the Honourable 
Misses Clarendon dwelt on one side, and the 
Reverend Mr. Sneaksby on the other side of his 
new abode. 

Such was indeed the fact: for the esteemed and 
estimable pastor of the New Lights, accompanied 
by his admired and admirable friend Mr. Ichabod 
Paxwax, had transferred their quarters from the 
establishment of Mrs. Piggleberry in Jermyn 
Street to the beautifal suburban villa aforesaid. 
The worthy dame was of course well aware that 
these chosen vessels had thus removed to the 
Edgeware Road, inasmuch as she had given them 
a highly satisfactory character when referred to by 
the landlord of their new tenement: but she was 
not equally well informed in respect to the fact 
that they had enticed her niece, the pretty Ann 
Jones, to follow them secretly thither and under- 
take the duties of housekeeper. In plain terms, 
the niece was found to be missing a few days after 
the removal of the pious gentlemen; and her 
parents, from whose hdme she had fled, together 
with her aunt, ut whose house she had ‘been a cari- 
stant visitress, were overwhelmed with sdrrow and 
cruelly perplexed at her sudden disappearanes, 

Indeed, there was gothe cause for oe sof, fiat 





passing a few days with her aunt, by whom she was 
sent out to liquidate some little accounts that were 
owing 1n the neighbourhood, and for which pur. 
pose a ten-pound note was given to her. But she 
never returned; and, on subsequent inquiry, it 
proved that she had not paid the dcbts at all, nor 
even visited the shops where the accounts were 
owing. She had been home to her parents’ aboda 
for a few minutes, to put on her best clothes and 
procure her father’s umbrella: but from the mo- 
ment she started forth again, all trace was lost of 
her. Her father, mother, and aunt had therefore 
naturally experienited much alarm and uneasiness 
on her account; and all the researches and in- 
quiries which they set afoot proved unavailing. 
The neighbours shook their heads and observed 
significantly that “Milas Anh was a pretty girl, and 
she knew it:” some added that “she was a thorough 
coquette and given to fine dressing lately ;”"-—and 
others ventured to prophery that “she would come 
back again when she wanted the widwife’s assist- 
ance.” But her parents and aunt turned a deaf 
ear to these remarks: they could not possibly 
think that Ann had gone astray after becoming a 
member of the New Lights: nor did it for a mo- 
inent strike these worthy people that she had been 
allared away by the odour of sanctity which 
attended like a halo upon the persons of the 
Reverend Nathaniel Sneaksby and Brother Pax- 


wax. 

Sa several weeks had passed, during which 
Ann Jones was pleasantly and comfortably em- 
ployed in discharging the qutite of housekeeper 
at ths hew dwelling where the chosen vessels had 
established themselves in Paridise Villas, But it 
happened at last—indeed, early in the very morn- 
frig of the day on which Florimet and Paulirie were 
reunited—that Mr, Jones, Ann’s tespected father 
and consequently Mrs. Piggleberry’s beloved 
brother, was pwbsing slong te Rdgetite Road,— 
when, to his iofinite surprise, he belield his 
daughter taking in the hot rolls at Mr. Sneahsby’s 
frontdeor! The ejaculation of wonder which burst 
from his lips at this discovery, met the ears of Miss 
Ann Jones; and, instantaneously recognising her 
sire, she dropped the rolls as if they were scorpions 
—stepped back into the house—and slammed the 
door in the face of the astonished baker, who 
naturally thought that the Reverend Mr, Sneaks- 
by’s confidential domestic nad suddenly poue mad. 

But Mr. Jones, to whese comprehension all the 
perfidy of the pious gentlemen suddenly betame 
clear and apparent as day-light, was resolved to 
recover his daughter: and rushing up the steps, he 
begun to knock furiously at the front-door. For 
some time no regard was paid to his noisy sum- 
mons: and therefore he continued to knock, and, 
knock, as if inspired with a determination to break 
in the door on the one hand and arouse the whole 
neighbourhood on the other. Doubtless both these 
catastrophes were at last apprehended by the in- 
mates of the house; and they therefore thought is 
prudent to capitulate. Accordingly, Mr, Ichabod 
Paxwax opened the door and besought Mr. Jones 
to step in and “settle the matter anleably +” but 
Mr. Jones belig a vory puadloriiite individexl, wae 
not to be soothed ob baked by the bland appadl of 
the chosati vestel, He therefore taking 
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the young woman had experiencéd fott plays tn- his stand on the thteshold, and bawling owt to his 


aamuch as, at the period of her fight, ‘she was 
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erisy.” Arwfully scandalised at this proceeding, 
Brother Paxwax used every endeavour to pacify 
the irate Mr. Jones; but Mr. Jones was not to be 
pacified at any pzice short of the surrender of his 
daughter—and as this consummation did not ap- 
pear to be nigh at hand, he continued to baw! and 
vociferate more lustily than ever. The Reverend 
Mr, Sneaksby accordingly came forth to see what 
effect hie eloquence would have in the matter: and 
he began by denying in the most positive terms 
that Ann Jones was in his house at all, alleging 
that he certainly possessed a maid-servant very 
much Jike her, but whose name was Mary Smith. 
For a few moments Mr. Jones was staggered, and 
really began to think it just possible that he had 
made a mistake: but all on a sudden he caught 
si¢ht of an umbrella—his own umbrella—which he 
instantaneously recognised as tho one that his 
daughter had taken away with her on the day of 
her disappearance. Bounding into the passage 
like an infuriate huil-dog, Mr. Jones seized upon 
the umbrella, and therewith set to work to belabour 
the Reverend Mr. Sneaksby so unmercifully, that 
the pious vessel was covered all over with bruises 
before he had even time to raise an arm in self- 
defence. Mr. Paxwax roared out “ Murder !”— 
and Mr. Sneakshy vociferated “ Fire!” or anything 
else that came to the tip of his tongue. Then, in 
the midst of the fracas, Ann Jones—the fair, but 
frail Ann Jones herself—emerged, shrieking and 
screaming, from the back parlour: the whole 
neighbourhood was alarmed-—-the constables were 
sent for—and the upshot was that Mr. Joncs, his 
daughter, and the two influential leaders of the 
New Lights, together with the umbrella, were 
all ignominiously bundled into a hackney-coach 
which was passing at the time, and in this manner 
duly conveyed to Bow Strect. 

Immediately upon their arrival at the police- 
pflice, Mr. Jones despatched a messenger to 
Jermyn Street, to inform Mrs. Piggleberry of what 
had occurred and obtain her attendance at the 
forthcoming examination; and the case was ac- 
cordingly kept back until the worthy woman’s 
arriva). The parties were then introduced to the 
notice of the magistrate; and a very singular ap- 
pearance they made. 

In the first place the Reverend Mr. Sneaksby 
put on his longest, demurest, and most puritani- 
cally miserable look,—-screwing up his mouth, and 
yet drawing down his chin at the same time—an 
operation which only gentlemen of his class can 
ever hope to succeed in accomplishing. Secondly, 
that excellent creature Brother Paxwax assumed 
a demeanour so resigned and so expressive of ia- 
jured innocence, that had it not seemed most 
sublimely ridiculous in connexion with his rubi- 
eund eountensnce and brandy-loving looks, it 
doubtless would have produced the desired effect. 
Thirdly, there was Mr. Jones, with a fierce aspect 


;andastern demeanour, ready to pitch into any- 


body gr everybody at the slightest provocation, 
and bestowing irate glances upon the pious vessels 
and his frail daughter by turns. Fourthly, there 
was the young female herself—abashed, trembling, 


and as if she entertained a vague appre- 
hension of speedily becoming better acquainted 
with Bridewell than she as yet was. , we 


ment 


baerve that Mra. leberry, stax 
apart tre qpeceoshtrh, sale eas 


m the rest, appeared the very picture of 





woe and seemed intent on the process of inflaming 
her right eye with the corner of her apron. 

The two leaders of the New Lights, Mr. Jones, 
and his daughter, were all placed at the bar, 
charged with fighting, creating a diaturbance, aad 
alarming the neighbourhood in which the occur- 
rence took place: but the magistrate had not 
entered very far into an investigation of the affair, 
before he obtained sufficient insight into its origin 
aud nature to determine him to dismiss the charge 
and place the whole ground-work of the proceedings 
upon another footing. 

“Now, Mr. Jones,” he said, “ you complain that 
Nathaniel Sneaksby and Ichabod Paxwax have en- 
ticed your daughter away from home—is it not go 2” 

“Yes, your worship,” replied the individual thus 
addressed: “and if that isn’t a reason why I should 
punch their heads— —” 

“Hush! hush!” ejaculated the magistrate: “we 
know nothing of punching heads here—or rather, 
we know too much of it in the cases that come 
before us. But what age is your daughter, Mr 
Jones ?” 

“Turned of twenty, your worship,” was the 
answer: “and if that isn’t an age when she ought 
to know better, I’m cursed if I--—” 

“Hush! hush!” interposed the functionary on 
the bench. “You must not make use of such 
language, or I shall fine you five ghillings. 1 want 
to do you justico—for I see that you have been 
ill-treated: but you should curb your temper.” 

“The man of Belial!” moaned Mr. Sneaksby, 
first bending his eyes with an expression of sorrow- 
ful reproach upon Mr. Jones, and then turning up 
the said eyes like a duck in a thunder-storm. 

“The man of wrath!” groaned Mr. Paxwax, 
imitating his reverend leader as much as possible, 
alike in tone and looks. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the usher of the coprt, 
sharply. 

“What saith that Philistine, Brother Paxwax ?” 
asked Mr. Sneaksby, assuming the martyrized air 
of a saint. 

“That we must bridle our tongues, Brother 
Sneaksby,” was the lugubrious response. 

Silence t” once more ejaculated the usher. 

“Please your washup,” observed Mrs. Piggle- 
berry, imagining that this was the very best time 
for her to state what she knew of the matter,— 
“them two unsavoury wessels has debauched and 
ruinated the poor gal which I loved ag well as it 
she was my own mother—leastweys, my darter, I 
should say——” 

“Qh! aunt,” exclaimed Miss Ann Jones, under 
the impression that she could do nothing better 
than get up a little scene, and perhaps go into 
hysterics by way of a finale,—“I know that I've 
been very ungrateful — very undn-u-tiful to both 
fa-a-ther and yourself elf,” she continued in a 
whimpering tone; “ but it was all along of that tall 
hypocrite there——” 

“ Sister Ann, sister Ann!” exclaimed Mr. Sneaks- 
by, in a tone of mild rebuke, as tho girl pointed 
her left hand towards him while she held her apran 
up to her eyes with her right. “Haye J not been 
even as a brother unto thee-——” 

“ Yea, verily—and ag a husband too,” added Mz. 
Paxwax, thinking to aid hig leader's cause by, the 


remark. 
“T’ve not the slightest doubt about it,” observed 


ea 
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the magistrate, drily. “But this young woman is 
twenty years of age, and therefore able to take 
care of herself. The charge of abduction will 
not stand; and unless you can show me, Mr. Jones, 
that when your danghter was enticed away, she 
took some of your property with her, and that 
such property is now beneath the roof of these 
persons——”" 





“To be sure!” ejaculated Jones, “My um- 
brella——” 

“And my ten-pound note!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Piggleberry. 


“Qh! the filthy lucre!” moaned Mr. Sneaksby, 
vaising his eyes and hands, as if in appeal to 
heaven. 

“Qh! the base cotton umbrella!” groaned Mr. 
Paxwax, in the deep trouble of his spirit. 

“Yes—but we must hear a little more of these 
things,” said the magistrate, who was evidently 
bent upon punishing the New Light leaders if he 
possibly could manage it. “And first about the 
ten-pound note, as that is the most serious ?” 

“ Well, sir, ’'ll confess everything—please, sir— 
that I will—if you won’t hurt me,” exclaimed Ann 
Jones, now crying in bitter reality—for she saw 
that the affair was every instant becoming more 
and more serious. 

“That's right—tell the truth, gal,” said Mrs. 
Piggleberry; “and his washup won’t do you no 
harm.” 

“Qh! aunt,” cried the young woman, reproach- 
fully, “it was all your fault that over I went among 
them New Lights—and you've brought me to 
this,” she added, sobbing grievously. 

“ Cusa the New Lights !” ejaculated Mrs. Piggle- 
berry, darting furious glances at Mr. Sneaksby 
and Mr. Paxwax, who stood guzing upon the 
magistrate with the meek and sanctimonious air of 
outraged innocence resigned to all its wrongs. 

“Now if all this isn’t a reason,” exclaimed Mr. 
Jones, who was very fond of introducing his re- 
marks in those terms, “to make one ready to 
knock these fellows’ heads together——-” 

“Hush! we can have no knocking of heads 
here!” cried the magistrate. “ Now, madam,” he 
continued, turning towards Mrs. Piggleberry ; “tell 
me about that ten-pound note.” 

“1 will, sir—and 1 won’t deceive you,” said the 
good woman, with a cartsey. “ Please your wor- 
ship, I’m a respectable widder which rents a house 
in Jermyn Street, and pays rent and taxes as reglar 
as quarter-days and collectors comes round. I gets 
my living by lodgings—\leastways, by taking in gen- 
tlemen and doing for them—which is the way I 
come to have them sneaking waggabones a-living 
in my house and okkipying rooms that I might 
have let to their betters. Bat I’ve found ’em out 
now, the canting humbugs !” 

“The poor benighted creature is in wrath,” 
moaned Mr. Sneakaby. 

“And, verily, she revileth us,” groaned Mr. 
Paxwax. 

“We are in the hands of the ungodly, brother,” 
sighed his Reverence, 

“Yea—in the power of the men of Belial,” 
gasped Ichabod. 

“Forty stripes save one shalt thou have oh thine 
hide, friend Paxwax,” whispered the former. 

“And a night and a dey shalt thou alt in the 
steeks, friend Snenksby,” murmured the lattes. 


“Come—cease that talking!” orled the magis- 
trate. And now abont this ten-pound note ?” 

“Please your washup,” resumed Mrs. Piggie- 
berry, with another curtsey, “I'll tell the truth, 
It was a new note—bran new, as one may say— 
not a bit soiled in any one place, and erisp-like to 
the touch. Well, your washup, I gives it to my 
niece there; and, ‘Ann,’ I says, says I, ‘ you'll just 
step round to the tradesmen and pay the veek's bills, 
says I,—‘ Yes, aunt,” she says, saya she, J vill.’ 
— ‘Do, Ann, aays 1; and I gives her the ten-pound 
note. Away she trots; and I goes down into the 
kitchen to cook some liver and bacon for my 
dinner--for I’m exceedin’ fond of liver and bacon, 
your washup—besides its baing oheap——” 

“The flesh-pots of Egypt, “rroaned Mr. Sneakaby, 
smacking his lips. 

“A savoury mess, such as Ichabod loveth,” 
moaned Mr. Paxwax. 

“But 1 always puts an ing’un into the gravy, 
please your washup,” continued Mrs. Piggleberry 
“and if your washup will only tell your cook the 
next time——” 

“ The ten-pound note!” exclaimed the magis- 
trate, impatiently. “ This is not a case of liver 
and bacon, my good woman.” 

“No more it isn’t,” said Mrs. Piggleberry, se- 
riously; though with a dubious look and mystic 
shake of her head, as if she were not quite sura 
that the dish in question had not something to do 
with the matter. “Well, your washup, I gave the 
girl the ten-pound note——” 

“And I gave it to Mr. Sne-eaks-by,” said Ann 
Jones, whimpering. “It was agreed that I should 
leave home and go and live at his new house after 
a little while: but I wasn’t to follow him directly, 
for fear that mother and father and aunt should 
suspect where I'd gone. But when I got the ten 
pounds, I thonght it was the bast time to go to 
him-—as I could keep the money to buy clothes 
with. But I didn’t buy clothes—for Mr. Sneaksby 
was very short at the time, and when he knew that 
I had the note he asked me to give it tohim. He 
said the Lord had need of it.” 

“Oh, Ann, thou canst not say that I took thy 
shekela of gold!” observed the reverend gentleman, 
with a solemn shake of the head, and an awfal 
elongation of the countenance. 

“Nor the shekels of silver,” added Paxwax, in a 
sombre tone, 

Yes, you did, though,” cried Ann, tartly: “and 
you both got so tipsy the same night, that I was 
ashamed of you. But these two fellows, your wor- 
ship, were always drinking; and they sometimes used 
me very badly. I should haverun away from them, 
only I'd no place to goto; for I didn’t dare return 
home. And now that everything bas come out at 
last, I don’t mind telling all I know of them. They're 
& scandalous pair of impostora, and that’s what they 
- 1” added Miss Jones, working herself up into a 
ury, 

“ Sister Ann, sister Ann!” exclaimed Mr. Sneske- 
by, shaking his forefinger at the young woman; “thou 
wilt repent of this ingratitude to one who hath been 
8 kind master and a loving brother unto thee!’ 

“Oh! do send him to prison, your worship,” cried 
the girl, whimpering onoe more; “ for be seduced me, 
he did; ha made me go. astray; and if father will 
take ag ties again, I'll be good and steady in 
uture, 
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“Well, young woman,” remarked the magistrate, 
“we shall sea what your father says presently. 
And now answer me one or two questions. Did 
Sseaksby know how you came by the ten pounds 
that you gave him ?” 

*To be sure he did, your worship,” was the reply. 
“I told him that aunt geve 1t to me, and he said 
the Lord had need of it. So I handed it over to 
him. He'd such power over me then, he had!” 

“ And has he ever paid you any portion of it back 
again 7” inquired the magistrate. 

“Not a farthing, your worship,—although he’s had 
plenty of money since, from Salem and other places. 
And, what’s more, the New Lights are building him 
and Brother Paxtwax both beautiful houses ——”’ 

“If this ian’t a reason to make your worship send 
these rascals to prison, I’]] be hanged if I know what 
would,” exclaimed Mr. Jones. “ As for my daughter, 
Tll take her home again and forgive her this 
time-——” 

4“ And I won't do it no more, father,” cried Ann, 
turning in an appealing manner towards her parent. 
“ But will mother forgive me?” 

“Yes, yes—it shall be all right,” answered her 
father. 

“©ome, don’t cry, my love,” whispered Mrs. 
Piggieberry, in a soothing tone. ‘I know it was all 
my fault for taking you to Salem and throwing you 
in the way of them New Lights. A precious state 
of grease they've brought you to after all.” 

“Now, one more question, young woman,” said 
the magistrate. “ Was the prisoner Paxwax cog- 
nisant of the affair of the ten-pound note ¢” 

“ He knew all about it, your worship,” replied Ann 
Jones; “in fact, it was him that went and changed 
it the moment I gave it to them.” 

“ That will do,” observed the magistrate ; “ weneed 
not go into the case of the umbrella. Now, prisoners, 
what have you to say in your defence ?” 

“ Verily, the young woman hath spoken falsely,” 
said the Reverend Nathaniel Sneakeby, in hs 
habitual canting drore; “and thou, O righteous 
judge! wilt not be swayed by Satan to do evil unto 
me. Never received I aught from the young woman ; 
neither ehekela of gold, nor shekels of silver; and 
as toucheth her chastity, if she be not a virgin, 
of a surety it is not I that have defiled her. 
I took her as mine handmaiden, to serve and minister 
unto me, at a wage of three pounds for each fourth 
part of a year. And forasmuch as she hath not yet 
tarried with me so long a period as three months, 
verily is her wage not due till the term cometh. She 
ia wroth against me, because I have rebuked her for 
her too great forwardness touching a certain ungodly 
veasal whom men do call the pot-boy at the public- 
house which is nearest unto my abode. But I yield 
her my forgiveness: nay, more—I will even pay her 
her wage, albeit though not yet due——and I will 
send for Brother Unthank Snag and Brother Crick, 
and bid them come with money in their hands that 
they may present unto this widow the ten shekels 
which her niece did take from her. This will I do, 
thon interpreter of the law!” added Mr. Sneaksby, 
apostrophising the magistrate; “ so that there may 
be peace between us and I may gird up my loins 
and } ” 

“ Ament” said Ichabod Paxwax, in a deep solemn 


tone. 
“Have you anything to in your own behalf?” 
denianded the magistrate of this latter individual, 
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“T have said it,” was the response, 

“Then shall I proceed to adjudicate summarily in 
this matter,” continued the magistrate. “It is 
through the vile hypoorisy, the wretched cant, ani 
the foul immoralities of sach men as yourselves, that 
the cause of true religion is injured. I care not 
whether an individual be a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, a Dissenter, or a Catholic: so long 
as he is sincere, honest, and true in his professions 
and his practice, he is worthy of esteem and respect- 
Indeed, I am well aware that taking the whole body of 
Dissenters generally, they are in every way deserving 
of admiration and praise. But there are hypocrites, 
Maw-worms, false prophets, and canting impostors 
in all sects and all creeds; and under the respectable 
cloak of Dissent, do cheats and counterfeits like you, 
prisoners at the bar, succeed in preying upon the cre- 
dulous and unwary, the weak-minded and the igno- 
rant. Your offence against society is all the greater, 
because you are the real wolves in sheep's clothing 
of whom the holy scriptures speak. You assume 
the most sacred characters, in order to concea) the 
most depraved courses and the most dissolute lives, 
Seciety must be protected against such men—true 
religion shall not be outraged with impanity. I 
therefore sentence you each to three monthe’ impri- 
sonment as rogues and vagabonds. Clear the court!” 

The Reverend Mr. Sneaksby threw up his arms in 
disrnay, while Brother Paxwax fell on his knees and 
began to blubber like a school-boy. But the magis- 
trate was inexorable; and the two influential leaders 
of the New Lights were lugged out of the office and 
locked up in a cell until all the cases of the day 
were disposed of. They were then conveyed in a 
hackney-coach to the House of Correction, where 
we shall leave them to deplore their unhappy fate 
and curse the day on which they undertook to bring 
Ann Jones to a state of grace! 

But ere we conclude this chaper we must avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to declare that, in de- 
picting such characters as Sneaksby and Paxwax, we 
aim only at exposing the Maw-worms and the hypo- 
critical reprobates who make a trade of religion; and 
that we have never harboured the slightest intention 
of ridiculing or maligning the honest, sincere, and 
conacientious pastors who do their duty to their Bock. 
We are well aware that in the Dissenting Ministry 
there are thousands of excellent, amiable, and truly 
pious men; and we therefore delineate Mr. Sneakeby 
as a type of the exceptions to the rule, and not of the 
clase itself. We will even declare our positive con- 
viction that for morality, useful learning, and dis- 
interested zea], the Dissenting Ministers are incom- 
parably superior to the bigotted, narrow-minded, 
selfish, and dissipated clergy of the Established 
Church. 


CHAPTER CCXY. 
AN INTERVIEW IN NEWGATE. 


Nragiy two months ands half had now elapsed 
since the Honourable Arthur Eaton was ¢pin- 
tnitted to Newgate, to await his trial on the charge 
of murdering his valet William Dudley, 

‘We must remind our readers that when the 
investigation of that dark and mysterious tragedy 
took place at Bow Street, Mr. Eaten addressed 
the magistrate in the followiig manner :—" J oan 
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stantial evidence that weighed so tremendously 


is imputed to me. That a tremendoys mass of'| against him. 


eircumstantial evidence has accumulated against 
me, I readily admit: but there ts @ hey to the read- 
ing ofthis terrible mystery—a clue to the unravelling 
Of thie shein of incidents, at present so tangled and 
su complicated. That is however my secret sor the 
present: useless and unavailing were it to enter 
“porn any explanations at this moment or in this 
place, No—for q more solemn occasion and a 
higher tribunal shali be reserved a narrative the 
details of which will cause every heart to thrill with 
horror throughout the land, and tyrn into sympathy 
and commiseration the loathing and abhorrence 
which ig the meantime may atiach themselves unto 
me.” Ii will be readily understood that Arthur 
Eaton alluded, in this address, to the bitter per- 
secution which he had experienced at the hands 
of Feroands, and every detail of which he pur- 
posed to reveal in self-defence at the proper 
time. 

But in those days of which we are writing, the 
newspapers were of diininutive size, and their 
reports of cases were necessarily limited aud brief. 
It therefore happened that the whole of Arthur 
Eaton's address to the magistrate was omitted; 
and not the, slightest reference was made to his 
declaration that he possessed a key to the reading 
of the mystery and would give startling explana- 
tions when put upon his trial. But the reporters 
did insert the concluding incident of the proceed- 
ings at the police-court: namely, that as Arthur 
Eaton was being led away, the sssembled spcc- 
tators testified their compassion by sundry 10- 
marks proving that they looked upon him as a 
monomapiac swayed by an irresistible instinct for 
blood. 

If such, then, was the impression made upon 
the minds of the persons who had attended the 
proceedings and heard the prisoner’s address to 
the magistrate, it cannot be wondered at if the 
same opinion should be adopted by those who 
knew nothivg more of the matter than what they 
gleaned from the imperfect reports in the news- 
papers. In fact, these reports were precisely of 
a nature to encourage the belief that Arthur Eaton 
was a monomauiac, and that he had no explanation 
in reserve nor any defence to offer when the day 
of trial should come. Such was the general im- 
preasion upon the public mind; but there were of 
course a few individuals who thought differently 
and mere profoundly upon the subject. Lord 
Marchmont, the prisoncr’s father—for instance— 
could not possibly imggine that his son was guilty 
of the crime imputed to him; although the shock 
occasioned by such a tremendous calamity had 
thrown the old nobleman on a sick bed and 
brought him to the very verge of the grave. 
Then again, there was Pauline Clarendon, who 
entertained too sublime a confidence not only in 
the rectitude of her cousin, but likewise in the 
strength of his mind, to beheve for a single 
moment that he had perpetrated the deed either 
wilfully or under the influence of a domingnt 
mania, Lord and Holderness had likewise, 
no doubt, strong upiiions upon the same Ay sl 
bat up to the hen they enogunter 
Une Walters diaguisad esa midshipman, they b 
felt convinced that Asthur Baton must iney 
sycecumh, on the day of trial, beneath the @i¥cum- 
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Nearly two months and a half, we said, had 
elapsed since the committal of the young gentle- 
man to Newgate. During that period there was 
one sitting of the criminal tribunal at the Old 
Bailey: but it followed so closely ypon Arthur’s 
consignment to gaol, that his trial waa postponed 
until the ensuing session. In the meantime he re- 
covered somewhat fram the dreadful shack which 
he had experienced on finding that he was re- 
garded as a monomaniac ; and during the last two 
or three weeks of his jucarceration, he had long 
and frequent interviews with his professional ad- 
viser. Still, however, was he weighed dowp by a 
deep sense of misforture, degradation, and grief: 
his cheeks had become as pate as they were when 
he appeared to be perishing beneath the influence 
of the secret poison—and he felt as if all his vital 
powers were sapped and undermined beyond all 
earthly means of restoration. 

In such a condition was he,—physically attenn- 
ated and morally depressed,—when he was one 
morning informed by a turnkey that a prisoner 
who had been committed to Newgate on the pre- 
vious evening, anxiously and earnestly desired an 
interview with him. To the questions which 
Arthur put, the functionary responded that the 
prisoner alluded to was a certain Caroline Walters 
—the young woman charged with the murder of 
Mrs. Lindley, the midwife. With the vividness 
and celerity of an inspiration did it strike Mr. 
Eaton that the object of the interview now solicited 
more or less concerned his own special case ;~-and 
yielding at once to the inflpence of this presenti - 
ment, he desired the turnkey to bring the young 
woman to his cell. 

The regulations of the prison were far from be- 
ing strict or severe in the times of which we are 
writing; and the liberal fee that Caroline had 
placed in the turnkey’s hands was the incentive to 
those good offices which he was thus exercising in 
her behalf. Accordingly, having obtgined Arthur 
Eaton's assent to the demand for an interview, the 
turnkey hastened to conduct Caroline into the 
young gentleman’s presence. 

She was once more habited in the attira which 
became her sex;-—-and the moment she entered 
Eatou’s cell, he was struck with the conviction 
that the mere girl who now stood before him was 
not likely to be the murderess of tho old midwife. 
But a second and more scrutinising Jock which he 
fixed upon her countenance, enabled him to dis- 
cover an expression of stern resolution in her linea- 
ments; and the thought then arose within him 
that the strong mind of an experienced as 
haply tenanted that form of youthfyl grace an 
of winning charms scarcely as yet matured. 

The turnkey intimated that he shoyld returg 
again in an hour; and, on leaving the cell, he 
locked and balted the door. Arthur rose from his 
seat—placed a chair fur Caroline—and then, re- 
suming his place, anxiously waited for her to ex~ 
plain the purport of her vigit. 

“Mr. Eaton,” she gaid, in a low but firm and 
impressive tone, “we have an identity of interests 
at this moment; and the discovery which hee 
made that sich is the fact, is the only apology 1 
need offer for obtrading myself spe hi nowine. 
in a word, you. are jpnocenp—ang J arp innocent j-— 
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and we must aid and succour each other in proving 
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forth from the window—inté the deep and 


our guiltlessness—aye, and in bringing tne reai | waters of the Thames——” 


criminal to justice !” 

“The real criminal in which case?” asked the 
young gentleman, naturally placing himself upon 
his guard with a stranger. 

“In both cases!” was the significant reply. 

“Ah! is it possible?” exclaimed Eaton, with a 
start. 

“Do you doubt it?” demanded Caroline, ear- 
nestly. 

“You mistake the feeling which wrung from me 
that ejaculation of astonishment,” returned Arthur, 
“The trath is, I had myself entettained a certain 
suspicion—but only vaguely and distantly, it is 
true: and now my wonder is excited at observing 
that you speak confidently of what I had scarcely 
dared to suspect faintly.” 

“TL understand,” said Caroline. “ There have 
been moments When you have fancied it to be just 
possible that the saine hand which inflicted the 
death-blow upon Wilham Dudley, Ifkewlse carried 
the work of saeas-ination into the home of the mid- 
wife? But you have not been able as yet to bring 
yout mind to the settled conviction that such was 
indeed the fact ?” 

“You have interpreted my thoughts accurately, 
Miss Walters,” observed the Honourable Mr. 
Eaton. “But how have you obtained the cer- 
talnty——” 

“ That Fernanda is the murderess in both cases ?” 
said Caroliue, in ominous tone and with significant 
manner, “Ah! sir, the evidence against her 
épeaks with a thousand tongues! I know every- 
tuing connected with yourself and that per fidious 
creiture—Lady Holdernesz: for I was an inmate 
of the midwife’s nouse when she became a mother 
there—yes, and when the offspring of her shame 
was foully murdered on a night of tempest and of 
storm |” 

“Murdered!” ejaculated Arthur Eaton, every 
lingament of his pale but handsome countenance 
suddenly expressing the most acute horror. 

“ Yes—murdered—foully murdered " repeated 
Caroline. “I heard the pvuor infant’s scream, 
penetrating through the furious noises of the 
night——” 

“Enough! enough !” cried Eaton, starting from 
his char. “'Twas my child—the offspring of our 
love—aye, and of our guilt—but I could have 
cherished it as fondly as if it were not born in 
shame! Oh! the foul, foul murderess. Just 
heaven! Iwill show her no mercy now! There 
have been moments when compassion and pity 
have well nigh prompted me to put a seal upon my 
lips concerning all that I have to tell, and mouut 
the scaffold, or be consigned as a maniac to Beth- 
lem, 80 that she might be saved. For I have re- 
membered that I seduced her—-that 1 wronged her 
—and that it was a woman’s most righteous and 
thost natural vengeance which she sought to 
wreak upon me. But now—now, that you assure 
me she is the murderess of her own child — my 
ehild——” 

“ Aa there ie a God above us, sir, I am telling you 
the truth!’ dkclaimed Caroline. “Mine was the 
hext room to that which Fernanda occupied at the 
midwife’s;—atid 1 bKeatd enough te afford tie a 
Gread inisight into the whole appalling tragedy. For 
the babe, at the very instaut of ite birth, wae flung 


“Just heaven! did thy thunders sleep that night?” 


said Eaton, in a tone of miiigled edlerhnity and 
despair as he sank back upon the seat whence he had 
risen a few minutes previously, “Ehat Fernanda 
was cruel—implacable—- merciless, 1 waa, alas! too 
well aware: but that she was a veritablé fend jn 
human shape, I had yet to learn.” 

“ And now, sir, can you not believe that the Woman 
who assented to the murder of her own child,” asked 
Caroline, “is fully capable ‘of putting to death all 
those who obstruct her path or menace her safety ? 
In a word, is it not probable—ia it not certain that 
the sarne hand which assassinated William Dudley, 
inflicted death upon the midwifet ILook—listen— 
and attend carefully! The two crimes were perps- 
trated on the same night—both enveloped in a deep 
mystery—~and both flinging their ominous shadows 
upon innocent persons, Of those innocent persons 
you are one and I am the other. 

* Proceed—proceed,” said Arthur, in an excited 
tone: for the murder of the babe was now goading 
even his generous soul to a savage vindistiveness, 

“I have already informed you, sir,” continned 
the young woman, “that I wis an inmate of Mrs. 
Lindley’s establishment at the same time as Lady 
Holderness—theo Fernanda Aylmer. But I knew 
not who she was: nor indeed, did I become en- 
lightened on that head until yesterday, However, 
at the midwife’s abode of infamy, 1 formed the ac-~ 
quaintance of Fernanda; and she spoke darkly 
and mysteriously to me of the terrible progress ot 
her vengeanee—a vengeance that was unsuspected 
by its object—unkuewn by its victim! And I also 
longed for vengeance—for, like her, had 1 been bg- 
tiayed by the seducer. She promised to impart 
her secret to me—the secret of that vengeance 
which she was inflicting, even from the retreat of 
shame, upon the author of her distionout. But 
she left the house suddenly and abruptly—aad I 
saw her no more until yesterday, when I encoun- 
tered her, leaning upon the arm of a gentleman, In 
Cavendish Square. I accosted her — and she 
spurned me from her,——yes spurned me with her 
looks—those looks that she can render ad flerce 
and menacing when she chooses! ‘The dvor of 
the palatial tnadsion which she eritered, was shut 
in my face—and at tie bottom of my soul did a 
feeling of bitter rancour spring up at the inatant 
against that arrogant patrician fethale and her 
haughty-looking companion. I went into the neigh- 
bourhood and instituted certaininquiries. Heavens | 
what a light suddenly burst upon my mind! That 
lady, as 1 heard, was the late Honourable Miss 
Fernanda Ay!met—now the wife of Lord Holder. 
uess, She had formerly been engaged to you, sir, 
—the match was broken off—no one knew whére- 
fore—and you had fot many months pined with a 
malady that was deemed incurable, Bat you had 
suddenly revived—your health came back-—&nd 
then occurred the mysterious and unaccountable 
murder of your valet, followed by your sontign. 
ment to this gaol, These particulars — nome 
gleaned in the course of my thquiries, atid dthers 
already familiar to iny knowledge—tuetiéd #11 iny 
thoughts into a new chaunel. Thad adddei§ fowdd 
a clue to the ubravelinent of some tyéterith; while 
strange suspicions and glimméritizs of tight were 
taking birth in my mind relative to others. I at 
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once comprehended that you, Mr. Eaton, were the 
object of that remorseless vengeance of which 
Fernanda had spoken to me in Fore Street; and it 
struck me that you had been the victim ef a slow 
poison. But who had administered it? Did not 
the death of William Dudley afford the key to the 
solution of that mystery? Yes—’twas your own 
valet whom the she-wolf had employed to carry 
out her revenge: and the murder of the man, 
whom she had made the agent of her iniquity, was 
calculated to serve a double purpose. It removed 
from the world an individual who could tell dis- 
agreeable truths concerning herself—and it fas- 
tened upon you a crime which, the demoness hoped, 
would send you to the acaffold. All these ideas 
sprang up in my brain, and assumed the regular 
order of a continuous chain of events, I saw and 
comprehended it all—motive and deed, canse and 
effect, action and aim! But my thoughts, when 
once pursuing such a channel, were not likely to stop 
half way; and then was it that other suspicions 
sprang up in my bosom, Mrs. Lindley was mur- 
dered on the same night as William Dudley. 
Why not, then, by the aame handf Yes; for the 
motive that would prompt the expediency of clearing 
the she-wolf’s pathway of the valet, would suggest 
the prudence of doing the same by the midwife, 
Both were the depositories of secrets which they might 
reveal in the hour of remorse, or let slip in the 
moment of inadvertency; and the Jady'’s ruin was 
constantly hanging as it were at the tip of two 
tongues, Away with them both !—silence them for 
ever !-—~and Fernanda is safe! Such was, no doubt, 
the reasoning of the demoness—that unnatural 
mother who had assented to the death of her new- 
born child! You appear impatient, Mr. Eaton; but 
I shall not detain you much longer with my ex- 
planations and commentaries.” 

“ No—I am not impatient at what you are say- 
ing, Miss Walters,” returned Arthur: “but I am 
excited—irritated—indignant when I reflect upon 
the weakness and folly which ever prompted me, 
even for a moment, to think of saving that woman 
and sacrificing myself!” 

“Ah! well you may repent such intervals of 
unjustifiable leniency!” exclaimed Caroline. “But 
T was explaining to yon, sir, how the inquiries 
which I made yesterday afternoon in the vicinage 
of Cavendish Square, turned all my thoughts into 
those channels which Jed me in a few minutes to 
fix upon Fernanda as the heroine of the two stu- 
pendons crimes with which yourself and I are 
severally charged. A change took place within 
me. I saw the poasibility of rescuing my charac- 
ter from the hideous suspicion that was attached 
to it—and I felt a sudden yearning to throw off 
the loathsome reputation of @ murderess. The 
hope of hing this end became all in an 
instant blended with the previously-existing de- 
sire to humble that arrogant patrician lady and 
that haughty aristocrat who had closed their door 
in my face. I went back to their mansion—I de- 
manded admission—I was shown into their pre- 
sence. ‘The conversation which ensued was 
pregnant with eviderice that all my had 
flowed into the channels and were taking 
the right direction. The assertions 1 boldly miade 

the reminiscences I conjured up--the changes 
of guilt and tarpitude at which I more than 
hinted, all touched the mest excruciating chords 
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in the hearts of that nobleman and his wife. But 
Ineed say no more: Fernanda is the mur- 
deress of William Dudley and Mrs. Lindley ® 

“‘Yes—it must beso!” murmured Arthur Eaton: 
“and she will expiate her crimes upon the scaf- 
fold! Her husband, too, along with her—the father 
of those beauteous girls, Octavia and Pauline,— 
he also will be doubtless implicated———” 

“And our innocence will be made manifest,” 
observed Caroline. “Now, Mr. Eaton, shal we 
not co-operate in bringing about a result that will 
lift the weight of infamy from our heads and 


rescue our names from execration ?” 


“ Assuredly, Miss Walters,” was the response, de- 
livered in a firm tone: “ for, as you remarked ere 
now, our interests are at present identical, And to 
prove to you that I accept your co-operation aa 
frankly and sincerely as it ia offered, I will confide 
to your ears the narrative of the persecution which 
I bave experienced at the hands of Lady Holderness.” 

The Honourable Arthur Eaton then detailed those 
particulars which are already known to the reader,— 
how he had discovered the receipts for the Heir’s 
Friend and the Antidote at Mrs. Lindley'’s house— 
how Bradford, the celebrated chemist of Bond-street, 
had tested the nature and effects of these prescrip- 
tions—how the antidote had checked the wasting 
malady and brought back health—how Fernanda 
and Dudley had entered his room at night to con- 
summate the crowning turpitude-—— how he had 
suffered the lady to depart—and how the valet, 
after confessing everything, had become truly re- 
peotant. 

Caroline Walters listoned with the deepest 
curiosity ; and, as the reader may suppose, every 
word that fell from Arthur’s lips confirmed the 
opinion which she had already formed with regard 
to Lady Holderness, 

The turnkey soon re-appeared to conduct the 
young woman back to the department of the gaol 
in which she was lodged: but the promise of 
another fee elicited from the official a pledge that 
she should be allowed to re-visit Arthur's cell on 
the morrow. ‘i 
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CHAPTER CCXVI. 
THE FAMILY VAULT. 


In one of the most beatttifal parts of Warwick. 
shire stands the ancient village of Bellendeu. 
Nothing can be more charmingly picturesque than 
this little group of habitations, situated on the 
gentle slope of a hill, and embowered as it were 
by stately caks and chesnut-trees which had 


flourished for ages. The tower of the old church 


was covered with ivy; and the sacred fane iteelf 
was larger than such edifices usually are in country 
places. The cemetery was crowded with tomb- 
stones, some of them so old that the inscriptions 
were entirely effaced by the hand of Time: indeed, 
it was universally believed in the village and 
surrounding district that Bellenden church was 
one of the most ancient in the whole kingdom. 
Larry br 
a travelling v@ up or o 
Bellenden Arms, which was the name of the village 
tavern, There were no heraldic blasonrieé upen 
the panels of the vehicle: but the plain equipage 
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wasinstantaneously recognised notwithstanding, 
by the landlord and his wife. Out they came, fol- 
lowed by the hostler and the chambermaid—the 
men cap in hand and the females all smiles and 
curtseys—for some years had elapsed since the 
Marchioness of Bellenden had honoured the village 
with her presence, and her arrival now was a3 
welcome as it was unexpected! 

Yes—it was the Marchioness herself who had 
Just halted at the Bellenden Arms. She was tra- 
velling with post-horses and was attended only by a 
footman and a female domestic, both of whom had 
been for some years in her service and were of 
long-tried fidelity. ‘ 

To the greetings of the landlord and landlady of 
the Bellenden Arms her ladyship responded in the 
kindest manner; and alighting from the carriage, 
she entered the homely parlour to which they 
escorted her. Having ordered some re : 
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village rector, requesting him to favour her with a 
call; and as the reverend gentleman lived within 9 
couple of hundred yards of the tavern, he speedily 
waited upon the Marchioness. 

“Mr. Roberts,” said her ladyship, when the usual 
compliments and greetings had been exchanged, 
“Tam desirous to visit the church for a particular 
purpose. Indeed, I purpose to descend into the 
vault of the Bellenden family; and I therefore 
request you to procure the neceasary assistance to 
raise the stone and light me into the receptacle of 
the dead. You will perhaps also be good enough 
to accompany me, as I may need a witness with 
regard to the investigation that I am sbout to 


make. 

“Your ladyahip’s commands shall be promptly 
attended A d the Rev. Mr. Roberta, by 
no means startled at the nature of the instruptions 
he had received, insamuch as he at oncs 


hended that the object of the Manthiquess bor: 
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reference to the law-suit in which she was engaged 
with the Montgomery family. “Of course your 
ladyship is aware that the vaults have already been 
visited and the registers examined by agents sent 
down from London on the part of Earl Montgomery 
and Lady Holderness?” 

“I am no stranger to the fact which you men- 
tion,” said the Marchioness. “ Indeed, I have seen 
the affidavits which have been put in by my oppo- 
nents, and which embody a! the evidence obtained 
by Lord Montgomery’s agents when they visited 
Bellenden Church. But I believe that his lordship 
himself came down in the first instance—did he 
not ?”- i‘ 

“He did, my lady,” answered Mr. Roberts. 
“It was about three months ago, as nearly as I 
can guess: but hig lordship only remained in the 
village for a few hours, during which he was 
making all kinds of inquiries amongst the very 
oldest inhabitants of the place.” 

“ And those inquiries were relative to the tradi- 
tions of the Bellenden family?” said the Marchio- 
ness, interrogatively. 

“ Precisely so,” returned the clergyman. “ Just 
before his lordship took his departure he called 
upon me and said——” 

“Tell we everything that fell from the Earl’s 
lips on that occasion,” exclaimed the Marchioness. 
“ Consult your memory well— and omit nota single 
word that he uttered. You know not how im- 
portant it is to my interests that I should sift to 
the very bottom all the particulars of Lord Mont- 
gorery’s visit to this place.” 

“Tam indebted to your ladystip for too much 
kindness not to be anxious to seek every opportu- 
nity of showing my gratitude,” observed Mr. 
Roberta: “but even if it were not sv, as a matter 
of justice I should give your ladyship all the 
information in my power, inasmuch as I consider 
your ladyship to be the victim of a gross con- 
spiracy to deprive you of your estates. Sach is 
the prevalent feeling in this part of Warwick- 
shire——” 

“The prevalent feeling—but not the universal 
one, I suppose?” said the Marchioness, inquir- 
ingly. 

“Well, my lady,” responded the clergyman, “J 
must confess that there are a few individuals in the 
village and the surrounding parts who espouse the 
interests of the Montgomerys: but I suppose they 
have been well paid for their allegiance in this 
respect—otherwise they would not be so staunch 
and so bold in asserting their conviction that your 
ladyship must lose the law-auit.” 

“Who are the persons you are referring to?” 
inquired Lady Beilenden: “and what kind of 
¢haracters do they bear?” 

“Characters, indeed!” exclaimed the parson: 
then, in a more serious tone, he added, “ It ill be- 
comes a Christian minister to speak harshly of 
people behind their backs—or under any cireum- 
stances whatsoever: but I cannot conscientiously 
declare that the individuals to whom I allude are 
trustworthy, honest, ye by pata In fact, the 
landlord and the landiady of the Bellenden Arms 
will corroborste ay sesertions——” 

“But who are those individuals demanded 
ee Marchioness, impaticatly: and as sho spoke 
he drew forth a set of ivory tablets from her 
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“In the first place, my lady,” responded Mr. 
Roberts, “there is Chapman the stonemason—-—” 

“And he doubtless was employed by Earl Mont- 
gomery’s agents to open the vault of tke Bellenden 
family 2” said the Marchioness, inquiringly, as she 
wrote down the man’s name in her tablets. 

“Precisely so,” returned the clergyman. “The 
sexton Mr. Northwitch, who is likewise a stone- 
mason, Was much surprised and vexed that Chap- 
man, who is altogether unconnected with the 
church, should have had the job. However, such 
were the Earls instructions to his agents; and as 
the vault was opened and examined under an order 
of the Court of Chancery, upon an affidavit put 
in by the Earl, there wag no use in Northwitch’s 
making any objection. Ghapman accordingly did 
it for the Earl's agents.” 

“ And now continue your list of the suspicious 
charactera who speak against me and are wedded 
to the intereste of the Montgomerys,” gaid the 
Marchioness, 

*I have mentioned Chapman,” resumed Mr. 
Roberts: “and the next in the catalogue are the 
Auatins—an old eauple who live in a eottage about 
two miles off, on tha road to Malden Farm. They 
are nasty people, I can assure your ladyship; and 
although they apparently live very retired and 





seem to keep themselves quiet, yet they are known , 


to be anything but saints, The man Austin has a 
sister—a widaw—who lives in a cottage near 
Congleton, and of whom report likewise spenks 
disparagingly. Her name is Bushman, She is a 
very ald woman, but of astonishing activity and 
bustling habits-——” : 

“ But Congleton is fifty miles away,” interrupt: 4 
the Marchioness. * How, then, can this Widow 
Bushman’s character and attrihutes be so well 
known in the yillage of Bellenden ?” 

“Because she was a resident here, my lady, 
until within the las$ year or eighteen months,” 
answered Mr. Roberts; “and she was one of the 
most staunch of Karl Montgemery’s partizans.” 

“Any other names to partioularise?” asked the 
noble lady. 

“None,” was the reply. “Chapman, the Aus- 
tins, and Widow Bushman are the principal, But, 
by the way, I recollect that I have not informed 
your ladyship of what Lord Montgomery said to 
me upon the occasion of his visit to this place 
three months ago.” 

« a slowly, Mr. Roberts,” observed the 
Marchioness ; “as I shall write it alldown. Now— 
proceed.” 

“ His lordship called upon me at the rectory just 
be‘ore he left the village,” continued the clergyman,— 
“and, after the usual interchange of compliments, he 
said, ‘ Mr. Roberts, I have gleaned some very curious 
particulars concerning the deceased members of the 
Bellenden family, and which particulars are most 
important to my interests in the suit that I am car- 
rying on against the Marchioneas.’— I thereupon 
begged his lordship not to make me his confidant, 
as I was bound by gratitude to support tlie cause 
and defend the intergsts of the noble lady who gave 
me the presentation of the Bellenden rectory.—‘I 
am aware of your in thet quarter, Mr. 


Roberts; said Rat! Modtgomery ; ‘and eo fir from 
being angry with you, I ae ek ee 
T have called upon you from motives of respect ond 


courtesy, and to inform you that in consequence of 
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the curious particulars I have this day gleaned from 
some of the patriarchs of the village, I shall cause 
the vault of the Bellenden family to be ecamined and 
the register of deaths to be searched.’ —Upon hearing 
these announcements, I respectfully but firmly ex- 
plained to his lordship that he was welcome to con- 
sult the registers, but that he could not be permitted 
to break open the family vault of the house of Bel- 
lenden, without a proper authority or permission.— 

Well, you are quite right to act cautiously, Mr. 
Roberts? exclaimed the Earl, with an off-hand 
manner and indifferent tone. ‘J will apply to the 
Lord Chancellor for an order to open the vault ; 
and I will send dawn agents duly authorised to 
carry this aim inte effect. The examination of the 
registers can stand over until the same opportunity. 
Indeed, tt will be better that the same persons should 
conduct both investigations, because there will then 
be only one set of witnesses, and consequentiy a 
saving of expense. I presume, Mr. Roberts, that 
when I do thus send my agents down, you will throw 
no obstacle in their way. —I answered that I should 
obey any official mandate or proper authority in re- 
spect to the opening of the vault; and that as for the 
registers, any one was at liberty to inspect them on 
certain terms.—‘ The truth is,’ continued the Earl, 
who seemed resolved to be communicative, although 
I can assure your ladyship there was nothing en- 
couraging in my manner towards him, ‘a great 
deal—indeed, almost everything on the Marchioness 
of Bellenden’s side—depends upon a particular con- 
veyance deed which she has put into Court. This 
deed is alleged to have been signed by the late Mar- 
quis of Bellenden’s father fifty years ago—that is to 
say, inthe year 1745. But according to what I 
hee been able to glean from one old man of eighty- 
fi-, another of seventy-three, and a third of sizty- 
nine, the particular Marquis of Ballenden alluded 
to died and was buried at least two yeara before 
1745; and my informants are enabled to speak 
thus positively as to dates, because that of 1745 was 
the year of the Great Rebellion. If, therefore, tt 
should transpire that the late Marquis’s father did 
really die in 1743, and not in 1745, then the convey- 
ance deed which Lady Bellenden has filed in Court 
must be a forgery, because if purporis to have been 
daied and signed in 1745.” 

“Lord Montgomery was very kind and eon- 
descending to narrate all these particulars,” ob- 
served the Marchioness of Bellenden, who had com- 
mitted to her tablets every sentence and syllable 
uttered by the clergyman. “ Did he tell you any- 
thing more, Mr. Roberts ?” 

“ His lordship merely said that if he had appeared 
strangely commuuicative, it was only because le 
was conducting the law-suit in an open, frank, and 
candid manner, and he did not care if all the world 
knew each successive step that was taken in it, 
so far as he was concerned. And now,” added 
the Rev. Mr. Roberts, “that I have told your 
ladyship all that passed between the Earl and 
myself on the oecasion referred to, I will hasten to 
make the necessary preparations for your visit to 
the church.” 

With these words the reverend gentleman took 
a temporary leave of the Marchioness, whe now 
remained alone in the parlour at theinn. Fora 
few minutes she reflected profoundly upon all that 
ehe had just heard: then, as a stile of triomph 
appeared slowly upon her beautiful countenance, 
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she murmured to herself, “The victory shall be 
mine—and Eugene Montgomery shall sink hum- 
bled, terror-stricken, and a miserable suppliant 
at my feet.” 

Having thus expressed the feeling that waa 
uppermost in her mind,—a feeling which certainly 
savoured more of vindictiveness than was quite 
consistent with her character for Christian bene- 
volence and pious resignation,—the Marchioness 
of Bellenden rang the bell for her confidential 
domestics. 

Of these two individuals we mnst say a few 
words. The female attendant was a woman of 
abont fifty years of age-—-still retaining the traces 
of great beauty, and wearing a matronly appear. 
ance of the highest respectability. Infact, her 
looks, her style of dress, her manner, and her 
speech, all seemed to denote a sedateness without 
hypocrisy, and a deep sense of religious feeling 
without fanaticism. 

Fhe footman was a tall, handsome man, with a 
dark complexion and a serious look. He was 
about forty years of age: his figure was finely 
modelled, the stalwart proportions being blended 
with masculine grace;—and his demeanour was 
altogether superior to his situation, He seemed 
older than he really was on account of the air of 
extreme steadiness which characterised him, and 
which was the dominant impression that his ap- 
pearance made upon the mind of any one who saw 
him for the first time,—so that it was necessary 
to look as it were beneath that aspect of sedate- 
ness to discover that he was in reality a very 
handsome man. ° 

In a word, judging from their external appearances, 
the female attendant and the footman were two do- 
mestics of the most respectable class, and precisely 
such asa widow-lady of excellent reputation might 
be expected to have in her suite. 

We said that the Marchioness of Bellenden, soon 
after Mr. Roberts had quitted her, summoned thoas 
two dependants to her presence;—and perhaps the 
reader will expect to be informed that on entering 
the room they still retained all the cold reserve of 
manner and ceremonial rigidity of countenance 
which invested them with so decorous an air of 
aedateness. No such thing! The instant the door 
closed behind them, their appearance changed as if 
by magic; the matronly demeanour which was so 
imposing on the part of the female, and the serious 
look which gave such an air of respectability to the 
man, were thrown off a}l in a moment, and with an 
evident feeling of relief at passing fram a conditien 
of studied restraint to the relaxation and abauden- 
ment of temporary freedom, 

“What news, my dear?” demanded the female, 
with a mingled curiosity and friendly interest in her 
voice and manner: and she took a chair without 
waiting for either invitation or permission to be 
seated. 

“ Yes—what news, Laura?” inquired the footeswn 
flinging himself upon the sofa, stretching out his 
legs, and passing his fingers through his wavy and 
perfumed hair. “Has Parson Roberts been able to 
give you any particulars in addition te what you 
already knew?” : 

“Many — and all moat important, my duar 
Richard," replied the Marchioncas, who wee evi- 
dently accustomed to thig fautiliarity her two 
confidential domestics: “Iu a word, E have found 
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out the places where Montgomery ana his hired 
ruffians halted on two occasions—and ‘you must start 
off presently and take the necessary steps to make 
these discoveries available and useful in case of need, 
One place is a cottage two miles from hence, on the 
road to Malden Farm: it is kept by an old couple 
named Austin. The other place is also a cottage, but 
about fifty miles distant—in fact, close by Congleton: 
the woman who keeps it, is called Widow Bushman 
~—and she is related to the Austins.” 

“ And what about the man who opened the vault 
for Montgomery’s agents?” said the footman in- 
quiringly. 

“Ah! what about him?” echoed the female de- 
pendant. 

“Now, do not be impatient Richard—nor you 
ether, Margaret,” said Lady Bellenden, in a tone of 
good-humoured chiding: “and you shall both know 
everything in time. The stone-mason’s name is 
Chapman—and he livesin the village. I shall get 
you, . Margaret, to see him while I visit the church; 
and you must not be sparing of gold in order to win 
him over to my interests. The evidence he can give 
would no doubt be important.” 

“Depend upon it, my love,” said Margaret, in 
a tone of eurnest assurance, “ nothing shall be want- 
ing on my part to forward your interests.” 

“ And I know you will believe me, Laura, when 
I say the same thing,” observed Richard. “But 
when do you wish me to visit these Austins who 
dwell in the neighbourhood, and that Widow Bush- 
man who resides near Congleton?” 

“{ wish you to start off at once, Richard,” 
replied the Marchioness. “You can doubtless 
procure a vehicle of some sort——” 

“Give yourself no concern on that head, my 
dear Laura,” said the footman: “I shall find some 
means of conveyance. Tell me where and when I 
am to rejoin yon—and I shall be off.” 

‘You will either find me or hear of me at Mal- 
den Farm,” returned the lady. “If I quit that 
place before you reach it, I will leave a letter for 
you, Have you plenty of money in your purse ?” 

“Plenty,” answered Richard. “ And now good 
bye for the present.” 

Thus speaking, the footman rose from the sofa 
and embraced the Marchioness of Bellenden. In 
a moment her eyes, usually of so soft and melting 
an expression, became illumined with a burning 
lustre: as if through those windows of the soul 
shone forth the sudden kindling of all the fires ot 
her impassioned nature. Throwing her arms 
round the neck of that man who thus freely 
bestowed his caresses upon her, the titled lady 
glued her lips to his swarthy but handsome coun- 
tenance ;—and by the lighting up of her fine blue 
eyes, the deep flushing of her plump cheeks, and 
the quick heaving and falling of her luxuriant 
bosom, it was evident that the slightest contact 
with her good-looking dependant served as a spark 
to the train of her desires and made them flame 
up as it were into a frenzy. ra 

“Hush! a footstep approaches!” exclaimed 
Margaret: and rising from her chair, she suddenly 
resumed her artificial demeanour of 
sedateness as easily as if it were a cloak that sie 
was putting on without an effort. : 


At the samo instant, too, the handsome foounan, 
starting from the embrace of his noble mistress, 
drew himself up to his fail height and stood in, Her 


presence with a look and an attitude that denoted 
the profoundest respect. The Marchioness rapidly 
smoothed her hair, arranged her cap, and com- 
posed her looks in such a manner that the 
keenest observer could not have noticed the 
slightest indication to lead him to suspect that her 
features had so recently been ruffled by sensuous 
desires. Every_trace of that voluptuous expres- 
sion had passed away from her countenance, which 
allin a moment became as placid and as calmly 
beautiful as if the burning kiss of lust had never 
been imprinted on its damask surface! 

Thus, when the Rev. Mr. Roberts re-entered 
the room, on his return from the church, he found 
the two dependants standing before their mistress 
with the proper air of respectful attention—while 
the lady herself was issuing her orders in a tone 
where mildness and conscious authority were so 
nicely blended as to denote alike the kind mistress 
and the well-bred woman. 

“You will therefore start off at once, Richard,” 
said the Marchioness; “and you must be par- 
ticularly careful in executing the commissions 
which I have entrusted to you.” 

“ Your Jadyship may rest assured on that head,” 
returned the footman: then, with a low bow— 
while not a muscle of his countenance relaxed 
from the serious expression which it had assumed 
—he took his departure. 

“And you, Margaret,” resumed Lady Bellenden, 
“will have the goodness to step out into the 
village and make these inquiries which I have 
been dictating to you.” 

“Your ladyship’s commands shall be faithfully 
attended to,” was the response: and Margaret 
likewise guitted the room. 

“ Everything is now ready atthe church for your 
ladyship’s reception,” said the Rev. Mr. Roberts. 

“J thank you,” observed the Marchioness: then 
hastily putting on her bonnet and throwing her 
scarf over her shoulders, she accepted the arm 
of the clergyman who proposed to escort her to 
the sacred edifice. 

As she passed through the village, all the in- 
habitants appeared at their doors to greet her 
with bows and ocurtseys; and these salutations 
were acknowledged with the sweetest affability 
on her part. In a few minutes the churchyard 
was reached; and beneath the porch of the an- 
cient building the sexton and his assistant were 
walting her ladyship’s arrival. In accordance 
with the instructions they received through Mr. 
Roberts, they were provided with implements to 
raise the stones and lanterns to light the vaulte. 

The sun was shining through the windows, the 
countless diamond panes of which gave a prismatic 
effect to the warm lustre: and it seamed as if slant- 
ing lines, or rather oblique columns, of impalpable 
dust stretched from those windows half across the 
nave of the church. Leaning upon the clergyman’s 
arm, and followed by Northwitch and his assistant, 
the Marchionéss of Bellenden threaded the aisle, 
until the party came to a cloistral recess which 
was screened off by a partition of stone-work 
elaborately sculptured, Within the enclosure the 
walls were covered with monumental tablets, all 
sacred to the memories of the departed scions of 
the noble house of Bellenden: and the huge flag- 
gtones of the pavement were likewise covered with 
inscriptions. 
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“There is one particular stons which neugt be 
raised, I beliove,” eal] the Marehioncss, as hor 
eyes wandered slowly over the pavement,—“ inas- 
much as it covers tho steps leading down into the 
vault.” 

“ This is the stone, my lady,” returned North- 
witch, pointing with a crowbar to a particular flag. 

“Then raise it,” said the Marchioness. “ Will 
the task be alongone? Because, if so, I may as 
well search in the meantime for a particular entry 
in the register of deaths.” 

“We shall not be long moving the stone, my 
lady,” replied Northwitch: “because it was lifted a 
short time back, and is therefore comparatively 
loose in its setting. I mean that the cement is not 
properly dry yet; and I dare say that Chapman 
who raised the stone for the Ear!’s agents, did not 
trouble himself to put it down again with over- 
much care. However, here goes!” 

To work accordingly went the sexton and his 
assistant; and Lady Bellenden decided upon re- 
maining to visit the place of tombs first, before she 
repaired to the vestry to examine the register. 

In about twenty minutes the enormous stone 
was raised and rolled back from the mouth of the 
subterranean which it covered. The sexton and 
his man then lighted their lanterns; and having 
allowed a few minutes for the escape of the foul air 
from the place, they descended the narrow flight 
of stone steps which led down into the family vault 
of the ancient race of Bellenden. The Marchioness 
followed—and the clergyman closed the rear. 

The subterranean has already been described, 
in a former chapter, as spacious ;—and round the 
walls were arranged numerous coffins, in three rows 
—the lowest standing upon the paved floor, and the 
other two resting on stout iron supporters prajecting 

JSrom the solid masonry. By these means no coffin 
actually stood upon another ; and between the rows 
there was space sufficient to enable the plaies upon 
the lids to be examined without moving the coffins 
themselves. 

The party reached the bottom of the steps and 
were advancing farther into the vault, when a sud- 
den ejaculation of horror burst from the lips of the 
sexton who was leading the way. 

“ What is the matter?” demanded Lady Bellen- 
den, for the moment stricken hy a superstitious 
terror. 

“ There-——yonder—that coffin!” cried Northwitch, 
pointing in a particular direction with one hand 
and holding the lantern high up with the other. 

“Ah! I see,” ejaculated his assistant, drawing 
back a pace or two with a visible shuddering of his 
entire form. 

At the same instant the Marchioness and Mr. 
Roberts caught sight of the object which had pro- 
duced such a sensation upon the sexton and his 
man;—and exclamations of mingled horror and 
disgust broke from the noble lady and the reverend 
gentleman. For, behold! on the uppermost row, 
at the farthest extremity of the vault, a coffin had 
burst open—and a putrid corpse was exposed to 

vi 


ey. 

* How shocking !* exclaimed the Marchioness of 
Bellenden, a raw, damp, and mouldy smell now 
offending her nostrils, and a thick clammy taste 
clinging to her palate. “But whose corpse can it 
ve, that it is comparatively so well preserved ” 

“Why, my lady,” cried Northwitch, “that body 





may have been here teonty, thirty, or even forty 
years, and yot be no more than half-docomposed 
as itis now. It is the embalming and the leaden 
coffins that preserve them. ‘This particular coffin 
has however burst, as your ladyship perceives: 
shell and all, it is laid completely open. But Pll 
soon see whose corpse it is.” 

‘With these words, the sexton approsched the 
coffin and held the lantern in such a manner that 
its rays might fall upon the piece of the broken 
lid where the plate still remained. As a matter 
of course the light streamed upon the dead body, 
from which a considerable portion of the winding- 
sheet had fallen away; and not only was its 
countenance exposed, but the neck, chest, and 
right side were all laid bare. 

“1 should think that this body must have 
been placed here at least twenty years ago,” ob- 
served the sexton, as he thus took a near view 
of the loathsome spectacle. “It is even more 
swollen and discoloured than it is decomposed, 
now that I examine it close. In fact, it must 
have been splendidly embalmed—for the features 
are well nigh perfect—and the hands are entire. 
Ah! here's actually the mark of a ring upon 
one of the fingers! Why, the ring that made the 
mark must have been on the hand until lately: 
it has evidently been placked off within a recent 
period. There’s the scraping, as one may eal it, 
which the ring made along the rotting flager as 
it was drawn away. But, heavens! how curiously 
the corpse is discoloured! I've seen a vast many 
bodies in my time—and some few that have been 
embalmed: but I never saw one that, not being 
more decomposed than this, was so shockingly 
discoloured. Besides—not only unnaturally dis- 
coloured—but also swollen—dreadfally swollen! 
Ah! it looks uncommonly as if the deceased, 
whoever he was, had died by potson!” 

“Well, whose corpse is it?” demanded the as. 
sistant, somewhat impatiently. “Can’t you make 
the plate out? or is the inscription rusted away ?” 

“ No—it is tolerably plain,” returned the sexton. 
“Let me see? The date is 1775——why, it’s the 
last Marquis of Bellenden, to be sure-~her lady- 
ship’s husband!” exclaimed Northwitch. 

“Cover up the remains with something!’ cried 
the Rev. Mr. Roberts. “ Here—stay~——I will 
ran and fetch a piece of the church mourning 
from the vestry——” 

“No—do not trouble yourself,” said the Mar- 
chioness, as she clung to his arm: avd the veice 
in which she spoke was low and hollow. 

“Ah! your ladyship is unwell?” exclaimed Mr. 
Roberts; and turning his eyes upon the Mar. 
chioness, he was startled and shocked at the 
ghastly expression which her countenance wore, 
“Shall I conduct you hence?—let me lead you 
away? The sickly odour—the dreadful speotacte 
—and the sexton’s words—all are enough %¢ 
overpower your ladyship——" 

“No, no—I will remain—I feel better now," 
murmured the Marchioness: then, with an ® yo 
superhuman effort to crush the feelings that were 
struggling in her bosom, she turned towards the 
sexton, saying, “Mr. Northwitch, I should recom- 
mend you to be more cautious and guarded for the 
fature in the free and off-hand way in whish you 
toxs as it were from the tip of your tongue the firat 
words that come uppermost. You should weigh 








your tigaghts Before you so glibly give utterance to 
them. Fer by proclaiming in so random a manner 
the very first and of course most inconsiderate im- 
pressions which any particular eccurrence or spec- 
tacle may make upon your mind, you may be 
unintentionally the cause of exciting the most dis- 
agreeable suspicions.” 

«“ humbly beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said the 
man, who did not immediately perceive the drift of 
the noble lady’s observations, and therefore was for 
a few moments at a loss to comprehend how he had 
done wrong: “but 1 am sure I did not mean to 
give offence when I talked of the discoloured state 
of his lordahip’s body. And as for my saying that it 
seemed as if his lordship the Jate Marquis had been 
poisoned, the notion is absurd. But I made the re- 
mark before I knew whose coffia it was——” 

“ Enough upon the subject, Mr. Northwitch,” said 
the Marchioness, in a voice which she now rendered 
mournful though firm. “You have wounded my 
feelinge deeply: but I pardon you—yes, cheer- 
fully pardom you. J know you spoke incon- 
siderately-——” 

“J did, upon my soul, my lady,” exclaimed the 
sexton, quite concerned to think how much mischief 
his unguarded words had occasioned. “ We all 
know that you are a kind-hearted and excellent lady 
—and I would sooner cut my tongue out than allow 
it to hurt your ladvship’s feelings.” 

“[ believe you, Northwitch,” said the Marchioness, 
in a tene of compassion and forgiveness. ‘“ But you 
rouat learn, my good friend, that the remains of the 
dead often present the most remarkable appearances 
—~-—~do they not, Mr. Roberts ?”” 

“ Assuredly, my lady,” responded the clergyman, 
who, although a well meaning and harmless kind of 
au individual, nevertheless carried his obsequious- 
ness to the extreme of a fulsome sycophancy, and 
was therefore ready to corroborate everything that 
his aristocratic patroness might say. 

“ The swollen and discoloured appearance of the 
corpse of my long-dead husband,” continued the 
Marchioness, in a tone profoundly mournful, “is 
otily one of the sad phases of decomposition——is 
it not so, Mr. Roberts ?” 

“Beyond all matter of doubt, my lady,” was the 
reply. 

“ And most sad and distressing is it for me, to 
have been doomed this day to gaze upon the 
remains of one whom I respected so profoundly 
on earth,” continged the Marchioness, “but who 
for long years past has been a saint in heaven! 
Ah! Mr. Roberta, I am no hypocrite—I am inca- 
pable of affecting a feeling that is not intrinsically 
real, I therefore admit, with frankness and with 
candour, that I did not love the old and venerable 
nobleman who made me his wife—gave me his 
name——and bequeathed to me that fortune which 
dishonest pretenders would now wrest from my 
grasp: no—TI did not dove him in the true sense of 
the term—but I respected him—I revered him—I 
esteemed him as a man who saught te ensure my 
happiness to the utmost ef his power——-” 

“fam glad your ladyship has said thie much,” 
exclaimed Northwitch, with an honest exultation, 
although the interruption was somewhat of the 
rudest: “for that scandalous fellow Chapman 
declares that your ladysbip hated and detested the 
late Marquis—and that your ladyship loved s2- 
other, saving your ladyship’s prosenee——” | 
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“WNorthwitch, have done—be quiet—~ailence !” ex- 


ciaimed the Rev. Mr. Reberts, perfectly hor- 
rified at the sexton’s indiscretion, although it 


plainly arose from the man’s zealous devotion to 


the cause of the Marchioness in opposition te that 
of the Montgomerys. 


“The venom of scandalous tongues produces no 
disagrecable effecta upon me,” observed the Mar- 


chioness, in a tone of bland resignation: “and what- 


ever rumours my worthy friend Mr. Northwitch has 
heard, need not distress him on my account. But 


assuredly this is not the most pleasant place in the 


world to choose for our conversation,” efied her 
ladyship, in a different voice: “ and I feel the 
damp of the vault striking chill and cold to my 
very bones. Let us, then, proceed to search for 
the object which has brought me hither. Mr. 
Northwitch, you will oblige me by finding the eoffin 
of the late Marquis’s father. The plate should 
bear the obituary date of 1745—but if you happen 
to find one of 1743——” 

“ Here is the coffin, my Jady, of which you speak,” 
exclaimed the sexton, pausing in the midst of the 
serutiny which he had commenced with regard 
to the tenements of the dead. “But the date is 
1743-——” 

“That will do,” said the Marchioness. “Now, 
wrench off the plate—or rather remove it gently 
if you can—and be careful to keep the four 
screws :”—then, turning towards the clergyman, 
she observed, “ Mr. Roberta, as my witness in this 
proceeding, you will maintain your eyes fixed upon 
that plate and those screws,in order to be enabled 
to identify them on any future occasion.’ 

“{ will do so, my lady,” answered the minister. 

The plate was wrenched off, and, together with 
the screws, was given iuto the keeping of the 
reverend gentleman. The Marchioness of Bellen- 
den then quitted the vault, having liberally re- 
munerated the sexton and his assistant, and having 
charged them to get the coffin of her deceased 
husband properly repaired before they finally 
sealed the mouth of the family vault again. 

“ Accompanied by Mr. Roberts, the Marchioness 
now proceeded to the vestry of the church; and 
on reaching that raom, she said, “In the first 
place, reverend sir, you must envelop that coffin- 
plate and the screws in a sheet of paper and affix 
your seal to the packet, so that you may be enabled 
at the proper time to prove the identity of those 
objects.” 

The noble lady’s instructions were immediately 
obeyed: and she then desired the clergyman to 
produce the parochial Register of Burials. Open- 
ing a small closet, or cabinet, which joined the 
vestry-room, Mr. Roberts took the bulky volume 
from the iron safe where it waa kept; and the 
Marchioness proceeded to examine it with the 
most careful scrutiny. At length she discovered 
the particular entry which ahe sought and of which 
she bade Mr. Roberts take special notice. 

A few minutes afterwards Lady Bellenden 
quitted the church ; and, returning to the inn, she 
entered her carriage and took her departure from 


the village, accomnanied by the faithful Mare 
garet. 
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OHAPTER CCKVIZ. 
MALDEN FARM. 


Ir was now about five o’clock in the evaning, and 
the breeze, laden with the perfimes of May, came 
with a delightful freshness after the sultry heat 
which had previously prevailed. 

Having ascended a hill, the sides and summit of 
which were embowered with the richest emerald 
foliage, the travelling-carriage proceeded at a 
more rapid rate along the narrow bye-road which 
it was pursuing; and at a distance of about two 
miles from the village, a small but neat looking 
cottage, standing in a lonely spot, was passed by. 

“That is the abode of the Austins,” said the 
Marchioness of Bellenden to Margaret, who was 
seatad inside the carriage along with her noble 
mistress. “I wonder how Richard has succeeded 
with them.” 

“ Better, I hope, than I did with old Chapman,” 
responded Margaret. “But perhaps Richard is 
still there,” she added, looking forth from the 
window of the vehicle. “ And yet I do not see the 
chaise which he hired from the landlord of the 
Bellenden Arms; and there is no stable or out- 
house where it could be put up.” 

‘We may therefore conclude that he has seen 
the Austins and gone on post-haste towards 
Congleton,” said the Marchioness. “But, alluding 
to Chapman, you need not feel vexed, my dear 
Margaret, that you were unable to succeed in that 
quaiter: we have plenty of evidence, heaven 
knows, without him. And yet,” she added in a 
mournful voice, “I shall derive but comparatively 
little pleasure from the fact of securing to myself 
the safe and undisputed possession of these estates, 
since he whom | love so madly—so passionately— 
| 80 fervidly, can never be mine! No, it were useless 

to make unother attempt to bring him within the 
circle of my influence——” 

“Let us not despair on that head, my dear 
Laura,” interrupted Margaret. 

Lady Bellenden made no response: but, heaving 
a low and long sigh, she fell into a profound 
reverie. 

In about an hour from the moment of quitting 

the village, the travelling-carriage emerged from 
| the bye-lane which it had been pursuing, and 
entered a broader road. 

“There!” suddenly ejaculated the Marchioness, 
as she pointed from the window towards a bridge 
| which was in the course of being erected over a 

clear stream about ninety or a hundred feet wide. 
| * Yes—that is the spot!” cried Margaret, a 
visible shudder agitating her whole frame. “Ten 
ora dozen years have elapsed since I was last in 
| this neighbourhood—and great improvements have 
| been made, This wide read—that bridge——” 
“ Ah! that bridge,” added the noble lady: and 
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she exchanged significant looks with her faithful 
dependant. 

The carriage was now leaving the bridge behind 
and advancing along the road towards a small 
farmhouse gbout @ quarter of a mile distant, and 
the white walls of which gleamed forth from the 
midst of the foliage that enhanced the picturesque 
beauty of the landsoape. 

“Behold Malden Farm,” said the Marchioness. 


“There are the same heavy overhan gables— 
the same small and deep-set windows, with their 
diamond-fashioned panes—the same aaa with 
the creeping clematis, which I re ber years 
and years ago when first I visited the Bellenden 
estates.” 

“ And there, too,” added Margarat, looking to- 
wards a splendid mansion which stood upon an 
eminence about a couple of miles beyond the farm, 
— there too, is Bellenden Hall, the finest country- 
seat in Warwickshire. The whole domain which 
the view can now embrace, belongs to thee, dear 
Laura ;— and, thank heaven! the hated Mont- 
gomerys shall not wrest it from thy grasp. But 
are you decided upon stopping at Malden Farm 
instead of going on to the Hall?” 

“Yes—such is my intention, Margaret,” re- 
sponded the noble lady. “You know that I have 
not long to remain in Warwickshire—that this law- 
suit compels my immediate return to London— 
and that it therefore becomes a matter of conse- 
quence to save every mile of road and minute of 
time. The Farm is two miles nearer than the Hall 
to the new bridge, at which point, you know,” she 
added significantly, “we have such important 
business to transact: and moreover, by staying 
at the Farm, we at once obtain the opportunity of 
making inquiries concerning Lord Raymond 
Montgomery——” 

“For what earthly purpose, Laura?” demanded 
Margaret. “Since you are confident that you 
have not been misled respecting that young poble- 
man’s fate, wherefore ask any questions fay \ 
him ?” 

“To prevent others from suspecting that we 
are already so well informed on that head,” re- 
turned the Marchioness. 

* Then you mean that the discovery which is to 
be made either to-night or to-merrow mornin 
shall have the appearance of hazard and 
dent?” continued the dependant, interrogatively 

“Precisely so,” answered the hobdle lady. “ In- 
deed, 1 do not purpose to proclaim to the world ail 
I know or all I may yet glean relative to my oppo- 
nents, unless they force me to extremes.” 

“1 understand—and I approve of the course 
which you intend to adopt,” said Margaret. 

At this moment the carriage entered an avenue of 
evergreens, the great gate leading into which wag | 
held open by a stout, sun-burnt, middle- man 
whose countenance was the picture of good-hamour 
and vigorous health. This was Farmer Brooka, the 
occupant of Malden, and therefore one of the nu- 
merous tenantry of the Marchioness, inasmuch as 
she held possession of the estates during the progress 
of the Chancery suit, He had observed the carriage 
approaching; and having ordered his wife, who was 
a comely woman of four-and-forty, “to see that all 
was comfortable and tidy in-doore,” he had ran 
down to the end of the avenue to open the gate. 

Mrs. Brooks was one of those simple-minded aad 
well-meaning bodisa—one of those ingenneus an 
honest creatures, that are rarely (at Jpast at her age) 
to be met amidst the contamination ef cities and 
great towns, but which are often found in the small 
farm-houses or secluded cottages of sgringitaral 
districte. The receipt of a letter in the te 
the effect that the Merchioness of Bellenden would 
visit Malden Farm in the evening, and perhaps pass 
the night there, had put the worthy woman quite 
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upon the gut vive; and during the whole day 
she had been making preparations to receive 
the illustrious guest. In this task she had 
been duly assisted by her son and daughter— 
the former a young man of two or three-and- 
twenty, and the latter a girl of eighteen or 
nineteen. The comely ma and her two 
good-looking, sun-burnt, healthy auxiliaries 
presented a picture of domestic cordiality and 
ad love such as the eye does not often con- 
template beneath the roof of rich men’s dwell- 


ings. 

Sincere and honest was the welcome which 
the Marchioness therefore experienced at 
Malden Farm; and finding that so much 
pains had been bestowed upon the repast which 
was just ready to be served up, she did not 
choose to give any offence or wound sensitive 
feelings by not partaking of it at once. She 
accordingly resolved to postpone until the 
morning her walk to the bridge which was 
being constructed ;—and having laid aside her 
bonnet and nonrt = sate pin feck in 
company wi e farmer’s family an ar- 
garet, a of whom she insisted on making 

er companions for the time, and not her ser- 
vitors. 

“Iam sure, my lady,” said Farmer Brooks, 
during a pause in the Progress of the festivities, 
**T am more honoured and much happier than 
I can well express in words, on account of this 
visit which die has has condescended to 
pay my humble e. I know that your lady- 
ship’s steward and housekeeper up at the Hall 
will be much annoyed that your ladyship did 
not proceed direct to your own seat instead of 
tarrying at Malden Farm, which certainly is 
your own likewise though tenanted by me. 
And I can add with truth and sincerity that 
although young Lord Raymond did lodge at 
our house for a considerable time, and not only 
behave munificently but also in a most friendly 
manner towards us,—yet I unfeignedly hope 
that your ladyship will beat the Montgomerys 
‘and the Aylmoers in the long run, and continue 
our mistress and our landlady.” 

“T am sure we should never get a better,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brooks, in a tone of unaffected 
fervour. * But I hope your ladyship was not 
effended with us for letting Lord Raymond 
edine to lodge at the Farm——’”’ 

“Tf I been offended, my good woman,” 
interrupted the Marchioness, “should I have 
visited you this evening, thereby preferring for 
the time your dwelling to my own country-seat 
whioh is so near at hand f sides, when Lord 
Raymond first applied to you for permission to 
establish himself as a lodger in the peaceful 
seclusion of Malden Farm, you wrote to me 
frankly and ingenuously upon the subject.” 

“And your ladyship replied that you had no 

ersonal animosity against your cousin Lord 
Montgomery,’”’ observed Farmer 
Brooks, “‘and that yon therefore entertained 
not the slightest objection to his ing & 
lodger beneath this roof.’’ 

“TI think that I said even something more 


eed 


I had heard of the heartless 
she practised towards oy gi him en- 
couragement at one time, and then jilting him 
for the Honourable Mr. Eaton, whom she did 
not marry after all,—I had heard these vari 
artioulars, I say, and I wa 

or the young noble. Indeed, I expres 
myself in those terms when writing the reply 
to your letter. 

“I remember it well, my lady,” said Brooks ; 
“and the kind, the handsome, the friendly tone 
of your letter ded me and wife in re- 
ceiving Lord Raymond into our house, agree- 
ably to his request,” ; 

“I suppose that being well nigh heart- 
broken by his disappointed love,” observed the 
Marchioness, ‘‘ he courted soli as the only 
condition of existence which could possibly 
accord with a mind so wounded and a spirit so 
bruised as his own. Poor youth! I heard 
much of his amiability—his goodness of heart 
—his generosity towards the poor;— aad I 
pitied him —sincerely pitied him. And to tell 
you the truth, it was partially with the desire 
of meeting my aatostauate cousin, whom I 
have not seen since his childhood, that I re- 
resolved to tarry at your abode, good ple, 
during my few hours’ visit to this neighbour- 

ood. Is Raymond at home?” she inquired, 
lowering her voice as if she fancied that the 

oung nobleman himself might possibly over- 

ear the question which she just put to 
the farmer. 

‘“At home !—~here! my lady ?” cried Farmer 
Brooks, astonished at the question. ‘“ But I 
recollect,” he added, in a calmer tone as he 
recovered from his amazement: “you may not 
have heard of what has happened——” 

‘“Has anything disagreeable occurred ?’”’ de- 
manded Lady Bellenden, with all the appear- 
ance of intense surprise and pai curiosity. 

“Three months have elapsed, my lady,’ 
responded the farmer, in a slain tone,’”’ since 
Lord Raymond fled from Malden—yes—left us 
with s cruel abruptness that savoured even of 
ingratitude after all the attention we showed 
him and the endeavours we made to comfort 
and cheer him.” 

“Lord Raymond left you thus!” cried the 
Marchioness. “How astonishing that he 
should have acted in such an extraordinary 


uetry which 


me Porbe lad ated Margaret 
rhaps, my »” sugge garet, in 
a deferential tone, Phe poor young nobleman 


is scarcely responsible for his actions—-and he 
et have obeyed some sudden, irresistible im- 


p 

“That is what I and my wife have said to 
each other a thongand times since his ge oon he 
disappearance,” exclai Farmer B A. 
“* Besides, he was often subjected to wild freaks 
of fancy and strange humours, which were 
wont to yield to fits of the deepest despondency, 
More than once has he said to me, * My food 
friend, if I should suddenly take tt into my head 
to leave your abode and aet out on a pedestrian 
tour through the North of England, do not be 


than this,” remarked Lady Bollenden: “for if ee I sometimes feel as tf nothing dul 

my memory serves me truly, I stated in my | violent eacercise and a continuous ¢ 6 of 

reply to your letter, Mr. Brooks, that I en- | scene will save me from going mad,’— 

tertained the deepest sympathy and compassion | although we were thus warned by 

for my cousin Raymond, to whom however I | Raymond, we were glarmed and vexed when he 

have not s for 20 many years. But I had | disappeared so suddenly; but that 

neerd ot pie ogee passion aginst pean re soon sakyglehag cr arrived — rs see 
ernan Imer, now Lady rnest,~— as usual, we felt reasenred ) 

had heard of the enthusiastic devotion with that his friends aad selatives knew t he was 


which he worshipped that splendid orenture, 
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“ Bealdes, what could possibly have happened to 


him?’ exclaimed the Marchioness of Bellenden. “ If 
he had been foully dealt with, traces of the crime 
would have remained, and if he had committed 
adcide in a moment of intolerable anguish or blank 
despair, his corpse would have been discovered, De- 
pend upon it, good people, the poor young gentle- 
man is wandering like a troubled spirit about the 
country ——” 

“ And whiat inclines ua to that belief, my lady, is 
that he took away with him all his money and all his 
private papers on the morning when he left us,” said 
Farmer Brooks. “ His bed had been slept in during 
the previons night—and the inference is that he had 
risen early———that is to say, early for the time of 
year; for it was in the winter season—just at the end 


* It was the 26th, father,” observed young Brooks. 
‘You are particular as to the date, my boy,” said 


38 


“IT remember it 90 well, father,” returned the lad. 
“because it was on the same Monday morning that 
the great crowning-stone fell upon the buttress of the 
new bridge” 

“Ah! what—an accident ?’ inquired the Marebio- 
ness 

“ No, my lady—that is to say, not an accident by 
which anybody was hurt,” responded young Brooks. 
“ But when I and my mates went down to begin work 
soon after day-break———-” 

“ My son, your ladyship should know, is a stone- 
mason,” interrupted the elder Brooks, by way of ex- 
planation ; “ and he has been engaged from the first 
upon the new bridge which your ladyship ordered to 
be built across the river. When one of the buitresase 
was completed about three months ago, it waa deter: 
mined that your ladyship’s steward should be invited 
by all the tenants in this district to superintéeni the 
deposit of an earthen jar full of colada in the great 
hollow of the buttress. The crowaing-stene was sar 
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pended over the mouth with such precision and in 
gach a manner that on loosening the winch-rope which 
sustained it, the massive granite could not fail to settle 
exactly on the head of the buttress.” 

« Such was the condition in which we had left the 
stone on the Saturday night,” observed young Brooks; 
“and when we went to work on the Monday morning, 
jo and behold! the winch-rope had given way and 
the crowning-stone had fallen upon the buttress. But 
as it had settled to a hair’s-breadth in the position 
which it was intended to occupy, your ladyship's 
steward decided upon not having it disturbed for the 
sere sake of placing the coins inside the buttress.” 

“And therefore the ceremony did not take place ?” 
exclaimed the Marchioness, inquiringly. 

“No, my lady,” responded young Brooks. “ Your 
ladyship's steward gave orders that the ceremony 
should be postponed until the next buttress is 
built———” 

“But this is absurd!” cried the Marchioneas, in a 
tone of apparent annoyance and dissatisfaction : “ my 
orders were explicit upon the subject—and they have 
not been obeyed. I wrote to my steward, coininanding 
him to have the usual ceremony performed at the 
proper time—and I sent him a quantity of old coins 
which he was to use, in addition to the various speci- 
mens of the existing currency, for the purpose. Now 
there is a sort of superstition in the minds of many 
honest but simple country-folks, relative to the bap- 
tizing of the foundation-stones of a new bridge with 
a bottle of wine, and the deposit of the coins in the 
first buttress ;—and I would not for the world have 
such a prejudice shocked-——” 

“Iam glad your ladyship has mentioned the mat- 
ter,” observed Mrs. Brooks; “ for I can assure your 
ladyship that many of your ladyship’s tenants declare 
they will never cross that bridge—for, let it be built 
ever so strong, they think it won't be safe on account 
of omitting the usual ceremonies when the first but- 
tress was raised.” : 

“Then we will have the affair righted to-morrow, 
my good woman,” said the Marchioness, in a tone of 
firm decision. ‘ Let your son step up to the Hall and 
tell my steward that I have arrived at Mulden Farm, 
where I propose to pass the night—and that early in 
the morning I will myself superintend the ceremonials 
relative to the bridge. Immediate preparations must 
therefore be made for the purpose—especially as the 
yuge stone over the first buttress must be raised 
again——~” 

“I will go at once, my lady,” said young Brooks, 
rising from his seat, ‘and deliver your message at the 

Hall. J wil) then go ane inform the overseer of the 
works that the masons must be at the bridge by day- 
light. ShaJl I tell the steward that he is to wait upon 
your ladyship this evening 7” 

“ No—I will see him in the morning upon matters 
of business,” returned the Marchioness: “for it is now 
past eight o’clock—and I propose to retire to rest goon, 
in order to rise early in the morning. The time has 
passed 80 agreeably in your society, my worthy friends, 
and our conversation has heen so varied——” 

“But there is one thing I quite forgot to mention 
to your ladyship,” exclaimed Farmer Brooks, a8 an 
idea strack himn--™ end that is, a lawyer's clerk was 
here yesterday tnquiring for Lord Raymond Mont- 
gomery——." 

“Ah! Mr. Rigden’s clerk, I presume?’ said the 
noble lady. 

“Yeu—~ihat's the name of the lawyer wlio sent 


him,” continued the farmer.” 
chaise—quite a bustle ——” 

“And so important withal,” added Miss Brooks, 
who now joined in the conversation for the first 
time. 

“Oh! he quite put my daughter out,” exclaimed. 
Brooks, Jaughing,—“by asking her such a host of 
questions. And when he found that we could give 
him no clue to search after Lord Raymond, he ac- 
tually became saucy—said it was very queer—very 
suspicious ——” 

“ And go I told him he had better go about his bu- 
siness,” remarked Miss Brooks ; “whereupon he grew 
more civil and even apologised for what he had been 
saying of an offensive character.” 

“And did he set off again on his return to Lon- 
don >” inquired the Marchioness of Bellenden. 

“No, my lady—I believe not,” ded Miss 
Brooks. “ Hesaid that he should make inquiries all over 
the neighbourhood—-that he should proceed to the 
village of Bellenden—and that he should leave no 
stone unturned to discover some clue to his missing 
lordship. But it does not appear that he has much 
time for tnaking his search; because he says that 
unless he can find him before midnight on the 80th of 
May ——” 

“Fle loses every possible pretension—even if he 
possessed any Valid claim at all—to these estates,” 
added the Marchioness. “Well, this is the 29th—to- 
morrow will be the 80th ——” 

“And the clerk swore with a terrible oath,” said 
Brooks, “ before the time was up, he would discover 
the young nobleman, either dead or alive.” 

“ He is very positive, at all events,” observed Lady 
Bellenden, with a smile. “ So far as I am concerned, 
I should be truly pleased to hear of my unfortunate 
cousin’s safety, and likewise of his happiness. It is 
his mother the Dowager-Countess and his brother 
Eugene the Karl, who have carried on the suit with a 
merciless perseverance against me;—and I believe 
that poor Raymond has been more their tool than 
their auxiliary.” 

“Ye always spoke of your ladyship in the most 
respectful terms,” said Brooks; “and I have frequently 
heard him deplore the feuds which subsisted between 
yourself and his family—the more so that your lady- 
ship’s self was a Montgomery previous to your mar- 
riage with the late Marquis of Bellenden.” 

“Poor Lord Raymond !” observed the Marchioness 
rising from her seat as a signal of her wish to retire 
for the night: “I moet sincerely hope that we shall 
soon reseive satisfactory tidings concerning him.” 


He came in a post 


arate te 


CHAPTER CCXVIII. 
THE RAISING OF THE STONE, 


Ir was about seven o’clock on the following morning 
that the Marchioness of Bellenden came forth from 
the homestead of Maiden Farm, where she had paased 
the night, and proceeded on foot towards the spot 
where the bridge was being built. She was attended 
by the faithful Margaret, her steward and housekeeper 
from the adjacent Hall, together with Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks and their daughter. 

The noble lady, clad in the mourning garments 
which so much became her, walked a little fn advance 
of the rest, but every now and then turned and spoke 
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to them with that courteous manner and truly gra- 
clous affability which seemed to constitute a part and 
parcel of her very nature. 

On nearing the works, it was perceived that the 
raassive poles had been raised over the buttress and 
the stout winch-rope already rigged for the purpose of 
lifting up the crowning-stone; and in fact every pre- 
paration was completed by the masons who had risen 
at a very early hour in order to accomplish them. 
The steward was provided with a large earthen vuse 
filled with old and new specimens of coins; and the 
housekeeper carried a bottle of wine which her noble 
mistresa was to break over the head of the buttress. 
But there were no spectators present in addition to the 
persons already mentioned, inasmuch as it was not 
known beyond this circle that the Marchioness had 
even arrived at Malden Farm—mauch less that she 
contemplated any ceremonial of the nature which was 
about to take place. 

But just as Lady Bellenden and her followers were 
within a few yards of the river's bank, the sounds of 
an approaching vehicle met their ears; and in a few 
instants a post-chaise emerged from the bye-lane 
which has before been alluded to as communicating 
with the road. And here we should perhaps observe 
that this bye-lane branched off amidst the woodlands 
into two routes—one effecting a junction with the 
high road to Birmingham and London, and the other 
leading to the beautiful village of Bellenden, It was 
therefore impossible to decide whether the post-chaise 
which now emerged from the lane, had come from 
the direction of Birmingham, or from that of the 
peaceful hamlet in whose church-vaults reposed the 
ashes of one of the proudest and mightiest families of 
the British aristocracy. 

But the post-chaise stopped—the doer was opened 
by a hand thrust forth from the window—and out 
jumped a thin, short, middle-aged man, who looked 
precisely what he indeed was. 

“ Mr. Rigden’s clerk!” exclaimed Farmer Brooks, 
instantaneously recognising the bustling functionary 
ag he approached the party with a quick step and an 
important self-complacency of manner. 

* There is something afoot betimes this morning,” 
he said, casting a rapid glunce from one to another: 
then, as his looks settled upon the Marchioness, he 
gave a sort of start as if he were suddenly struck by 
the conviction who she was ;—and raising his hat, he 
observed in a respectful tone, “I presume that I have 
the honour to find myself in the presence of her lady- 
ship of Bellenden ?” 

The Marchioness bowed coldly and reservedly : for 
she was not prepossessed by the man’s appearance, and 
she had no particular reason to like or esteem any one 
connected with Mr. Rigden. 

“JT have been hunting everywhere for your lady- 
ship's cousin, the Lord Raymond Montgomery,” said 
the clerk, unabashed by the freezing demeanour of the 
Marchioness ; “and I cannot obtain the least olue to 
his whereabouts. 1 was at Bellenden village last 
night deincamnae” 

“And I was there yesterday afternoon,” said the 
noble lady, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the clerk had heard any particulars connected with 
her visit to the peaceful hamlet. 

“So I was told,” he observed, laconically. “I 
slept there last night—and now I am on my way back 
40 London ——~" 

* Indeed, sir, you have come out of your way, I san 
tell you,” exelaimed Farmer Brooks. “ On leaving 





the village you should not have taker to the bye-lanes 
at all ——”" 

“J know that, my good man,” interrupted the 
clerk : “ but I chose to come round by Malden Farm 
this morning+indeed, I got up at five o'clock on pur- 
pose—Just to make a last inquiry concerning Lord 
Raymond and see whether anything had transpired 
with regard to him since I was here the day beiure 
yesterday. Because this is the 30th: and ke must 
know that unless he fulfils a certain duty by twelve 
o'clock to-night, he loses any claim which he may now 
possess to the objects of litigation. I therefore fancied 
it just possible that he might have returned at the 
eleventh hour, as one might say ——” 

“I have heard nothing of his lordship, I ean assure 
you,” interrupted Farmer Brooks. ‘“ But I thought 
that you were resolved to find him out, dead or 
alive—-—” 

“Upon my honour, my good fellow-—and saving 
her ladyship’s presence for talking thus familiarly,” 
exclaimed Mr. Rigden’s head clerk,“ I do really begin 
to feel assured that if Lord Raymond Montgomery 
should ever again turn up at all, it will be only as « 
corpse—and not as a being full of youthful vigour, 
and animation, and life.” 

“Good heavens! what makes you think that” 
cried Farmer Brooks, while ejaculations of horror burst 
from the lips of the worthy man’s wife and dau shter. 

“QOht simply because people don’t disappear im 
this kind of fashion without having met foul play,” 
said the clerk. “But may I take the liberty of in- 
quiring wherefore you are all abroad ao early, and 
what is going on at the new bridge here ?” 

“Her ladyship is about to deposif a vase of coins 
in the hollow of that buttress,” replied Farmer Brooks; 
‘and the masons are at this moment on the point of 
lifting that huge crowning-stone.” 

“With her ladyship’s permission I will remain « 
few minutes and witness the ceremony,” said the 
clerk. 

“TY have not the slightest objection,” returned the 
Marchioness: and with these words, she advanced 
close up to the spot where the masons had already 
begun to work the apparatus erected for the raising of 
the stone. 

The steward, the housekeeper, Margaret, Brooks, 
his wife, and his daughter, all took their station at a 
short distance behind the Marchioness: but the 
attorney’s clerk stood forward to contemplate tha 
process of lifting the huge mass of granite. Waving 
dwelt all hig life in London, and having apent the 
greater portion of that life behind a desk, he now felt 
just like a bird escaped from its cage ;—and while the 
emerald scenery of the country was most grateful te 
hia eye, every trifling ineident which he encountered 
in his travels became a matter of interest with him. 
Thus was it that like a prying and curious achool-boy, 
he now stood gazing on the operation that was in pro- 
gress; and when the stone was raised a few inohes 
from the mouth of the buttress, he bent down to 
carry his scrutiny to every feature and detail of 
the masonry and the mason's proceedings. 

“ How high shall we raise it, sir?” asked young 
Brooks of the stéward. 

« About a couple of feet-—or perhaps a little tore," 
was the response. “The jar containing the ovtris tee 
high one.” sa 

Silence then eneued once more—broken, ‘ty the 
ereaking of the winch-rope and the grinding of 
the roller round whith it was slowly, slowly windlig 
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pended over the mouth with such precision and in 
euch a manner that on loosening the winch-rope which 
sustained it, the massive granite could not fail to settle 
exactly on the head of the buttress.” 

“ Such was the condition in which we had left the 
stone on the Saturday night,” observed young Brooks; 
“and when we went to work on the Monday morning, 
lo and behold! the winch-rope had given way and 
the crewning-stone had fallen upon the buttress. But 
as it had settled to a hair's-breadth in the position 
which it was intended to occupy, your ladyship's 
steward decided upon not having it disturbed for the 
suere sake of placing the coins inside the buttress.” 

“And therefore the ceremony did not take place ?” 
exclaimed the Marchioneass, inquiringly. 

“No, my lady,” responded young Brooks. ‘“ Your 
ladyship’s steward gave orders that the ceremony 
should be postponed until the nexé buttress is 
built” 

“But this is absurd!” cried the Marchioness, in a 
tone of apparent annoyance and dissatisfaction: “ my 
orders were explicit upon the subject—and they have 
not been obeyed. I wrote to my steward, cosbmanding 
him to have the usual ceremony performed at the 
proper time—and I sent him a quantity of old coins 
which he was to use, in addition to the various speci- 
mens of the existing currency, for the purpose. Now 
there is a sort of superstition in the minds of many 
honest but simple country-folks, relative to the bap- 
tizing of the foundation-stones of a new bridge with 
a bottle of wine, and the deposit of the coins in the 
first buttress ;—and I would not for the world have 
such a prejudice shocked—-—” 

“Jam giad your ladyship has mentioned the mat- 
ter,” observed Mrs. Brooks; “for I can assure your 
ladyship that many of your ladyship’s tenants declare 
they will never cross that bridge—for, let it be built 
ever so strong, they think it won't be safe on account 
of omitting the usual ceremonies when the first but- 
tress was raised.” . 

“Then we will have the affair righted to-morrow, 
my good woman,” said the Marchioness, in atone of 
firm decision. ‘Let your son step up to the Hall and 
tell my steward that I liave arrived at Malden Farm, 
where I propose to pass the night—and that early in 
the moruing I will myself superintend the ceremonials 
relative to the bridge. Immediate preparations must 
therefore be made for the purpose—especially as the 
wge stone over the first buttress must be raised 
again———" 

“I will go at once, my lady,” said young Brooks, 
tising from his seat, “aud deliver your message at the 

Hall. I will then go an. inform the overseer of the 
worka that the masons must be at the bridge by day- 
light. Shall I tell the steward that he is to wait upon 
your ladyship this evening ?” 

“ No—I will see him in the moraing upon matters 
of business,” returned the Marchioness: “for it is now 
past eight o’clock—and I propose to retire to rest soon, 
in order to rise early in the morning. The time has 
passed 90 agreeably in your society, ny worthy friends, 
and our convereation has been so varied-——." 

“But there is one thing I quite forgot to mention 
to your ladyship,” exclaimed Farmer Brooks, ag an 
idea strack him—"and that is, a lawyer's clerk was 
here yesterday inquiring for Lord Raymond: Mont- 
gomery——" 

_ “Ant Mr. Rigden’s clerk, I presume?" gaid the 
moble lady, 

“Yeu-—~that’s the name of the lawyer who sent 


him,” continued the farmer.” 
chalse—quite a bustle ——” 

“And so important withal,” added Miss Brooks, 
who now joined in the conversation for the first 
time. 

“Oh! he quite put my daughter out,” exclaimed. 
Brooks, laughing,—“by asking her such a host of 
questions. And when he found that we could give 
him no clue to search after Lord Raymond, he ac- 
tually became saucy—said it was very queer-——very 
suspicious ———"” 

“ And go I told him he had better go about his bu- 
sincss,” remarked Miss Brooks ; “ whereupon he grew 
more civil and even apologised for what he had been 
saying of an offensive character.” 

“And did he set off again on his return to Lon- 
don >” inquired the Marchioness of Bellenden. 

“No, my lady—I belleve not,” responded Miss 
Brooks. “ Hesaid that he should make inquiries all over 
the neighbourhood—that he should proceed to the 
village of Bellenden--and that he shonld leave no 
stone unturned to discover some clue to his missing 
lordship. But it does not appear that he has much 
time for making his search; because he gays that 
unless he ean find him before midnight on the 30th of 
May —~” 

“He loses every possible pretension—even if he 
possessed any valid claim at all—to these estates,” 
wdided the Marchtoness. “Well, this is the 29th—to- 
morrow will be the 30th ——” 

“And the clerk swore with a terrible oath,” said 
Brooks, “ befdre the time was up, he would discover 
the young nobleman, either dead or alive,” 

“ He is very positive, at all events,” observed Lady 
Bellenden, with a smile. “ So far as I am concerned, 
I should be truly pleased to hear of my unfortunate 
cousin’s safety, and likewise of his happiness. It is 
his mother the Dowager-Countess and his brother 
Eugene the Earl, who have carried on the suit with a 
mercileas perseverance against mec;—and I belicve 
that poor Raymond has been more their tool than 
their auxiliary.” 

“We always spoke of your ladyship in the most 
respectful terms,” said Brooks , “and I have frequently 
heard him deplore the feuds which subsisted betweeu 
yourself and his family—the more sv that your lady- 
ship’s self was a Montgomery previous to your mar- 
riage with the late Marquis of Bellenden.” 

“ Poor Lord Raymond !” observed the Marchioness 
rising from her seat as a signal of her wish to retire 
for the night: “I most sincerely hope that we shall 
soon receive satisfactory tidings concerning him.” 


He came in a post 
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CHAPTER CCXVIII 
THE RAISING OF THE STONE. 


Ir was about seven o’clock on the following morning 
that the Marchioness of Bellenden came forth from 
the homestead of Malden Farm, where she had passed 
the night, and proceeded on foot towards the spot 
where the bridge was being built. She waa attended 
by the faithful Margaret, her steward and housekeeper 
from the adjacent Hali, together with Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks and their daughter. 

The noble lady, clad in the mourning garments 
which #0 much became her, walked a little in advance 
of the rest, but every now and then tumed and spoke 
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to them with that courteous manner and truly gra- 
clous affsbility which seemed to conatitute a part and 
parcel of her very nature, 

On nearing the works, it was perceived that the 
massive poles had been raised over the buttress and 
the atout winch-rope already rigged for the purpose of 
lifting up the crowning-stone; and in fact every pre- 
paration wags completed by the masons who had risen 
et a very early hour in order to accomplish them. 
The steward was provided with a large earthen vuse 
filled with old and new specimens of coins; and the 
housekeeper carried a bottle of wine which her noble 
mistresa wag to break over the head of the buttress. 
But there were no spectators present in addition to the 
persons already mentioned, inasmuch as it was not 
known beyond this circle that the Marchioness had 
even arrived at Malden Farm—mach less that she 
contemplated any ceremonial of the nature which was 
about to take place. 

But just as Lady Bellenden and her followers were 
within a few yards of the river's bank, the sounds of 
an approaching vehicle met their ears; and in a few 
instants a post-chaise emerged from the bye-lane 
which haa before been alluded to as communicating 
with the road. And here we should perhaps observe 
that this bye-lane branched off amidst the woodlands 
into two routes—one effecting a junction with the 
high road to Birmingham and London, and the other 
leading to the beautiful village of Bellonden. It was 
therefore impossible to decide whether the post-chaise 
which now emerged from the lane, had come from 
the direction of Birmingham, or from that of the 
peaceful hamlet in whose church-vaults reposed the 
ashes of one of the proudest and mightiest families of 
the British aristocracy. 

But the post-chaise stopped—the doer was opened 
by a hand thrust forth from the window—and out 
jumped g, thin, short, middle-aged mau, who looked 
precisely what he indeed was. 

“ Mr. Rigden’s clerk!" exclaimed Farmer Brooks, 
instantaneously recognising the bustling functionary 
as he approached the party with a quick step and an 
important self-complacency of manner. 

“ There is something afoot betimes this morning,” 
he said, casting a rapid glance from one to another: 
then, as his looks settled upon the Marchioness, he 
wave o sort of start as if he were suddenly struck by 
the conviction who she was ;—and raising his hat, he 
observed in a respectful tone, “I presume that I have 
the honour to find myself in the presence of her lady- 
ship of Bellenden ?” 

The Marchioness bowed coldly and reservedly: for 
she was not prepossessed by the man’s appearance, and 
she had no particular reason to like or esteem any one 
connected with Mr. Rigden. 

“T have been hunting everywhere for your lady- 
ship's cousin, the Lord Raymond Montgomery,” said 
the clerk, unabashed by the freezing demeanour of the 
Marchioness ; “and I cannot obtain the least clue to 
his whereabouts. { was at Bellenden village last 
night ——” 

“ And I wag there yesterday afternoon,” said the 
noble lady, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the clerk had heard any particulars conncoted with 
her visit to the peaceful hamlet. 

“So I was told,” he observed, laconically, “I 
slept there last night—and now I am on my way baok 
to London ——” 

« Indeed, aiz, you have come out of your way, I can 
tell you,” exelaimed Farmer Brooks. “On leaving 





the village you should not have taken to the bye-lanes 
at all- peer en Ad 

“TI know that, my good man,” interrupted the 
elerk: “ but I chose to come round by Malden Farm 
this morning--indeed, I got up at five o’clock on pur- 
pose—jJust to make a last inquiry concerning Lord 
Rayroond and see whether anything had tranepired 
with regard to him since I was here the day beivre 
yesterday. Because this is the 30th: and ke must 
know that unless he fulfils a certam duty by twelve 
o’clock to-night, he loses any claim which he may now 
possess to the objects of litigation. 1 therefore fancied 
it just possible that he might have returned at the 
eleventh hour, as one might say ——” 

“I have heard nothing of his lordship, I can assure 
you,” interrupted Farmer Brooks. “But I thought 
that you were resolved to find him out, dead or 
alive-——” 

“Upon my honour, my good fellow—and saving 
her ladyship’s presence for talking thus familiarly,” 
exclaimed Mr. Rigden’s head clerk,—‘“TI do really begin 
to feel assured that if Lord Raymond Montgomery 
should ever again turn up at all, it will be only as « 
corpse—and not as a being full of youthful vigour, 
and animation, and life.” 

“Good heavens! what makes you think that” 
cried Farmer Brooks, while ejaculations of horror burst 
from the lips of the worthy man’s wife and dau hter. 

“Oh! simply because people don’t disappear ia 
this kind of fashion without having met foul play,” 
said the clerk. “But may I take the liberty of in- 
quiring wherefore you are all abroad ao early, and 
what is going on at the new bridge here ?” 

“Her ladyship is about to deposit a vase of coina 
in the hollow of that buttress,” replied Farmer Brooks; 
“and the masons are at this moment on the point of 
lifting that huge crowning-stone.” 

“With her ladyship’s permission I will remain a 
few minutes and witness the ceremony,” said the 
clerk, 

“JT have not the slightest objection,” returned the 
Marchioness: and with these words, she advanoed 
close up to the spot where the masons had already 
begun to work the apparatus erected for the raising of 
the stone. 

The steward, the housekeeper, Margaret, Brooks, 
his wife, and his daughter, all took their station at a 
short distance behind the Marchionesa: but the 
attorney's clerk stood forward to contemplate the 
process of lifting the huge mass of granite. Having 
dwelt all his life in London, and having spent the 
greater portion of that life behind a desk, he now felt 
just like a bird escaped from its cage ;—-and while the 
emerald scenery of the country was most grateful to 
his eye, every trifling incident which he encountered 
in his travels became a matter of interest with him. 
Thus was it that like a prying and curious echool-boy, 
he now stood gazing on the operation that was in pro~ 
gress; and when the stone was raised a few inches 
from the mouth of the buttress, he bent downto 
carry his scrutiny to every feature and detail of 
the masonry and the mason’s procesdings. 

“ How high shall we raise it, sir?” asked young 
Brooks of the stev ard. 

* About @ couple of feet—or perhaps a ttle mors,” 
was the response, “The jar containing the ootge is ¢ 
high one.” ait 

Silence then ensued once more—broken euly hy the 
creaking of the winch-rope and the grinding soutid of 
the roller round which it was dowty, dlowly winding 
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In about ten minutes the stone was raised more than 
twe feet from the mouth of the buttress ;—and the 
steward desired the masons to desist from winding any 
more. 

“ What a putrid odour there is,” ssid the lawyer's 
clerk, retreating a few paces from the buttress and 
suiffing with the disagreeable sensation. 

“* So there is,” observed one of the masons. 

“Depend upon it there's stagnant water inside the 
buttress,” said the steward: “and if so, the foundation 
of the bridge can't be right. ‘You must look to it be- 
fore her ladyship commences the ceremony.” 

“ Here! I will soon see what's the matter,” ex- 
claimed young Brooks: and dropping down upon his 
hands and knees, he protruded his head beneath the 
overhanging stone so as to look down into the hollow 
of the buttress. 








“ Well-—what is it?” demanded the overseer of the 


masons. 

“The smell is bad enough—but I cannot see any- 
thing shining like water. And yet—there is some- 
thing—but it is dark—und all huddled up———-My God! 
yea-—it is—it is—the corpse of a man !” 

And as these ejaculations, vented in horror, struck 
thrillingly through every brain and to every heart, 
kindred echoes burst from the lips of those present. 

* A corpee |’ exclaimed the steward, springing for- 
ward. 

* And it smells like one,” said the lawyer's clerk. 


“Good heavens! is it possible!” cned the Mar- 
chioness of Bellenden, exchanging a rapid look of 


deep meaning with Margaret. 
“ Come, now—don't stand idling there,” vociferated 
the overseer to his men: “but lift the stone a little 


higher, and Jet some one get ready a hook and @ 


oord.” 


The windlass began to groan and the winch-rope to 
creak again; while young Brouks, having fastened an 


iron hook to a piece of cord, dropped it into the buttress. 


‘The spectators stood gazing on the operations, with out- 


stretched necks, fixed looks, lips apart, and attitudes 
of painful suapense ; but ejaculations of horror again 


‘must from their tongues, when they perceived by the 


motions of young Brooks that he was dragging up 
sume heavy object. 

And, sure enough! it was a corpse that the hook 
and the cord were now bringing to the mouth of the 


buttress: but how appalling was the consternation 
which appeared to seize upon all present, when the 
farmer's son exclaimed in tone of mingled horror 


and amazement, “ Good God! ‘tis Lord Raymond !” 

The Marchioness, having exchanged another rapid 
and meaning glance with Margaret, rnahed forward 
as if to assure herself that such was indeed the fact: 
Mrs. Brooks and her daughter both becante so dread- 
fully agitated that if was found necessary to remove 
them from the spot;—~and the lawyer's clerk ex- 
claimed, “ Well, I declared that I would see the 
young lord, either alive or dead, before I quitted these 
parts 1” 

The corpse was now completely dragged forth from 
the interior of the buttress and stretched upon the 
ground. I¢ was much decomposed: but there was 
no difficulty in identifying it as that of Lont Ray- 
mond Montgomery. ‘The long fair hair, matted aud 
Wamp with the clammy dews of death though it were, 
still remained: the apparel, soiled and even rotting 
in many parts as it was, was also recognised >and, 
im Ane, though the countenance was livid aed, dis- 
fguced, there could be no doubt that in the décom- 
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posing carcass which lay at their feet, the horror- 


stricken spectators beheld the remains of the onos 
handsome, elegant, but unfortunate Raymond. 

But in order that no evidence calculated to esta- 
blish this identity should remain disregarded, the 
pockets of the deceased were searched. A purse full 
of money was found upon him—his watch was safe in 
his fob—and on his finger was a diamond ring of im- 
mense value. It therefore became evident that, if he 
had been foully dealt with, plunder was not the object 
of his assassins. But his papers—his letters? Ah! 
these were indeed found in hia pocket-book : but the 
damp had committed such ravages upon them, that 
all the writing was utterly obliterated, and the doou- 
ments themselves fell to pieces when touched. 

And now arose the questions, “ Was it really mur- 
der, or might it not have been eulaide *’—and “ If it 
were murder, who could have done it ?” 

“ Murder—and nothing less,” exclaimed Mr. Rig- 
den's head clerk, who had all his wits about him 
despite the shocking scene whereof he had so unex- 
pectedly become a witness. “Look here—the mouth 
is held open by a gag—something between the teeth 
—it seems like a bit of sponge——”" 

“And so it 44,” said the overseer. “ Poor young 
gentleman—he has been foully murdered !” 

“ And it wae on the very day of his disappearance 
that the stone was found to have fallen,” observed 
young Brooks. 

“True, lad,” said the overseer. ‘And what's more, 
one of the men declared at the time that as he was , 
coming down yon hill to his work, he saw a carriage 
driving away post-haste up the lane: but we didn't 
think much about it then——” 

“And now that incident becomes of value and im- 
portance,” the Marchioness of Bellenden hastened to ob- 
werve. ‘For my part, I take the earliest opportunity of 
declaring that no one in this district must be suspected 
of the deed—no one dwelling in this vicinage must be 
pointed to as the supposed author of the tremendous 
crime! No—that carriage whith was seen departing 
so hurriedly on the morning of the catastrophe, affords 
the clue—the only feasible clue—to the reading of the 
myatery ; and the justice of heaven will sooner or 
later overtake the murderer.” 

“ Provided the chain of evidence is duly followed 
up, my lady,” said the lawyer's clerk; “and I admit 
with your ladyship that the circumstance of the oar- 
riage ie the first link in that chain. As for suspecting 
any of these honest people about here, it is out of the 
question,” added the man of business, in whose mind 
a suspicion was already rising up,—a suspicion which, 
though as yet faint and vague in its inception, was 
still strong enough to prompt the declaration he had 
























tone to the sttorney’s clerk and abandoning the 
reserve she had hitherte maintained towards him. 
“ Your legal experience is an impertant auxiliary in 
this dificult and delicate business; and you deserve 
the best thanks of all present for the manly and 
honest way in which you expressed your opinion. It 
would be cruel indeed if unjust suspicion fell upon 
any individual who could have had no carthly motive 
for the perpetration of this dreadful crime.” 

“There will be an inquest, of course, my lady,” 
seid the steward; “and then the whole matter will 
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“Precisely so,” observed the Marchioness. “Let 
corpse be conveyed to the Hall and the nsual 
notice sent to the Coroner. I am compelled to depart 
forthwith on my return to London: but should my 
presence be needed for any purpose, my steward will 
communicate with me, and in a few days I shall be 
enabled to revisit this neighbourhood, if required.” 

“ And I must also depart at once,” said Mr. Rig- 
den’s clerk: then, having made a low obelsance to 
the Marchioness, he hurried back to his post-chaise, 
which immediately drove away. 

The corpse of Lord Baymond Montgomery was 
sovered with a sheet brought from Malden Farm, and 
borne upon a stretcher to Bellenden Hall. The ceremony 
respecting the bridge was of course abandoned under 
the mournful circumstances which had 
and the Marchioness returned to the homestead where 
she had passed the night. 

“Ob! my lady,” said Brooks, now approaching her 
with anguish and dismay pictured upon his counte- 
nance,—“ I hope your ladyship is well assured——— 

“That you are innocent of this crime?” exclaimed 
the Marchioness, in a tone of firm decision. “I am 
certain that you are, my good friend—morally certai-1,” 
she added with a stronger emphasis still. “Do not 
alarm yourself—do not let your wife and children give 
way to despondency : I will protect you--because I 
know you to be innocent!” 

“God be thanked-—-and heaven bless your ladyship,” 
eaid Brooks, dropping npon one knee, seizing the fair 
hand of the Marchioneas, and pressing it to his lips: 
then, springing to his feet again, he hurried into the 
adjacerut room to convey to his family the solacing 
assurance which he had just revaived. 

“Now Margaret,” said Lady Bellenden, as soon as 
the noble lady and her faithful dependant were alone 
together in the parlour of Malden Farm,—“ give me 
writing materials and I will leave a note for Richard, 
who will doubless be here in the course of the day. 
He must travel post-haste after us—for to-morrow will 
be a busy and an eventful day for us in London.” 

“And these poor people here, Laura?” said Mar- 
garet, in a tone of anxious inquiry. 

“No harm shall be permitted to overtake them,” 
responded the Marchioness, emphatically. ‘‘ Were 
suspicion to involve them in any embarrassment or 
dilemma, the whole truth should be at once proclaimed 
relative to the tragedy of Malden Bridge. Yes— 
everything shonld be revealed, happen what would!” 

“Iam glad to hear that such is your determination, 
my dear Laura,” observed Margaret: “and now for 
the letter-—as I perceive that the travelling-carriage 
ig in readiness.” 

The note was accordingly penned and given to 
Brooks to be delivered to Richard the moment he 
should arrive at the farm: the Marchioness then 
expressed her thanks to the yeoman and his family 
for their hospitality ;—and, having once more assured 
them they had nothing to fear in respect to the dis- 
covery of Lord Raymond's corpse, she took her depar- 
ture in company with the faithful Margaret. 


CHAPTER CCXIX. 
A MEETING OF OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


We mest now eur readers back to Londen, 
in evder to relate an incident which eccurred on the 
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same day as that which has been marked ty tha events 
just chronicled. 

It was about noon—and Tim Meagles was riding 
on horseback along the Edgewarea Road, when his 
attention was suddenly rivetted upon the slight and 
graceful form of a young lady clad in mourning, 
was proceeding rapidly along, with her veil drawn 
over her countenance: but the beauty of her figure— 
the musical charm of her walk—and the sable apparel 
which she wore, all convinced him that she was indeed 
the fair young girl whom he had longed to meet ques 
agaim—if no more than once / 

Pressing his horse towards the footway, Meagles 
said in a low earnest tone, ‘Miss Foster!” 

The maiden turned—gave utterance to a ory uf 
mingled amazement and joy—and then, bounding 
towards Tim, took his hand and pressed it warmly. 

“God be praised that you are safe and at liberty !* 
exclaimed the warm-hearted girl in all the enthusl- 
asm of her fervid, ingenuous, noble gratitude. 

“ And you, Miss Foster—are you happy ?” inquired 
Meagles, putting the question with an impatience and 
awaiting the reply with a visible anxiety which 
showed how deeply interested he felt in the condition 
of the qarphan maiden, 

“I have every reason to be 80,” she 
throwing up her veil at the same time, so as not to 
have the air of treating as a stranger an individual 
to whom she lay under so many obligations, and 
whom she knew to have suffered for her sake. “But 
I am residing in this neighbourhood, Mr. Meagles,” 
elie added: “and although my kind benefactress is 
from home at present, yet she will not chide me for 
inviting so kind and disinterested a friend azyon have 
proved yourself to be, to enter her mansion and rest 
awhile.” 

“TI accept the invitation cheerfally, Miss Foster,” 
said Meagiles; “the more so, inasmuch as I am anxious 
to hear an account of any favourable change which 
has taken place in your fortunes.” 

“ This is the mansion where I dwell,” said Rose, step- 
ping up to the gate of Bellenden Priory : then, ringing 
the bell, she desired the porter who made his appear~ 
ance to take charge of Mr. Meagles’ horse. 

Tim accordingly dismounted and tossed the reins 
of his steed to the domestic,—for he had ridden out 
alone on this particular morning, Wasp having been 
despatched with a message on some important busi- 
ness. Rose Foster led the way across the beautiful 
gardens, and introduced Meagles into an clegant 
parlour, where she ordered refreshments to be served 
up ;—-then, having quitted him for a few minutes in 
order to lay aside her bonnet and shawl in her own 
chamber, she returned with a countenance expressing 
the most unfeigned satisfaction at being enabled ‘to 
teatify, however slightly, the senso of gratitude which 
she experienced towards him. But when Meaglea saw 
that charming girl come and seat herself by-his side 
with all the ingenuous, artlese confidence which a 
sister shows towards a brother, he could not help 
sighing at the thought that the feeling which ani- 
mated her was nothing more tender than = grateful 
mene 

“ And now, Mr. Meagles,” she said, “you must 
permit me to declare how deep and lasting kea bees 
the sense which I have entertained of all the obligo- 
tions I owe you. ‘You have doubthess ot hasrd 
of the fearful soousation which for a moment threat- 
ened to overwhelm me —-—” 

“ Yee—I have read all that in a Ble of newspapers 
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aince my return home,” said Meagles. ‘“ And did you 
find a friend in Lady Bellenden—for I am aware that 
this is her ladyship's residence ——-” 

“ T found a friend in the Marchioness on the very 
flay of my moet bitter need,” returned the maiden. 
“When discharged by the magistrate from the fearful 
accusation to which I have alluded, I was conducted 
straight hither and introduced to her ladyship. She 
received me with open arms—and here have I sinoe 
dwelt in security and happiness. No—not in 
perféct happiness,” added Rose, hastily: “for 
I have entertained sore misgivings relative to your- 
self and the gvod-hearted working-man, James 
Melmoth. The very day after I had found an 
asylum beneath this roof, I explained to the 
Marchioness of Bellenden all the obligations I owed 
alike to yourself and Melmoth; and I besought her 
to send and make inquiries concerning you, as well as 
communicate to you both the fact that I had taken up 
my residence at her mansion. For I had heard no- 
thing of either you or Mr. Melmoth since that day 
when you burst into Mrs. Brace’s house to rescue me 
from my royal persecutor, and when the constables 
assailed you both with their bludgeons. The Mar- 
chioness accordingly despatched her confidenfial do- 
mestic Richard to execute my commissions; but on 
his return I was destined to hear accounts that filled 
me with the cruellest alarms. In Jermyn Street 
Richard was informed that you had been expatriated 
to America fur seditious designs against the King; 
and that you had been sent off on a particular duy 
which was mentioned by your landlady. In West- 
minster, Richard learnt that Mr. Melmoth had 
likewise been fransported on a certain day by the 
Government authorities, and that his family had 
quitted their humble lodgings only four-and-twenty 
hours previously to my thus sending to inquire after 
them. Richard could not ascertain whither the poor 
mother and her children had gone; but he feared 
from the way in which the cross landlady of the 
lodging-house anawered him, that she had behaved 
harshly towards them. Oh! how it grieved me to 
remain in that condition of uncertainty relative to 
thoge poor people! But while I was pondering upon 
the gpparently extraordinary coincidence that your- 
self and Melmoth should have been expatriated on 
the same day and for the same alleged offence, it 
strack me that it was the identical day on which you 
had so generously flown to my assistance at Mrs. 
Brace’s house. Oh! all the treachery of the Prince 
became apparent to me then {n a moment—and I saw 
that yourself and the generous-hearted Melmoth had 
become involved in rnin on my account! I ad- 
dressed a letter full of remonstrance—full of up- 
braiding—iull of supplication to his Royal High- 
ness,-— appealing to him on your behalf, and 
reminding him that hia suppliant was the daugh- 
ter of the man whom his crime bad made a 
suicide! Bat I did not state in that letter where 
I was residing;-—~ you can fall well divine, Mr. 
Meagles, that I dared not incur the risk of becoming 
the object of ‘his base persecution any more. My let- 
ter, then, as a matter of course remained unanswered, 
and { continued in ignorance of the effect which it 
had produced—or rathex, whether it produced any at 
all! Bot every now and then I have sent to Jértayn 
Street to inquire whether any tidings had been re- 
eeived concerning you—and at the same time § have 
wot forgotien to send to the lodging-house in West- 
wioster, in the hope of heating intelligence with 
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regard to that poor family! Tut to all the inquiries 
which J thus caused to be instituted, a negative was 
invariably returned. It must now be upwards of a 
fortnight sinee I last sent to Jermyn Street—and I 
should have despatched a domestic thither to- 
marrow or next day, had I not so fortunately and so 
happily encountered you this morning.” 

“And it is within the last fortnight that I have 
returned to London, Miss Foster,” said Meagles. 
“My landlady informed me that numerous inquiries 
had been made concerning me while I was absent: 
but she did not tell me that any servant of Lady 
Bellenden’s had called.” 

“ Because I had charged my messengers, on every 
occasion, to deliver into your hands a note which I 
had written to you, and which was not to be left 
unless you were there in person to receive if. Ah! 
Mr. Meagles,” exclaimed the young lady, “ you can 
well understand how cautious JI am compelled to be 
in order to avoid every chance or risk of being dis- 
covered by my royal persecutor! I hdd heard, 
through Richard, that your lodgings had been 
searched and your papers taken away—and I feared 
that if a note were left there for you, containing my 
address, it might perchance fall into the hands of 
persons devoted to the interests of the Prince.” 

“And you acted prudently, Miss Foster,” said 
Meagles. “ Ah! I have indeed been treated with foul 
ingratitude by that Prince, and with a diabolical 
tyranny by the Government: but in monarchical 
countries, all Princes are tyrants and all Govern- 
ments tyrannical. Condemned without trial—sen- 
tenced to deportation upon a fictitious charge—and 
hurried down to Woolwich immediately after our 
judgment was pronounced by a secret conclave of 
Government hirelings and tools, Melmoth and myself 
were ordered to be placed on board the Diana frigate, 
which was waiting to sail for North America. 1 was 
securely lodged in the ship: but Melmoth sprang into 
the deep waters, and under cover of night was borne 
either to death or safety—I know not which! The 
Diana sailed—some weeks passed—and already were 
we nearing the American coast, when we were over- 
taken by a fast-sailing vessel which had been de- 
apatched after us, and which was the bearer of my 
pardon. This pardon had been procured for me by 
the intervention of a magnanimous friend; and now 
that I have returned to England, I am devoting my- 
self to the task of persecuting this Royal Family 
whioh knows so well how to persecute others.” 

« And you are not aware whit has become of poo 
Melmoth’s family ? said Rose Foster, with a deep sigh 
aa she thought of the probubility of the unfortunate 
creatures being foodless, houseless, and friendless. 

“I have not succeeded in finding the faintest clue 
to their whereabouts,” responded Meagles: then, as 
he gazed intently upon the beauteous and indeed an- 
gelic countenance of the maiden, he said in a lower 
and deeper tone than was his wont, “J thank you, 
Miss Foster, for the kind interest which you have dis- 
played on my behalf; and I can agsure you that while 
I was a sojourner upon the bosom of the Atlantic, I 
often and often experienced a profound anguish at the 
uncertainty in which I remained with regard to your 
fate. Iremembered-—Oh! indeed, how could I forget 
—that you were left, when I saw you last, in the power 
of that princcly ruffian whom T knew to be merciless 
and unprincipled, pitiless and inhuman. I trembled 
for you—-my God! I trembled for you, Rose-—-——" 

“ Bat heaven shielded me, my good friend,” mur 
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mmpred the maiden: for she felt that the answer whith 
she bad just given him was in effect a declaration that 
her innocence remained intact and that she had passed 
pure and spotless through the ordeal of temptation, 
persecution, and violence. 

“ Yea-—the moment that I saw your beauteous coun- 
tenance,” exclaimed Meagles, “ when you raised your 
vell ere now in the Edgeware Road, I knew that 
heaven had shielded you—for virtue, candour, and 
chastity are depicted upon your features the same as 
when I first formed your acquaintance at the begin- 
ning of this memorab'e year.” 

The partial excitement—or rather impassioned 
tone in which Meagles had just spoken, and which 
contrasted go remarkably with the low deepness of 
voice that he had previously adopted, struck Rose 
Foster with surprise ;—and she gazed upon him with 
& half frightened, half-deprecating look. 

“Do you not understand me, Rose ?—do you not 
comprehend all I would say to you, if I could find 
language wherein to clothe my feelings?” exclaimed 
Meagles, now for the first time in his life finding him- 
self embarrassed for words to express his thoughts. 
“ You experience a friendship for me—do you uot ?” 

“Oh! most assuredly—most assuredly!” oried the 
grateful girl. “I look upon you as a benefactor—a 
kind friend—a brother I might almost say ——” 

““Well—a brother, then,” interrupted Meagles, 
feeling as if he could go down upon his knees and 
worship that pure and innocent girl who thus proffered 
him as it were her sisterly affection. “ But tell me, 
Lose—tell me,” he said, with strange abruptness, 
“have you as yet encountered any one whom you love 
better than a brother ?” 

The maiden became scarlet: and yet she was not 
altogether augry, But she was suddenly overwhelmed 
with shame and confunon ;—yes—and she now com- 
prehended the fact that Meagles loved her, and that 
he was floundering in his awkward endeavours to 
make her aware of his passion. For a moment she 
had felt vexed and annoyed at the query which he 
put to her: but on a second thonght she remembered 
all his chivalrous kindness toward her and all he had 
suffered so uncomplainingly on her account ;—and her 
anger, dissolving like snow, was succeeded by a pro- 
found sorrow at the fact that ahe was loved by one 
who possessed such large claims on her gratitude, but 
whom she could not possibly love in return. 

“Ah! that tell-tale blush!” exclaimed Meagles, 
starting from his chair and speaking in a tone of 
vexation. “Catch a young girl who is not in love,” he 
rauttcred to himself: then instantaneously feeling 
how ungencrous it was on his part thus to give vent 
to any sentiment of annoyance towards the pure- 
minded artless girl, he caught her by the hand, ex- 
claiming, “ God bless you, Rose—God bless yon! Not 

for worlds—no, not for worlds, would I say or do aught 
to give you pain. Poor girl! you have already seen 
and known suffering enough in this world—and if it 
lay within the power of any man to ensure your 
happiness by cutting his right band off, it should be 
cheerfully dane by Tim Meagles.” 

The tears rolled down the cheeks of Rose Foster as 
she saw by her friend's swimming eyes, and quivering 
lips, and muscular nervousness of features, how deeply 
he was moved—how profoundly affected: and she 
comprehended that he loved her well and that hewas 
waiving all claim upon her heart and hand as a sacri- 
@ve which he generously made to her happiness. 

“ Yes--I wad @ madinan and a fool ever to dream 
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of possessing thee, Rose,” he said, after a short panse, 
during which he gazed upon her with an earnest and 
yet most respectful admiration: “ such a gem as thou 
art was not formed to place in a diadem made al 
dros, but in a crown of the purest gold! Well— 
may’et thou be happy, sweet girl, with whonrecever 
thou shalt mate thyself;—and never, never sbalt thou 
want a friend so long as thou hast eenfidence in plain, 
blunt Tim Meagles.” 

Thue speaking, he imprinted a kiss upon her white 
and stainless brow :—nor with a maudiin prodery 
did she turn away. On the contrary, she received | 
that kiss as if it were bestowed upon her by a brother. 
—a kiss from which she would not have shrank had 
George Woodfall himself been present, and which she 
would not be ashamed to own when next they met. 

“And now, Rose,” said Meagles, after drinking a 
glass of the wine which had been placed on a side 
table, ‘I shall bid you farewell for the preaent: In a 
few days you may expect to see me again—and 
henceforth,” he added, with a solemn significancy, “I 
shall regard you as a friend—as a sister.” 

Rose pressed his hand in acknowledgment of the 
kind feeling which prompted this assurance; and 
Meagles then took his leave of the orphan daughter of 
the suicide merchant. 

“ Well, I feel happier and more compoged now that 
I have seen her,” said Tim to himself, as he threaded 
the gardens of the Priory. “Ifshe had accepted my 
suit, 1 should certainly have proved faithless to poor 
Letitia—and that would have been a scoundrel’s trick 
on my part: but as Rose is already provided with a 
lover, 1 am saved from anything like treachery towards 
the Amazon. So, after all, Letitia will be my wife— 
a marchionegs, no doubt—because it is impossible that 
the old king, blackguard and scoundrel as he is, oan 
fly from his engagements with me. If he did, J oould 
soon enforce their observance.” 

Tim Meagles arrived at this very satisfactory eon- 
clusion and at the garden-gate simultaneously ;—and 
the latter being opened, he issued forth. But just as 
he was in the act of mounting his horse, he beheld a 
man with a well-known countenance passing slong 
the Edgeware Road: and once more tossing the reins 
to Lady Bellenden’s porter, he bounded on foot after 
the object of his suddenly-awakened intarest. 

“ Melmoth !” he exclaimed, clutching the individual 
by the shoulder. 

“Ah! that voice!” oried the working-man, aa he 
stopped short and turned with a sudden start, “ Yes 
—'tis you--thank God!’—and seizing Meagles by 
the hand, Melmoth burat into tears of joy at this most 
unexpected but most weloome encounter. “ Where 
can we go to converse for a ahort time?’ he inquired 
after a long pause. 

“T have just left Misa Foster—she resides in that 
handsome building, and will be truly rejoiced to ece 
you,” said Meagles. “ Indeed, not ten minutes have 
elapsed since we were both talking about you. Come 
along with me, then——~” 

“No—I cannot face that young creature, Mr. Men- 
gleas,” interrupted Melmoth, bitterly: and now Tim 
noticed for the fret time that there was something 
wild and strange in the expression of the man’s 
eyes. 
“Why not? demanded Meagles. “You have 
never done anything to injure her—-and she gutaks of 
you with gratitude and warm friendship. Audeed. 
she has been searching after yor and yourr——-” 

“ Nevertheless," interrmpred Meimoth, doggedly 
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X cannot think of appearing in the presence of the 

ung maiden———that is to say, if she is pure, chaste, 

d innocent as she was when first I knew her.” 

“ Bhe is—she is — beyond all doubt!” exclaimed 
Meagles. 

“Then I will not see her,” responded Melmoth. 
“Criminal—vile—polluted—degraded—and infamous 
as T am,” he continued in a tone of wildly increasing 
excitement, “I should only shook her delicate nature 

outrage her best feelings with my fearful confes- 
tion” 


“Good heavens! what has happened to you, Mel- 
moth ?—what is the matter with you?” demanded 
Meagies. “Come—here is a tavern close by—we will 
enter it—we will engage a private room—~and there 
we can talk at our ease,” 

‘*With all my heart,” replied Mclmoth. 


CHAPTER CCXX, 
REVELATIONS OF THE MONSTER-MAN, 


Jron being seated together in a parlour at the tavern, 
Tim Meagles was enabled to examine James Melmoth 
more attentively than during the hurried and excited 
discourse on the foot-way of the Edgeware Road. He 
now observed that there was not only something 
strange and wild in Melmoth’s looks, but an expression 
positively sinister and ferocious: now the eyes had a 
fixed and savage giare like those of a tiger when 
gazing on an enemy whom he longs to reach but can- 


, not-—and then those balls glittered with the vacil- 
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lating, changeful, but still lurid light which showed a 
disordered mind and unsettled reason. The man’s 
countenance was pale, sallow, and care-worn——and the 
melancholy that was expressed in all the lower por- 
tion of his features contrasted strongly with the 
flercer and darker passions that left their trace on his 
brow and lighted their fires in his eyes. As for his 
apparel, he was clad in a decent suit of clothes; and 
his personal appearance 6o far indicated anything but 
penury or distress. 

“And now, Melmoth,” said Tim Meagles, when 
the waiter had placed a bottle of wine upon the table 
and had withdrawn,—* now tell me all that has 
happened to you since we parted off Woolwich nearly 
three months ago. That terrible and strange things 
have befallen you, I can divine too easily: your 
looks, my poor friend, bespeak you an altered man.” 

‘+ Altered !-~yes—terribly altered, Mr. Meagles!” 
ejaculated Melmoth, with a burning look and an iron 
emphasis, as he struck his clenched fist forcibly upon 
the table. “So altered, my dear sir,” he continued, 
in an eooent of satire and sardonism, now blending 
with the ferocity of his voice and making it more 
treadfal to hear,—“so altered, I say, that the man 
has become a monster !” 

“What mean you?” demanded Tim, shuddering, 
he knew not why-—bat with that same instinctive 
feeling which causes a tremor to creep cold and 
clammy over a man when he enters a room where he 
knows there is a huge snake, and even before he has 
yet set eyes upon it. 

“I mean,” returned Melmoth, “that this accursed 
state of society which titled rogues, pensioned rascals, 
high-bern demireps, and bloated hypocrites love to 
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savage, because it commits ten thousand crimes daily 
in the name of humanity, and Christian love, and 
philanthropy, and justice, and mercy! It plunges 
families into workhouses—and vaunts its humanity / 
—it dooms four-fifths of the population to misery, 
wretchedness, and crushing toil, and dares to 
talk of Christian love being made practical! -— 
it fills the streets with prostitutes and mendicanta 
and inculcates philanthropy |—it hangs, transports 
or imprisons men who demand their rights; and these 
it persecutes in the name of justice |—~it enaets a hun- 
dred thousand laws to coerce the poor, and not one 
to compel the rich to do their duty—and this is 
mercy! Now can you wonder, Mr. Meagles, if a 
sensitive man should be goaded to desperation by such 
a system as this ?—can you wonder if an individual, 
who himself abounds in Christian love and compre- 
hends the true meaning of justice and mercy, should 
be driven to madness by the horrors which are per- 
petrated under the cover of our pretended civilization ? 
—can you be surprised if goading tyranny and grind- 
ing persecution should pervert all feelinge——change all 
instincts—-and turn man’s very nature inside out? It 
would be wondrous indeed if such were not the effects 
of 40 vile a system !—wondrous if the lamb did not 
now and then change into the lion—and man become 
the monster! Well, Mr. Moagies, 30 wags it with me 
-—and I, a man some short while since, have been 
turned into a monster.” 

“How wild)y—how terribly you talk!” exclaimed 
Meagles, almost frightened—brave and dauatless 
though he naturally was—by Melmoth’s words and 
muauiner. 

“And yet you must prepare to hear things more 
wild and terrible still, Mr. Meagles,” said the unhappy 
wretch, “if you persist in knowing my history.” 

“Ido persist—I am anxious to hear it,” returned 
Meagiea, still with a cold shudder—as if the dreadful 
things that were coming already rose looming i» 
spectral shapes and ghastly forms amidst the haze ot 
distance. “Do not be afraid to make me your con- 
fidant: if you have committed murder, I would not 
raise a hand against you-—-no, nor even upbraid you 
for I shonld know that you are a victim, and not o 
criminal—that society is the real offender, and you 
only the instrument. Fear not, then, to reveal all— 
to confess everything—and you may expect pity, but 
not blame !” 

“But, my good friend,” exclaimed Melmoth, sud- 
denly raising his voice ag if it were a whirlwind,— 
“you will have to listen to atrocities that will make 
your blood run cold-——” 

“Hush! hush!" said Meagles, in alarm lest the 
man’s loud voice should be overheard. 

“ And your hair stand on end-———” 

“ Hush! hush! I say.” 

* And the very flesh creep upon your bones {* 

“For God's sake, moderate your tone.” 


| 
“ Ah! to be sure,” exclaimed Melmoth: “I forgot 


that we might be overheard. But are you ire 
pared——” 

“JT am prepared to hear anything, no matter how 
dreadful—how sppaliing,” responded Meagles. “1 
shall not wince.” 

* Do not make tao sure. Let me see what you can 
stand in the shape of hosrors—how much your nerves 
can endure in the shage of monstzosities. But whes 
did yon return to London ?” 

“ Nearly « fortaight ago,” answered Meagies. “! 
reocived a pardon-—~—« pardon for nothing-——" 
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“Wella furtmght ago,” said Melmoth, in a 
musing tone. ‘But have you heard or read, since 
your return, of certain atrocities committed in 
church-yar1s,—how the dead have been dug up 
snd horribly mutilated-——” 

“Yes—I have read of those frightful proceed- 
mgs,” observed Tim, with a cold shudder. “Have 
you done aught more shockmg—more revolting— 
more unaccountably damnable than the freaks 
which the unknown monster has performed ?” 

“Ah! I see that you are not fitted to hear my 
tale,” said Melmoth, almost contemptuously. 

“Why not? Oh! but Iam,” exclaimed Mea- 
gies, his curiosity now becoming acutely painful 
and poignantly torturing. “ Come—proceed ” 

“ And if I relate deers as frightful as those to 
which a faint allusion ere now made you shudder 


“7 shall not be shocked—I am prepared for 
them now.” 
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Tis well. Would you like to know, befora £ 
begin, who was the perpetrator of those horrors— 
the fiend that committed those ghastly deeds? If 
8o, I can tell you—for I know him——” 

“Who is he ?” said Meagles, his knees quivering 
and his teeth chattering with cold horror. 

“Tl!” was the terrible answer. 

Tim Meagles bounded upon his seat, as if 
suddenly galvanised—or as if a frightful pang had 
suddenly shot through his entire frame. 

“1 told you, sir,” said Melmoth, wil” 
coolness, “that you were not half _ 
listen to such a history as mine. Farewell: I will 
depart !”’—and he rose from his seat with a gesture 
of impatience. 

“ No—stay, I conjure you,” exclaimed Meagles, 
now recovering himself: then, swallowigg two 
buropers of wine the one close upon the other, he 
aaid, “Pardon the excitement which 1 manifested 
—and beleve me now when I solemnly aver that 
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I am prepared at length to hear all and everything 
you may have to relate.” 

“You are the best judge of your own nerves, 
after all,” said Melmoth, resuming lis seat. 
* Listen, then—-and interrupt me as little as pos- 
sible; because I easily lose the thread of my 
narrative, as my brain is not always as clear and 
collected as I could wish. Well, then, you f'- 
member that night on which you and I were pit 
into the boat at Woolwich and taken uff to the 
Diana as she lay at anchor. 1 managed to get off 
my chains — aud, watching the opportunity, I 
plunged into the river. Down, down, under the 
ship’s bottom I dived—all my wits about me—my 
memory as keen and my mental perception as 
‘| clear while thus engulfed, as ever my faculties 
were strong and lucid in the soberest and calmest 
moments of my life. I swam under the ship in the 
lengthways’ direction in which she lay, and 
emerged close by her helm. There I temained 
clinging to the chains of the ruddet for a few 
minutes, while the hubbub caused by my frolic 
lasted. Lights were hung over — and J dived 
again: then boats were put out—and I dodged 
about the stern of the ship for upwarda of a 
quarter of an hour — sometimes under the water, 
aud sometimes with only just my head above it. 
At length I swam cautiously and quletly away— 
diving incessantly until I reached the Essex shore, 
about two hundred yards farther down than where 
the vessel Jay. I landed and walked along the bank 
for upwards of an hour; till at last, in the utter 
darkness of the night, { fell into a deep muddy 
ditch. Thence I had the greatest trouble to extri- 
cate myself: and being covered with slime, 1 was 
forced to plunge into the river to cleanse myself: 
I suppose that ny head must have struck against 
something—for IT became insensible: and when I 
recovered inyself, I was in a hut at the village of 
Gray’s Thurlock, several miles farther down the 
river than where I had taken the path that so nearly 
proved fatal to me. An old waterman had 
picked me up as 1 was floating down with the 
tide: a glimpse of moonlight upon the water had 
shown him my countenance as I lay senseless on 
my back. On getting me ashore, he found that 
life was not extinct; and being a humane man (as 
most poor people are, by way of sct-off to the hard- 
hearted aristocracy) he conveyed me to his hut, 
where he and his wife attended upon me. I re- 
covered in a few hours: tat for several days J was 
unable to rise from the aumble pallet on which I 
Jay stretched. At length I grew strong enough to 
get up; and not choosing to remain a burthen to 
my good friends—anxivus moreover to see my wife 
and dear, dear children—J said I should leave them. 
The report of my escape off Woolwich had reached 
Gray's Thuriock, as a matter of course; and the 
old waterman suspected that I waa the indtvidual. 
He spoke kindly to me upon the subject—and 1 
told him everything. Then he became a true friend 
to me—bestowing upon me a suit of sailor’s gloth- 
ing as a disguise, and giving me a few shillings to 
Kee my way clear with. I returned to London: 
Oh! how my heart beat—how every pulse thrilled 
with the fervid, joyous hope of embracing my he- 
loved wife and little ones again. Heedless of the 
risk 1 incurred of being recognised by any hostile 
person whe might give information to the Govern- 
ment, I hurried to the lodgings where I hoped te 
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find my family. Heavens! how long the streot 
seemed from the corncr to the house—what anage 
it appeared before my knock at the door was an- 
swered! To clasp my wife in my arms—to embrace 
my little ones—to see poor baby’s innocent face 
again—Ah! that would be a reward for all I had 
suffered! The door opened—and the landlady ap- 
pesred onthethreshold. She was frightened when 
she saw me-—she guessed that I had escaped—and 
she was afraid of getting into trouble by even speak- 
ing tome. I bebeldall the embarrassment of her 
mauner—and my heart sank within me. I ap- 
daca something dreadful: nor was I deceived 
n that harrowing presentiment. My family had 
been compelled to leave their lodging—in plain 
terms, they had been ejected! I restraincd my 
fury while I put some questions to the landlady : 
she was frightened at me and besought me to de- 
part, hinting that the Government officials might 
observe and arrest me. I saw thatif I gave way 
to violence I should only invoke a renewal of the 
persecution whence I had escaped; and I accord- 
ingly maintained a forced composure. But this was 
all on a sudden interrupted by an outburst of bitter 
weeping—for my feelings overpowered me. Even 
the landlady, wretch as she was, seemed moved ; and 
by way of consoling or perhaps of appeasing me, 
she volunteered the assurance that if any stranger 
called to inquire after me, she would not say that | 
had been there. As for my wife and family, the 
woman knew not where they had gone ; and I de- 
parted from her presence in a state of mind which 
no culprit about to ascend the scaffold necd have 
envied.” 

“Poor man!” said Tim Meagles, profoundly 
touched. “As fur the laudlady, she kept her 
promise to you, harshly though she might have 
behaved to your wife and children: for Miss Rose 
Foster has sent to make frequent inquiries at your 
old lodgings concerning you—-and the servants who 
called there on her belialf never wuld glean any 
intelligence with regard to you.” 

“For this reason, then,” observed Melmoth, Ja- 
conically, “1 will spare her. Otherwise I had in- 
tended to immolate her amongst the rest of my 
enemies. Oh! you may g.ze upon me with horri- 
fied looks, Mr. Meagles: but you have tremon- 
dous tuings to hear ere we separate! However— 
to resume the thread of my story—I was telling 
you that I took my departure from the landlady’s 
abode in a condition ef mind not to be envied by 
any living being—no, not even by the most gro- 
yelling wretch that crawls upon the face of the 
earth, nor by the condemned felon who lovks 
Death face to face! Oh! my poor wife—my 
dearly beloved children! whither had ye gone?-— 
wherefore was I thus deprived of your love, your 
solace ?—why were we not permitted to meet and 
mingle our tears? But Isaw it all: I compro- 
hended the villany that had been perpetrated. It 
was quite clear that the money which I had sent 
from Woolwich along with the letter, had never 
reached them :—it had doubtless been kept by the 
villanous peace-officer—and they wore turned into 
the strects. O God! how bitter, how diabolical, 
how fiendish was the curse that rose np in my oul 
at that moment,—a curse menacing the whole 
framework of society with ruin, blood, murder, and 
vengeance,—such a cursa, in fine, as a desperate 
man might be expected to vent upon 2 world that 
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scandent mien 

had lacerated, tortured, scourged, persecuted, 
and goaded him so cruelly—so maddeningly! Yes— 
I breathed 2 curse——not aloud——no, it was to 
myself: for that curse was too awful—too hideous 
—too damnable to be shaped in words or clothed 
in language, until the mind had become familiar 
with it by frequent contemplation. And now, that 
I have so long—so steadfastly—so continuously 
viewed that curse face to race, | may unhesitatingly 
tell thee, Mr. Meagles, that it sammed up al] the 
mischiefs I would possibly work against society 
and all the horrors with which I could startle it. 
I looked npon the world as a pandemonium—and 
I determined to have a fiend’s revenge. At all 
events, if this earth were not really hell already,— 
then I vowed to open hell at the feet of all whom 
my influence could reach. I wandered out into 
the suburbs of St. Pancras with these thoughts 
uppermost in my mind; and I saw a funeral pass. 
¥ beheld the mourners weeping—the friends and 
relatives with their countenances buried in their 
handkerchiefs, I heard the sobs of some of them, 
and thence knew that their grief was real. Me- 
chanically I followed the funeral into Old St. 
Pancras Churchyard :—I saw the coffin lowered 
into the earth—I beheld the soil shovelled down 
upon it—I1 marked the intense anguish of the 
mourners. And as I thus gazed upon them, I was 
suddenly struck by the features of the chief mourner 
as he withdrew his handkerchief from his face for 
afew moments. Lleavens! it was the peace-offiicer 
to whom I had entrusted the mouey and the letter 
at Woolwich, and who had robbed my poor family 
of the gold they so much wanted. Yes—the peace- 
officer it was: and fortunate was it that his grief 
was so absorbing as to prevent him from taking 
any notice of me—or else he might have recog- 
nised me, despite my sailor’s apparel. Mingling 
with the spectators, I learnt that it was the peace- 
officer’s own father whose remains had just been 
committed to the ground. Qh! at that moment 
all hell seemed to flame up and rage in my bosom: 
terrible thoughts took possession of my brain— 
tremendous ideas began floating vaguely about in 
my imagination, a8 monstrous serpents would seem 
in the depths of the green sea-waters. Shuddering 
at the appalling promptings which were beginning 
to influence me—goaded to frenzy by my own 
thoughts, and endeavouring to outstrip them, I 
fled from the place. For three or four days, how- 
ever, I haunted the neighbourhood,—circling a» it 
were about that lonely churchyard, as a vulture 
flies round and round the carcase on which it is 
about to pounce, cach time narrowing the circum- 
ference of its whirl. At last the fearful ideas which 
were agitating in my brain, seemed to combine all 
their force-—concentrate all their power—and act 
as a tremendous spell upon me. A violent head- 
ache—a cruelly painful nervousness—an audible 
heating of the heart—and a fever-heat all over my 
body,—these were now the principal symptoms of 
the frightful monomania that was gaining so ap- 
palling an ascendancy over me. It was an impul- 
sive insanity which I could not resist,—a frenzy 
exercising an indomitable congrol over my paa- 
sions, my senses, and my very actions,—the con- 
centration as it were of all the venom, all the rage, 
all the fury, and all the fire of that stupendous 
curse whieh the hell of my feelings had thrown 
up in their despair! At length, unable to bear 
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up against the torrent of impulses which were 
overwhelming me, I went and purchased a spade; 
and when night came, I entered the church. 
yard of Old St. Pancras—I dug open the grave 
—I tore up the corpse of the peace-officer’s fathor— 
and I mutilated it horribly with the shovel.” —s- 

“Eternal God! this is dreadful!” exolaimed 
Meagies, bounding upon his chair, while his cheeks 
grew blanched and his lips quivered with inde- 
scribable feelings of terror and disgust. 

“Ah! I told you that it was necessary to prepare 
yourself to hear appalling things,” said Melmoth, 
with a hollow mocking laugh. “Shall I cease?—, 
or shall I continue?” he demanded, after a pause 
and in a tone of indifference. 

“Proceed, proceed,” returned Meagles: “and 
you must make allowances for any display of won- 
der or excitement on my part. I will however re. 
strain myself as wellasIamable. Goon. You 
were telling me that you exhumed the corpse of 
the peace-officer’s father—and that you mutilated 
it horribly.” 

“And the moon shone cold, serene, and placid 
upon the deed,” observed Melmoth. “But no 
sooner had I accomplished it—no sooner had I 
hacked and hewed the senseless corse of the old 
man with as furious a vindictiveness and as ferocious 
a heartiness as if it had been the living peace-otiicer 
himself—no sooner had I thus yielded,J say, to that 
monomania of so frightful a character, when an 
awful reaction took place within me. The herou- 
lean strength that I had manifested in hollowing 
the grave, dissolved rapidly into a child’s weakncss; 
—the raging exciteinent that had hurried me aloug 
subsided into the deepest despondency ;—the 
feverish heat that had made my whole frame ap. 
pear as if every artery and vein were boiling with 
a lava-stream, was succeeded by a cold sweat ;— 
and a sense of overpowering debility coming upon 
me, as if my very life were ebbing away, I sank 
down by the side of the corpse which I had mati- 
lated. Consciousness abandoned me~—and when 
1 awoke to life again, the deep tone of the church 
clock proclaimed the hour of one in the morning. 
I had remained an hour in that profound lethargy 
—a lethargy so closely resembling death itself, 
while it lasted! And on thus returning to a com- 
prehension of the hideous scene in which I was the 
principal actor—or at least, the living one—I was 
seized with a mortal terror: and snatching up my 
spade, I fled from the spot, For the remainder of 
that night I wandered about like one demented,— 
now under the influence of a stupendous horror— 
now giving way to the anguish of indescribable 
excruciations ;—at one time rushing madly on as if 
lashed by invisible fiends wielding whips of scor- 
pions—at another time dragging myself slowly and 
painfully along as if drooping and sinking beneath 
the weight of an intolerable burthen ;—now gloate 
ing over the revenge which I had consummated— 
and then recoiling from the bare idea of sv tremend. 
ous a monstrosity. In the morning I repaired to 
one of the low lodging-houses which abound in all the 
vile neighbourhoods and pauper districts of Lon- 
don: and there I rested for many hours. In the 
evening I heard the frequenters of the place talk. 
ing of the hideous deed of sacrilege that had been 
committed on the previous night in Oh? 8. Pan- 
cras Churchyard; and I learnt that the whole 
vicinage of the scene of my fearful exploit wus 
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struck with consternation, horror, and disgust. 
Oh! then—Oh! then, how my heart bounded 
within me, as if a source of enjoyment at once the 
Most savage and the most ecstatic were now open 
to my comprehension! I had longed,—nay, more 
—I had resolved to strike terror into the heart of 
society—to startle it with stupendous alarms—to 
dig the pit of hell at its very feet—to outrage all 
its decencies and violate all its proprieties! Such 
was my determination—and now I had discovered 
the means of carrying that resolve into execution. 
War, war, to the knife against that society which 
turns men into monsters and goads the best inten- 
tioned individuals to desperation :—war, war to the 
death against that society which is composed of 
selfishness, heartlessness, and injustice! Such was 
my motto: and all my veins thrilled with delight as, 
one after another, innumerable means of carry- 
ing on that war presented themselves to my imagi- 
nation. It was the war of one poor outcast against 
the whole aggregate of society: but I vowed that 
the war should be terrible nevertheless { And the 
means to which I have alluded ?—the ideas which 
suggested themselves to my brain?—that brain 
which hell seemed to fertilise at the moment! 
Oh! these means, I say, were ample—and I 
laughed inwardly with a savage triumph as I re- 
capitulated them in detail! There was the dese- 
cration of the graves of the dead—there was incen- 
diurism in the country—there was the assassina- 
tion of solitary way-farers in lonely parts—there 
was the throwing of vitriol in the faces of passers- 
by—there was——” 

“ Enough—enough !” cried Meagles, starting 
from his seat: “1 can hear no more!"”—but al- 
most instantaneously resuming his place, he said 
in a tone so altered that it showed how powerful 
was the effect which a second thought had pro- 
duced upon his mind, “And yet I will hear you 
to the end. Proceed—and once more Il demand 
your pardon for this interruption.” 

“Well, I will continue, then,” said Melmoth, 
after a few moments’ hesitation. “ The thoughts 
and reflections of which I have been speaking, 
prepared me for the pursuance of that campaign 
which I had commenced in Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard; and I resolved to cumulate horror 
upon horror for the purpose of startling society. 
Therefore, when night again spread her sable wing 
over the earth, I took my spade and bent my way 
towards the eastern end of the metropolis. In 
Shoreditch Charchyard—a cemetery situated in the 
tzidet of a densely populated neighbourhood—I 
tmade my second assault upon the innocent, un- 
conscious dead! When morning dawned a grave 
was found to have been violated—its tenant 
dragged up and horribly mangled. The outrage 
was incredible—it exceeded all possibility of 
belief. The rumour of the St. Pancras affair had 
reached Shoreditch, but was treated with ridicule: 
now the same stupendous atrocity was brought to 
the very doors of the sceptics and accffers; yet 
they did not believe until they crowded to the 
charchyard and beheld with their own eyea the 
open grave, the shattered coffin, and the mutilated 
body! Then they were all stricken with an ewfal 
eonsternation--and they looked at each other in 
damb horror, as if the plague had suddenly broken 
out amongst them. Oh! it was a glee—it was 
wetacy—-it way delirious pleasure for me! {[ went 
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into the publice-houses and heard the frequenters 
of those places talking upon the subject—their 
tones low and solemn; I passed down the streets 
and beheld ghastly amazement and blauk terror 
depicted upon every countenance that appeared 
at a window or a door-way. Heavens! how my 
vengeance was working! I had been trodden 
upon as a worm—a Miserable, wretched worm, 
whose loss from the social aggregate would nut be 
missed, and who might therefore be safely trampled 
and crushed out of existence: but, behold! this 
worm had made itself potent enough to strike 
terror into the hearts of thousands! Was that no 
triumph?—was that no source of joy? Assuredly 
it was: and therefore you need not be surprised if 
I tell you that on the third night of my savage 
campaign, I sallied forth again—I betook myself 
to another cemetery—and St. Matthew’s, Beth- 
nai Green, became the theatre of my hellish revelry. 
Oh! then and there I rollicked like a fiend in my 
unholy pastime—and I vented my rage upon the 
tenants of two graves! Next morning the whole 
district was in a state of excitement as tremendous 
as if the mutilated dead themselves had traversed 
the streets in their grave-clothes. The infection 
of a panic terror spread over the entire neighbour- 
hood: men shook their heads and talked of vam- 
pyres—old women spoke of gholes and human 
jackals. I concealed my joy beneath a composed 
countenance: but in my heart I was mad, fren- 
zied, frantic with the bliss of triumph. But as I 
was preparing for my fourth exploit in another 
quarter of the metropolis, strange and awful ru- 
mours met my ears,—how the grave -yards were to 
be watched with blood-hounds—how man tras 
and spring-guns were to be planted—and how all 
possible means were to be adopted to protect the 
dead and discover the desecrator of their earthy 
homes, I was struck with consternation—my 
courage vaniahed—my ferocity received a sudden 
check —and all my infuriate valour became 
deadened into a grovelling cowardice. Society 
was destined, then, to have areapite? Yes: and 
like a troubled spirit did I wander about at night 
—remaining all day in some obscure den, where I 
used to fall into a numbness of the feeling and a 
stupefaction of the senses that made those around 
me think I had become a moping idiot. But this 
dulness soon passed—the fearful instinct revived 
once more—and notwithstanding the stuggle 
which I made to cembat against the whelming 
tide of abhorrent impulses, I felt that all my 
efforts would be in vain!” 

The monster-man paused in his dreadful recital— 
and Meagles proffered him wine. He drank it with 
avidity—his eyes flamed up with brighter fires—a 
glow appeared upon hia cheaks—and unsolicited he 
resumed his tale of horror. 

“After the lapse of some days I grew so restless 
that I was compelled to go out in the broad day- 
light—for I found it impossible to remain in-doora, 
1 passed by a churchyard—and, behold! a sudden 
curiosity prompted me to enter it, I need scaroel 
observe that I had not carried my spade about with 
me since the last time I had used it: and therefore 
my appearance was that of a rough, weather-beaten 
sailor. Idid not wish to enter that churchyard— 
but an insuperable power urged me on. I was obey- 
ing eome spell more potent than my own inclinations 
—~some supernatural influence which had more of 
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the demon in its nature than I had of the angel in 
my heart. I entered therefore that cemetery: but 
scarcely had I diverged from the pathway and 
begun to ramble amongst the tomb-stones, when an 
impatient voice cried out, ‘ Take care of yourself’: 
there are man-traps and spring-guns planted there !' 
—This fearful warning, which reminded me of a 
danger that I had for the moment Jost sight of, 
made me step back into the path-way: and, looking 
round, I saw a man coming out of the church- 
porch. He it was who had given ine the warning : 
and, as I speedily recovered my self-possession, I 
judged by his appearance that he was a good- 
humoured kind of a person. Nor was I mistaken; 
and we speedily got into conversation togsther. He 
told me that he wus employed to remain there 
during the day to see that people passing through 
the churchyard did not move out of the path-way, 
as man-traps and spring-guns had heen planted in 
consequence of the late mysterious desecration of 
the graves in other cemeteries. Affecting to bea 
blunt, off hand, frank-speaking sailor, I soon won his 
confidence; and he explained to me how the spring- 
guns were set, with their numerous wires diverging 
in all directions, and how the man-traps were con- 
cealed in the grass between the graves. In fine, little 
suspecting that I was the monster whose hideous 
deeds had led tothe adoption of all these precautions, 
the man explained everything without reserve; and, 
after a jong conversation, I left him. During the 
remainder of that day I wandered about with iny 
mind full of all I had just heard ;—and the longer 
I reflected thereupon, the more deeply could I feel 
the influenee of the denon winding itself as it were 
around my heart. Evening came—and my blood 
was already boiling at fever heat: a presentiment of 
what I was doomed that night to do arose in my 
mind, filling me with anguish and loathing, and 
making me curse the hour when I was born. I felt 
that I was a monomaniac—and I abhorred myself: 
I knew that a species of madness had overtaken me, 
imbuing me with appalling tendencies, but not de- 
priving me of the faculty of deploring them. I was 
goaded on to insanity of action, though remaining 
perfectly rational in my ideas. But as the darkness 
of night deepened I became strangely and wildly 
agitated; and it seemed as if a strong hand seized 
upon me by the nape of the neck and impelled me 
onward in the particular course chalked out by an 
infernal deatiny and against which there was no pos- 
sibility of resistance. Thus was I hurried back to 
the den where I had been staying—and thus was I 
prompted to take my spade and conceal it as well as 
1 could about my person. In like manner was I 
urged ‘to a cutler’s shop, where I expended my last 
sixpence in the purchase of a pair of scissors. Oh! 
truly, Mr. Meagles—truly is all this the fearful nar- 
rative of impulsive madness the most horrible—the 
most diabolical !” 

“It is indeed, my poor friend—it is indeed !” ex- 
claimed Meagies, who was fascinated by the appall- 
ing interest of the tale even as the bird is by the eye 
of the snake,—a horrible fascination whence the 
gseape which would prove so welcome is impossible! 

* But let me hasten and bring my hideous story to 
a conclusion,” said Melmoth, with abruptness alike 
sn voice and manner: “for I myself am getting sick 
of it, as I am sure you must be. Well, then, I re- 
turned to the churehyard which I had visited in the 
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the thoughts, the instincts, and the impulses which 
waged their tremendous warfare within my soul. 
Talk of the roaring, raging, conflicting billows of a 
whirlpool—they were naught to the battling fury of 
my sensations !|—talk of the eddies of sand thrown uj} 
in whirling columne by the hurricane on Arabia’s 
desert—they were nothing in comparison with my 
jarring inclinations! I would have given worlds to 
go back—but an indomitable power urged me on: 
I would have laid down my life to be able to turn 
and flee—but a destiny that knew not pity nor remorse 
compelled me to go forward. It seemed as if I had 
two minds—the one wherein all the better feelings of 
my nature had concentrated themselves: the other 
forming the focus of all the influences of hell !’’ 

“ And the latter triumphed?” said Meagles, in a 
voice that wss low and subdued with mingled sua- 
pense and consternation. 

“Yes—hell triumphed !” returned Melmoth, a 
ghastly expression sweeping over his countenance. 
“J entered the churchyard, though recoiling from 
the hideous and varied dangers which menaced me. 
For I knew that the spring-guns were charged 
ready to vomit forth death or inflict disabling 
wounds,—and that the steel-traps were yawning 
in all directions like serpents with their mouths 
open in the long damp grass. But hell which gave 
me its instincts, lent me also its cunning: and 
mounting upon the tomb-stones, I used them as a 
bridge to convey me safely over the perils that lay 
concealed below. Nevertheless, every sound 
alarmed me—filling my soul with terrors the most 
excruciating, as if the voice of Death were whisper- 
ing upon every breeze and his foot-fall were heard 
in the waving of the grass. Did a dog bark in the 
distance, I instantaneously fancied that it was the 
bay of a blood-hound scenting me in my unholy 
work: and the tread of a passer-by in the adjoin- 
ing lane was taken to be that of a pursuer. Thus 
was my course frequently interrupted by my fears 
and imaginings: but all those apprehensions proved 
groundless on that occasion. At last, through the 
faint glimmering of the moonlight, I beheld a 
new-made grave: and then, as the instinct of the 
tiger warms for blood when its prey approaches, 
did my soul experience its horrible longing to dese- 
crate the earthy solitude of the dead. By the 
exercise of a little caution I discovered in which 
direction the wire of the spring-gun ran; and with 
the scissors I cut a piece clean out of the middle. 
For you must understand that the spring-gun re- 
volves upon a swivel, and turning in the direction 
of the wire which is trodden upon, explodes point- 
blank at the trespasser: therefore, by delicately 
feeling for the wire and cutting a portion of it away, 
it became perfectly safe to tread on this particular 
spot whence the wire was thus removed. And now 
I am touching upon a sad—~a mournful—a horribla 
episode in a narrative where all is sad, or mournful, 
or horrible; but you will understand how previous 
horrors could be outvied—so far as the magnituds 
of the desecration and the anguish of my soul were 
concerned —-when I tell you that having hollowed 
the grave, dragged up the coffin, and torn off the 
lid, I beheld the marble countenance of sy own 
wife ” 

peti own wife ” echoed Meagies, starting with 
a spasmodic shock. “ This is horrible—horri- 
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eoth, now covering his countenance with his hands: 
end for upwards of a minute he remained in this 
position—silent and mationless. “I saw that it was 
& pauper-coffin in which she lay,” he continued, at 
length revealing his features ayain — those {ca- 
turea which were now so hideous in their pallor, 
‘> ghastly in their expression of mingled an- 
guish and horror: “and it was not difficult to 
conjecture how she had died, or how her re- 
mains had found the rites of sepulture. Misery 
agi starvation had done the former—the cold 
charity of the parish had done the latter. But 
{ will not dwell upon the churchyard scene 
of that dreadful night. Suffice it to say that once 
more did the curse rise up from the depths of 
my soul—that curse which had sprung into ex- 
istence when I found that my family had been 
turned adrift on the wide world: yes—this fearful 
curse did I now renew—adopt again—and swear to 
carry out to the best of my ability! I sought to 
steel my soul against all pity and all remorse: my 
wife was murdered by the cruel laws and institu- 
tions of which I had been first made the victiin— 
and @ terrible retaliation could alone appease my 
thirst for vengeance. Vengeance, then, would I 
have! Need I tell you that I restored the remains 
of my poor wife to their last resting-place—and 
that I repeated over her grave the oath I had 
sworn to avevge her? Then I quitted the church- 
yard; and at a short distance I mct a well dressed 
man dragging hmself along in a state of almost 
helpless intoxication. I recollected that I had no 
money left—and I robbed him of the little money 
which he had about him. Ue was too powerless to 
offer resistance—and I did not hurt hin. But I 
hurried away, rejoicing in this new crime: tor I 
saw that it was useless for an outcast wretch such 
as I to endeavour even to be good. Nevertheless, 
when the excitement of these exploits began to 
wear away and the inevitable influence of reaction 
came, I once more cursed the destiny which 
branded me file a secoud Cain; and I would have 
given worlds, had I possessed them, to undo the 
deed of the robbery. But remorse was useless and 
unavailing: and, behold! in a few days the infernal 
hallucination came back again—and in the depth 
of the night to gpesker Churchyard did I wend my 
way. Once more did I pass through the hideous 
ordeal of a frightful conflict with all my better 
feelings—gnd once more did the infuriate demon 
that was within ine, triumph over the last cfforts 
of my guardian genius to save me. The wire of 
the spring-gun was found and cut, as on the former 
occasion—-a@ grave was opened—a,corse was torn 
up—and, inspired with a diabolical rage and a 
demoniac fury, I hacked and hewed it with the 
shovel. Then I fell into a stupor, which lasted for 
two or three hours—I know not exactly how long ; 
and on starting up, I was seized with a horror so 
profound—-an anguish so intense—a panic so insa- 
perable, that, forgetful of the dangers which exvi- 
roned me, I turned to flee from the scene of my 
atrocious pastime. Yes—I turned and fled: but 
in a moment there was an explosion~-I had trod- 
den upon the wire whence I had previously cut a 
portion away—and my body received the contegts 
of the accursed spring-gun. O horror! what were 
my feelings at that moment! Ton million harrow- 
ing thoughts flashed through my brain swiftly aS & 
tight of arrows cleaves the air,—thourhts of cay 
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ture, trial, condemnation, and death upon the 
scaffold! But the next instant I shook myself like 
a dog on emerging from the water—and though in 
every part of my body | experienced the tortures 
of the damned, I found that I was not completely 
disabled. Dragging myself from the grass into 
the pathway, 1 stopped for a few moments to bind 
up the only wound that was bleeding very seri- 
ously ;—and then, with a celerity that was marvel- 
lous considering the shocking state I was in, I 
rushed from the scene of my crime and its punish- 
ment. An alarm was already raised in the neigh- 
bourhood by the explosion of the gun: but I got 
off in safety—and as the pain caused by my wounds 
was presently succeeded by a strange numbness all 
over my frame, J was enabled to drag myself along 
through the bye-streets into which I had entered. 
It was in the north-western suburbs of London 
that ny exploit of this memorable night had taken 
place: and I bent my way toward the eastern dis- 
tricts. In fine, at the expiration of about three 
hours I entered the maze of wretched streets, filthy 
alleys, and vile courts which constitute White- 
chapel; and, almost perishing with exhaustion, I 
sank down on the door-step of a large building 
which looked gloomy as a prison in the obscurity 
of the night. It proved to be the workhouse— 
and when the door opened, I demanded admission. 
This was granted when it was understood that I 
had been severely wounded,—and to account for 
which I invented some tale. But, behold! it was 
destined by providence that beneath the roof of 
the pauper asylum I should meet my own children, 
whom necessity had rendered inmates there.” 

“In the workhouse?” exclaimed Meagles, more 
and more interested in the strange, wild, and 
scarcely credible narrative to which he was 
listening. 

“Yes—in the workhouse—the pauper’s home!” 
returned Melmoth bitterly. “ But 1 was rejoiced 
to meet them auywhere, poor things !—for their 
mother had been taken from them by the hand of 
Death. And then I learnt that the babe was also 
dead—and that a surgeon had taken the infant's 
corpse, doubtless to preserve it in his pharmacy : 
and I vowed in my soul that the barbarian should 
not go unpunished, I learnt also that my poor 
wife had breathed her last on the steps of a great 
mansion at the West End: and 1 made another 
vow, to the effect that the inmates of the lordly 
dwelling should likewise be marked out as the 
objects of my future vengeance. To be brief, the 
very surgeon who took my dead child, was one day 
brought by the parish doctor to see me at the 
workhouse; and the nature and number of my 
wounds led to the discovery that I was the monster 
whose deeds had so lately stricken the entire com- 
munity with horror. I was removed to a mad-cell 
and treated asa maniac of the most desperate class. 
But a revolt of my fellow-lunatics led to my eman- 
cipation: and, accompanied by my children, I 
quitted the workhouse in safety. Nearly six weeks 
have elapsed sinee then——~” 

“ And in the interval you have exercised a proper 
eontrol over your feelings and your actions?” 
gaid Meagles, with an cagerness which showed how 
rajviced he would be at receiving an affirmative 
response: for amidst all the horror and loathing 
which he experienced for the unhappy wreteh, there 
was blended a deep compassion—an immense pity f 
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“Since that period,” said Meclmoth, after a long 
pause and in asolemn tone, while he fixed his eyes 
with a strange expression of dogged resolution and 
desperate decision upon Meagles,— since that 
period I have certainly experienced no return of 
the horrible mania—the frightful hallucination— 
which urged me on to the fury of a ghole and the 
atrocities of a vampyre: but T still continue iny 
warfare against the world! You observe that my 
aprcarance denotes not penury; and yet I labour 
not honestly to procure raiment, food, and lodging 
for myself and children. No—there is nota chance 
for honest industry in thiscountry! I have conse- 
quently become a thief ~a professional thief—and 
Tam training my children to be thieves——” 

“Good God! is this possible, Melmoth?” ex- 
claimed Tim Meagles, profoundly excited. 

“To be sure it is!” cried the unhappy man, en- 
deavouring to smother all compunction beneath a 
forced and ferocious glee. “And why not? Of 
what use is virtue?—what recommendation is 
character? None atall! And do you forget that 
our acquaintance first began by means of robbery ? 
Did I not plunder you in St. James’s Square ?” 

“Yes—and how deeply you regretted the action 
afterwards,” said Meagles, in an earnest tone. 

“Because you were a good man—and because 
I was only young in the ways of crime then,” re- 
sponded Melmoth. “But now Iam as inveterately 
bent upon a career of what the world calls wrong, 
and plunder, and spoliation, and violence, as I once 
was resolute in maintaining my character pure and 
my naine spotless. “In sooth,” he exclaimed, 
rising abruptly from his scat,—“I havo a mission 
to fulfil—a destiny to accomplish ;—and when once 
all my work is done, 1 care not how soon I leave 
this earthly scene of wretchedness and trouble. 
I am now—yes, even now preparing fora grand 
campaign—and you will speedily hear or the enact- 
ment of dreadful deeds. There is the surgeon who 
stole the corpse of my child—there are the innates 
of the West End house on the threshold of which 
my wife sank down and died—and there is the 
Prince whose tyranny first of all tore rae away 
from my family—there are all these, I say, to 
punish ;—and none of them will 1 spare!” 

The man spoke with a terrible concentration of 
bitterness: and for a few moments he paused as 
he bent his eyes fixedly upon Meagles. 

“My good friend,” said Tim, in an imploring 
tone, ‘you ——” 

“Nothing you can urge, Mr. Mengles,” inter- 
rupted Melmoth, calmly but firmly, “ will induce 
me to deviate from my purpose. But with regard 
to yourself,—with regard also to that angel of 
beauty and innocence, Rose Fostet,—-may heaven 
bless you both !—may God save each of you from 
such miseries as I have known and such torturing 
thoughts as I have experienced!” 

With these words Melmoth rushed abruptly to 
the door and sped from the room. Meagles, 
starting from his seat, sprang after him and im- 
plored him to remain a few minutes longer. But 
the monster-man, heeding him not, hastened pre- 
clpitately down the stairs;—and just at the mo. 
ment that Meagles reached the threshold of the 
door opening into the street, the uphappy being 
disappeared round the corner of a natrow lane on 
the opposite side of the Edgeware Road, 
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CHAPTER CCXXI. 
THE EARL’S LAST ACT OF REPARATION. 


On the same day and at about the same hour wher 
the preceding incidents occurred, an event of a 
most serious nature took place at St-mford Manor 
in the vicinage of Aylesbury. 

The weather was remarkably fine —indeed it was 
the most splendid day which had yet pladdeted 
the Spring of 1795. All around the Manor the 
scenery was beautiful heyond description, exhibit. 
ing every diversity of floral colouring in the gar. 
dens, and every varied shade of green in the fields, 
There were the bright meadows ot emcrald hue—~ 
and there were the woodlands of a deeper tinge: 
while the dark hedges stretched out their tracery 
like veins upon the ample surface of the sunny 
pasture lands. There, like a broad riband of 
glittering silver, meandered the pellucid stream ; 
and the fields, densely studded with buttercups, 
appeared like a green carpet all shining with an 
embroidery of gold. The feathered choristers 
filled the warm sunny air with their tuneful notes: 
the lambs frisked in the meadows ;—and all nature, 
animate or inanimate, was full of cheerfulness, 
freshness, and beauty. 

In the gardens of Stamford Manor the Ear! and 
Countess of Desborough wete walking. They 
were not arm-in-arm: but side by side did they 
slowly thread the bright gravel-paths that were 
bordered by beds of shining foliage and by par. 
terres of flowers. 

Nor did they look at each other: but their eyes 
were bent dow.ward—and everything denoted a 
painful reserve and coustrairt which hung most 
oppressively about the m-nner, the regards, the 
demeanour, and the very gait and gestares of both. 
Yet no quarre) had tuken place between them—no 
dispute had occurred to ruffle their temper or pro- 
duce a misunderstanding. Nota hasty word had 
fallen from either lip—not an angry look had been 
exchanged: nothing, in fact, had transpired of an 
irritable or unpleasant nature between them in 
their relative capacity of man and wife. Neither 
was the lady now tortured by unsatisfied destras 
and tantalising passions —nor the nobleman shamed 
and goaded by a sense of humiliation and despair 
on that account. No: far different thoughts 
racked their brains and agitated their souls! 

The truth was that they experienced a secret 
and insuperable loathing for each other,—a mingled 
disgust and horror against which they vainly strove, 
but which proved stronger than themselves: fo 
the taint of an atmosphere poisoned by the satu 
guine exhalation of murder had destroyed al pos. 
sible sympathy in their hearts! Deeply, fondly, 
madly, devotedly as the Earl liad loved his beautiful 
Countess, he now regarded her as a mvti‘deress ;— 
and her ptesence, even as she walked inall ¢ 
glory of her loveliness, produced upon hibit 
shuddering sensation as if a loathsbine sérpeih 
with a charming woman’s head, were in tall} 
concealed beneath that rustling silk and shat drowy 
ution 








linen. It seemed to him as ff there wérs pi 
in her very touch—venom in her breath_the bale. 
ful fascination of a basilisk in her looks;—atid a 


cold tremor, like 4 presentiment of edinirig danger 
was wout to creep slowly ovef hit whanever eby 
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boured in the mortal breast. 


On the other hand, if with the Countess of Des- 
borough there were not the same fervid love to be 
erashed—the same enthusiastic affections to be 


blighted—and the same worship to be overthrown, 
there was at ali events an equal amount of sensi- 
bility to be shocked and a similar delicacy to be 


hurt: and when Eleanor thought of her husband 
or beheld him approach her, she could only re- 


gard him as her accomplice in 8 murder! The 


very circumstance that he possessed all the grande 


est mental qualities which could inspire admira- 
tion,—that his principles were the most noble and 
the most exalted which could possibly ensure re- 
spect,—and that his public character a8 a man 
was the most elevated and the most enviable that 
could exist,—the knowledge of all this, we say, 
only increased the horror snd augmented the dis- 
gust wherewith the Countess now regarded him. 
For to her contemplation the mask was torn from 
his countenance: she saw him as he was, her ac- 
eoroplice in a murder—and not as he seemed to the 
world, a stainless man. Although it was her hand 
which had perpetrated the deed, and he was merely 
an acceasary before and after the fact, yet was not 
his share of the deed absorbed in the conscious- 
ness of her own transcendently superior iniquity : 
uor did that very chivalrous nature on his part 
which had led him thus to become her accomplice, 
—nor did an appreciation of such boundless love, 
we say, have any effect in neutralising or diminish- 
tog the disgust and horror which she felt towards 
the partner in her crime after that crime was ac- 
complished. 

Thus was it that the noble couple experienced a 


; Mutual loathing and abhorrence; ard inasmuch as 


they coulc not possibly conquer or mitigate these 
feelings, so neither could they conceal them from 
each other. Restraint and embarrassment, cold- 
ness and reserve rapidly infused themselves into 
their manners—their looke—their language: s0 


, that they became afraid to exchange a glanoe— 


afraid to be left alone together—afraid to allow 
their very hands to come in contact ! 

Qn the present occasion they had met by acci- 
dent in the garden—neither being previously aware 
that the other was walking io the charming endlo- 
sure at the time. And on thus meeting they had 
started as if each one had come suddenly faog to 
face with a horrible spectre : then, instantaneously 
eopping their looks, they ha# proceeded together 
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approached him. Ah! how different were his 
feelings now from what they were when he used to 
worship the very ground upon which she trod— 
when he was never wearied of gazing upon her as 
the goddess of his idolatry—and when her touch 
thrilled him with ecstacy and her beaming looks 
transfixed him with delight! But as an ungenial 
rain showers down myriads of poisonous insects 
upon the germinating plants and the nascent 
flowers of Spring,—so had murder sprinkled its 
crimson drops upon all the brightest feelings and 
purest affections that had ever flourished in the 
heart of that nobleman ;—and as a blight suddenly 
falls upon the loveliest. blossoms and the greenest 
leaves, turning the delicate beauty of the former 
into cankered rottenness and the verdure of the 
latter into discoloured sereness,—so had crime 
shed its corroding, blasting mildew upon the holiest 
sentiments and the finest e:notions that ever har- 


































side by side along the gravel.walk, exchanging u 
few commonplace observations to which they gave 
utterance with an effort and the cold meaningless 
nature of which only rendered their embarrassment 
the more crnel—their perplexity the more painful, 

“Eleanor,” said the Earl, after a long pause the 
chill silence of which became intolerable,—* there 
must be an end to all this !” 

“My lord!” ejaculated the Countess, with a 
start, as if she did not comprehend her husband’s 
meaning: and the hurried glance which she threw 
upon him was instantaneously averted. 

“ Yes—all this mast have an end some how or 
another,” cried the Earl, in a voice of decision: 
“it is impossible that we can lead auch a terrible 
existence much longer.” 

“A terrible existence, my lord?” said the Coun- 
tess, with a sort of cold astonishment. 

“Oh! do not affect inability to comprehend me, 
Eleanor!” exclaimed the unhappy nobleman : 
“your heart tells you but too well what I mean. 
Look you, Eleanor—we are accursed in each other's 
eyes,” he continued, m a low, deep, hollow tone; 
“and until this moment we have not dared confess 
in words those feelings which nevertheless speak 
out in all our looks and all our actions. Crime, 
Eleanor, has opened a tremendous gulf between us 
—and we are not fitted to dwell together any 
longer.” 

“But if we separate,” said the Countess, hang. 
ing down her head and speaking in a tone that 
was scarcely audible,—for sne no longer affected 
not to comprehend her husband’s meaning,—* if 
we separate, what will the world say ?—what scan- 
dal will be created?—what suspicions may be 
engendered ?” 

“Trae!” murmured the Earl, ‘And therefore 
it is apparent that we must not separate—eh ?” he 
said inquiringly. 

“No—we must not separate,” responded the 
Countess, 

“Nor can we continue to live togethor thus !” 
added the Earl. 

“No—we cannot live together thus,” she rejoined. 

And a long pause ensued, during which they 
walked slowly towards the house, not once glancing 
at each other—no, not even fartively. 

“¢*Tis a heavenly day—a glorious day,” suddenly 
exclaimed the Earl, as if all ina moment inspired 
by a joyousness arising from a sense of the beauties 
and glories of Nature. “The prospect from the 
roof of the building must be charming to a degree. 
Methinks that our hearts, Eleanor, may derive a 
balm from the contemplation of the rich and varied 
banquet which the hand of Spring has spread out 
on nature's table to feast the eye ;—and it may be 
also that from the harmonious blending of such 
varied shades, and tints, and hues, our minds may 
giean a lesson teaching us how to smooth off the 
asperities of our own feelings and lead them tu 
commingle in friendly unison.” 

The Countess threw a look of amazement, curio- 
sity, and doubt upon her husband,—the longest and 
most earnest look which she had dared to fix upon 
him ever since the murder, At first she wondered 
what he meant by devoting bis thoughts to the 
beauties of nature when the stern realities of the 
world were with so fearfully absorbing an 
initerest for him as well as for herself: then shp wae 
seized with an anxiety to discover at what aim histe- 
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aarks were tending ;—ari lastiy she was plunged 
into a strange uncertainty as to whether he had 
some sinister meaning, or whether he had spoken 
trankly and ingenuously under the influence of an 
improving tone of mind. 

“Do you wish to ascend to the roof of the man- 
sion ?” she asked, as her regards were once more 
averted, 

“If you be agreeable, Eleanor,” answered the 
Earl. “Indeed I should wish you to accompany 
me—for Ihave an idea that some good will result 
from the prospect that will greet your eyes on that 
eminence.” 

“Be it so, then,” observed the Countess: and, 
with feelings vaguely alarming, though full of un- 
certainty, suspense, and curiosity, she began the 
ascent of a winding staircase which led to the roof 
of the mansion. 

The Earl followed her ;—and during the three or 
ia aa 
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flight, he continued to discourse with a cheertulnésy 
that raised Eleanor’s wonder to the highest pitch 
and augmented her doubts to a positive terror. 

“When the mind is fevered,” said the Earl, 
“any change of scene, however trivial—any depar- 
ture, however slight, from the ordinary routine, is 
productive of incalculable benefit. I long to 
breathe a fresher and purer air upon an eminence: 
the atmosphere was stifling m the garden below. 
Besides, we shall obtain a view of a range of scenery 
far wider thatt the mere landscape which is seen 
from the railings of our own grounds. And then, 
too, it seems, my Eleanor, as if we were entering 
upon anew footing towards each other and resol 
upon the adoption of a more pleasant demeanour, 
by thus seeking this little change of scene together. 
Can you bring yourself to view it in the sami 
light ?” 

But the Countess was too much 4 prey to her in. 
creasing wonderment and growing fears to be abl. 
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to vouchsafe any reply to that question: and ina 
few moments she emerged upori the leads on the 
summit of Stamford Manor. There was a Jow 
parapet which ran along the edge,—but so very 
low that it was dangerous for a person at all prone 
to giddiness to venture too near, 

“Is not this a charming prospect, Eleanor?” 
exclaimed the Earl, stretching forth his arm and 
sweeping it slowly around as if to fix her attention 
upon the scenery. “But the finest view may be 
obtained from this point——” 

Aud he advanced nearer to the parapet as he 
spoke. 

* For heaven's sake be cautious, Francis {” cried 
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ful and despairing resolution. “ You have already 
assented to the proposition that we cannot live 
together any longer—and you have likewise de- 
clared that it would be imprudent for us to separate. 
In these opinions I ocincide with you-—-and there- 
fore neither alternative is open tous! But is there 
no other course Jeft?—is there no remedy for the 
sad position in which we are relatively placed ? 
We are now gazing tpon each other without aver- 
sion: but ft is only because feelings of a nature 
still more potent have arisen to supersede for the 
instant that mutual abhorrence and distrust which 
never can be annihilated altogether. No—that 
chilling reserve, that sullen formality, and that oold 
embarrassment will all come*back again j—and so 










Eleanor, shrinking back in the dismay which sud- 
denly blanched her cheeks and rendered her voice 
tremulous. 


“Is it possible, Eleanor,” said the Earl, tarning 
abruptly round and fixing his eyes full upon her, 


yes, full upon ber for the first time daring this 
scene which we are describing,—*“ is it possible 


that you can entertain any apprehension for me ?’ 


“Do you doabs it?” cried the Countess, return- 
ing that gaze—but gazing in mingled curiosity and 
alarm. “Oh! if you have brought me up here to 
test my feelings towards you--—-Bot, no—you 
would not do that,” she exclaimed, her manner sud- 
denly becoming all perplexity: then, as it merged 
with equal rapidity into the most poignant alarm, 
sho said, “How strangely you regard me !—your 
looks fill me with vague terrors! O Francis, 
surely you do not intend to injure——” 

“To injare you!” ejaculated the Earl, in a 
voice which immediately reassared her: and the 
ghastly, horrified, shuddering look which she 
had for a moment flang towards the abyss below, 
was once more bent upon her husband, “ Gad 
forbid that I should burt a hair of your head! 
No, no,” he continued, with a wild excitement 
which had something of the painful joyous- 
ness and martyrised enthusiasm of self-devotion 
in its tone and manner,—“ 1 would not hve to 
make you miserable, my Hleanor—but I would 
die to ensure your happiness !” 

“Just heavens! what mean you, Francis?” 
shrieked forth his wife, a strange and fearful 
suspicion Mashing to her brain: and the perspi- 
ration started out in bead-like drops from her 
brow. 

“Eleanor,” said the nobleman, taking her hand 
~—that hand which was not withdrawo,—and at 


+ 


the same time he gazed steadfastly upon her, 


with a desperate determination written on all 
his features,—"Eleanor, this is the first occasion 
on which we have been enabled to look each 
other in the face without horror, and to touck 
each other without loathing, since that fatal 
evening-——.” 

“Yes, yes—I comprehend you, Francis,” inter- 
rupted the noble lady, with a wild impatience. 
“But what thought—what purpose is now upper- 
most in your mind? Speak, I conjure you! 
Leave me not in doubt, I implore you !” and in 
the agony of intolerable suspense, she Inid the 
hand that was diseygaged upon her panting bosom 
as if to still the painful throbbings of the ‘heart 
that beat within. 


“I will explain myself in a few words, Eleanor,” 
gaid the Earl, all the recent animation of his coun. 


enance being now lost in an expression of mourn- 
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soon as the present excitement has evaporated, we 
shall once more shun each other’s glance and dread 


each other’s touch!” 
“Tis true—my God! too true!" murmured 
Eleanor, in a voice of smothered bitterness and 


agony. 
“ Oh! then a sacrifice must be made by one that 


the other may be happy,” said the Earl, hastily. 
* And inasmuch as I have been thine evil genius, 
Eleanor,— inasmuch as I drew thee into a marriage 
which thou hast been fated to deplore from the 


very first,—oh | on account of all this, I will endea- 


vour—now—at last—to make thee a signal repare- 
tion ! 
bless thee—— 


Be happy, Eleanor—may God forgive and 
“What mean you?” gasped the horror-stricken 


lady, her large dark eyes gazing upon him in 
ghastly consternation. 


“Yoa will make the world belteve it was an acci- 


dent, Eleanor,” said the nobleman: then, dropping 
her hand after pressing it fervidly for an instant, 
he threw himgelf over the parapet, 


A scream—a piercing, rending scream of anguish 


thrilled from the lips of Lady Desborough: and 


the next moment she grew rigid—transfixed to the 


spot with an appalling consternation,—her eyes 


dilated—her lips apart—her cheeks perfectly 
blanched—and her whole attitude that of agonised 
terror, 

The gardeners, who were working on the grounds 
at the front of the house, beheld the tragedy aud 
hurried to the place where the nobleman fe}l: but 
his head was frightfully shattered—and life was 
extinct! The servants rushed up to the roof to 
take charge of their mistress, whom they bore, 
raving with delirium, to her own chamber ;—~and 
the tidings of the fatal accident which had occurred 
to Lord Desborough soon spread like wild-fire 
throughout the neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER CCXXIL 
OCOURRENORS IN NEWGATE. 


Tre seene changes from Stamford Manor to the 
gloomy gacl of Newgate: but the day is still the 


same on which the preceding incidents took 


piace. 

It was shortly after the hour of moony and 
Caroline Walters was taking exercise in the low- 
arched, stone-paved hall, whenee the door opened 
into several of the felons’ yards. We have alread) 
atated that the discipline of Newgate was fy no 
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means striet at the period whereof we are writing 
and that money could purchase many indulgences: 
hence the privilege which the young woman had eb- 
tained of walking in that hall, instead of being 
ovnfined to the yard allotted to female criminals. 

It was now the dinner-hour. Those prisoners 
who received the gaol allowance, had their rations 
duly served out to them; while those who were 
able to maintain themselves were gathered at the 
gratings round the doors of the yard, in eager ex- 
pectation of the arrival of their provender from 
outside. This waa bronght ¢ither by the waiters 
of the taverns and coffee-houses in the Old 
Bailey, or else by the friends of the prisoners ;— 
and during the ten minutes that the process of 
bringing the various dinners lasted, the hall where 
Caroline was walking was fall of bustie and ani- 
mation. 

She stood to watch the scene: and as the doors 
communicating with the yard now stood open, she 
was enabled to observe the countenances of the 
men who thronged around the iron gratings which 
interposed their barrier between the prisoners in 
those yards and the visitors, waiters, or friends 
who came by way of the hall, And many villan- 
ous, ill-looking, hideous faces did Caroline now 
behold,—faces every line and lineament of which 
bespoke whole catalogues of misdeeds :—but there 
were two countenances which struck her as being 
more deeply stamped with crime and more darkly 
indicative of human infamy, than all the rest. 
Indeed, it was with a cold shudder that she gazed 
upon those two individuals who had thus particu- 
larly attracted her notice, and who were evidently 
waiting with a surly impatience for the arrival of 
their dinner. 

The friendly turnkey, of whom Caroline pur- 
chased the various privileges and indulgences 
which she enjoyed, was lounging at one end of the 
hall, keeping watch upon those persons who were 
now entering the prison: and the impulse of curi- 
osity led her to accost him with an inquiry relative 
to the two ill-looking fellows who had so especially 
engaged her attention. 

* Who are they, Miss?” ejaculated the turnkey, 
repeating the query which she had put to him: 
“why, the most notoriousest scoundrels in all 
Europe! That fellow with the savage Jook is 
called the Magsman—though his proper name ig 
Joe Warren: t’other chap is called the Big Beg- 
garman-—though his real name is Stephen Price. 
They're going to be tried by the Admiralty Court 
for piracy, murder, and God knows what ail. 
That fellow the Mageman once escaped out of this 
gaol in a most extraordinary fashion——-But see 
how savage he and his pal look beoause their 
dinner hasn't come yet. They're the only two 
men waiting at the iron bare—and won't Carrotty 
Poll catch it when she comes ?” 

* Who is the female you have named ?” inquired 
Miss Walters. 

“The Big Beygarman's daughter,” responded 
the turnkey. “She always—or nearly always 
comes herself with the dinner——” 

“I suppose ahe lives hard by, then?” 

“Not at all, Miss. She keeps a low public at 
Horslydowa: but she generally comes up to see 
her father and his pal at mid-day, and so she brings 
in their dinner with her. Lord biess ye, Miss! 
there’s no want of money in that quarter—and 
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you'll presently see her come with a devilish nice 
dinner for those rascala—a pair of fowls with 
broiidd ham, may be--or a pigeon pie——But 
here she is !” 

“Good morning, Mr. Pigman,” said Carrotty 
Poll, bestowing this passing compliment epon the 
turnkey as she entered the hall at the moment: 
then, hurrying towards the grating, she deposited 
on the ground the heavy basket which she had 
brought with her. 

“ Now, Miss,” said the turnkey, in a hurried 
whisper, to Caroline Walters, “if you want to heat 
Carrotty Poll catch it, you'll just creep behind thet 
stone pillar—and I’m blowed if you won't be 
amused.” 

An unaccountable impulse urged the young 
woman to adopt the hint which Mr. Pigman thus 
gave her in a jocular mood ;—and advancing down 
the hal], she turned aside mid-way and posted her- 
self behind the massive stene pillar that was nearest 
to the particular grating where the expected col- 
loquy was to take place. 

“ Well, Poll,” aaid the Big Beggarman, gruffly, 
* what the devil has made you ao late—eh?” 

“ Because I’ve been making inquiries about the 
matter you told me of yesterday—and that’s why,” 
answered the red-haired young weman in her sharp 
vixenish voice. 

“And what’s the result, gal?’ demanded her 
father. 

“Why, I've found the queer Christian name in 
one of the fashionable books that contain all the 
noble and great families of the country,” answered 
Carrotty Poll. 

“ Well—and who owns the name?” asked the 
Magaman. “ Lord! how long the gal is giving us 
an explanation |” 

“ Because I’m out of breath with running on ace 
count of being so late, and also with lugging this 
heavy basket along from the tavern over the way, 
But if you'll give me time Til tell you all about it.” 

“Go on,” said the Magaman and the Begyarman, 
both as it were in the same breath. 

“In the first place, then,” continued Carrotty 
Poll, “I took with me the lad Alfred that I’ve 
spoken to you about—the same who did thé busibess 
for Lord Florime! up at Rigden’s———” 

“Yes, yes—we know what you mean,” exclaimed 
the Magsman: “you've told us all about that busi- 
ness already. By the bye, I suppose Florimel paid 
you devilish handsome for getting him back his 
papers from Rigden——” 

“ Five hundred guineas for that business, and a 
couple of hundred for saving Pauline Clarendon 
from the power of the Prince—seven hundred in 
all,” said Carrotty Poll, with a chuckle: “and 30 
that’s a pretty little sum to add to what we had 
already mustered up to help us on in the world 
when we emigrate.” 

“To besure,” said the Magsman, witha chuckle : 
“and we musn’t forget that my dear delectable 
wife, Mra. Brace, as she chooses to call herself, 
contributed a thousand pounds t’other day towards 
that sum. It was lucky she was made to shell ous 
in that manner just before she got lumbered for 
the murders, Who the devil would ever have 
thought that she had plaek enough to do such 
things? And isn’t it odd that we should both be 
in laveuder at the same time—sho in one yard, and 
me in another? I wonder whether she ever in- 
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quires after me,” added the Magaman, with a coarse 
h 


“Oh! we ain’t talking about your splendid wife 
now, Mr. Warren,” said Carrotty Poll, with vixenish 
petulence. “I was going to observe, when you 
interrupted me, that there’s no harm in increasing 
our funds as much as possible: and indeed this 
was the very self.same remark which you made 
yesterday when you and father told me for the first 
time all the curious details about your adventures 
down in the country three months ago. Perhaps the 
clue which I have already succeeded in obtaining, 
in pursuance of all you thus told me, will enable 
me to push the investigation to the end.” 

“And if you should find out the parties who 
were engaged in those adventures in the country,” 
said the Magsman, “it may be worth many thou- 
sand pounds tous. I told your father so at the 
time—didn’t I, Stephen ?” 

“You did, Joe,” was the answer. “ And let me 
see——the three distinct clues which we had, were 
the lady’s queer Christian name—the signet-ring 
taken off the finger of the dead body in the vault 
—and the fact that the old woman at the last 
cottage we stopped at, called our masked employer 
‘my lord” Those are the three clues— and the only 
three that we possess ——” 

“Well, but I think that they will prove sufficient, 
at least to put us upon the right track towards dis- 
covering the whole mystery,” interrupted Carrotty 
Poll. “ But as I was telling you just now, I took 
Alfred with me to a bookseller’s at the West End 
—and under pretence of buying the fashionable 
guides, he looked over them well. He found the 
name of Fernanda ;—and it seems that the lady 
who bears it is a young one—hersurname is Aylmer 
—and she is related to the Earl of Desborough, 
the Earl of Montgomery, the Marchioness of Bel- 
lenden, and other noble personages. Other in- 
quiries which I afterwards made, led to the infor- 
mation that this Fernanda Aylmer is now Lady 
Holderness: and from what I have gleamed of 
her personal appearance, her hair is of a dark 
glossy brown—her eyes a deep blue—her com- 
piexion is brilliantly fair——” 

“Just the description of the masked lady of our 
adventure so far as we could catch a glimpse of her 
features at all,” exclaimed the Magsman. ‘There 
can be no doubt that you have hit upon the right 
Fernanda, Poll: besides, the name is so very un- 
common——” 

“ And more than that,” interrupted the red-haired 
young woman, “the crest on the signet-ring which 
you gave me is that of the Bellenden family, to 
which Lady Holderness is related.” 

“ Ah! now we are indeed getting into the right 
track,” said the Mageman. “ What do you think, 
Stephen, if Poll was to go straight to Lady Holder- 
ness’s house—demand an interview with her—acause 
her point blank of being the lady who enticed the 
young gentleman from the farm-house, and whose 
name he called out in his anguish just before 
we threw him into the hollow buttress of the 
bridge-——” 

“ No—no,” interrupted the Big Beggarman; “we 
musn't adopt any plas without mature consideration. 
I don’t approve of Poll’s going on a mere hap-hasard 
adventure to Lady Holderneas——” 

“Well, let us think over it until to-morrow, 
Stephen,” said the Mageman. “ At all eventa { deel 
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pretty sure we're upon the right track to unravel the 
mystery of the murder at the bridge, the shifting of 
the coffin-plates in the vault, and the altering of the 
register in the vestry. I really can’t help recapitu- 
Jating all those incidente—they were so very 
singular !”’ 

“TT was told this morning,” aaid Poll, “that Lady 
Holderness is engaged with her cousin Lord Mont- 
gomery in carrying on a law-suit againat that same 
Lady Bellenden whose erest is on the signet-ring. 
The suit is all about the family estates of the Bel- 
lendens in Warwickshire-——” 

“ And whocan tell but that the forgery committed 
by the masked lord in the vestry was somehow or 
another connected with this law-snit?” exclaimed 
the Big Beggarman. 

“And also the substituting of a new cofan-plate 
for an old one?” added the Magsman, “Perhaps 
the young fellow that was murdered too, might have 
been interested in the case——” 

“ And so after al] it’s as likely as not that the lord 
who employed us and who played ua such a scurvy 
trick about our embarkation for America, was the 
Montgomery of whom Poll has been talking,” said 
the Beggarman. 

“ Well, I think it’s likely. But Poll must go and 
make farther inquiries this afternoon,” observed Joe 
Warren. “And now my dear,’ he continued, 
addressing himself direct to the red-haired young 
woman, “tell us what you have brought for our 
dinner—for 1 should think it must have got cold 
while we have been chattering here.” 

“Tt’sacold veal pie, Mr. Warren—and so there’s 
no harm done,” said Poll. “A cold veal pie, with 
lots of hard-boiled eggs in it and nice seasoning, and 
a capital salad with mixture, won't prove amiss 
perhaps.” 

“ Provided there’s enough of the bingo to wash it 
down, gal,” said the Beggarman. 

“Well, there’s a bottle of brandy,” she replied: 
“and now, if you will hold out your hands, J’)] pass 
the things through the wicket.” 

Caroline Walters perceived that the conversation 
between the two ruffians and the red-haired young 
woman had taken leave of the topics which had so 
unexpectedly and so strangely proved interesting to 
herself: and retiring from behind the pillar, she 
walked slowly towards the end of the hall, meditat- 
ing upon what she had just heard. 

Our readers will be pleased to recollect that when 
Caroline Walters, disguised as Rao the East Indian 
page, was in the service of Lord Florimel, she one 
evening called at the mansion of Lord Montgomery 
in Grafton Street. On that occasion her interview 
with the Ear] was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. 
Rigden; and she was desired to slep into an 
room while the nobleman received his professional 
adviser. The conversation turned partially upon the 
law suit which the Montgomerys were waging against 
the Bellendens; and the names of Fernanda and 
Lord Raymond were incidentally mentioned during 
the discourse. Nota single word of all which passed 
on that oceasion between Eugene Montgomery and 
Mr, Rigden was lost upon Caroline; she listened 
with the deepest attention, although she did affect to 
start up from a pap and rab her eyes drowsily whea 
the Earl opened the door to tell her that the attorney 
had taken his de 

Thus was it that Caroline had already obtained an 
insight into the particulars of the law-suit : and new 
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after the discourse which she had overheard between 
the Mageman, the Big Beggerman, and Carrotty 
Poll, she had no difficulty in arriving at the same 
conclusions to which indeed those individuals also 
came—namiely, that the Earl of Montgomery and 
Fernanda were the employers of the two men 
in their country excursion, that Lord Raymond was 
the victim at the bridge, and that the proceedings in 
the vault and in the vestry of the church bore refer- 
ence to the pending Chanoery suit. 

All these details were of importance to Caroline, — 
not only to aid her in wreaking the fullest measure 
of vengeance upon Fernanda, but likewise to con- 
vince the world that the young lady was capable 
of the blackest turpitude which could possibly be 
imputed to her. But if her eaves-dropping behind 
the pillar had made her acquainted on the one hand 
with particulars thus useful and important to her 
purposes, it had nevertheless on the other hand 
brought to her knowledge a fact which filled her 
heart with rage. This was the stratagem which had 
been adopted, through the agency of Alfred, to re- 
cover the stolen deeds from Mr. Rigden, and restore 
them to Lord Florimel—and when Caroline thus 
found that the mistrust with which that sickly-look- 
ing lad had inspired her at the lawyer's office, was 
fully warranted, she bit her lip with rage and cursed 
the want of caution which on Rigden’s part had 
thus enabled Florimel to triumph in the long run. 

After walking to and fro in the hall for a few 
minutes to collect her ideas and compose her 
excited feelings as well as she was able, Caroline 
Walters retired to her cell, where she penned the 
following note to Mr. Rigden :— 

“The boy Alfred who stole the papers, was employed 
by a woman belonging to an infamous gang some of 
whom are at this moment in Newgate. The woman's 
name is Price; and she keeps a low public-house in 
Horslydown. Perhaps you can find some means of 
avenging yourself on the wretches for the loss of the 
papers rad 

Having sealed and addressed this letter, Caroline 
sent it to the post by the friendly turnkey, who 
rejoiced in the name of Pigman: and when this 
functionary returned after executing the commis- 
sion, she besought him to grant her an immediate 
interview with the Honourable Mr. Eaton. 

This favour was accorded without much diffi- 
culty; and Caroline, upon finding herself alone 
with Arthur, proceeded to relate all that she had 
learnt within the last hour relative to Fernanda, as 
well as all that her own suspicions or conjectures 
furnished in addition. Arthur took down in writ- 
ing everything that was thus detailed; and after a 
long interview Caroline was warned by the ap- 
pearance of the turnkey that it was necessary 
to take leave of the young gentleman, They 
accordingly separated; and Miss Walters was 
returning to her own cell in company with Mr. 
Pigman, when just as they entered the stone cor- 
ridor leading thereto, she found herself face to 
face with the milliner of Pall Mall. 

It must here be mentioned that Mrs. Brace had 
purchased leave and license to take exercise in 
the stone hall, in the same way as Caroline Wal. 
ters; and she was proceeding thither, followed by 
a turnkey at some distance, when she thus encoun- 
tered the young girl. 

“ Ah! I am glad that I have met thee, foul pro- 
curesa” said Caroline, in a voice of smothered 
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= “Thou wilt go to the scaffold—and it is 
who am the means of sending thee thither 

“Traitress! thou also shalt hang to the gibbet,” 
retorted the milliner, her eyes glancing with an 
infernal rage and her white lips quivering ner- 
vously. “T'was I who informed against thee, as 
thou didst against me !” 

“Ah! but I shall not hang, thou she-devil,” 
returned Caroline, in a voice of malignant triumph 
and savage taunting; “for I can prove mine inno- 
cence—and that is more than thou canst do!” 

“Wretch! thou shalt die by some meang, if not 
by the executioner,” rejoined Mrs. Brace, her 
whole form trembling with the demoniac passion 
that made her contenance white and ghastly and 
her features distorted and hideous. 

“J shall live to gloat over thy writhings and 
convulsions on the scaffold, base procuresst” re- 
turned Caroline, the words hissing from between 
her lips as if laden with the venom of the serpent. 

“Little harlot, who murdered Mrs. Lindley !” 
muttered the milliner between her set teeth. 

“Wife of the Magsman, Joe Warren,” cried 
Caroline, in a tone of bitter contempt and cutting 
scorn: “your husband was talking of you ere 
now!” 

“Ah! would’st thou push me to extremes?” said 
the milliner, in a thick voice: and at the same 
moment she drew from her person something 
which flashed brightly across the eyes of Caroline 
Walters, 

“ Murdereas {” ejaculated the girl, recoiling in 
dismay from the blow which she saw coming: but 
the next instant a long sharp-pointed pair of scis- 
sors which the milliner wielded, was plunged deep 
into Caroline’s bosom. 

With a low moan she sank at the feet of the in- 
furiate Mrs. Brace, who was instantaneously seized 
upon by the turnkey that happened to be nearest 
at the moment; and while the vindictive woman 
was dragged away to her gloomy cell, the wounded 
girl was conveyed with all possible care to the 
prison-infirmary. 
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CHAPTER CCXXIls, 
THE DEATH BED. 


Ir was late in the evening of the memorable day 
of which we have been writing, that the chaplain of 
Newgate called at the mansion of Lord Florimel in 
Piccadilly; and, on obtaining an audience of the 
young noble, the reverend gentleman inforined him 
in a few hasty but impressive words that Caroline 
Walters, mortally wounded and at the point of 
death, implored a last interview with his lordship. 
The naturally generous-hearted Gabriel was not 
the man to refuse such a prayer ;~and he at once 
agreed to accompany the chaplain to Newgate. 
On their way thither the reverend gentlemaa in« 
formed Lord Florimel that the blow which had 
stretched the unfortunate young woman upon the 
bed of death, was sey th paeiers and the 
oung patrician experienced a kin dismay as 
a reflected upon the intimacy which had dgnoe 
subsisted between himself and the wretshed 
milliner. 
On arriving at Newgate, Lord Florime} wes $on- 
dusted into a chamber belonging to the infirmary- 
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ani wrong which I perpetrated against 
on 

“Yes—I forgive you—unfeignedly forgive you, 
Gabriel,” replied Caroline, her looks confirming 
ber words. 

“Then may heaven forgive you also the misdeeds 
which weigh upon your soul!” exclaimed Florimel, 
with a sacred fervour and a pious solemnity suck 
as he had never before expressed or felt, but which 
were not the less sincere on that account: and 
having pressed the dying girl’s hand to his lips for 
a moment, he rose from his knees and sate down 
on a chair by the side of the bed. 

“TI despair not of the forgiveness of heaven, 
Gabriel,” said Caroline, in a firmer tone and with a 
temporary flush of conscious innocence upon her 
cheeks : “for I have naught to answer for save that 
fygilty into which my love for you betrayed me, 

d that thirst after revenge which your infi- 
delity engendered in my soul.” 

“ How ?—what mean you, Caroline?” exclaimed 
Florimel, regarding her with mingled joy and as- 
tonishment, “The crime of which you are accused 
—which has made you an inmate of this dreadful 
place——Oh ! how happy should I be to learn that 
you are innocent——” 

“I am innocent, Gabriel!” said the young wo- 
man, in a tone and manner that were imbued with 
all the deep feeling and profound solemnity of un- 
questionable truth. “Yes—I am innocent-—-and 
my guiltlessness will be shortly made clear to the 
world. Oh! if God would only spare me until that 
end shall have been achieved, I should die re- 
signedly—nay, happily——-” 

“ But the real perpetrator of the deed ?—the mur- 
derer of the midwife?” exclaimed Florimel, inter- 
rogatively, and still under the influence of an im- 
mense surprise, although he doubted not for a mo- 
ment the truth of allthat the dying girl was telling 
him. 

“The Hon. Arthur Eaton, who is likewise the | 
victim of circumstantial evidence, knows every- 
thing,” returned Caroline ; “and he will make his | 
own innocence and mine apparent ut the same time. 
Let us not therefore dwell upon the subject: suffice 
it for you to be convinced that I am innocent of the 
stupendous turpitude imputed to me :—and with- 
out a sensation of loathing and horror may you 
therefore remain at my bed-side to hear the con- 
fessions which 1am anx:ous to pour forth in your 
ears.” 

“Even had you been guilty of that crime,” said 
the young nobleman, “I should have experienced 
no feeling of abhorrence towards you now: but I 
should rather have continued to lock upon myself 
with additional upbraiding and reproach, inasmuch 
as I was the author of your ruin, and every inci- 
dent that has since marked your career, whether 
misfortune or guilt, must have been regarded 98 
the unavoidable associations of that destiny which 
my conduct shaped and formed as it were for your 
guidance. But these revelations whereof you have 
spoken, Caroline——” 

“Listen—and you shell hear,” said the dying 
girl. “Draw close to me, that I may not be com- 
pelled to raise my voice too loud—and interrupt 
me as little as yon need. 1 shall surrender up my 
Preath all the more happily if I make a complete 
atonement for any injuries which I have sought to 
inflict upon you. For now,” continued the young 


department; and there, upon a humble pallet, lay 
Caroline Waiters, The signa of death were already | y 
imprinted on her countenance, from which the 
vital dolouring had enurely fied: a dimness was 
visible fn the pupils of her eyes—her lips were al- 
most bloodiess—and her whole appearance was 
marked with an air of langour, weakness, and 
depression, 

A pang of remorse shot through the heart of 
Lord Fiorimel as he entered that iufirmary- 
chamber: for his conscience told him that his 
perfidy had in the beginning led the young girl 
astray from that path which she might have pur- 
sued innocently and happily, and placed her in the 
Course which was thus destined to terminate vio- 
lently and prematurely. 

On the other hand, an expression of penitence 
and reviving affection appeared upon the coun- 
tenance of the dying girl as Florimel, with an air 
of contrition and grief, approached the bed 
whereon she Iay:—and he perceived at once that 
it was’ aot to upbraid him with her last breath 
that Caroline had sent to beseech his presence 
there. The chaplain who introduced the young 
nobleman to the chamber, and the nurse who was 
in attendance upon Caroline, now withdrew; and 
Lord Florimel remained alone with the dying girl. 

He glanced uneasily around the room, which a 
single candle lighted: it was naked, dull and cheer- 
less in aspect—and a cold shudder passed over his 
form at the idea of any one’s last moments being 
| expended there. Then having thus slowly made 
| the circuit of the chamber with its dingy walls and 

scanty furniture, his looks settled upon the coun- 
, tenance of Caroline Walters— and he saw that 

her gaze was fixed carnestly and intently upon 

him. In that gaze there was a professed mourn- 
| fulness mingled with a certain terderness which 
| appeared to deprecate all angry feeling ;— and 
| stretching ont her hand towards the young noble- 
| man, she said in a faint low voice, “ Sit down by 
my side—I have much to say to you ere I die !” 

The plaintivoness of the tone in which these 
words were uttered and the pathos of the words 
themselves, went to the very soul of Lord Florimel. 
Bursting into tears, he took the proffered hand, 
and sank down on his knees by the bed-side, ex- 
claiming, “ Forgive me, Caroline— forgive me for 
the cruel wrongs which I have inflicted upon you !” 

“This is the time for mutual forgiveness, Ga- 
briel,” she murmured in her silver voice, that was 
low and tremulous with emotions profoundly 
stirred and with the attenuating effect of coming 
dissolution. “ Until within the last few hours { have 
hated you as cordially as I once loyed you: but 
the approach of death—the counsels and the con- 
solations of the kind-hearted chaplain—and the 
whisperings of some secret, unknown voice which 
appears to have arisen in my soul since the mo- 
ment that I found myself standing upon the thres- 
hold of the grave,—all these influences have 
worked @ mighty change within me—and I feel 
that I shall die more resignedly and more happily 
if = hie aia and record a mutual pardon for the 
P 

“Heaven imows how cheerfully—how willingly 
—how sincerely I forgive all and any injuries 
which you have endeavoured to inflict upon me !* 
exclaimed Florimel, “But can you, Caroline, as 
fendily and as unfeignedly pardon me for the first 
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woman, gazing affectionately into the face of her “ Most assuredly—and it was for this p 


seducer,—* now that I feel the approach of dissolu- 
tion and that I must speedily quit this earthly 
sphere for ever, I experience a return of that love 
which my heart once cherished so fondly, ao fer- 
vently for thee! Ah! the presence of death 
doubtless works grand and signal changes in the 
human mind,—quenching the fires of evil passions, 
and reviving the flames of those which were wont 
to warm the heart with a holier and purer influence! 
I could not leave this world in anger with thee: 
I longed to breathe the word ‘pardon’ with my owa 
lips, and hear it fall from thine. My wish has been 
accomplished — and I feel happier— Oh! much 
happier! But let me not waste precious time nor 
my own energies in giving expression to my feel- 
ings: rather let me at once proceed to deal with 
facts. Gabriel,” she continued, in a more measured 
and a deeper tone, while she gazed half timidly up 
into his countenance, as if now shrinking from the 
task which she had imposed upon herself,—.“ Gabriel, 
you can but too easily conjecture the motives which 
led me to seek an introduction t» your dwelling 
in the disguise of the black page Rao. I will not 
do more—at least for the present—than admit that 
1 was animated by no friendly motive towards 
thee! You remember that shortly after I managed 
to obtain admission into your establishment, the 
Earl of Montgomery called upon you. While you 
were together I had occasion to enter the apart. 
ment to bring you a letter; and just as I opened 
the door I heard you say that all your papers and 
parchments were kept in a tin-box under your 
bed. The words struck upon my ears like a clue 
to something that was as yet unrevealed to me, but 
which I should sooner or later find out; and per- 
eciving that your conversation with Lord Mont- 
gomery had taken a serious kind of a tone, I lis- 
tened at the door of the apartment. First I heard 
the Earl speak mistrustfully of me;—and subse- 
quently came the long narrative of love and mys. 
tery which you recited to the Earl, and which was 
elicited by the incident of the masquerade ticket 
and the blue domino. When you summoned me 
and gave orders that the domino should be burnt, 
I saw by Lord Montgomery's manner that he was 
chagrined and vexed: and I was struck by the 
suspicion that he wished to take your place at the 
masquerade. At the same instant the thought 
flashed to my mind that the whole affair might be 
rendered available to my vindictive purposes; and 
I resolved at all events not to burn the blue domino. 
As Lord Montgomery was taking ‘his departure, I 
spoke to him in the hall; and he bade me come to 
him at Graften Strect in the evening. Thither I 
accordingly repaired; and accident led me to over. 
hear a conversation which took place between him- 
self and Mr. Rigden, This discourse related to 
the law-suit which Rigden was then about to com- 
mence against you; and I heard enough to con- 
vince me that it was already in my power to injure 
you seriously, if not ruin you completely. When 
Rigden had taken his departure, J explained my 
business to Lord Montgomery; and he gladly 
accepted my proposal to give him the blae domino 
which you had ordered me to burn.” 

“Ah! and it was Montgomery, then, who played 
the part of your accomplice at the masquerade |” 
eried Florimel. “But did he encounter the Un- 
known on that occasion t" 
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that 
he went thither,’ returned Caroline Walters, 
“ Meanwhile Pauline Clarendon ‘had fallen into a 
snare which I had laid for hers and her jealousy 
being excited by an anonymous lettet——* 

 T am acquainted with these particulara, Caroline,” 
said Florimel: then, after a brief panse, he add 
* Pauline and I are reconciled—and she has told me 
everything relative to the part which she wag in- 
duced to play so painfully in the nerade.” 

“I am glad that you are reconoiled—sinoerely, 
unfeignedly glad,” observed the dying girl, in « valoe 
expressive of deep feeling, “May you be happy 
together—oh! may you be happy together!” end 
the tears rolled down her pale cheeks. 

“You performed the part of a Gipay on the ocea- 
sion to which we are alluding,” said Forimel, after 
another pause, which was longer than the previous 
one. But let us not dwell upon this subject——~” 

“You understand that my motive was to estrange 
you completely from Pauline,” resumed Caroline, 
with the abruptness of one who seeks to dispose as 
quickly as possible of an unpleasant explanation 
which it is nevertheless requisite to make, “I saw 
that you loved her—loved her devotedly; aad as the 
consummation of your unhappiness was then, alas! 
my fixed,myinveterate,and my implacable aim, I had 
greedily seized upon the incident of the maaquerade 
to cause a breach between yourself and that amiable, 
unoffending young lady. But, oh! this was not all 
the mischief which I worked against you, Gabriel,” 
continued tha dying girl, her cheeks faintly flushing 
for a moment with the excitement of her feelings. 
*Y entered your chamber by night—I took your 
keys from beneath the pillow while you slept, and I 
purloined the documents from the tit-case under 
the bed. Those deeds I conveyed to Rigden, who 
did not hesitate to receive them at my hands. Ah! 
my vindictive hatred towards you then was fierce— 
ferocious—intense—diabolical. I would! hgve sold 
myself to Satan in order to wreak upon your head a 
vengeance more refined, more excruciating, mote 
torturing than any that unassisted human nature 
could devise. And do you not recollect the day when 
Itold you the fabricated tale of a seduced and de- 
serted sister? Ohl I saw you writhe and wince 
beneath the scourge of scorpions with which I was 
then lashing you so mercilessly !” 

« And, by heaven!” exclaimed Florimel, “I sus- 
pected at the time that there was something sinister 
in the meaning of the tale—something darkly and 
terribly significant in your looks and words——-Oh ! 
yes—I did indeed writhe and wince, as you express 
yourself, Caroline—and even in that incident were 
you signally avenged !” 

“ The conversation was interrupted at the time by 
the arrival of your solicitor, Mr. Cresswell,” resumed 
Caroline. “He brought you the intelligence that 
Mr. Rigden had given him notice of the suit—and 
you repaired to your chamber to fetch the deeds, I 
accompanied you thither :—and now does a pang of 
bitter remorse shoot through my heart, as I call to 
mind the fiendish satisfaction which I experienced 
when the word ‘ Auin, bursting from your lipa, fell 
upon my ear! But merciless as an avenging angi 
I wrote to Mr. Rigden toe inform him of the 
that the deeds had been missed, and that their loss 
had filled you with dismay. On the same evening 
you went out——” 

“ Yea—I remember,” said Florimed, fa & rousing 
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tenes “it was to Horslydowa. ssut proceed 
Caroline.” 

“* During your absence a tall footman brought a 
note to the house,” continued the dying girl ; “ and I 
suspected that he was the same whom you had men- 
tioned in your narrative to Lord Montgomery. 
Indeed, from the studious manner in which he 
averted his countenance as he delivered the note and 
a message, I felt but little donbt upon the point; 
and the nature of the questions which you put to me 
on your return, ratified my suspicions. The tall 
footman came back at midnight: you went away 
with him—and I determined to follow. To be 
brief, I succeeded in obtaining an entrance into the 
darkened boudoir at the same time that the unknown 
introduced you thither !” 

“ Good heavens! then you know who she is?” 
exclaimed Florime), in mingled astonishment and 
curiosity “Tell me, Caroline—who is the woman 
that was enabled for a season to render me the slave 
of her faacinations—the victim of her magic allure- 
msenta——” 

“ Patience Gabriel — patience ~—and you shall 
know everything !” ssid Miss Walters, who appeared 
to acquire an increase of energy as she thus pro- 
gressed in her explanations. “You doubtless re- 
member the discourse which took place between 
yourself and the Unknown on the occasion to which 
I am referring. She told you how passionately she 
Joved you—and the sincerity of the avowal might be 
gleaned from the fervid tone in which she spoke, more 
even than from the fond ardour of her caresses. 
The latter might have arisen from sensuous 
passion: but the voice received its intonation and 
its accent from a feeling that was calculated to 
survive satiety. Here, then, was another rival for 
me: and I found that you were well disposed to 
plunge head-long into the vortex of pleasure, 
mystery, and folly thus darkly but enchantingly 
opened at your feet. When completely uuder the 
influence of her charms and her fascinations, yuu 
were gradually drawn on to give an attcntive and 
even eager ear to the avowals which she made 
relative to her hope of becoming your bride. She 
stipulated her conditions—saying, ‘Make me your 
wife, and Iwill stifle the law-suit which otherwise 
must inevitably ruin you in respect to fortune and 
despot you of your rank.’—I saw that you would 
yieid ; for it was easy to perceive how powerful, 
how subtle, how well applied were the syren’s faaci- 
nations, and how weak was your power of resist- 
ance. On quitting the house at four o’clock in the 
morning, I did not fail to examine it sufficiently to 
enable me to recognise it again-—.” 

“ And that house—where is it?” demanded Flo- 
rimel. “Tell me, Caroline—tell me—I am dying 
with impatience !” 

“Would you return to your syren-charmer ?” 
asked the dying young woman, ina tune of mild 
and melancholy remonstrance. 

“Not for worlds!” ejaculated Florime], with the 
accent and manner of the firmest resolve. “It 
would be as impossible to entice an angel to sin, as 
for that Unknown, with all her witcheries and wiles, 
to allure me back to her arms. No—the dream is 
dissolved, for ever—the speli is broken, never te 
be renewed—the magi# infuence has disappeared 

“7 pe iced sh ri aa : 

am rejoiced to you thus resolutely 
wwhtiue firmly,” said Caroline: “for I shall die 
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with your name upon my lips—accompanied by 
biessing—and God grant that you may henceforth 
prove stronger than all the fascinations, allure- 
ments, and blandishments which a refined sen- 
suality can possibly devise or a consummate artful- 
ness be enabled to practise. Let me, however, 
hasten to the end of my explanatory remarks: and 
then, Gabriel—and then will I breathe in your ear 
the name of her who must not any Jonger be an 
Unknown to you.” 


* Proceed, Caroline—proceed,” said Lord Flori- 


mel, somewhat impatiently. 


“You remember that one evening, when attired 


in female apparel,” resumed Miss Walters, “you 
were insulted in Chancery Lane and that you took 
refuge in a lock-up house. I was following you at 
a distance—as was frequently my wont, though in- 
variably unperceived by you. 
the lock-up house; and at the expiration of an 
hour or two I became wearied of waiting for your 
reappearance. The bailiff’s follower was standing 
at the door; and from him I learnt that you were 
to pass the night at the establishment, in company 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert and Lady Letitia Lade. 
Further and more particular inquiries, which I 
caused to be made, led to the discovery that you 
were actually sharing the same bed-chamber with 
those ladies—although of course your real sex was 


You remained in 


unsuspected by either the bailiff or his man. Here 
was a glorious opportunity, as I thought, to ad- 


vance another step in the working out of my re- 


venge! Straitway to the West End did I repair 


—and a note, which I hurriedly penned and left at 


Carlton House, informed the Prince of Wales that 


Lord Florimel, disguised in female apparel, was 
sleeping at the sponging-house along with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and Lady Lade. But his Royal High. 
ness was not at home when the note was delivered ; 
and I waited in the vicinity of Carlton House until 
two inths morning to watch for his return. I fancied 
it to be quite probable that if he felt outraged by 
the conduct of Mrs. Fitzherbert he would at once re. 


pairto the lock-up house for the purpose of detect- 
ing her in your company: but in this calculation ] 
erred. The Prince returned to Carlton House soon 
after two, and did not issue forth again so speedily 
as I expected. I accordingly repaired home to 
Piccadilly, and lay down until seven o’clock. Then 
[ retraced my way to Chancery Lane to watch the 
issue of the adventure. Soon after nine the 
Duchess of Devonshire and the Countess of Des- 
borough arrived at the lock-up house—and a little 
while later his Royal Highness himself made his 
appearance in a plain carriage. These arrivals I 
beheld from the window of a neighbouring coffee- 
house, where I had taken my post. After a time, 
Lady Desborough and yourself came forth. You 
entered her Jadyship’s carriage: and it was evident 
from her bearing towards you that she fancied you 
were really what you seemed —an elegant lady. 
Or else, the Countess must be the veriest hypo- 
crite in existence——” 
“No: she believed that I was Miss Plantagenet,“ 
observed Florimel. “But pray proceed, Carolize,” 
“Well, you drove away in company with her 
ladyship ; and I followed in a hackney-coach at a 
distance, You repaired to Bellenden Priory——~'’’ 
* Yes,” exclaimed Florimel: “and now-——” 
“Pationce, Gabriel — patience,” said Carolina 
“Three days élapsed after that incident—and you 
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aid not return home. I felt assured that the syren 
had enmeshed you in the trammels of her seductive 
blandishments—and once more did I penetrate 
into the boudoir of darkness, where mysterious en- 
joyments and raptures had intoxicated you uaforo- 
time. And you were there,—yes, there—in the 
dense obscurity of the place, and attended by its 
presiding genius. Most interesting, 100, was now 
the conversation which took place between you. 
The Unknown brought all the artillery of her 
wiles—all the seductive powers of her language— 
all the lavish fascinations of her tone and manner, 
—and all the insidious allurements of her caresses, 
to bear upon your mind and temperament on that 
occasion, And attenuated as you were by indispo- 
sition, #t was no wonder if you yielded with more 
than even your characteristic readiness: and in 
the infatuation of your soul, you vowed to pay a 
lind and implicit obedience to the dictates of the 


asa Could you not see that when shé en- 
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joined you to leave London and repair to Dover, 
it was to remove you to a distance where the 
chance of being reconciled to Pauline was im- 
mensely diminished?” 

“ ] had no time for reflecti:n on that occasion,” 
said Lord Florimel. “ All my feelings were in @ 
state of bewildering excitement—all my senses 
were absorbed in the raptures which that woman, 
whoever she be, knows so well how to create and 
maintain in the soul. But is it possible you were 
a listener to all that discourse which must have 
made me seem in your eyes the most insensate, 
rash, and consummate madman in all Christen- 
dom ?” 

“J heard every syllable that was spoken,” re- 
turned Caroline; “and I already entertained 4 
presentiment that in the progress of the 
and romantic connexion which existed between 
yourself and the Unknown, something would tran- 
spire favourable to the one grand object of whion 
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I never lost sight—namely, my revenge! Deter- 
mined, therefore, to be enabled to convince the 
syren lady at any moment that I was acquainted 
with her secret, I took the opportunity to cut away 
& small piece from one of the curtains surrounding 
the bed, and another piece from the window 
drapery. Then, while you were sleepiug and the 
lady had withdrawn, | effected my departure from 
the mansion. The rest of my narrative may be 
disposed of in a few words. You went to Dover— 
you wrote to London to order me to repair thither 
—and I soon ascertained that the Unknown was 
likewise a resideut at the sea-port. Your meetings 
continued to take place under the same veil of 
mystery that had shrouded them in London. On 
an unfrequented part of the sea-beach you were 
wont to meet the tall domestic at night time: then 
your eyes were bandaged—and you were conducted 
to the honse which the lady had taken ina secluded 
spot outside the town. Ina short time you took 
me into your complete confidence ~—ypu revealed 
to me the fact that you intended to marry the Un- 
known—and you explained to me all the stipula- 
lations which she had made relative to the wystery 
that was to enshroud her name and likewwe re- 
tain the veil over her countenance until after the 
nuptial knot was tied. Then did the idea strike 
me that the affuir was at length taking a turn cal- 
culated to suit my own purposes; and I resolved 
to put my ingenuity to the rack, strain every 
nerve, and direct every artifice towards the accom- 
plishment of my end. ‘This was to become Lady 
Florimel instead of your syren charmer: and 
scarcely had I formed the idea, when I already 
pictured to myself the rage and despair, the fury 
and the affliction that would seize upon you when 
the cheat was discovered. The time came: you 
sent me on before you to London to settle all 
the requisite arranyements for your bridul—and 
I need nut pause to remmd you how nearly I 
succeeded in becoming indissulybly yours! Had 
it not been for the sudden entrance of the maniac 
wretch who subsequently died of hydrophubia— 
or had he even thus burst in upon us afew minutes 
later —all would have been over! But fate willed 
it otherwise--and doubtless the result, as it did 
occur, was for the best.” 

“ But the Unknown, Caroline—the Unkuown ?” 
exclaimed Florimel. “ How did you contrive to 
tke her place ?—what has become of her?— and 
who is she 2?” 

“By the knowledge of her secret, and by dis- 
playing one of the pieces of drapery cut from the 
curtains in the boudoir,” said Caroline, “ 1 was 
enabled to cuerce her at will, After the failure of 
my stratagem, and‘whén I fled precipitately frum 
Mrs. Brace’s house, I wrote a letter to the Un- 
known enjoining her on no account to attempt a 
renewal of her connexion with you, if she valued 
her reputation and her honour: for that I would 
mercilessly expose her 1f she dared act in contra- 
vention to my commands,” 

“But wherefore did you adopt this course, 
Caroline?” inquired Florimel. “ Surely it would 
have been a pleasurable spectacle to you, ere the 
change came over your vindictive frame of miad, 
to behold me rush headiong into the vortex of in+ 
ae and folly by marrying that unknown 
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“No, Gabriel: I teared that if you married her, 
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she would indeed be able to persuade George 
Woodfall to abandon the law-proceedings insti- 
tuted against you: and hen, previously to the re-~ 
covery of the documents from Rigden, your case 
was hopeless in the extreme. I have now told 
yon everything—-I have explained all. Having for 
a season pursued you with unrelenting rancour— 
having seized upon every opportunity to strew 
your path with thorns and raise up difficulties 
around you—I am now brought, by the imminence 
of death, to that frame of mind which renders me 
truly contrite and penitent for the past. Though 
deep were the wrongs which J sustained at your 
hands, I ought to have tutored myself to pardon 
them—or at least to bear them resignedly, instead 
of seeking a detestable revenge.” 

“No, Caroline—now you are falling into ex- 
tremes,” cried Fiorimel. “I behaved most vilely 
to you—-and you would have been deficient in a 
proper spirit had you not smarted under my con- 
dugi and sought the means of revenge. But your 
explanations are not quite complete: you have 
forgotton to name the Unknown——” 

“ft am growing faint, Gabriel—my strength is 
exhausted,” murmured Caroline, in a jow and 
tremulous voice; “a dimness comes over my} 
eyes-——-” 

“But the name, Caroline—-the Unknown ?” whis 
pered Florimei, in as urgent a manner as feelings 
of propriety and delicacy would permit him tr 
adopt under the circumstances. 

“Bend down your head—nearer——closer, Ga. 
briel,” said the dying girl, iua still lower and fainter 
voice. “Let me imprint one last kiss upon your 
cheek———Pauline herself would not be‘displeased 
were she here now —— there—'tis the kiss of corn. 
plete reconciliation——” 

“And y u pardon me, Caroline?” said Florimel 
tortured with suspense to have his other query an 
swered. 

“ Yes—God knows how sincerely I pardon you,’ 
was the gentle and scarcely audible response : bu 
the glazing eyes looked up with a last expiriug 
fonduess at the young nobleman. 

“ And the name~-—the name of the Unknown 2 
he said, in an agony of suspense. 

“Ah! I had torgotten,” were the words shat 
wavered upon the lips of the dying girl: then, with 
a last effort, she breathed a naine in the ear of 
Florimel, and fell vack senseless upon her pillow. 

At the same instant it happened that the surgeon, 
followed by the nurse, entered the chamber: and 
upon beholding the state in which Caroline was, 
the medical man hastened to adopt restorative 
means. These succeeded in bringing her back to 
life, but not to consciousness: and, in answer to 4 
question whisperingly put by Florimel, the surgeon 
said that she might haply linger on a few hours— 
but that her existence could not possibly be pro. 
longed to days. 

Sad and sorrowing did Lord Florimel throw a 
farewelllook upon the unfortunate young girl whom 
he had known go beautiful, but who uowlay therelike 
a lily which the rude hand of mau had plucked from 
the stem of its pride and the garden of ita purity, 
and thrown aside, crushed and sullied, when the 
sense wus sated with its despoiled loveliness, A | 
feurful pang shot through the heart of the young 
nobleman, as he thus gazed upon that form which 


he bad once clasped, glowing and impassionec 
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zis arins, ang which now lay slightly quivering and 
gently convulsing with the pain of returning ani- 
mation beneath the influence of the restorativen. 
The thought—the bitter conviction—flashed to his 
mind that had he never seen her—had he never 
known her——she might yet be in the enjoyment of 
a vigorous health and an unalloyed happiness, as 
well perhaps as of a stainless purity: and then 
followed the damning, cutting, lacerating reflection 
that it was he,—yes, he-—-the seducer—who had 
originally done the deed which turned the whole 
current of her destiny, and gave the impulse to 
that career which, commencing with shame, passed 
through the phases of blighted affection, terrible 
uccusation, yearning veneance, dark intrigues, 
aud a criminal gaol, to terminate in a violent 
death! 

And not only was he stricken by remorse—but 
he was moved to his very soul’s foundations by a 
melting tenderness, because she had pardoned 
him! Yes—the pour, wronged, injured girl, when 
stretched upon the bed of death, had laid aside 
her resentment for the sake of her former love— 
had renounced her feelings of bitterness in 
order to woo back the faded reminiscences of 
brighter times and happier hours: and under this 
hoher influence she had blessed him—and she had 
promised to die with his name upon her lips! 
Yes—Oh! yes—deeply touching was the contem- 
plation of all this to the mind of the young noble- 
nan: and he felt that there was a voice whispering 
the bitterest, bitterest reproaches in the pro- 
fundities of his soul~and he now understood 
what remorse was and what conscience meant! 

* Doctor,” he murmured in a trembling tone as 
he drew the surgeon aside for a moment, “ you 
will devote every possible care to that poor girl— 
and, should she survive 4 few hours more,” he 
added, the tears running down his cheeks and his 
voice almost choked with emotion, “I will return 
and see her to-morrow.” 

“ My lord,” replied the medical man, “ every at- 
tention shall be devoted to her.” 

Florimel pressed the sutgeon’s hand in grateful 
acknowledgment of this pledge—fixed one long 
hngering look upon the pale countenance where 
the light of life still vaciilated faintly—and then 
passed out of the infirmary with a step as slow and 
a moed as full of despairing sorrow as if he were 
leaving a fanera! scene, 

And Lord Florime! felt something within which 
gave him the assurance that he was an altered 


man! 
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THK MURDERESS. 


” 


It wan night—deep midnight: the irou tongue of 
Time had just proclaimed it from St. Sepulchre’s 
tower ;—and when Mrs. Brace, in her solitary cell, 
had done counting twelve, the awful silence which 
followed seemed more profound, more dreadful, 
more solemn than it was before. 

The wretched woman felt as if she were engulfed 
in a more than Egyptian darkness, and entombed 
in a more than sepulchral silence: a tremendous 
conaternation was upon her as she sate in the New- 
gate cell. Horrible thoughts were passing slowly 

| through her brain,—thoughts that peopled the in- 
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tense gloom with ghastly objects and ever and anon 
evoked whispering voices from the depths of the 
very silence itself. 

The night was so ‘dark that not the feebdlest 
glimmering could penetrate into her dungeon. Bhe 
was therefore immured as it were in a pitchy black- 
ness which could almost be felt;—and the massive 
walls of solid masonry beat back all sounds from 
without, rendering the interior of that cell as still 
as if it were a stone vault embedded a hundred 
feet below thé atrface of the earth. If there were 
orgies, or rioting, or weeping, or praying going on 
in other parts of the spacious establishment, not 
the faintest murmur thereof was borne to the ears 
of the wretched woman in her own cell: no noise, 
either of revelry or lamentation, could penetrate 
the immense wall which stood between herself and 
the coinpanionship of the various felons’-wards;— 
naught could she hear, save the ominous loud-toned 
booming ot St. Sepulchre’s bell as it proclaimed 
the hours. 

It was the middle of the night succeeding the 
day of so many and varied incidents,—that day, 
too, on which the milliner had wreaked her deadly 
vengeance upon Caroline Walters. Nearly twelve 
hours had now elapsed since the encounter in the 
passage ; and the furious rage and vindictive wrath 
of the miserable woman had subsided into pro- 
found reyrets and a terrible remorse. Thrice since 
the murderous deed was done had the turnkey 
visited her cell; and on each occasion had she de- 
manded eagerly how it fared with Caroline Walters. 
The answers were but little assuring for the 
milliner; she learnt that the medical attendant had 
pronounced the wound mortal, and that it was im. 
possible for Caroline to survive many days, even if 
she were to linger on beyond a few hours, 

Mrs. Brace therefore knew that tue blow which 
she had dealt, must sooner or later prove tatal;— 
and thus was she again and again a murderess ! 
Oh! how appalling sounded that word even when 
breathed by the still small voice of conscience in 
the depths of thesoul. The lips dared not breathe 
it: but the mind could not help thinking it—and 
the thought was purgatory itself! A murderess! 
—something from which human nature recoils with 
a cold shudder aud with an icy trembling, as from 
the contemplation of a monstrous snake ; ~a being 
whose gaze even the strongest and most callous 
men are afraid to meet, and whose touch sends a 
thrill of horror to the very heart’s core! A 
murderess!— something at which nature herself 
revolts, as if the deed made the very moon look 
red, the sun appear to set in blood, and the stars 
to crow dull and lurid as if their light had to pene- 
trate through drops of gore! 

The clotk of St. Sepulchre’s, we say, had just 
proclaimed the hour of midnight. Deep-toned 
and solemn was the bell as its oscillating metallie 
sound boomed through the heavy air, penetrati 
those huge walls of stone. The murderess couti 
each stroke-—until she had numbered twelve: and 


then the excitement that reigned nervously throughe | 


out her form while the clock was striking, suddenly 
yielded to the awful consternation produced b 
returmng silence. Her heart seemed to rink 
within her beneath the tremendous conviction that 
she was alone,—alone in the utter darkness-~alone 
in the tomb-like stillness—alone with her harrow- 
ing thoughts ! 
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But slowly—slowly did her imagination begin to 
people the dungeon with frightful shapes: ghastly 
forms, such as the disordered mind conjures up 
from the opening sepulchre ayd the yawning grave, 
began to rise in the midst of the pitchy darkness; 
and low murmurings, such as the troubled fancy 
conceives to be the voices of the dead, rustled as 
it were through the portentous silence of the 
place. Then, as the wretched woman sate in her 
dungeon-cell, with eyes wildly glaring and horribly 
dilating —with checks blanched as those of a corpse 
—with lips white and quivering—with upheaved 
bosom and suspended breath,—-as thus she sate, 
we say, it appeared as if she actually and posi- 
tively beheld real substantial shapes of ghostly 
horror, and heard whispering voices of unearthly 
sound. 

Although a stupendous consternation held her 
motionless—paralyged her tongue and made her 
limbs rigid—yet were her feelings as acute and 
her sensations as keen as if no one faculty were sus- 
pended and no single energy held in abeyance. Hell 
was raging in her soul—the tortures of the damned 
were racking her brain. The perspiration stood in 
large drops upon her brow: she was drenched from 
head to foot in her own agony. If every sinew, 
nerve, and fibre were laid bare and torn with pincers 
—if the scalp were removed and a searing iron 
applied to the brain thus exposed—if her eyes were 
torn from their sockets and molten lead or boiling oil 
dropped into the holes,—in fine, if all the tortures 
which man could invent or fiends inflict, were now 
applied to her, they could not have exceeded the 
agonizing sensations which she experienced as those 
ghastly shapes began to arise in the midst of the 
darkness and those voices came like the low rustling 
of withered leaves upon her ear! 

The wretched woman could not restrain the play 
of her imagination, so hideous in its fantastic con- 
ceptions. She had utterly lost all contro! over her 
disordered mind, which thus ran wanton and wild in 
the realms of horror. She had no power to check 
the current of her thoughts and look all the objects 
of her terror in the face. To her, therefore, did they 
appear invested with a terrible reality and a ghastly 
substance. Ina word, she laboured under the appal- 
ling belief that the spectres were no delusion and the 
voices no dream! 

What, then, was the nature of her reflections 
now? Refiections, indeed! No: the ideas that 
traversed her brain were scarcely reflections—be- 
cause she had no power to weigh them deliberately 
or ponder upon their significance. They were im- 
pressions of a positive nature,—impre-sions of a 
hideous character,—and from which she could not 
escape! Just heavens! were the graves of New- 
gate opening in the deep midnight, and sending’up 
their dead to haunt, appal, and scare her?—were 
the tombs of murderers yawning in the midst of 
the prison-pavement and yielding up their ghastly 
tenants to proclaim her doom ?—were the ghosts 
of the hanged rising from their coffins, their wind- 
ing-sheets, and their cerementa, to hail her with 
the hideous welcome of the dead? O God! with 
reeling brain, and bursting heart, and quivering 
limbs did the wretched woman picture to herself 
this catalogue of horrors;—and the paralysis 
which had held her motionless hitherto, now so fat 
relaxed its rigid influence as to enable her to 
writhe and twist with the spasmodic convulsions of 
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a stricken snake as she sate in her dungeon-cel, 
Then in the excruciation of her feelings—in the 
rending violence of her agony, her teeth bit 
through her lips till the blood spirted forth, and 
her nails dug into the palms of her hands till they 
were clotted with gore! 

For the shapes that were stealing slowly, slowly 
through the darkness, and crept up as it were from 
a yawning gulf into her presence,—a gulf that was 
blacker than the blackness of her own dungean,— 
those dreadful shapes gradually appeared to become 
more distinct, as they ranged themselves in a line 
along the solid wall, Then she saw—or fancied 
she saw—that they had all halters round their 
necks; and she knew—or at Icast harboured the 
harrowing conviction that they were the dead 
whose worldly histories were black with crime and 
whose earthly names were associated with the 
gallows! ‘Tall, stark, gaunt corpses were they,— 
with their features all convulsed by the agonies of 
strangulation — their glazed eyes half starting 
from their heads and fixed upon the wretched 
woman in ghastly recognition—their mouths partly 
open —and their long, lank, withered, naked 
arms extended towards the spot where the milliner 
was seated! And then the atmosphere seemed to 
grow damp, and raw, and clammy as if infected 
with the breath of those spectral shapes: it was 
the mildewed atmosphere of the grave—the chill 
and musty exhalation of the tomb—the earthy 
and sickly vapuur of the sepulchral vault ! 

Yes—with extended arms and fingers pointing 
towards the agonising, horror-stricken woman, 
stood the corpses of the hanged ones, with the 
halters round their necks. And the foremost 
addressed her in a voice that sounded lke the 
holiow wind moaning through the wintry forest 
and mingling with the low murmurs of the withered 
boughs and rustling leaves. A chill more intense, 
more searching, more penetrating than aught she 
had yet experienced, struck to the very heart’s 
core of the wretched Mrs. Brace,—a chill that 
crept throughout her form and along every limb, 
with the cold clammy feeling of a loathsome rep- 
tile. 

“We rise from the grave to welcome thee 
amongst us,” spoke the corpse: and its looks and 
its breath shot like ice-shafts through the brain 
and the heart of the milliner. “From those deep 
and silent solitudes where the warm pursues its 
noiseless sport, have we risen to give thee the 
greeting of the dead! Thine hours are told—thy 
minutes are numbered! and while hell is yawning 
to engulf thy spirit, the grave is opening to re- 
ceive thy body. With the world of mortals thou 
hast little more to do: thou standest on the thres- 
hold of the sphere inhabited by the eternals. For 
thee the quenchless fire is already raging—for the 
the undying worm is sharpening its sting. A little 
while—and that form will be rigid—those limbs 
will be stark—those features fixed in death; and 
the earth will rattle down upon thy coffin-lid—and 
the huge stone will be set over thy grave—and 
thou wilt be added to the number of the doomed 
that sleep beneath Newgate pavement !” 

“ And the worm shall prey upon thy flesh,” spoke 
the second corpse, whose stony looks and chilling 
breath were sufficient to freeze all in a moment 
the hottest blood that ever circled in the human 
veins;—“and ever inthe very grave shalt thow 
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have a sensation and a fecling that will cause thee 
to experience all its dreadful gloom. Yes—and 
thou shalt feel too that thou art imprisoned in a 
narrow coffin: thou shalt know the stifling, suffo- 
cating oppressiveuess of that narrow home. Thou 
shalt long to breathe—thou shalt yearn to throw 
off that sense of choking and strangulation which 
will feel like a tremendous stone upon your breast 
and like pieces of lead upon your mouth and 
nostris: thou wilt concentrate all thine energies 
in the endeavour to put forth one long, deep res- 
piration—and thoa wilt not be able !” 

“No—and thou wilt feel the worms creeping 
over thee,” said the third corpse, taking up the 
terrific story : and its pale blue eyes looked cold as 
marble and its breath was laden with the ice-chill 
of Labrador, mingling with the mouldy rawness of 
the grave. “The worms shall creep over thee, I 
siy—and thou wilt lie atiff and stark in thy coffin, 
powerleas to throw them off. The relief that is 
to be found even in the recoil of a shudder will 
be denied thee. But there shalt thou lie, while 
the worms will fasten upon thine eyes—force their 
way through the balls—and eat holes down into 
the depths of the sockets. And thou shalt expe- 
rience all the hideous sensations attendant upon 
their slow and slimy movements, as they crecp in 
and creep out;—and thou shalt long to vent thine 
agony and thine horror in a scream—but the seal 
of Death’s silence will be upon thy lips !” 

“Save at midnight,” spoke the fourth corpse, 
whose stony gazo and chilling breath were as 
dreadful as his companions’: “ when thou shalt re- 
cover the power of motion and of speech, that 
thou may'st rise from thy grave and give to others 
that welcome which we are come to bestow upon 
thee. Yes—thou shalt form one of the tribe of 
troubled spirits and spectral shapes that enhance 
the horror of a Newgate midnight : thy grave shall 
open and thou shalt come forth from thy coffin and 
from thine carthy solitude, to render the hours of 
darkness hideous aud appalling! To thee shall 
this dread privilege be accorded as well as to us ;— 
and when thou art no more a denizen of the world 
of the living, thou wilt revisit this very cell in thy 
shroud and thy spectral terrors, to affright each 

| doomed inmate in thy turn even as we are here to 
afright thee now!” 

Then the band of unearthly shapes all extended 
their hands and pointed their fingers simultaneously 
towards the milliner; and their ghastly hollow eyes, 
leaden and dull with the stony stillness of death, 
were fixed upon her in a way that made her flesh 
creep upon her bones. And slowly, slowly—gra- 
dually, gradually, they advance towards her,— 
while she, quivering at her very centre and with a 
ling as if a block of ice lay upon her heart, had 
power to rise from her seat nor to recoil a hair's 
breadth from the appalling presence. She shrank 
as it were within herself—her very soul seemed 
sirking into a tremendous chasm ;—while the dread- 
ful shapes drew nearer and nearer, with their ex- 
tended arms and their steady corpse-like stare,— 
patil at length they placed their cold hands upon 
the shoulders of the miserable women. Then, as 
she felt the sanguine current of life stagnating 
beneath the touch of those hands so marble cold, 
a hollow moan eseaped her lips;—and thia break- 
ing of a long and stupendous silence on her 
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the wild and horrible drama. For now the fearful 
shapes suddenly seemed to becomp animated with 
a lurid fire that first spread over them as it were 
with a bronzing effeet, and then increased in power 
so as to give them the appearance of transparency, 
—until the glow heightened to an intengeness which 
produced an effect as if the spectral forms were 
moving in the midst of atremendous furnace. Thus, 
as horror succeeded upon horror, the brain of the 
milliner was shattered withthe recurring paroxysme 
—her very soul was riven by the wildest tortares 
—and a cry, between a shriek and a yell, thrilled 
from her ashy lips. 

The spell of her waking dream was dissolved 
inamoment: the ghastly phantasmagorian train 
vanished quickly as the eye can wink ;—and once 
again was the milliner entombed in the darkness of 
utter night and in the silence of the grave ! 

For nearly a minute did she sit motionless while 
her ideas re-settled themselyes in her brain: the 
stagnation of the blood gave way—the sanguine 
tide flowed languidly for a few moments, and then 
faster ;—but the tide was turned—and the muscles 
also regained full play. She started up—-she swept 
her open palms athwart her forehead upon which 
the perspiration stood in large drops ;—and then, 
with a sudden half-pace forward, she extended her 
arms wildly, murmuring in a hurried, hoarse tone 
; and with broken accents, “’I'was a delusion —a 

mere delusion—-but how horrible !” 

And then she sank back upon the seat whence 
she had risen; and her arms fell languid and dead 
by her sides—and once more was she struck by the 
stupor of a tremendous consternation and an in- 
effable dismay, Her very soul was crushed as 
with the weight of all the human woes that had 
gathered and concentrated for centuries and 
centuries :—and thus for a few minutes did she 
remain in the utter absorption and annihilation of 
blank despair. But all in a moment a pang shot 
through her heart and a feeling of horror traversed 
her brain :—and as a host of vivid memories swept 
over her spirit, conjuring up all her former enjoy- 
ments and contrasting them with her present 
agonies, the thought of her position goaded her 
almost to madness. 

“ Wretch, wretch that I am!” she murmured to 
herself, in sharp and impatient accents, as she 
beat the bosom that palpitated with voluptuous 
feelings no more: “what a fearful turn have I 
given to the current of my existence! The other 
day I was rich, happy, and cradledin luxury: now 
1am the inmate of a dungeon-cell. Though full 
of health and vigour, the hand of death lies cold 
upon my shoulder! My God! my God! what 
have I done? into what an abyss of horrors hare 
I plunged myself! Oh! is there no retreat ?—is 
there no retracing the path of life fora few weeks 
—only a few weeks ? Is it possible that I am in 
Newgate—that I shall be tried—that I shall hang 
to the gibbet ? Oram I under the influcnce ofa 
horrible dream—a fearful nightmare? Let me 
gee,” she continued more slowly: and as she sate 
in the depth of the impenetrable darkness of her 
dungeon, she placed her elbows upon her knees and 
rested her face upon her hands as she endeavoured 
to make her mental vision penetrate through the 
cloudiness and perplexity of her brain. “Let me 
see,” she repeatud, in a tone of measured precision, 





part, appegced to ba tho signal for a new phase in! as if she sought to establish her points one by one. 
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“J am assuredly the person I believe mvself to be 
—Mrs. Braco—the fashionable milliner. I have 
been lovely in my youth and handsome in my 
matorer years: Ihave been the mistress of the 
Prince—I have been courted by all the highest, 
and richest, and noblest of the aristocracy, And 
yet as LC now look back upon my life, it appears to 
have been only a dream,—one long, continuous 
dream of pleasure and voluptuousness,—and not a 
reality. Yet there are circumstances in my 
career on which my retrospection looks with 
a sensation of pleasure. Yes—those hours 
of burning joys which I passed with the Prince 
when firat I knew him; — aye, and those 
nights of bliss which I have spent in the arms of 
Eugene Montgomery! Ah! now another fact arises 
to my mind, I recollect that night—that night of 
alarm and menace—on which a man entered my 
chamber when Eugene was my companion. And 
that man—he was my husband !—and Eugene heard 
all that passed between him and me—and he sprang 
from the bed--and they wrestled a moment—and 
then Eugene conducted my husband down stairs 
and made him quit the house. Ab! how well do I 
remember all the details of that scene! But why 
do I now dwell upon it? Because it was the last 
time that Eugene Montgomery visited me: no 
doubt he was disgusted at the discovery that the 
ruffian was my husband! Since then all seemed 
to go ill with me: misfortunes accumulated rapidly 
—and J was enmeshed in the inextricable web of 
crime ere I had even a moment to pause and reflect 
upon what course I should pursue. Crime !—yes, 
crime!—crime the most horrible, the most deadly, 
the most unpardonable!” exclaimed the wretched 
woman with thrilling accenta of terror, anguish, and 
despair. “ Crime!—aye, crime that will send me to 
the acaffold! Oh! that dreadful word—that shock- 
ing idea! Canit be that 1 am in my sound senses 
—that I have done all those things—and that 1 must 
hang, hang, hang upon the accursed gibbet ?” 

And the miserable woman's vuice rang piercingly 
through the cell, making the very air vocal with 
human agony. 

“The gibbet!” she repeated, after a few moments’ 
pause—and her dress rustied as her entire frame shook 
from the crown of her head to the soles uf ber feet; 
“the gibbet! Who breathed that frightful word in my 
vara? Hah! { remember! Yes—they were here 
ere now—those ghastly things that welcomed me 
amonget them! Holy Gud! am I then already 
looked upon as one deadf ls my coffin made—is 
my shroud sewn—is my grave dug? Yes—yes— 
they said 1t was so! But never, never will I perish 
om: the scaffold!” she suddenly exclaimed with a 
wilder excitement as she sprang to her feet. “ What! 
to have the cord fastened round wy neck by the 
rude hands of the execuationer—to go forth upon the 
scaffold—to be gazed upon by thousands and thou- 
sands—and then to drop, to hang, and swing—— 
Oh! no—no!” 

And the wretched woman clasped her hands 
togetner with all the violence of an excruciating 
anguish, 

But her excitement increased ; it rose to a delirium 
—a frenzy of terrors, She tore her hair—~she beat 
her bosom-—she dashed her open palms violertdy 
against her brows ay she gave vent to ejaculations of 
Daingled despair and woe. Her grief was wilil—-her 
amentations piteous. Through the dense darkness 
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of the dungeon the scaffold Joomed to her iinsgina- 
tion. She saw it all,~-yes, all the dread parapher 
nalia and procession of death,—the chaplain, th: 
sheriffs, the executioner—and her own self, with the 
halter round her neck ! 

Frantic with mingled terror aud dismay, despai 
and horror, the wretched woman rushed across he 
cell to escape from the spectacle which her imagi- 
nation had conjured up. But she stumbled over a 
stool and hurt herself severely, The pain maddenea 
her all the more goadingly : a Java-stream was circu- 
lating in her veins -sparks flashed before her eyes— 
her brain was seething. Existence was now a perfect 
hell—life was an excruciation, No—net life itself: 
because she would have given her squito save her- 
self from a premature death—she would have sur- 
rendered all her hopes of an hereafter to prolong 
the present. It was not exactly life, then, chat had 
become intolerable ;— ont it was the prospect of end- 
ing this life on the scaffold, that was infusing a hor- 
rible madness into her veins, and torturing her whole 
being into an agonizing frenzy. 

What could she do?—was there no hope? To 
this latter query did every conv iction of her mind, 
and every circumstance of her position give back 
a stern, uncompromising negative, There was no 
hope! Her doom was fixed: her death was certain. 
‘ben to anticipate the penalty which human justice 
was sure to inflict! Ah! that now became the : o~ 
minant idea m her brain;—and the maddened 
woman resolved upon self-destruction ! 

There was such a fearful hurry in her brain— 
such a wild excitement in her manner, that she did 
not pause to reflect upon the resolve to which her 
agonising, Durning, torturing, scorching, searing 
sensations hurried her. A demon appeared to 
have taken possession of her mind—a flend was 
ruling her senses, With desperate hand she uo- 
fastened her apparel—drew forth the stay-lace— 
and tore away as mnauy tapes and strings as the fe- 
male vesture can ordinarily supply ; then, refasten- 
ing her dress as well as she was able, she sate 
down upon her iron-framed pallet to twist all those 
tapes and strings into one strong cord. The whole 
of this proceeding was the work of a very few mo- 
ments; and though the hands of the wretched 
woman trembied as nervously as her entire frame 
quivered, --though her pulses were beating with a 
rapidity beyond all counting, and ber veins were 
ruouing with a lava-stream that was as furious as it 
was burning,—though madness was raging in her 
brain and the demon of despair waa tugging at her 
heart-strings,—uevertheless, she achieved het 
dread preparatious with a marvellous rapidity. 

The repe was woven,—woven by her subtie fin- 
gers in the midst of the dense impenetrable dark- 
ness: and then she bethought herself of the b 
that defended the window of the dungeon— 
likewise of the stool against which she had stum- 
bled a few minutes back! All the means of death 
were thus at her disposal—within her reagh— fear- 
fully available;—and she hesitated not—no, not 
even for an instant! On the contrary, her pto- 
ceedings were aa quick and her movements as 
rapid as ff there were no darkness to impede her: 
it appeared to her as if she could see her way 
easily, as she felt it through the pitchy blackness in 
which she was entombed. But then her mind had 
a horrible clearness with regard to all the details 
of that suicidal process: for she was resolved to 
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cheat the hangman-—the gallows—and the multi- 
tudea that throng to the spectacle of death, as the 
carrion crows gather around a corpse ! 

Great, then, waa the precision with which the 
determined, desperate woman tied a running knot 
in the cord which she had woven;—and it was 
even with a feeling of triumph—dreadful, savage, 
ferocious triumph—that she flung the noose over 
her head. Then mounting upon the stool, she 
fastened the other end to the bars of the window: 
and now—— 

——And now, all her suicidal preparations being 
complete, and the impenetrable, immeasurable 
abysm of eternity already opening before her 
meutal vision, she stopped short-—for a sudden 
consternation overwhelmed her! Still standing 
upon the stool, with the cord of twisted tapes 
round her neck, the miserable woman was struck 
with dismay as she now looked death face to face. 
Hell seemed to be opening at her feet: beyond the 
more than Egyptian darkness which prevailed in 
her dungeon, the lurid fires of Satan’s kingdom 
appeared to burn! 

But at the moment when, thus stricken with dis- 
may and overpowered by dread horror, the mur- 
deress was experiencing a revulsion of feeling 
which would inevitably have ended in the aban.- 
donment of her suicidal project,—at the moment, 
we say, when her thoughts reached that turning- 


point and her ideas arrived atethat juncture at 


which she was on the point of flinging off the 
noose and leaping down from the stool,—at this 
moment was it that the clock of Saint Sepulchre’s 
proclaimed the hour of one! 

Suddenly broke that iron sound upon the deep 
silence of the dungeon-cell; suddenly rolled the 
metallic din upon the ear of the murderess. And 

| with such startling, fearful, thrilling effect did it 

thus break through the utter stillness of the place, 
that the milliner was shaken with a strong convul- 
sive spasm which made her totter upon the stool. 
With a desperate effort she strove to recover her 
balance: the struggle was as brief as the passage 
of a single idea through the brain—but it was the 
last frenzied effort of one who stood on the black 
brink of eternity! A sound between a shriek and 
a cry burst from her lips as she felt that the stool 
was upsetting beneath her—and down she fell! 

But her fall was instantaneously broken by the 
abrupt jerk of the tightened cord: there was a 
sudden sensation as if all the blood in her body had 

, gushed up, hot and boiling, into her bursting brain 
‘wana mveiads of bright sparks flashed before her 
eyes. Desperately she threw up her arms and ap- 
plied her fingers to the noose that was strangling 

er: but the cord was woven strongly and her weight 
heavy—and thus she could neither break nor 

it. Maddened by her dying agonies and by 

the, rending thoughts that ewept with the keen 
8 eas of razors through her brain, she tried to 
regain the stool with her feet—but it had upset and 
was below her reach: and then she strove, with the 
last energy of desperation, to raise herself up against 
the uneven rugged mason-work. But her attempts 
were unavailing—a eenee of weakness came upon 
her with giant atrides—and she swung and dangled, 
in her hideous convulsions, against the wall up 
which she could not climb. Her strugglea—her 
Geath-agonies and writhings—had now lasted nearly 
* minute and were horrible bayond ail delineation— 
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frightful beyond any human power of description: 
but their acme was reached—thair height wae 
passed—and as their intensity subsided with a pro- 
portionate rapidity, their excruciating torments 
yielded to a numbness which speedily passed inte 
death itaelf! 

When the morning dawned and the turnkey visited 
the cell, Mrs. Brace was discovered hanging to the 
bars of the window. She was inatantaneously ont 
down-—and the surgeon was sent for: but he found 
the corpse quite cold and declared that the wretched 
murderess must have been dead some hours. 
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CHAPTER CCXXV. 
THE EARL OF MONTGOMERY’S VISITORS. 


THe day that dawned upon the deed of self-destruc- 
tion which we have just narrated, was the 31st of 
May,—a day that was destined to prove memorable 
in respect to the conflicts between the Montgomerys 
and Lady Bellenden. Indeed, this was the day on 
which the Master in Chancery had undertaken to 
deliver his Report upon the various points at issue; 
and as the eventual judgment of the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself was certain to be influenced, if not 
altogether guided by the nature of that Report, it 
was feasibly assumed that the long pending process 
between the Montgomerys and the Bellendens would 
be virtually settled cn this day. 

The Earl of Montgomery rose from his couch at 
an early hour;—and gazing upon his image in the 
looking- glass, ne murmured to himself, “I am pale 
—but not so pale nur ill as might be expected after 
the sleepless hours which I passed, and after the 
troubled dreams that haunted me during the brief 
slumber that visited me at length!” 

The nobleman then proceeded with his toilette: 
but in the midst he stepped short—pressed his hand 
to his brow—and said impatiently to himself, “How 
is it that I cannot divest my soul of this gloomy 
presentiment? It is the influence of those unplea- 
sant visions still overshadowing my imagination. 
Wherefore should my heart sink within me? why 
should my hand tremble thus? and how is it that I 
experience this feverish heat all over me? I have 
nothing to fear—nothing to apprehend, My secrets 
are all safe—Fernanda is staunch—and Rigden 
declares that 1 must gain the suit. Why, then, do I 
yield to apprehension? why am I a prey to terrors 
50 indefinite and vague? Oh! it is that one fearful 
incident which has never ceased to haunt me since the 
date of its occurrence—an incident so full of mystery 
that I am as much at a loss to comprehend it now 
as I was on the morning after it took place! Fatal, 
accursed longing that impelled me to accept that 
domino and proceed to the masquerade! Madman, 
idiot, dolt, and dotard that I was to suffer myself to 
be so completely enmeshed in the fascinations of 
that syren, whoever she might be! And who cowd 
she have been? who was she?” exclaimed the Earl 
aloud, his tone and manner both indicating the ex- 
citement and petulance of a most painful, torturin 
perplexity. “The only being really and positivety 
interested in playing such a part in order to worm 
out of me all my most precious secrets, is Laura 
Belienden herself; and she could not have been the 
wanton who found a Montgomery in het ambraces 
when she expected to receive a Florimel f” 
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he Earls musings were interrupted by the en- 
wance of Gilbert, his confidential ‘valet, who was 
somewhat surprised to find that his noble master 
had risen so early. 

“It is scarcely seven o'clock, my lord,” observed 
the dependant. 

“T am aware of it, Gilbert,” replied the noble- 
man: “bunt I could sleep no longer—and my bed 
became irksome. ‘Wherefore have you sought my 
chamber so early-——a full hour before the usual 
time?” 

“An old man requests an immediate audicnce, 
my lord,” returned the valet; “and 1 therefore 
came to see whether your lordship was awake. 
He says that his business is important——” 

* His name ?” demanded the Earl, impatiently. 

“Chapman, my lord,” was the response. 

“Ab! Chapman from the village of Bellenden !” 
exclaimed Montgomery, his heart sinking within 
him: for he could not possibly augur anything 
favourable from the visit of the old stonemason. 
“Tell him that I will be with him in a few 
minutes.” 

And while Gilbert was absent from the room 
delivering this message, the Earl performed the re. 
mainder of his toilette with feverish impatience: 
for, the longer he reflected upon the singularity of 
Chapman's visit, the greater became his apprehen- 
sion that it could have originated in nothing 
favourable to his own interests. Having at length 
dressed himself, he hurried down stairs to the 
parlour where Chapman was waiting for him. 

“What tidings, my good friend ?” demanded the 
Earl, as be closed the doors of the apartment be- 
hind him. 

“Something which your lordship ought to know,” 
returned the old man, who had a forbidding coun- 
tenance and a sinister expression of the eyes. 

“Good or bad? Speak!” ejaculated Eugene, 
impatiently. 

“Good, I should say,” was the rejoinder. 

“Then we may now converse at our ease, Chap- 
man,” said the Earl, flinging himself upon a sofa 
with the air of a man who has just had a consider- 
able weight taken off his mind. “I felt assured 
that it must have been business of no ordinary im- 
portance that could have brought you up to Lon- 
don and made you come to me thus early in the 
morning ; and J was fearful that something might 
have transpired relative to the vault——” 

“There's nothing to apprehend on that score,” 
interrupted Chapman. “Nobody in Bellenden vil- 
lage has learnt as yet, or ever will learn, that your 
lordship had‘most particular and private reasons 
for ordering your agents to employ me to open 
the Bellenden vault when they went down to the 
village three months ago. Of course Northwitch 
the sexton was very savage at the preference: but 
he could make nothing more of it than a mere 
preference.” 

“Good. And now about 
said the Earl, inquiringly. 

“Your lordship told me I was always to let you 
kwow anything that trauspired,” observed Chap- 
man; “and therefore J thought I would lose no 
time in cuming up. I left Bellenden the ‘evening 
before last—took a chaise-cart over to Birming- 
ham—and then got a place outside the heavy stage 
which landed me in London an hour ago ——" | 
“After two nights on the road—el?” remarked 


your visit to London?” 
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the Earl. “ Well—and you hurried away so me at 
once the moment you dismounted at the coach. 
office ?” 

“ Just so, my lord,” was the reply. 

“And the object of your visit?” exclaimed the 
Ear], interrogatively. 

“Lady Bellenden has becn down at the village, 
my lord ——” 

“Ah! But for what purpose ?” 

“To examine the vaults and the registers 

“The registers!” ejaculated Montgomery, with 
a start: then instantly mattering to himself, “But 
Chapman knows nothing about the register,” he 
collected all his presence of mind and made a mo- 
tion for the old man to continue his explanationa, 

“Fer ladyship arrived at Bellenden the day be- 
fore yesterday, in the early part of the afternoon,” 
proceeded Chapman; “and soon after her arrival, 
her footman Richard took a post-chaise and went 
off somewhere else—but I don’t know where. Thea 
her ladyship proceeded to the church along with 
Parson Roberts, while Mrs. Margaret came and 
called upon me, I saw that she was up to some- 
thing: for she was so tremendously polite—and I 
pretended to be very friendly and communicative 
the better to draw her out. At length, after beat- 
ing about the bush a good deal, she began to touch 
upon your lordship’s visit to Bellenden upwards of 
three months ago: then she talked of your lord- 
ship’s agents coming down here immediately after- 
wards and employing me to open the vaults ;—and 
then she began to puinp me as to why your lord- 
ship showed a fricndly disposition toward me— 
until she at length said plainly and openly that her 
mistress was the lady to bestow handsome rewards 
upon those who espoused her cause and furthered 
her interest. So then 1 let Mrs. Margaret see 
pretty clearly that if she meant bribery and cor- 
ruption, I was not the man to be bribed and cor- 
rupted— and away she went quite in a tantrum.” 

* What on earth could she mean? what object 
could she have?” exclaimed Montgomery. “ Un- 
less she suspected that there was some little trivial 
incident on which you could throw some light, lam 
at a loss to comprehend her proceeding.” 

“Or perhaps sie fancied that [ know much 
more than I really do,” observed Chapman. 

“Possibly so,” said the Ear], ina musing tone. 

‘For, after all, what could I have told her even 
if I had been inclined to talk freely?” continued 
Chapman: “merely that your lordship came to me 
about three months ago and told me that in a few 
days from that time your agents would be down at 
the village to inspect the Bellenden vauit, the job 
of opening which should be given to me; but that 
I must not show any surprise on finding the mor 
tar of the stone quite soft and other evidences tl 
the vault had very recently been opened. Well, I 
promised to obey your lordship’s instructions—and 
sure enough I did find that the stone had becn 
lifted very lately: but I took care to hold my 
peace—and not even your lordship’s agents sus- 
pected the fact, Asa matter of course I can very 
well guess that your lordship, or at all events some 
persons employed by your lordship, had visited 
the vault with the utmost secrecy a few days before 
it was opened and examined in the official manner 
when my services were required: but whatever 
reagons your lordship may have had, or what you 
may have wanted to do in the vauly, is no businesd 
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of mine~especial’y as your lordship paid me 
liberally to hold my tongue ,—and therefore not a 
hving soul, «x Bellenden or out of Bellenden, 1s a 
whit the wiser for anything I may know ° 
While the stonemason was thus indulging 1n the 
garrulity which was characteristic of his old age, 
and which was also inspired by a feeling of pride 
at being in any way enhsted in the confidence of 
the Ear] of Montgomery, no matter how slightly 
and partially,—while he was thus chattering, we 
say, the nobleman remained plunged in profound 
meditation: for the visit of Lady Bellenden to the 
village which bore her name, and the evident at- 
tempt of Mra. Margaret to tamper with old Chap- 
man, were calculated to trouble and perplex him. 
* You say that the Marchioness proceeded to the 
vaults?” he at length observed in an interrogative 
manner when the stonemason had ceased speaking 
“Shewent there with Parson Roberts and North- 
viteh, 7 as replied Chapman: “but I don’t 
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know what tooh place, beyond the fact that the 
corpse of the late Marquis, her ladyship’s hus- 
band, was seen half hanging out of ts coffia-—~ 
Ah! I noticed it when I opened the vault for yous 
lordship’s agents three months ago,” observed 
Chapman, interrupting himself in the course of hig 
explanations: “but I didn’t know ai the time that 
it was the late Marquis——” 

“Nor did I suspect that such was the case," 
thought Montgomery within himself. “on that mea 
inorable mght when the coffia exploded with a din 
that terrified the two men——But proceed with 
your narrative, Chapman,” suddenly exclaimed Bue 
gene aloud, thus cutting short the current of his 
own retrospective musings. “ You were telling me 
that when the Marchioneas, accompanied by Mr. 
Roberts, and attended by Northwitch, vitited the 
vault the day before yesterday, they saw a corpse 
hanging half way out of its coffin” 

*“ Yes, my lord,, said Chapman; “and itappeare 
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that before they ascertained whose body it was, 
some observations were made which confused and 
irritated her ladyship most strangely. Northwitch’s 
assistant told me about it within an hour after the 
visit of the Marchioness to the church: and it was 
on hearing of this matter that I resolved to come 
up to London and see your lordship.” 

“Well, my good friend,” exclaimed Montgo- 
mery, inwardly cursing the garrulous circumlocu- 
tion of his rustic partizan,—“ and what was it that 
thus agitated and annoyed the Marehioness ?” 

“Because the corpse of her late husband, my 
lord,” responded Chapman, “was so blue and 

_6wollen, and presented such an extraordinary ap- 
pearance, that Northwitch declared the deceased 
must have been poisoned -——~” 

“Poisoned!” ejaculated Montgomery, “Ah! a 
light breaks in upon me——But go on—go on, my 
good friend !” 

“ Well, my lord,” continued the stonemason, © it 
seems that her ladyship was sadly put out; and she 
read Northwitch a long lecture on the subject. 
Altorcther, Northwitch’s assistant assured me that 
the incident had excited the strangest suspicions 
in his breast—the more so that Northwitch also 
observed, quoting me as the authority and calling 
me a scandalous fellow for my pains, that her 
ladyship was reported to have detested the Mar- 
quis when she was forced into a marriage with 
him, and to have even loved another-——Besides,” 
exclaimed the old man, interrupting himself all in 
a moment as auother idea flashed to his recollpe- 
tion,—* did not the Marquis of Bellenden die very 
suddenly and suspiciously 2”? 

“ That was precisely the thought which struck 
me just now and which broke upon me like an in- 
spiration,” said Earl Montgomery. “ But go on, 
Chapman: what more have you to tell?” 

“ Nothing particular, my ford,” was the answer. 
“IT thought you would like to hear that there is 
some reason to suppose the Marchioness poisoned 
her husband,” he added, lowering his voice to a 
mysterious whisper; “and it was in reference to 
those tidings that I assured your lordship at the 
beginning that my errand was not of an unfavour- 
able nature.” 

“J am obliged to you Chapman—much obliged 
to you—-for the interest which you have taken in 
my affairs,” said the Earl, rising from his seat and 
pacing the apartment in a reflective mood. 
“ What, after all, if my cousin Laura should prove 
to be a consummate hypocrite? If she were 
really guilty of the crime of murder—if she were 
capable of poisoning—-+she could also play the 
wanton and the harlot, and conceal her debauche- 
ries beneath that eternal garb of widowhood! 
Heavens! if it were indeed she on whose panting, 
heaving bosom I lay pillowed in the boudoir of 
darkness and mystery, when in a moment of rap- 
turous idolatry and sensuous intoxication I re- 
vealed to the ears of the enchantress those tre- 
mendous secrets———” 

The Earl’s musings were interrupted at this 
point by the entrance of a domestic, who cams to 
announce that Mr. Rigden’s head-clerk requested 
an interview with hia lordship. 

“ Where is he?” demanded the nobleman, the 
quiver of suspense and excitement shooting 
through his frame-s-for he knew that the indivi- 
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wickshire to make inquiries concerning his brother 
Raymond. 

“ J have shown him into your lordship’s private 
sitting-room,” responded the domestic. 

“1 will join him there,” said Montgomery. 
“ Take this worthy man with you to the servants’ 
hall,” continued the Earl, indicating Chapman by 
a look, “aud see that he is woll and bounteously 
treated.” 

Having issued theso instructions, the nobleman 
hastened to the sitting-room where Mr. Rigden’s 
head-clerk was waiting his presence. By the 
travel-soiled appearance and untidy tuilette of the 
individual, it was easy to perceive that he had just 
come from along journey and that he had passed 
the night in a vehicle; and the Earl trembled from 
head ¢o foot as he thought within himself. “Jt must 
be a matter of no ordinary importance that could 
have induced this man to come straight hither the 
moment he set foot in London again!” 

But the Barl had time to master his feelings and 
composé his looks while the head.clerk, who was 
naturally of a servile and cringing disposition, 
made him a low obeisance. 

“You have juat returned from Warwickshire, I 
presyme?” said Montgomery, adopting a tone of 
curiosity, and subduing the feeling of painful sus- 
pense which waa really dominant in his breast. 
"Have you succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with my brother? and has he complied with the 
ponditions of that clause in our ancestor’s will ——” 

“ My lord,” jaterrupted the clerk, asguming a tone 
and demeanour suited to the tidings which he was 
about to impart, but which he was not altogether 
sure would prove totally new to the Earl,—fur the 
maa of business had imbibed certain suspicions 
nob very favourable fo the nobleman ;—“ my lord,” 
he said, with demure Jook and solemn voice, “you 
must prepere yourself to hear the most distressing 
intelligence concerning your poor brother, the 
Lord Raymond Montgomery.” 

*.(jood heavens! what mean you?” exclaimed 
Eugene, apparently labouring under the most tor- 
turing suspense. 

“{ mean, my lord,” was the answer, “that your 
brother Raymond is no more!”—and the clerk, 
who had hitherto spoken with looks mourntully 
bent downward, now raised his eyes suddenly and 
fixed them upon the Earl with so peculiar an ex- 
pression as to strike the guilty noble that Rigden’s 
factotum was endeavouring to read the effect 
which his communication would have upon him. 

“ No more !—iny brother Raymond no more!” 
cried the Earl: then covering his face with his 
hands and turning aside, he burst into a painful 
ebullition of woe—or at least appeared to do so. 

“1am wrong,” thought the clerk within himaclf; 
“and I have done the Earl an injustice. He is 
deeply affected at his brother’s loas—and it was 
must uocharitable in me te suspect him of so foul 
a deed” 

And having arrived at this conclusion, the clerk, 
who took snuff after the example of his employer 
Mr, Rigden, regaled himself with a copious pinch 


‘of the pulverized weed: but he took it with e care- 


ful noiwelessness, the grief of Lord Montyamery 
now appearing ta be too violent for the slightest 
interruption, 

* But tell me, my good friend—tell ma,” ex- 
elaimed the Earl. suddenly turning towards the 
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clerk and speaking in broken accents the profound 
grief of which corresponded with his looks,—“ tell 
me when and under what circumstances my poor 
brother died !” 

“My lord,” resumed the clerk, his tone and de- 
meanour increasing in solemnity, now that his sus- 
picions relative to the Earl were allayed and that he 
could respect the nobleman’s grief,—" my lord, your 
brother has been most foully and mysteriously dealt 
with: in plain terms, his death has been a violent 
one~-and murder has done its frightful work !” 

“Murder!” echoed Lord Montgomery, his coun- 
tenance becoming livid and ghastly. “ No—no! 
you cannot mean that my poor Raymond has been 
murdered !” 

“Tt is, alas! too true, my lord,” answered the 
clerk. “Yesterday morning, between seven and 
eight o'clock, and in the company of the Marchioness 
of Bellenden, who was present at the mournful 
scence, I beheld the remains of Lord Raymond 
dragyed forth from the buttress of Malden bridge.” 

“You are talking strangely — most strangely,” 
exclaimed the iar); “or else my brain is confused 
and bewildered by grief. The Marchioness of Bel- 
lenden present at the time—my brother’s remains— 
the buttress of a bridge——” 

“Oh! my lord, it is indeed too true,” cried the 
clerk; “and the terrible spectacle will baunt me for 
the remainder of my life. J am sorry that accident 
led me to the spot at the inoment when the young 
Jord’s body was discovered beneath the stone !’’ 

* But the Marclioness of Bellenden?” exclaimed 
the Earl, whose fearful excitement and alarm were 
taken by the clerk for a genuine affliction and horror 
at his brother’s appalling fate: “ how carne she there 
at such a time and on such an accasion ?” 

“To fulfil some ccreimnony with regard to the 
bridge,” responded the clerk; “and as it was 
deemed requisite that her ladyship should deposit 
certa'n coims in the hollow of the buttress, the 
crowning stone was raised for that purpose. The 
dreadful discovery was then made that there was a 
corpse beneath—and this corpse pruved to be the 
remains of your lordship’s brother!” 

“Good heavens! what will my poor mother 
feel?” cried Eugene, clasping his hands with all 
the apparent agony of despair, “It will be the 
death of her! But the Marchioness of Bellenden 
—~-—how took she the dread spectacie 2” 

“ Ter ladyship was as much shocked and affected 
as auy one present,” replied the clerk, “although 
every one bearing the name of Montgomery niust 
be considered her enemy. But the Marchioness 
of Bellenden ig a true Christian and a most ex- 
eelient lady—you ean read her character in her 
countcnance—-—” 

* And she was both shocked and aff.cted ?” ex- 
claimed the Earl interroyatively. 

“Very much so, my Jord,” was the answer. 
“ Indeed, it was a scene --—” 

“Toun well understand how distressing it must 
have been! Oh! my poor brother! my poor 
brother!” he cried, in a tone of bitter lamentation. 
“ But is there no way of accounting for his death? 
does suspicion fall upon no one? Or what is the 
impression that the awful tragedy has Ictt upon 
the minds of those who witnessed it?” 

“ No one seemed able to form a conjecture, my 
lord,” answered the man of business, “But I 
same awav go hurriedly that I had no time to 
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glean any particular opinious——“ Ah! stay 
though,” he exclaimed, suddenly interrupting him. 
self: “I recollect that suinething was said about a 
private carriage being seen in the vicinity of the 
bridge, on the morning that the huge stone fell 
down—or was let down—-—For your lordship 
must know that the crowning stone had not been 
purposely lowered by the magons——” 

Av this moment a domestie entered the room, to 
inform his master that Lord Florimel requested an 
interview with him, 

“Lord Florimel at this early hour!” exclaimed 
Montgomery, glancing at a time-piece which 
showed him that it was only eight o’clock. “I 
have just received intelligence of so distressing a 
nature, that 1 caunot see any one save upon busi- 
ness of urgency and importance.” 

“ His lordship desires me to say,” remarked the 
domestic, “that his business is of a pressing na- 
ture, but that be shall not detain your lordship 
any minutes.” 

“Then I will see him,” observed Lord Mont- 
gomery;~—and he repaired to thé apartment to 
which Florimel had been shown, 

The young nobleman was pale and care-worn: & 
profound melancholy sate upon his features so 
femininely handsome ;—and, mingled with that 
mournful aspect, there was a certain sedatehess 
which showed that the mind was influenced by no 
merely temporary impression, but that it had un- 
dergone a great and signal change. ‘Togsed upun 
the waves of doubt, suspense, and anxiety as Earl 
Montgomery was, aod having all his thoughts ab- 
sorbed in the grave and momentous position of his 
own affuirs, he nevertheless was struck by the 
altered appearance of his friend ;--and hastening 
to take him by the hand, he exclaimed, “ My dear 
Florime), what is the matter with you?—has any- 
thing unpleasant occurred that you visit me so 
early?” 

“Give me your patience for a few minutes, 
Kiugene,” said the young nobleman, “and 1 will 
explain myself, You reinember my page Rao—— 
ut of course you do, for more reasots than one, 
Well, that sable youth was none other than Caroline 
Walters—the young girl whom you saw at Mrs 
Brace’s—~——” 

“And whom you seduced, Gabriel,” observed 
Montgomery. “But is this possible? Rao and 
Carohne Walters, the murderess, identical——"’ 

“She is innocent, Eugene, of the crime imputed 
to her,” interrupted Florimel; “and a strange tale will 
no doubt transpire shortly, when the triai of Arthur 
Exton, Lord Marchmont’s son, comes on. For it 
appears that the cases are to some extent connected, 
But of that no matter. Caroline Walters, mortally 
wounded by Mrs. Brace——” 

“What! Mrs. Brace perpetrated another crime f* 
exclaimed Montgomery. Wretched woman thut 
she is!—~and to think how intimate she and I once 
were together !” 

“Jer mortal career is closed, Tugene,” said 
Lord Florimel, ina solemn tone. “ During the past 
night she committed suicide by hanging herself ia 
her cell——” 

“ Better to die thus than perish upon the soaffald {* 
exclaimed Montgomery, with a singular eraphatis, 
“Oh! the gullows must be ireadfut—dreadful !”— 
aud he shuddered as if he himeelf had Mune Appre- 
hension of the possibility of being avertaken by such 
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sdoom, “ But when did you hear of Fanny Brace’s 
death ft” he inquired, almost immediately 

“Late last evening I was sent for to Newgate to 
receive the dying confession and the sincere par- 
don of Caroline Walters,” answered Florimel, who 
did not observe the sinister nature of his friend’s 
emotions: “and I promised the medical man that 
I would return this morning and see whether she 
atill lingered on. Having passed a sleepless night, I 
rose very early and have already paid my promised 
visit to the gaol. Caroline Walters still lives, and 
indeed retains her full consciousness : but there is 
no hope of her ultimate recovery, As 1 was com- 
ing away the rumour was spreading through the 
prison that Mrs. Brace had just been discovered 
hanging in her cell; and on making the inquiry, I 
found that such was indeed the case.” 

“ And thus terminates the career of the fashion- 
able milliner of Pali Mall!” said Lord Montgo- 
mery, rather in a musing than a mocking tone. 
“The mistress of a prince—a courtezan in whose 
arms have reposed some of England’s proudest 
peers—a procuress and a go-between——” 

“ Wherefore enumerate her failings now that she 
is no more, Eugene?” interrupted Florime), in a 
reproachful tone. “Let us remember that if it 
were not for sach voluptuaries as you and I have 
been, there would be no scope for the avocations 
of a Mra. Brace. But let that pass. My objectin 
paying you this early visit is dictated by those 
feelings of sincere friendship which have mutually 
animated us from our boyhood. Iu a word, I have 
resolved upon communicating to you a secret which 
poor Caroline Walters revealed to me last 
night-———” 

“A secret which regards me?” exclaimed Mont- 
gomery, wondering what it could possibly mean. 

“J am not sure—perhaps it may,” said Florimel : 
“at allevents I shall be purauing the safer course 
by breathing this revelation in your ear. Eugene,” 
coutinued the young nobleman, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, “I am acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars concerning that masquerade at Covent 
Garden ——” 

“Ah! then the secret regards the Unknown ?” 
ejaculated Montgomery, his whole frame trembling 
with the poignancy of a suspense suddenly excited 
to the most painful degree. “ Bat you will forgive 
me fur having undertaken to play your part upon 
tha: occasion ?” 

“Y ou were imprudent—most imprudent, Eugene,” 
returned Florimel: “and you know not all the 
mischief that has resulted from your freak. But 
the friendship of years is not to be destroyed by 
such a thoughtless, foolish act on your part; and 
therefore we will not talk of forgivoness in the 
matier, The important point is whether you know 
who the syren-lady is ——” 

“1 donot,” cried Montgomery, his impatience 
amouuting to a positive excruciation. “But I 
would give worlds to learn that secret; and if you 
be scquainted with 1t, Gabriel ——” 

“puftly—one moment,” said the young noble- 
man. “Is it poesible that intoxicated by her wiles 
and infatuated by her seductiveness, you made 
any commanications which ought not to have been 
revealed to an enemy ~~—” 

*“Abt‘an enemy!” repeated Montgomery, with 
a terrible sinking at the heart. “Do you mean me 
to understand, Gabriel, that the Unknown is ——” 
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And he whispered a name in Florimel’s ear. 

“It is she !” replied the young nobleman. “But 
as @ point of honour you will retain this secret—— 
Good heavens! what ails you?” exclaimed Florine, 
as he beheld his friend sink down, ghastly pale and 
trembling all over, upon an ottoman. 

“Nothing — nothing,” said Montgomery, the 
words seeming to come gaspingly from the agitated 
recesses of his heart: “a sudden indisposition——” 

“No, my dear friend,” interrupted Florimel, 
energetically; “it was no sudden indisposition. 
But it was a fright—a shock———Ah! if you in any 
way placed yourself in that woman’s power, you 
will bitterly, bitterly rae your folly—your madness: 
for assuredly nothing short of utter madness 
could it have been!” 

“It was, Gabriel—it was,” said the Earl, in a 
stifling tone. “But I know something relative 
to herself -——a crime which places her in my 


power——” 


* Beware how you war against that woman |” ex- 
claimed Florime], with a voice and manner of 
solemn warming. “I have reason to know that 
she is a consummate adept in intrigue—a veritable 
diplomatist in all the worst arts of duplicity, de- 
ceit, and guile. Full nearly did she enmesh me 
irrecovcrably in her snares; and now that I look 
back upon the past, I shudder when [I think of the 
narrow escape that I have experienced. She is a 
snake that fascinates its victim—a serpent gifted 
with a dreadful power of charming and enrapturing 
those around whom she intends to wind her coils! 
O Eugene! if I told you all——but I cannot now 
—I have not either the heart or the leisure——” 

“Would to God I had some proof that she is 
indeed the syren that practises her debaucheries 
under the cloak of the most tremendous hypocrisy 
that ever veiled the dissolute life of a Messalina!” 
ejaculated Eugene Montgomery. 

“ Proofs'—do you sequire proofs?” exclaimed 
Florimel. “ And if you possessed them——” 

“ J think that I could silence her relative to any 
unfortunate admission which, in a moment of in- 
fatuated madness, I was beguiled to make,” said 
the Earl, eagerly. 

“Then behold the proofs!’ cried Florimel, 
producing two pieces of drapery and handing 
them to Montgomery, who received them with 
mingled surprise and incredulity. “These are 
cut from the curtains in the boudoir where utter 
darkness was wont to throw its veil upon the 
wanton revels of that lascivious woman and her 
paramours. Display them before her eyes—and 
she will sink, ashamed and humiliated, at your 
feet. Caroline Walters possessed herself of them 
—and she gave them to me when I visited her ere 
now.” 

* Thanks—a thousand thanks, Gabriel!” cried 
Montgomery, his countenance lighting up with 
joy. “You have indeed proved yourself a friend 
—a sincere and loving friend~—on the present 
occasion !” 

“ Ido not attempt to penetrate into your secreta, 
Eugene,” said Lord Florimel : “ and therefore I do 
not ask you how you have placed yourself in that 
woman’s power. But when I learnt from the lips 
of the dying Caroline that yon had encountered the 
Unknown at the masquerade, and when I remem- 
bered that you were battling against eaca other in 
affairs of the utmost importance to both, it struck me 
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that a syren so proficient in all the artfulness 
of a captivating seductiveness would not have 
allowed such an opportunity to escape. I felt 
assured that she must have probed your heart to 
the very bottom—wormed out of you all your 
most sacred secrets———and every man has his 
secrets, of some kind or another——” 

“True, true,” exclaimed Montgomery, with 
nervous excitement, 

“ Knowing, I say, her disposition and her cha- 
racter,” continued Florimel, “and suspecting that 
she would not fail to turn to her own purposes the 
accident which threw you into her arms, I thought 
that I would come and give you a warning which 
J foresaw must prove useful. I was aware, more- 
over, that this is the day on which you reckon so 
much: and hence the early visit which I have 
paid you and my importunity to see you.” 

“You have conferred upon me an obligation 
which I can never forget,” said the Ear), pressing 
his friend’s hand with the warm effusion of grati- 
tude. “Alas! I have this morning received ter- 
rible tidings. My poor brother Raymond is no 
more: he has been foully murdered— —” 

“ Murdered !” repeated Florimel, with the con- 
vulsive start of unfeigned horror. 

* Yes— murdered — most foully, diabolically 
murdered,” exclaimed the Ear] with an outburst of 
grief that was apparently most violent and rending. 
* But I have not time to enter into particulars 
now, Gabriel,” he added, in a less excited but 
deeper voice: “and moreover I recollect that I 
have not as yet broken the dreadful intelligence to 
my poor mother, who will be driven to de- 
spair {” 

“This is shocking—most shocking, my poor 
friend,” said Lord Florime}, his tone and manner 
displaying the deepest sympathy. “ But you must 
lose no time in revealing the lamentable occurrence 
to the Countess: for should it reach her abruptly 
and without due preparation, from any other 
souree, it may prove a mortal blow.” 

“That is what I fear,” said the Earl: “and I will 
therefore lose no time in discharging this most 
painful—most agonizing task.” 

“¥ sincerely sympathise with you, Eugene,” ex- 
claimed Lord Florimel: and, unwilling any longer 
to intrude upon his friend’s privacy, the young no- 
bleman took his departure. 

The moment he was gone, Lord Montgomery 
repaired to his mother’s apartment, where he 
gradually broke to her the intelligence of her 
younger son’s death. The wild agony of grief 
into which the unhappy lady was thrown, exceeds 
all power of description: her haughty, overbearing 
nature was bent, crushed, and overwhelmed be- 
neath the stupendous weight of affliction which 
thus came down uponher. She raved—she tore her 
hair—she beat her bosom—and then she fell into a 
kind of torpor which lasted till medical aid arrived. 

The Eari watched his mother narrowly through- 
out those paroxysms, until their agony was ab- 
sorbed in the numbness of a partial stupefaction. 
The significanoe of every working of her counte- 
nance did he serutinize—the meaning of every 
word she uttered did he catch with an intense 
anxiety; but he could not trace therein the slight- 
est indication of any dark suspicion on her part. 
No~—the poor lady imagined that her younger son 
hud been foully dealt with by murderous robbers; 
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and when, after the arrival of medical assistance, 
she regained full possession of her faculties, the 
piteous lamentations which she poured forth all 
proved that such indeed was the painful idea she 
entertained on the subject. 

With a sensation of indescribable relief, amount: 
ing almost to a triumphant satisfaction, the Earl 
entrusted his mother to the care of the medical 
men and her own female attendants;—but with 
every outward symptom of a heart-felt woe, he 
ordered his carriage and drove straight to the 
dwelling of Lord and Lady Holderness ia Caven- 
dish Square, 
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CHAPTER CCXXVL 
THE LAW SUIT. 


Tw those by-gone days when the “ wisdom of our 
ancestors” is supposed to have flourished so pre- 
eminently, many curious coxditions were frequently 
attached to the heritage of estates, the enjoyment 
of real property, and the succession to testamentary 
bequests. In those ages when the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was dominant in England, the inherit- 
ance of a vast fortune or an immense estate was 
frequently made conditional upon taking the oath in 
acknowledgment of the papal supremacy, orin con- 
firming some monastic establishment in the enjoy- 
ment of certain tenures, rentals, privileges, and 
immunities: and, oftener still, the heir of a smal] 
property found himself obliged to make certain 
oblations to a particular shrine or pay for so many 
masses to be chaunted on behalf of his predeces- 
sor’s soul, On the other hand, and in later times, 
when Protestantism had erected its temples upon 
the ruins of the papal establishments, the fanatic 
holders of estatea frequently bound their poste. 
rity,as the condition of inheritance, to make a vow 
abjuring the Romish doctrinesaltogether ;—andit ia 
well known that many estates are inherited at the 
present day upon conditions which, though pared 
down into the simplest technicality or merest 
form, nevertheless originated in some such ances- 
tral prejudices or whimsicalities as those at which 
we have hastily glanced. 

A condition of this nature was traditionary in the 
Montgomery family; and thus it arose:—In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the Bellenden race was 
threatened with extinction, the then possessor of the 
Marquisate being eighty years of age, childless, and 
without any near relatives, He accordingly adopted 
the second son of the then Earl Montgomery; and 
Queen Elizabeth granted letters patent to enable the 
youthful scion of the Montgomerys to inherit the 
title of Bellenden in pursuance of that adoption, 
At the death of the old Marquis, therefore, the 
young Montgomery became possessor of the honovra, 
rank, and estates of Bellenden; and he married a 
lady belonging to the family of Aylmer. They had 
one son, who, on growing up to man’s estate, was 
seized with a violent inclination to travel upon the 
continent; and he set off accordingly. But years 
and years passed without affording any tidings of 
him; and his parents advanced towards the grave 
in the painful belief that their only son was no more 
The disconsolate father was accordingly nedessitated 
to make some testamentary arrangement diplative ti 
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the disposal of his property at his death; and he be- 
queathed his Priory estates to the then Earl of Mont- 
gomery, and the Warwickshireestates partially to that 
Ear!’s brother and partially to the Aylmer family. 
But as there had recently been a monastery upon the 
Warwickshire estates, the old nobleman, who abhorred 
papacy, inserted a clause in his will to the effect that 
the heritage depended and was made conditional 
upon the formal abjuration of the doctrines of the 
Romish church; and the heir was likewise required 
to sign a formal pledge that he would never rebuild 
nor restore that monastery, which had been destroyed 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. In default of 
signing this abjuration and promise, the forfeiture of 
the Warwickshire estates to the next heirs was to be 
the consequence. The clause in the will prescribing 
these conditions, stipulated that the deeds of abne- 
gation were to be duly signed and recorded on or 
before the heir’s attainment of the age of twenty-two 
(which in those days was the period of majority); 
and moreover, the same will settled the entail of ail 
the estates, thenceforth and for ever, in such a manner 
that the possessor of the Kacldom of Montgomery 
should always hold the Priory property in the vici- 
nage of London, and his nearest relative the larger 
portion of the Warwickshire estates, the smaller 
section of which was to be enjoyed by the Aylmers. 
Such were the terms of the will inade by the Marquis 
of Bellesden who lived in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. But scarcely had the grave 
closed over him, when his sou—the long lost one— 
returned to England, after having escaped from a 
lengthened and horrible condition of slavery into 
which he had been sold by Algerie pirates, 
As a matter of course he claimed the paternal 
estates; and the Montgomerys of that day, either 
through ignorance of the specific terms of the will 
made in their favour, or else through good feel- 
ing, did not attempt the slightest opposi yon. 
The existence of the will itself was soon forgotten : 
years and years passed away—and the Bellcndens 
continued to inherit and enjoy undisputedly the 
vast estates which bore their mame, unul a prying, 
penetrating, astute attorney discuveted the famous 
will and brought it to light. ‘his oceurred in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, about the time 
of the Great Rebellion; and the then Earl oi 
Montgomery, on being apprised of the nature of 
the will, threatened the then Marquis of Bellendou 
with a law-suit. Tle matter was however compro- 
mised without litigation: the then Ma: quis of Bel- 
lenden agreed to make over to the Montgomcrys 
@ certain portion of the estates as a settlement of 
the points at issue. This was dune: and the Con- 
veyance Deed was duly drawn up and signed. But 
scarcely had the transfer been thus made, when 
the Montgomerys were plunged intu serious pecu- 
niary difficulties by the fulure of certain specula- 
tions ; and the then Marquis of Bellenden pro- 
posed to advance a large sum of money to re-pur- 
chase the portion of bis estates which had been 
transferred. This transaction took place: the 
money was paid—and the eonveyance-dced was 
restored to the Bellendens. The whole matter 
then slept for about twenty years :—when the 
Montgomerys initiated law-procecding in guod 
earnest. This step was taken by Kugene Mont- 
gomery’s father, about thirty years previously to 
the date of our narrative ; ad os the mutter was 
in due course more closely looked into, it triass- 
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pired after a time that if the Moutgomerys’ claims 
were good at all, it must be Raymond on whom the 
Warwickshire property would devolve, while the 
Priory estates would fall into the hands of his 
elder brother. Eventually the Aylmers asserted 
their pretensions ;—and thus originated and pro- 
gressed the memorable law-suit of which so much 
has been said in the course of our narrative. 

The reader will now understand how great was 
the importance necessarily attached to the Con- 
veyance Decd above mentioned. Qn the side of 
Lady Bellenden it was urged that this decd con- 
tained the terms and evidences of a final com- 
promise effected between the litigant families,—a 
compromise which quashed the Monutgomerys’ 
rights and claims for ever. On behalf of Fernanda 
—or rather Lady Holderness—it was urged that 
her fainily had been no parties to the compromise at 
all, they at the time being actually ignorant of the 
circumstance that they had any claims or pretensions 
whatsoever to aginzle acre of the Bellenden pro- 
perty. Lastly, on behalf of the Montgomerys it was 
at first alli ged that their predecessor had no power 
to make any such compromise in a matter where, 
if the claims were good at all, the estates were all 
partitioned and entailed in a particular manner 
and upon specitic conditions: and within the last 
three months of the suit, Eugene Montgomery had 
advanced another and nore forinidable plea—which 
was to the effect that the Conveyance Deed was a 
forgery, although he did not charge the Mar- 
chioness of Bellenden with haviuy fabricated it. 

The Conveyance Deed bore the date of 1795: 
but it was alleged,°on behalf of Eugene Slont. 
gomery, that the Marquis of Bellenden (the father 
of Lady Bellenden’s late husband) whose name was 
alleved to be affixed to that document, had died in 
the year 1793—cousequently that he had been 
dead two years at the time when he wag represented 
to have signed the deed. In proof of these state- 
ments Earl Montzomer) advanced the faets that 
the plate upon the coffin of the Marquis of Bellen- 
den alluded to, bore the date of 1793; and that the 
parish Register of Deaths, contaiuing the entry of 
the said Marquis’s demise, furnishead the same 
date. 

Such was the position of the law-suit on the dlst 
of May—the period fixed by the Master in Chan- 

|cery fur delivering his report upon the various 
points at issue. Noy did the legal functionary 
fail to keep his engagement—an occurrence in 
Chancery proceediugs which deserves special 
ineptiou. The report was ready ; and its tendency 
was piicisely as Mr. Rigden had foreseen— 
namely, m favour of his clients and hostile to 
Lady Billcuden. In short, the Master adinitted 
the validity of Fernanda’s plea that her family 
were no parties to the alleged compromise, even 
if any such compromise had taken place at alls 
and therefore, whether the Conveyance Deed were 
a forgery or a genuine document, the lady's claims 
were pronounced valid, With regard tothe Monte 
gomerys, the Master thought that if the Convev- 
ance Decd were genuine, their claims must be con- 
sidered as null and void: bat he did not believe it 
to be zenuine—he was of opinion that the pruofs 
of forgery were sufficient, and indeed unanswerable 
—and he therefore pronounced in favour of the 
claims of the Montgomery family. Finally, and 
inasmuch as it appeared that ene of the clauuante 
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(Lord Raymond Montgomery) was not forth- 


coming, but was reported to be dead,—and inas- 
much as it was at all events certain that he had 
not complied with the conditions laid down in tho 
will of his ancestor,—it would result from the 
various points treated of in the Report, that the 
Rignt Honourable the Earl Montgomery had es- 
tabusned his claims to the Priory property alto- 
gether; and that the Warwickshire estutes must 
be partitioned betweou the said Earl Montgomery 
and awady Holderness, in the proportion of one- 
thinu to the former and of the remaming two- 
thiras to the latter. 

Such was the Report of the Master in Chancery ; 
and although it operated not as a final decision, 
yet was it regarded as the basis on which the Lord 
Chancellor's judgement would be eventually founded. 
In a word, then, the triumph of Earl Montgomery 
and Fernanda over the Marchioness of Bellenden 
was regarded as complete by the gentlemen of the 
long robe. 
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CHAPTER CCXXVII. 


TNF FIRST ORDEAL. 


Ir was between four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day, that Eugene Montgomery 
and Lady Holderness alighted from a carriage at 
the pate of Bellenden Priory. They were imme- 
diately conducted into the drawing-room, the ser- 
vant informing them that the Marchioness would 
join them in a few minutes, 

The moment the domestic had retired, the Karl 
said in a low hurried voice to his beautiful cousin, 
*T wonder what terms Laura 1s about to pro- 
pose??? 

“You have already wondered, Hugene, a thousand 
times since we received her note inviting us 
hither,” observed Fernanda: “and all the wonder- 
ing in the world will not help you to a solution of 
the mystery.” 

“Do you think itis a snare, my dear cousin ?” 
joquired the Earl. 

“For what purpose?” exclaimed Lady Holder- 
ness, “If Laura meant to hand us over to the 
grasp of justice, she need not have invited us 
hither for the purpose; she could have more easiy 
sent the constables to our houses.” 

“ How coolly—how dauntlessly you take every- 
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“Were you not astonished when I revealed ail 


those startling things to you this morning?” said 
the Earl. 

“J must confess that I was amazed,” replied 
Fernanda. “Not that I ever entertained a par- 
ticularly high opivion of my own sex———* 

“Because you yourself are a wanton, ny sweet 
cousin,” interrupted the Earl, patting Fernanda's 
cheek familiarly. “But tell me—are you very 


; much afflicted by the death of Lord Desborough? 


and why are you not in mourning ?” 

**As for being afflicted, Euyene,” returned the 
heartless lady, “1 have no Jeisure to devote to 
grief; and as for the mourning, I have not had 
time to order it. The intelligence of the accident 
which proved fatal to my unuele, only reached 
London last night—and all my thoughts have been 
engrossed by the law-suit.” 

“It struck me that your husband seemed very 
care worn and iJ,” observed Eugene. “He 
evidently was not over well pleased at my solicit- 
ing an interview with you alone this morning— 
still less at your accompanying me tete-d-tele in my 
carriage——” 

“ He doubtless supposes that I ought to have no 
secrets from him,” observed Fernanda, hastily. 

“ And he is also rather jealous, perhaps ?” said 
the nobleman, whose spirits appeared to be reviv- 
ing somewhat, 

“Think you, Eugene,” said Fernanda, her scar- 
let lip curling with contempt, “that I am a being 
to be ii any way inoved or ruffied—unless it be to 
scorn — by a jealous man? No—no: I am too 
strong-minded to heed the more grovelling pas. 
sions of human nature, when there are so many 
fiery and fierce ones meriting attention and worthy 
to stir up deep feelings.” 

“Whence comes this marvellous strength of 
mind —this indomitable courage on your part, 
fair cousin?” demanded Montyomery, with an ex- 
pression of interest and curiosity. 

“It is partly constitutional,’ replied Fernanda; 
“and it partly arises from the circumstance that I 
have taught myself to despise death, come in what 
shape itmay. Or rather,’ she added, her voice 
sinking to the lowest audible whisper, while her 
violet eyes decpened into a sinister blackness,— 
“or rather, I am always prepared to encounter 
death, and even to rush forward to meet it in case 
of emergency.” « 

“What mean you, Fernanda?” asked Eugene, 


ching, Fernanda!” said the Earl, contemplating her | gazing upon his cousin in mingled astonishment 
witn wningled admiration and envy. “Yon would | and dismay. 


have made an excellent General for an army of 
Amazons.” 

“1 certainly do not meet misfortunes half-way,” 
observed Lady Holderness, smiling: then instau- 
taneously resuming a scrious expression of coun- 
tenance, sho said, “For heaven's sake, do not be 
pusillanimous, Eugene! You are trembling with 
nervous excitement—your agitation is positively 
visible! Take courage: we have gained the suit— 
and Laura is doubtless anxious to make terms. In 
fact, she says as much in the letter which she 
sent just now to request us to call upon her, 
and in pursuance of which invitation we are 
now seated beneath the roof of Bollenden Priory. 
I wonder whether she will ask you to accompany 
her to the boudoir,” added Fernanda, with au arch 
look, 


“1 mean,” she responded, in that low deep voice 
which was scarcely audible and seemed like the 
end of a harmony dying away,—* I mean tha. [ 
ain always prepared for the last extremity, rauthes 
than endure exposure !"—and as she spoke she 
drew from her bosom a small phial, not so large as 
her own little finger, and which contained a few 
drops of a fluid colourless as water. “Now do you 
understand me, Eugene?” she said, in a louder 
tone and with an accent of triumph, as she re- 
placed the phial iu the corsage of her dress. 

“J do—I do,” returned Lord Montgomery: 
then, after a few moments’ panse, he added, “ and 
should not I adopt a similar precaution 2 shoud 
not lalso carry about with me the means of in- 
stantaneous death ?” 

“1 question, Eugene, whetffer your qrimes uct 
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so numerous as mine,” said Lady Holderness, fix- 
ing upon him strange looks of sinister mystery: 
“and if they are not, you do not incur so many 
and such constant chances of detection as I do.” 

“Good God! what would you have me under- 
stand ?” exclaimed Montgomery, startled by these 
words which seemed thrown out as the preface to 
some fearful revelation. “Have you i .amitted 
any crimes beyond that which——-you know what 
I mean——” 

“The one that we perpetrated together — or 
rather caused to be perpetrated,” added Fernanda; 
“and of which we shall doubtless hear mention 
made by the Marchioness presently ——— But how 
long she is keeping us waiting !” 

“Hush! she comes,” whispered Montgomery in 
a hurried manner as he heard footsteps approach- 
ing. 

The next instant the door was thrown open— 
and the Marchioness of Bellenden entered the 
drawing-room. She was clad in her usual mourning 
garb ; and her countenance, though somewhat pale, 
wore that expression of sereneness which amounted 
to a benignity that nothing appeared able to dis- 
turb or ruffle. At the same time there was a cer- 
tain dignified self-possession in her Jooks and 
manner which seemed to denote a mind not only 
at ease in respect to the opinion of the world, but 
also with regard to its own secret thoughts. 

Advancing thus into the room with a mingled 
graciousness and matron-like dignity, the Mar- 
chioness of Bellenden saluted Lady Holderness and 
Earl Montgomery with a sufficient courtesy to be 
consistent with her position as the lady of the man- 
sion, and with just enough reserve to convince them 
that she was by no means disposed to cringe and 
fawn although the law-suit was as good as decided 
in their favour. 

Placing herself upon a sofa, she made a motion 
for Fernanda to take a seat by her side—while she 
indicated a chair close at hand for the Earl. And 
thus were the three relatives grouped together,— 
those three relatives, two of whom had been waging 
such a desperate warfare against the third t 

While proceeding to take the chair pointed out 
to him, Lord Montgomery threw a hurricd, furtive, 
but serutinising look upon Lady Bellenden, as if he 
sought to pierce down into the very profundities 
of her soul;—aye, and more than that—for the 
searching glance had also a less refined object; in- 
asmuch as it endeavoured to penetrate her very 
garments and trace beneath them every contour 
and every outline of the splendid form which they 
enveloped. And at the same time he thought 
within himself, as his looks swept over her placid 
—almost heavenly countenance, “Is it possible 
that a volcano of raging desires and frenetic pas- 
sions lies concealed beneath that calm and tranquil 
exterior?” 

While be was asking himself this question he 
encountered her glance—and it struck him that a 
slight flush appeared upon her cheeks and that a 
momentary embarrassment sprang up in her man- 
ner: but on darting another rapid, furtive look upon 
her, he found her aspect as serene and her deport- 
ment as untroubled as at first. 

“1 know not what to think,” said Montgomery 

himself; “she is either the most accomplished 
hypocrite that ever out-heroded Sgtan’s duplicity— 
or olae Florimel must have been deceived concern- 
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ing her! But we shall see—we shall see,” he 
added, in his silent musings ;—and his doubt and 
uncertainty increased as he flung another look 
upon the Marchioness whose serenity bespoke a 
mind so profoundly at peace within itself and with 
all the world. 

Meantime Fernanda had also taken her survey 
of Lady Bellenden—but in a less furtive manner 
than was observed by her cousin Eugene. Indeed, 
she had fixed her fine violet-coloured eyes full 
upon the countenance of the Marchioness, who 
however met their steadfast gaze with the most 
imperturbable tranquillity: and when the Har! 
noticed this farther proof of extreme self-posses- 
sion on her part, he was all the more perplexed—~ 
all the more bewildered. He knew not what to 
think: ne could not possibly form a conjecture as 
to the probable result of the present interview. 
Would it end in exposure and ruin to all?—or 
would it terminate amicably? Was the Marchioness 
about to enact the part of a suppliant or 4 dicta- 
trix?—would she make use of conciliation ora 
menace ? 

All those rapid exchangings of looks and all those 
thoughts that swept not only through the brain of 
Eugene Montgomery, but likewise of Fernanda 
herself, occupied but a few moments in reality, al- 
though they have taken us as many minutes to 
describe. For, in fact, almost immediately after 
Lady Bellenden joined her visitors in the manner 
narrated, the proceedings commenced. 

“You were doubtless surprised,” suid the Mar- 
chioness, glancing first at Eugene and then at Fer- 
nanda, “to receive a note from me requesting 
your presence here. But on learning the result of 
the step which the law-suit advanced this morning, 
I thought it better that we three who are so deeply 
interested in that process should assemble and try 
the case for ourselves, s0 as to avoid the expense 
of any further litigation.” 

“Try the case for ourselves !” echoed Fernanda, 
gazing upon the Marchioness with indignant sur- 

rise. 

: “We are already in as good a position as if we 
had won it!” exclaimed Lord Montgomery. 

“ But you will both be so kind as to remember 
that it is not irrevocably won yet,” said the Mar- 
chioness, with all the coolness of an imperturbable 
self-possession. “The Chancellor must pronounce 
his judgment——” 

“Tt will be based upon the Master’s Report,” 
cried Fernanda, petulantly. 

“ Additional evidence may be offered, Lady Hol- 
derness,” returned the Marchioness, in her quict 
manner the very serenity of which was a reproof 
and a warning. 

“ Additional evidence!” repeated Earl Mont- 
romery, feeling that this ejaculatory taking up of 
Lady Bellenden’s words would bring the discourse 
to @ crisis. 

“ Yes—additional evidence, my lord,” replied 
the Marchioness: “and inasmuch as the testimony 
to which J allude will throw much additional light 
upon the case, I repeat my proposition that we 
three should constitute ourselves the judges thereof 
—and I will answer for it that within a couple of 
hours we shall come to a decision, whereas in 
Chancery we may still be kept waiting for yeats, 
Now, Lord Montgomery—and you Lady Hooldér 
ness-—what say you?” 
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“Is this a jest, madam?” inquired Fernanda, 
burnigg with vexation and spite. 

“J never was more serious in my life,” returned 
the Marchioness; ‘‘and you have no idea how 
wiry serious the matter may also be made for your- 
self and Lord Montgomery, if you reject my 
proposition for investigating it amicably. In plain 
terms, the evidence I have to bring forward, must 
be produced somewhere ;—but whether in this 
Grawing-room before our three selves, or in the 
presence of a still more solemn and certainly more 
terrible tribunal, I now leave for you to decide.” 

“Let us humour her ladyship and play at 
judges, Eugene,” said Fernanda, her eyes flashing 
with the fires of concentrated rage—a rage which 
was enhanced by the apparently unprovokabie 
calmness of Lady Ballenden. 

“Wall, let as play at judges, then,” added Mont- 
gomery, wondering what was to follow. 

The Marohtoness took a silvér hand-bell from 


under the cushion of the sofa, and rang it. A door 
at the farther extremity of the room opened—and 
un old man made his appearance. 

“ Austin !” ejaculated Lord Montgomery, thrown 
off his guard by this unexpected incident. 

“Ah! I see that you know him, then?” cried 
Lady Bellenden: and turning towards the man, 
she said, “Do yon also recognise this gentleman 
and this lady ?” . 

“Since your ladyship has bribed me to come 
over to your side, I must speak out plain, I sup. 
pose,” said Austin, putting a bold front upon the 
matter. “The truth is, then, that I know Earl 
Montgomery there as well as one man can know 
another; aud I am also aware that the lady is Miss 
Fernanda Aylmer—or I should say, Lady Holder. 
ness.” 

What have you in particular to relate concerm. 
ing them?” demanded the Marchioness, with ¥ 
solemn seriousness alike of tone and manner. 
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“Upwards of four monthsago the Earl came down | Congleton, and ordered me to prepare to receive 


glone to my cottage near Bellenden village,” re- 
sumed Austm, “and told me that if I would serve 
him in a particular manner he would recom- 
pense me well. l agreed; and he ordered me to 
go to Birmingham and procure several things 
which he named.” 

“ What were they?” inquired the Marchioness. 

“ First, some skeleton keys that would open 
locks of any size, from a church-door down to an 
iron safe—next, some implements such as resur- 
rection men use, and a box of their peculiar ce. 
ment—and third, a ooffin-plate with a particular 
inscription upon it. Those were the articles,” 
continued Austin, “which Iwas ordered by my 
lord to obtain ; and I did so, with tho assistance of 
some friends that I went to at Birmingham. 
About three weeks after that, as near as I can 
guess, his lordship sent me a letter to say that he 
should be at my cottage on a particular morning, 
along with Miss Aylmer and two men—and that I 
was to lay in quantities of provender.” 

“ And they arrived accordingly?” said the Mar- 
chioness. 

“ Yes, my lady—they came in a carriage on the 
morning named in the letter,” returned Austin. 
* The Earl and Miss Aylmer wore masks; and the 
two men were the greatest ruffians I ever set eyes 
upon. Miss Aylmer went away in the carriage, 
which took her to Congleton : but at night it came 
back without her-—~” 

“ Never mind that point,” interrupted the Mar- 
chioness. “ What happened on the night of which 
you have just spoken ?” 

“ The Earl and the two men went to the church, 
taking the implements, the cement, andthe skele- 
ton keys along with thea——” 

“And the coffin-plate?” inquired the Mar- 
chioness. 

“ Yes—his lordship had that with him also,” 
responded Austin. 

“And what was the inscription upon it?” pur- 
sued Lady Bellenden. 

“It gave the year 1743 as the date of the death 
of the last Marquis’s father,” was the respunse. 

“That will do,” said the Marchioness. “You 
may retire, and send in the next witness.” 

Throughout the preceding examination, Lord 
Montgomery had remained leaniug back in his 
chair, with his arms folded across his breast, and 
his eyes gazing up towards the ceiling: whilc Fer- 
nanda assumed a lounging pusture upon the sofa, 
and appeared to treat the whole affair with sove- 
reign contempt. 

Austin retired ;—and forth from the inner room 
came a very aged woman, but who nevertheless 
walked with a wonderful agility. 

“Ah! and Widow Bushman also!” ejaculated 
the Earl, who had turned his head to glance at the 
new witness: then instantly resuming his former 
attitude, he seemed to be intent ouly on contem- 
plating the chandelier which was suspended to 
the ceiling. 

“Do you know this gentleman and lady?” de- 
manded Laura: “and if so, what can you tell me 
about them ?” 

“Iknow Earl Montgomery and Lady Holder- 
ness, late the Honourable Miss Fernanda Aylmer,” 
replied the crone. “ Three months ago Lady Hol- 
derness came all in a harry to my cottage near 



















the Earl and two men who would arrive within the 
ensuing twenty-four hours. She likewise bade me 
go into Congleton and purchase a couple of trunks 
each of which was to be filled with a quantity of 
apparel suitable for working-men about to emigrate, 
This I did—and her ladyship went away. Next 
morning at daybreak the Earl and two men came. 
The latter were the most murderous-looking vil- 
lains I ever saw: but their appearance was a little 
improved when they had shaved, washed, and put 
on their new clothes.” 

“While the Earl and the two men were at your 
cottage,” asked Lady Bellenden, “did you comiait 
any oversight of which you have a recollection ?” 

“Tremember addressing the Earl as ‘ My lord,’” 
replied Widow Bushman, “although particularly 
enjoined by Miss Aylmer—-Lady Holderness, I mean 
—to be careful on that head. His lordship was 
terribly angry-——” 

“That will do, my good woman,” said the Mar- 
chioness. “You may retire—and be kind enough 
to send in the next witness.” 

“Is this child’sa play to last much longer, ma- 
dam ?” demanded Fernanda, no longer able to re- 
strain her impatience beneath the air of contemptu- 
ous indifference which she had been assuming. 

“ Let her ladyship pursue her own covurse, Fer- 
nanda,” exclaimed Earl Montgomcry, in a bitter 
tone. “This is our ordeal: she will have to pass 
through Aer's presently.” 

Lady Bellenden started slightly and threw a 
furtive sidelong look of uneasiness upon the noble- 
man: but instantaneously recovering herself, she 
turned her eyes in the direction of the inner room. 
A third witness had just appeared in the form ofa 
red-haired, soraggy, repulsive-looking young wo- 
man, with a very vixenish expression of counte- 
nance. She was totally unknown to both Mont- 
gomery aud Fernanda; and though they did not 
choose to allow their features to show that they 
were at all interested in this new phase of the pro- 
cvedings, they were nevertheless secretly filled with 
anxiety and curiosity in this respect. 

“ What is your pame ?” asked Lady Bellenden, 
who conducted the inquiry with all the precision 
and solemnity of au Old Bailey pleader. 

‘Mary Price, please your ladyship,” was the 
answer; “aud my father is one of the men whoin 
his lordship, Earl Montgomery, hired to do a cer- 
tain business down inthe country. Juseph Warren 
is the other: and they're now both in Newgfite.” 

“ And what was the nature of the business you 
refer to?” continued the Marchioness. 

“To puta handsome young gentleman out of 
the way, by burying him alive in the buttress of 
bridge,” returned Carrotty Poil. 

“There was a lady present on the occasion, I be- 
lieve 2” said the Marchioness: “and the young 
gentleman ejaculated some name——” 

“ Fernanda,” said Carrotty Poil. 

Lady Holderness threw a fierce look upon the Big 
Beggarman’s daughter and the Marchioness of Bel- 
lenden—then biting her scarlet lip almost till the 
blood came, she averted her head and resumed an 
aspect of consummate indifference, 

“The murder of the young gentleman was not the 
only proceeding in which your father and his friend 
were engaged?” said Lady Bellenden, inquiringly. 

“No, ma’am,” returned Carrotty Poll. “Ther: 
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was an entrance by night into a church—the opening 
of a vault—and a little affair with the parish register: 
but in this last business the Earl only was con- 
cerned,” 

“What proof have you of the opening of the 
vault?” asked Laura, 

“This ring, taken off the finger of a dead body 
which wae all exposed in its coffin,” replied the red- 
haired witness: and she produced the jewel in 
question. 

‘“‘It bears the crest of the Bellendens,” observed 
the Marchioness. “The young woman,” she con- 
tinned in explanation, “ called upon me this morn- 
ing to know whether certain intelligence which she 
was able to give relative to some proceedings in the 
country would be useful to me, inasmuch as she had 
reason to believe the infermation bore materially 
upon the pending law-sui. She stipulated for a 
large reward, which I have given her;—and she has 
remained until this evening to repeat her testimony 
in your presence and preclaim all she knows, Have 
you any questions to ask her?” 

Lord Montgomery made no reply, but kept his 
Jooks fixed upon the chandelier; and Lady Holder- 
ness tossed her head with a renewed air of indignant 
impatience, 

“You may retire,” said the Marchioness of Bel- 
lenden. 

“ But your ladyship had better command this wit- 
ness and all the others,” cried the Earl, as a thought 
suddenly struck him, “to remain quietly beneath 
this roof until the conclusion of the present pro- 
ceedings: inasmuch as it will probably seem ad- 
visable to your ladyship, in the long run, to place 
the seal of strictest secrecy upon their lips—which 
no doubt can be done by means of your Jadyship’s 
gold,” he added, bitterly. “Ina word, I warn your 
ladyship, that if an exposure should take place, the 
honour and lives of Fernanda and myself will not 
be alone involved.” 

The looks of the Marchioness gradually became 
troubled as the Earl spoke: but conquering her 
emotions, she regained her usual calmness with a 
surprising promptitude, although Fernanda darted 
upon her a fiendish glance of mingled menace, 
hatred, and defiance. 

“The witnesses will do nothing and say nothing 
elsewhere, unless in obedience to my orders,” she 
observed: then, turning towards Carrotty Poll, 
who was still lingering in the room, she said, “ Re- 
tire— and send in Mr. Roberts.” 

“The canting parsun of Bellenden rectory,” 
ejaculated the Earl, in a tone of contempt. 

“J should perhaps inform you,” said the Mar- 
chioness, taking no heed of the observation, “that 
the corpse of Lord Raymond Montgomery has 
been discovered in the buttress of Malden Bridge: 
but this intelligence has of course reached you, in- 
asrouch as Mr. Rigden’s clerk was present ou the 
vceasiou, and evidence thereof was duly given before 
the Master in Chancery this forenoon.” * 

While Lady Bellenden was yet speaking, Mr. 
Roberts entered the room and bowed coldly to the 
Earl and Fernanda, who took not the slightest 
notice of him. The testimony which the reverend 
gentleman gave was to the effect that the vault of 
the Bellenden family had been opened and examined 
in his presence, and that a particular coffin-plate 
had been unscrewed and consigned to his care. 
This he produced. Austin was then recalled; and 
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he at once affirmed that the plate was the same he 
had procured at Birmingham in compliance with 
the instructions of Earl Montgomery. When he 
had once more retired into the adjacent room, the 
Marchioness bade Mr. Roberts convlude his evi- 
dence ; and the reverend gentleman proceeded to 
state that there was every reason to justify the be- 
lief that one of the registers of the parish ef 
Bellenden had been tampered with in respect to 
the date properly belonging to the death of the 
last Marquis of Bellenden’s father. The principal 
ground of this belief was the fact that an entry for 
the year 1743 was made, by the presumed alteration, 
to stand inthe midst of a number of entries for the 
year 1745,—an irregularity in the consecutive order 
of the entries which could only be explained by the 
suspicion that the original words describing the date 
in full had been erased and others substituted. 

Having thus brought his evidence to a termina- 
tion, the Rev. Mr. Roberts withdrew. 

“The farce ia now at an end, J presume ?” said 
Lord Monigomery, the moment the door had closed 
behind the rector. 

“ Call it what your lordship will,” returned the 
Marchioness of Bellenden, “J think you must 
admit that the affair has assumed a somewhat 
serious aspect, and that if all this additional evi- 
dence were produced before a criminal tribunal, 
the Lord Chancellor would have to base his final 
judgment upon the result. Lady Holderness,” 
continued Laura, turning towards her cousin, and 
addressing her with a deeper solemnity, “it is 
not difficult to comprehend the part which you 
played in the tragedy of Malden Bridge. Lord 
Raymond loved you with an attachment that 
bordered upon adoration; and his blighted 
affections prompted him to seek a solitude con- 
genial with his morbid state of mind. But his 
destruction was necessary to forward the aims of 
yourself and Earl Montgomery: you coveted the 
possessions which he claamed—and you were de- 
termined to constitute yourselves the heirs to that 
property, iu the presumption that success would 
hkewise attend upon the measures you devised to 
give a particular turn to the law-proceedings, 
Your plans were settled accordingly—and when 
the bravos were hired and in readiness to act, it 
became no difficult matter to induce Lord Ray- 
mong to meet you, Lady Holdernegs, at an early 
hoor in the morning, and in the immediate vicinage 
of the farm Indeed, I can readily suppose that 
a few days previously you had written him a letter 
containing the most earnest assurances that you 
repented of your past cruelty towards him—that 
you had at length learnt to love him-—and that you 
were ready and willing to become his bride. But, 
with that subtlety which never fails your ladyshtip, 
you devised some excuse for investing the whole 
proceeding with the utmost mystery : you perhaps 
tuld him im yuur letier that his mother, the Dow- 
ayer-Countess was averse to the match, and that 
the people at the farm had been secretly bribed to 
wateb all his actions. Your readiness of invention 
was at no Joss to account for the appearance of the 
mask upon your features; anda young, ardent, 
impassioned lover, entertaining the hope that he 
was about to repair to Bellenden village to make 
you his bride, was not very likely to be accessthle 
to suspicions of evil.” 

«Enoagh of all this!” exclaimed Eugene Mant- 
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gomery, starting from his chair. “Your ladyship 
is affecting to build a history upon surmises of your 
own; whereas all the details you have just ex- 
plained with euch accurate minuteness, are facts 
well known to you from imprudent confessions on 
my part |" 


CHAPTER CCXXVIII. 
THE SECOND ORDEAL. 


On hearing these words, the Marchioness of Bel- 
lenden was seized with the sudden pallor of one on 
whose soul an accusation falls with the force of a 
blow abruptly dealt upon the head with a sledge- 
hammer: and though perhaps this accusation was 
not altogether unexpected on Laura’s part, yet 
was her power of dissimulation inadequate to con- 
ceal the effect which it produced upon her. 

“Your ladyship has compelled us to pass through 
an ordeal,” continued the Earl, his eyes flashing 
with malignant hate and a savage triumph: “but 
I warned you ere now that your turn would come. 
The first ordeal, then, is passed: the second is on 
the point of commencing. We have been tortured 
beneath the harrows of your spite and rancour: 
you shall now undergo the same pleasant treat- 
ment at our hands,” 

‘‘ And inasmuch as you have summoned us hither 
that we may all three sit as judges and try our own 
case for ourselves,” added Fernanda, her looks low- 
tring ominously and her eyea shining with a sinis- 
ter light,—* it is but fair and proper that you should 
listen as attentively to anything that we may have 
to bring forward, as we did to the evidence adduced 
on your side.” 

“ I cannot object to such a course,” said the Mar- 
chioness, who had by this time recovered her wonted 
self-possession and placid assurance. “ But I pre- 
sume that you do not deny the charges which have 
been so fully proven against you by my witnesses !” 

“Jt is not worth while to deal in duplicity, Lady 
Bellenden,” responded the Earl, resuming his seat; 
“and therefore I will at once plead guilty, on my 
own and Fernanda’s part, to the various crimes al- 
leged against us. Not that we glory in them: on 
the contrary, we may look back upon them with re- 
gret:—but they are irrevocable!” 

“ Regret!” echoed Lady Holderness, with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lips: ‘I will not allow the 
term to be coupled with my name. In other 
respects, Eugene,” she added, more mildly, “ you 
may act as spokesman for us both.” 

* And I shall be as brief as possible,” said the 
Earl: then, after a few moments’ pause, he con- 
tinued in the following manner, while keeping his 
eyes intently fixed upon the Marchioness of Bel- 
Jenden :— Your ladyship has adopted a course 
which is characterised by the most admirable 
cunning and astuteness. But, with all your powers 
of dissimulation, you could not avoid the tell-tale 
pallor which spread upon your cheek when I just 
now proclaimed a fact which was in itself an accusa- 
tion against you. ¥Ah ! now youbecome nervous and 
uneasy once more;~—and you are in suspense to 
learn how much we know of your past history 
how far we can criminate you—and to what extent 


you have to fear us! Oh! it was a fine stroke of, 
policy on your part to pay a yisit to Warwickshire matched not the pieces: and mdreover the arrange- 





and cause certain investigations to be mada as if 
you were altogether ignorant beforehand of what 
would be the results and to what discoveries those 
investigations would lead: whereas you well knew 
that the plate on the coffin-lid had heen changed— 
that the register had been altered—and that Ray- 
mond Montgomery lay dead in the buttress of the 
bridge! Yes—all those circumstances you knew 
beforehand: because—infatuated, besotted fool 
that I was!—I revealed them to your ears when, 
in the mystic darkness of a voluptuous boudoir, 
my arms encircled your naked, palpitating form, 
and my head lay pillowed upon your bosom !” 

“My lord—this insult—what means it?” ex- 
claimed the Marchioness of Bellenden, springing to 
her feet, while her countenance glowed with that 
deep crimson hue which is excited either by shame 
or by indignation, and which as frequently betokens 
outraged innocence as conscious guilt. 

“T mean, cousin Laura,” said Earl Montgomery, 
with a semi-smile of sardonic triumph,—“ that 
beneath the placid exterior which you are wont to 
wear, an Etna of frantic passions is concealed—and 
that the garb of widowhood which you have worn 
for twenty years, is nothing more nor less than the 
veil which a consummate hypocrisy has thrown over 
a career of unbridled licentiousness !”” 

“Your calumny is as odious as it is false, my 
lord !” exclaimed the Marchioness of Bellenden, her 
manner all of a sudden becoming so lofty and 
dignified and her looks so full of a proud assurance, 
that the Earl was staggered. 

‘“‘ Perhaps her ladyship would allow you to see her 
boudeir, Eugene,” said Fernanda, in a tone of quiet 
sarcasm: “and although, from what you have told 
me, the scene of love, and infatuation, and folly, was 
involved in utter darkness,— yet may you have 
acquired a knowledge of the locality sufficiently 
distinct to be able to identify it.” 

“My indignation would prompt me to return a 
peremptory refusal to comply with any such sug- 
gestion,” exclaimed the Marchioness, her manner 
acquiring a still loftier assurance; “ but I feel so 
jeaious of that reputation which is now assailed for 
the first time—at least within my hearing—that I 
shall unhesitatingly adopt any course which is 
calculated to refute the foul aspersion. Follow 
me.” 

And issuing from the room by the door that 
opened upon the Janding, the Marchioness led the 
way along a passage, Fernanda and Eugene fol- 
lowing close behind. 

“This is my bed-chamber,” said Laura, in a 
tone of proud confidence, as she stopped half way 
down the passage and threw open the door of an 
apartment. 

“Your ladyship will excuse our impertinence if 
we enter it,’ said Lord Montgomery: but as he 
crossed the threshold, the rapid glance which he 
threw upon the draperies of the couch and the 
curtains of the windows showed him that they ; 
tallied not with the pieces which Lord Florimel had 
riven him. “But this is not a boudoir?” he ex- 
claimed, fixing his eyes intently upon the Mar- 
chioness. 

“This is my boudoir,” said the lady, at once 
throwing open another door, aud leading the way 
to an inner room. 

Again was Montgomery at fault. The draperice 
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ments of the boudolr were totally different from 
those which he remembered so well, and according 
to which the table stood between the sofa and the bed, 
end a large arm-chair was near the head of the bed 
tself. But might not the curtains have been 
changed since the pieces were cut out of them? 
and might not the arrangements of the room have 
been altered? These thoughts suggested another: 
and approaching the window, he looked forth. 
The casement wasupon the southern side of the 
Priory,—that quarter of the building which has 
already been described as the one that had pre- 
served its monastic appearance, with tts massive 
walls, long and deeply set windows, low doors, and 
high pointed roofs: ~and the casement whence 
Mentgomery now looked out, commanded a view 
of the garden. From the gate in the front boun- 
dary-wall two distinct gravel-walks branched off, 
one leading to the principal entrance of the man- 
sion (which was on the northern side), and the 
other threading a shrubbery of evergreens and 
leading to the middle of the southern side. 

“It was by this latter path that I was led blind- 
fold on the night of my visit to the boudoir,” 
thought Montgomery within himself, as he thus 
carefully examined the details of the locality. 
“Yes—there can be no doubt of it. My calcula- 
tions do not err—and the door by which I was 
conducted into the building must be on this same 
side! ‘I’hen the passage which we have now been 
threading assuredly leads to the staircase com- 
municating with that door.” 

These thoughts passed rapidly through the 
mind of the Earl: and turning away from the 
window, he threw a quick and searching glance 
upon Lady Bellenden. That look, taking her as 
it were unawares, surprised upon her countenance 
the reflection of a feeling of uneasiness which was 
troubling her mind at the moment, as if she had 
penetrated into the motives of his survey from the 
window, and dreaded the surmises that he was sure 
to deduce therefrom. 

“Well, my lord,” she said, instantaneously re- 
covering her self-possession, and resuming a look 
of offended dignity, “do you behold aught in the 
appearance of this chamber to warrant the belief 
that you have ever been here before?’ 

‘** Nothing,” was the laconic reply. 

The Marchioness accordingly led the way out of 
the boudoir through the bed-chamber into the 
passage, along which she began to retrace her 
steps towards the landing, when the Earl exclaimed, 
“With your permission, Lady Bellenden, we will 
proceed in this direction.” 

And he sped towards the farther extremity of 
the corridor, passing in his way the doors of two 
or three apartments. 

“My lord, remember that this is not your own 
house !” cried the Marchioness, in a tone of mingled 
rage and terror, which she could no longer subdue. 
“This proceeding is most unwarrantable—most 
indelicate on your part! Do you hear me, my 
lord 2” 

“Ah! now I am upon the right track!” ex- 
claimed the Earl, heedless of the lady’s remon- 
strance. “Come hither, Fernanda—come hither!” 

Lady Holderness was immediately by Eugene’s 
side; and she found that he had halted at the top 
of a mtaircase looking down at a door which stood 
at the bottom. 
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“Yes—all my suspicions are confirmed — or 
rather my doubts are dispelled,” he said, in a rapid 
tone of joyous excitement. “That is the door by 
which I entered the building on the memorable 
night of mystery and infatuation : this is the stair- 
case so thickly carpetted—and the real boudoir of 
darkness, perfume, and love must be reached by 
one of these doors which we have just passed by !” 

“ My lord, I command you to leave the private 
department of my dwelling, and return to the 
drawing-room,” exclaimed Lady Bellenden, as she 
came hurrying along the passage, her features now 
ashy pale, her eyes dilating with rage and terror, 
and her lips white and quivering. “Do you hear 
me, my lord?” she cried, as she clutched the Earl 
violently by the arm. , 

‘“ Beautiful Laura,” said the nobleman, with a 
mocking smile; “you were not thus ferocious 
when you conducted me blindfold along this 
passage to the boudoir of love and darkness !” 

And disengaging himself from her convulsive 
grasp, he returned rapidly up the passage until he 
reached the first door on the right hand, which he 
endeavoured to open. It was locked: but without 
an instant’s hesitation, he burst it open with his 
foot--and then a cry of exultation thrilled from 
his lips! 

Lady Holderness, who was following close be- 
hind him, looked back and flung a glance of 
malignant triumph upon Lady Bellenden, as this 
unhappy woman leant against the wall of the 
passage for support—so overpowered was she by 
feelings of mingled shame, fury, and despair. 

“Yes—this is the mysterious boudoir,” cried 
Earl Montgomery, as he entered the small but 
luxuriously-furnished apartment, the shutters of 
which were now open: “here is the sofa on which 
I lay, embraced in the arms of my then unknown 
syren—here is the table whence she took the wine 
that subsequently deprived me of consciousness— 
and there is the bed, with the arm-chair near 
it!” 

“Tis false—all false!” murmured a hoarse voice: 
and as the Earl and Fernanda, both of whom had 
advanced into the chamber, turned their heads 
hastily round, they beheld the Marchioness totter- 
ing over the threshold. 

“Tis true—all true!” exclaimed the Earl, 
“ And if your ladyship requires proofs——” 

“Proofs?” echoed Laura, with a sudden start, 
“What proofs——” , 

“These!” replied Montgomery: and he fluog 
down the pieces of drapery upon the table. 

«Ah! then I am indeed betrayed !” moaned the 
Marchioness of Bellenden: and staggering to the 
sofa, she threw herself upon it—covering her face 
with her hands at the same time. 

* Yes—there can be no longer any doubt,” said 
Lord Montgomery, as he compared the pieces or 
drapery with the hangings themselves. © But is 
the last link in the chain of evidence be required, 
here it is,” he added, as he pointed to a spot in 
the window-curtain and another in that of the 
couch, whence the pieces had been cut away. 

At the same moment the clock on the roof of 
the Priory proclaimed the hotr of seven in the 
evening: and as the bell hung in a tarret on the 
southern side of the building, it was plainly heard 
inside the boudoir. 

“Ab! there is still another link in the chain!" 
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ejaculated Montgomery: “I could swear to that 
chime, beyond all possibility of doubt!” 

“Bat after all,” said the Marchioness of Bellen- 
den, suddenly withdrawing her hands and reveal- 
ing a countenance that was ghastly pale and bore 
the imprint of many deeply concentrated pas- 
sions,“ after all, what matters this discovery 
which you have made? Ere now, my lord, you set 
a good example and discarded the use of any 
further duplicity: I will do the same and confess 
that I am the heroine of your night’s adventure here 
—that I am the wanton, dissolute woman I then 
avowed myself to be! Yes—we all spring from a 
delectable race in that respect,” she added, with 
the laugh of bitter scorn which has poison in its 
mirth; “the Montgomerys and the Aylmers never 
were celebrated for extreme morality,—and the 
same fires that circulate in your blood, Eugene— 
and in yours, Fernanda—have also rendered every 
vein in my body the conduit for a lava-stream! 
But what more can be alleged against me? Laura 
may be reproached as a wanton who veils her dis- 
soluteness beneath a widow's garb and an out- 
ward aspect of piety: but Eugene and Fernanda 
are murderers,—murderers upon evidence—mur- 
derers by their own confession !” 

And the words came thick, hoarse, and fraught 
with a deep malignity, from the tongue of that 
lady who appeared to have been suddenly changed 
from an angel of benevolence and Christian ame. 
nity into a demoness of revenge, hatred, and 
spite. 

“Ah! then you push me to extremities,” ex- 
claimed Lord Montgomery; “and you have only 
yourself to thank if the work of retaliation pro- 
ceeds tothe end! Laura,” he added, fixing his 
eyes upon her countenance with an expression of 
deep and omnious meaning,—“the terms upon 
which we stand are more equal than you appear 
inclined to acknowledge—for if Fernanda and I 
caused the death of Raymond Montgomery, you 
did the same by your own husband!” 

The Marchioness gave a sudden start, as if a 
galvanic rod had touched her;—and desperately 
though she struggled against the confusion, terror, 
and dismay which seized upon her, the attempt 
was of no avail. The influence of conscious guilt 
was more powerful than all the arts of dissiuula- 
tion in which she was so well skilled;—and as a 
mirror darkens suddenly with the image that 
passes before it, so did her features reflect the 
tremendous accusation which had just been 
levelled againat her. 

Nor did she now endeavour to fall back upon her 
hypocrisy or her guile: but as her mind gradually 
recovered its self-possession after this last shock, 
she put on a degree of hardihood and a front of 
boldness, as if clothing herself in the armour most 
fitting to meet her adversaries upon the level 
which crime had established. 

“We now know enough of each other to render 
it desirable that our differences should be settled 
arnicably,” she said, in a deep voice and with looks 
of profotind significaney. 

“You speak truly fair cousin,” returned Mont- 
gomery: “inasmuch as open warfare will only lead 
to the destruction of all three. But in case of an 
amicable settlement, can you insure silence on the 
part of all those witnesses whom you have gathered 
together at the Priory ?” 
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“Beyond all doubt,” was the answer immediately 
given by Lady Bellenden. “ And on your side—— 

“1 can guar antee that the secrets of this mys- 
terious boudoir shal) remain unknown,” rejoined 
Montgomery; “and that the world shall never 
suspect that the late Marquis of Bellenden died by 
poison.” 

“And you, Fernanda,” said the Marchioness, 
now adopting a more familiar style,—are you 
agreeable to an amicable settlement ?” 

“Eugene has truly observed that we cannot 
continue at war without entailing destruction upon 
all three,” replied Lady Holderness. “ As for my- 
self—I have no further animosity against you, 
Laura: because if you made us pass through an 
ordeal, we have done the same by you—and there- 
fore we are quits. Nay, more—if you would per- 
mit me to offer you a suggestion, I might propound 
a plan by which the settlement of the whole affair 
would be easy and natural.” 

“Speak !” ejaculated the Earl and the Marchio- 
ness together: then, as a suspicion relative to 
Fernanda’s meaning flashed to the brain of each 
at the same moment, they could not help exchang- 
ing half-smiles and significant looks. 

“Ah! you already anticipate me, I perceive,” 
exclaimed Lady Holderness. “ Well, I declare it 
is the best plan you can adopt! Of course you will 
allow me to take that portion of the Warwickshire 
property which I have all along claimed and to 
which the Master has pronounced me entitled; 
and the sooner the Marchioness of Bellenden be- 
comes Lady Montgomery, the better.” 

“Laura, you once called me your handsome 
Eugene—here—in this very room,” said the Earl, 
forgetting all his past rancour, not only on the 
ground of expediency, but likewise because the 
boudoir had stirred up glowing reminiscences and 
voluptuous longings in his mind. “ Yes—in this 
very rooin, Laura, did you pay me the most flatter- 
ing compliments—-—” 

“And I told you likewise that I was not alto- 
gether deficient in personal charms,” interrupted 
Lady Bellenden, her features now expanding into 
a soft wanton smile; “and if you consider that I 
did not make an idle, silly vaunt——-” 

“J always declared that my cousin Laura was 
supremely handsome!” exclaimed the Earl, taking 
her hand and pressing it in his own. 

“Therefore, entertaining such a favourable 
opinion of each other’s personal appearance,” said 
Fernanda, “there is no reason why you should not 
forgive and forget and become one.” 

“ With all my heart,” exclaimed Lady Bellenden, 
reading a fervid assent in the Ear?s looks 

And then the strange compact was sealed by an 
embrace--and the lips of the woman who had 
poisoned her husband were pressed to those of the 
man who had murdered his brother ;—-and another 
aristocratic murderess was the witness of the 
scene! 
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CHAPTER CCXXIX. 
A DEED OF VENGEANCE. 


Ir was about eight o'clock in the morning, on the 
day after the many and varied incidents just re- 
lated, that Melmoth was walking through Knights- 
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bridge in the direction of Hyde Park. He was 
apparelled in the same decent manner as when he 
encountered Tim Moeagles in the Edgeware Road 
a couple of days previously: but his countenance 
was more deadly pale—and mingled with its ex- 
pression of wild vacancy and latent ferocity, there 
was a look of stern unflinching resolution, as if his 
mind were made up to the accomplishment of 
desperate deeds. 

Entering Hyde Park, be traversed the vast en- 
closure with slow but firm steps; and the clocks 
of the West End were striking nine as he reached 
the immediate vicinage of Park Lane. Then he 
paused and fixed his eyes with some degree of 
anxiety upon the nearest gate: through which in 
a few minutes his eldest son James made his ap- 
pearance. 

“TI am glad you are come, my boy,” said Mel- 
moth: “for I had my misgi 4 

“And why so, father?” asked the lad, who, it 
will be remembered was little more than thirteen 
years of age, and who was as respectably dressed 
as his parent. “ What is the matter with you?” 

“IT dont know—a presentiment of evil, I sup- 
pose,” exclaimed the man, abruptly. “in fact, 
considering the ways to which we have taken, we 
are never safe for an hour together; and therefore 
I was apprehensive and lows-spirited. Where are 
your brother and sister ?” 

“At the Kinchin-Ken in Grub Street, where 
we've been staying latterly,” replied James. 
“There’s plenty of other children of the same age 
at the Ken, you know: and the Kinchin-Grand is 
a good-natured fellow.” 

“Ah! he’s already taught you the principles of 
his craft, Jem-—-eh 2?” said Melmoth: and he was 
shaken, despite of himself, with astrong convulsive 
shudder as he contemplated the son whom he had 
purposely handed over to the teaching*of the con- 
summate reprobate that accident had thrown in his 
way. “But let us change the topic,” cried the 
man suddenly. “ What news have you for me” 

“The pair of pistols you told me to buy are in 
my pocket,” answered the youth. 

“ Come behind this tree,” said Melmoth; “and 
give them to me. There! now I am delighted be- 
yond measure!” he exclammed, his countenance 
suddenly expressing a ferocious satisfaction and a 
glare of savage joy beaming in his eyes as he took 
the weapons from his son. 

“What do you mean to do with thein, father ?9— 
and where have you been all night?” inquired the 
lad, with a mingled apprehension and timidity. 

“What I mean to do with the pistols, James, 
you may guess full easily if you will,” said the man, 
a dark cloud settling upon his features. “Young 
as you are, I think you comprehend all that I have 
been endeavouring to instilinto your mind since 
we met in the workhouse ?—or is it possible that 
you have forgotten how deep are your father's 
wrongs, and how loudly your poor mother’s death 
cries from the grave for vengeanve ?” 

“No, no—I have forgotten nothing of all that,” 
exclaimed the boy—trembling, or rather shivering 
as if under the influence of severe cold, although 
the weather was genial and warin. 

*And yet you seem afraid, James?” said Mel- 
moth, half angrily and half remorsefully. 

“ Afraid—no !” ejaculated the boy, instantly re- 
covering his self-possession and his courage. “I 
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am prepared to avenge your wrongs and my dear 
mother’s death, father, in any way that you shall 
point out.” 

“ And the surgeon’s treatment of the poor baby, 
James ?” observed Melmoth. 

“Yes — and that also,” responded the youth. 
“ But our revenge in this respect will begin almost 
immediately: for *tis past nine o’clock—and the 
nursery-maid will soon make her appearance with 
Thurston’s child,” 

“You are sure that she walks regularly every 
morning in the park ?” said Melmoth, inguiringly. 

“Have I not watched her for some days past? 
and have I not reported to you that she invariably 
comes out to give the infant an airing between 
nine and ten in the morning ?” exclaimed the boy. 

“True!” observed Melmoth. “J hope she will 
not fail to-day. And now, James,” he continued, 
in a tone that was serious even to solemnity, “you 
must understand weil and thoroughly all I mean 
and purpose with regard to this child. On become 
ing possessed of it, you will bear it straight off to 
the Kinchin-Ken, where you will give it to the 
girls to nurse; and you will become as it were its 
guardian, or its parent. That is to say, James, 
you will rear it in the midst of vice, profligacy, and 
debauchery—you will bring it up to bea thief from 
its infancy—-and on no account will you divulge 
the secret of its parentage until it is at least ten 
or twelve years old, should it live till then. Re- 
wards will be offered for its recovery—-advertise. 
ments will be inserted in the newspapers—placards 
will be posted—and all possible means will no 
doubt be adopted by Thurston to recuver his child. 
But remember all I have told you—and may my 
most withering curse alight upon your head if you 
disobey me !” 

“Do not talk in this style, father,” exclaimed 
the youth, shuddering at Melmoth’s awful words 
and the vehemence with which they were delivered. 
“]T have already sworn to do your bidding in 
everything—and I shall not fail in this instance. 
Poor baby shall be avenged!” added the boy, with 
bitter emphasis. 

“Now you speak as my son—and J am proud of 
you, James,” said Melmoth. “That cruel, cold- 
blooded, heartless surgeon did not hesitate to keep 
the poor babe's body to anatomise, or to figure in 
a bottle upon a shelf in his surgery: he doubtless 
thought that the poor had no feelings, and that he 
might do as he chose with the infant of the beg- 
gar-woman who died upon the dvor steps of a rich 
man’s dwelling! But he shall be taught that thore 
is retribution for even such an outrage as this!” | 
exclaimed Melmoth, with an expression of coun- 
tenance that was now absolutely infernal. “Do 
you hear me, boy ?—and do you understand me?” 

“J do,” was the response, delivered with a 
kindred acerbity of feeling and rancorous vibra- 
tion of vuice. “The child of that surgeon shall 
be reared as a beggar — trained to become a 
thief——” 

“Until the age of ten or twelve, according as he 
is more or less imbued ‘with the inveteracy of evil 
principles,” added Melmoth: “and then, James 
then shall you reveal to him the astounding seoret 
that he is the son of Thurston the eminent doctor 
of May Fair !” 

“ And, on learning that secret, he can go home | 
to his parents if he chooses,” said the boy, with a 
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malignant laugh. “ But those pistols, father—are 
they” 

“For the Prince?” exclaimed Melmoth, finish- 
ing the lad’s sentence for him. “ Yes—one is for 
the Prince, the author of all our woes——” 

“And the other?” said the boy, gazing intently 
up into his father’s haggard, satlow countenance. 

“The other?” echoed Melmoth, in a musing 
tone: then, suddenly fixing his eyes with a fearful 
expression upon his son, he said, “James, you will 
soon be compelled to act as a father towards your 
little brother and sister, who will have no other father 
to depend upon!” 

“No, no—you must not leave us in this manner!” 
exclaimed the youth, in a burst of wild anguish, as 
he caught héld of his father’s hand: and he would 
have fallen at his feet, had not the iron grasp of Mel- 
moth suddenly slutched his wrists and held him up. 

“Boy, you must show more nerve than this!” 
ejaculated the monster-man, in a stern tone and 
with a look of menacing reproach. “The time 
for child’s-play is passed—the season for indulging 
in soft emotions is over! We have a terrible duty 
to perform—a frightful vengeance to wreak—and we 
must not shrink from the task! Tell me, James— 
do you shrink "and Melmoth grasped his son's 
arm with the force of an iron vice closing upon it. 

“No, no—I do not shrink, father!” exclaimed 
the youth. “ The remembrance of my poor mother 
—how she wept over me—how she died in my pre- 
sence, —- and the recollection of your manifold 
wrongs also,—Oh! all this inspires me with the 
courage df desperation aud the spirit of a demon 
—and you shali behold no more weakness on my 
part |” 

“ Bravely spoken !” cried Melmoth, now pressing 
his son’s hand fervidly between both hia own. 
“Juat how you asked me a question concerning 
the manner in which I spent the past night. This 
will show you ;”—and he produced from his pocket 
@ soda-water bottle filled with combustible ma- 
terials. 

“What ia the use of it, father?” demanded the 
boy, as he took the bottle in his hand. 

“Some night, James,” returned Melmoth, “you 
will make it your’ business to pass by the great man- 
sion on the door-step of which your poor mother 
sank down and died: and if you hear the sounds of 
music issuing forth and behold the elegant forms of 
the dancers throwing their shadows upon the win- 
dow-curtains as they glide onward to the notes of 
the sounding harmony, you will hurl that missile 
through the casement into the midst of the joyous 
company. Oh! I can promise you that the gay 
laughter will in a moment be changed to horrifying 
shrieks and bitter lamentations! But you must 
not wait to mark the results: the instant that your 
vigerous arm has thrown the missile, your feet must 
bear you with all possible speed away. Do you un- 
derstand me?” 

“I do, father,” answered the lad, with a sombre 
desperation of voice and manner which proved 
full plainly that he purposed to carry out to the 
very letter all the details of the atrocious in- 
structions thus mioutely given: then, having 
secured the murderous though rudely-contrived 
engine about his peraon, he said, “ Society will be 
shaken to its very centre hy all that we now pro- 
pose todo. When, dear father, shall you pat into 
execution your plan relative tocthe Prince ?” 
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“ His Royal Highness,” answered Melmoth, iu a 
tone expressive of bitter, barning hatred towards the 
object of his remark, “ has gone to pass a few days 
at Windsor Castle. If our affair relative to Thur. 
ston’s child comes off successfully this morning, I 
shall proceed to Windsor without delay ; and in less 
than four-and-twenty hours, perhaps, all England 
will be startled by the tremendous tidings that the 
heir-apparent to the throne has ceased to encumber 
the earth and disgrace humanity with his presence. 
Such is my intention, James,” added Melmoth;: 
“and therefore it may be, my boy, that you and I 
shall never meet again in this life.” 

“ Mast it be so, father?” said the youth, in a low, 
deep, tremulous voice, while the quivering of his 
lips and the tears that started into his eyes showea 
how irapossible it was for him to restrain his feelings 
altogether—earnestly though he struggled against 
them. 

* It must be so, James,” replied Melmoth, “ You 
would not have me spare the Prince ?” 

“ No—ten thousand times no!” exclaimed the lad, 
resolutely. 

“ And you would not hive me swing to the ao- 
cursed gallow’s-tree ?” continued Melmoth. 

“Heaven forbid 1” cried the boy, with accents 
and looks of horror. 

“Then if 1 slay the Prince,” rejoined Melmoth, 
* you will comprehend that there is only one course 
for me to adopt !” 

“Give me your hand for the last time, father,’ 
said James, with deeper accents and darker looks. 
then, as he pressed it fervidly, he added, “I al- 
ready regard you a3 one who no more belongs to 
this world.” 

For a few instants the father and son gazed 
upon each other in ineffable tenderness mingled 
with utter desperation: and then, as if afraid to 
trust themselves any longer to the melting influ- 
ence of that mood, they loosened the grasp of 
their hands and averted their eyes with simulta- 
neous abruptness. 

At the same moment a young woman, bearing a 
child in her arms, entered the park, She wasa 
nursery-maid in the service of Mr. and Mrs. Thurs- 
ton: and the infant, which was now five months 
old, was not the offspring of that couple, as Mel- 
moth and his son supposed—but was the fruit of the 
Princess Sophia’s illicit amour with General Barth, 

The child was sleeping inthe arms of the nurse, 
who began to stroll in a leisurely way across the 
park, not taking any heed of the man and the 
youth who followed her at a short distance, Pre- 
sently she turned out of the gravel-path, and pro- 
ceeded to a spot where a bench stood in the agree- 
able shade of some trees; and there she seated 
herself, Melmoth and his son gazed around; and 
perceiving that the coast was clear enough for 
their purpose, they at once walked up to the place 
where the female was resting. 

“Young woman,” said Melmoth, in an abrupt 
tone aud with determined manner, “no harm is in- 
tended to yourself: but you must give mo that 
child.” 

The sevant-maid was struck speechless with 
consternation at these words: bat she instinctlyely 
pressed the slumbering child more closely to her 
bosom, as she lecked up with mingled terror and 
amazement into the countenance of the monster 
man, ; 
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“1 am serious—and I have no time to waste in 
dispute or explanations,” said the latter, as he drew 
@ pistol half out of his pocket: but instantly con 
cealng it again, he added, “I don’t want to act 
ina harsh or cowardly way towards you, young 
woman: so give me up the child at once~and you 
will run no danger of any kind.” 

The nurse was 90 overcome by the alarms which 
the appearance of the pistol had naturally excited 
in her breast, that she was unable to offer the least 
opposition or resistance as Melmoth took the child 
from her arms. Half fainting, she sank back 
against the trunk of the tree to which the bench 
was fixed: and while her braim swam round, a 
dimnegs came over her eyes. 

The child still slept, as the monster-man con- 
signed it to the arms of his son, whose heart smote 
him with remorse as he gazed apon the infantile 
eountenance of dumb innocence. 

“Must it be done, father?” he said, in a low 


deep tone. 
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“Remember the pon babe that was your mo 
ther’s darling!” returned Melmoth, in a hoarse 
voice that was merciless and implacable. 

“Yes—this deed of vengeance must be consum- 
mated '” instantly responded the boy, his own looks 
changing to sinister darkness, 

“You swear, James—you swear, by your mo- 
ther’s memory,” said Melmoth, “that you will show 
no pity and no remorse in carrying out this re- 
venge according to the matructions I have given 
you?” 

“I swear-—most sacredly swear, by my mother’s 
memory,” rejoined the lad, encouraging all his 
acerbated feelings to collect their bitterness and 
arm him with the ferocity of a monster. 

“ Then farewell, Jamea—farewell for ever !” said 
Melmoth, with a stoiciam worthy of a better cause; 
and he turned his back upon the boy, whom he 
nevertheless loved so well. 

“Farewell, father—dearest father {” was the tra 


‘mulous reply which met bis ears marmuringly; 
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‘and the words were instantaneously followed by 
‘une rapid retreat of footateps over the grass. 


A few minutes afterwards the servant-maid re- 
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| the calamity which had occurred to her: and 
;easting her looks in frenzied wildness around, she 
could see nothing of either the yough or the infant, 
‘Bat close by her side was the mag whose sinister 
juoks and desperate menaces had already struck 
her with so deep a consternation, 
+ “Young woman,” said Melmoth, in hi» deep hol- 
_ low vuiee,—“return to your master, and tell bim 
‘shat his child has been, stolen, ia order that a 
vengeance may be congumimated L Tell him tnat 
. the individual who has soo this, is the same whom 
he saw in the sick-w of Whitechapel work- 
house, and whom he was the means of plunging 
into the mad-cella of that place,—the sume whose 
‘ babe he cheated of the right of burial, aud doubt- 
less has preserved as an anatomical curiosity in 
his own pharmacy! Tell him d&ts ;—aye—and tell 
, him likewise that he may spare himself all trouble, 
all expense, aud all research in the hope of reco- 
vering his ehild: for those into whose possession 
that infant has now passed, will keepit as their own 
even though countless treasures be offered for its 
restoration! And tell your master also that his 
son sball be dragged through all the mire and filth 
of misery—beggary—depravity—and profligacy, 
until the boy shall have become a proficient in 
every vice and an adept io every iniquity :— 
_ aod thena—bud not till then—shall he be sent back 
to his parents !” 
Having thus spoken, and without waiting to ob- 
serve the effect which the terrible tirade was only too 
- well adapted to produce upon the mind of the horror- 
_ stricken woman, Melmoth darted away from her 
presence and was speedily lost to her view. 
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CHAPTER CCXXX. 
| THE LAST MEETING. 


| Iv was about noon on the following day, when the 
Princess Amelia stole forth from her apartment in 
Windsor Castle and hastened into the park. 

Changed—Oh ! sadly changed was the appearance 
of the royal lady since we first introduced her, in all 

’ the glow and freshness of her voluptuous beauty, to 
yur readers: and this alteration had occurred within 
the space of a few short days! 

' But then what harrowing thoughts—what terrible 
reflections—what remorseful memories, had been 
doing the work of desolation!—and what ravenous 
vultures had been preying upon a heart that was 

‘ formed to love with such fervid enthusiasm and to 

| palpitate with the gush of such warm impassioned 

' feelings ! 

| How indescribable—how matchless was the woe 
which had succeeded the dream of bliss wherein the 
| senses of that Princess had been lately steeped! It 
was not the mere loss of the object of an illimitable 

| love; but it was the idea, ever haunting and ever 

j Bonding her, that this love which she had known 
was uccursed—this fondness to which she had 
yielded was an incest. he lieavt had created a 

"se orhi which nature now denounced as a blas- 
& my: the imagination had pigtured a heaven 


\. chere in reality there yas a yawplog hell, 
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Henceforth what joy could existence promise for 
the royal Amelia?—how could she even endure te 
live? Though gems might glitter upon her brow, 
her heart would be consuming to ashes: all the light 
and glory of her rank would only render the dark- 
ress of ber soul the more appalling, For not only 
was there her own secret—the stupendous secret of 





‘her incestuous love: but there was likewise her 


tather’s secret which had become known to her at 
the same time. Yes—since the dread discovery had 
been made that Sir Richard Stamford was the King's 
son by the late unfortunate Hannah Lightfoot, the 
Princess Amelia had no difficulty in comprehending 
the secret means of coercion which Tim Meagles 
and Lady Lade had exercised towards her father on 
that memorable occasion when she was a listener to 
the interview at Windsor Castle. Therefore, like a 
weight of lead upon her soul, lay the conviction that 
her father—the King of England—must have been 
a perjured monster towards a too confiding, too 
affectionate, too yielding woman! Yes—there was 
no longer any doubt in the mind of Amelia as to the 
meaning of that document which Meagles had pro- 
duced on the occasion referred to, and which had 
exercised so talismanic an effect upon her sire. 

Thus the unhappy Princess had not merely her 
own tremendous grief—aye, her stattling, harrowing, 
though involuntary crime—to goad her to despera- 
tion, but she had likewise the knowledge of a father’s 
biack iniquity to drive her to madness. <A spell 
seemed to hang over her family—a curse to have 
settled upon those who were nearest and dearest ta 
her. Her father was tortured by the stings of con- 
science for the misdeeds of bis youth—her eldest 
brother wasa disgusting voluptuary and a heartless 


,8educer—her favourite sister was the mother of an 


illegitimate child—and inthe conduct of no one of her 


,other brothers and sisters had she any reason e:thet 


to rejoice or to indulge in hope, Miserable, then— 


:most miserable in all respects was the condition of 


this amishle Princess ;—and small marvel was it if 
the glories of her loveliness were dimmed and the 
flowers of her youthful beauty fading fast! 

Pale and sunken were her cheeks—hollow were 
her eyes—trembling with a painful nervousness were 
her limbs: and all these physical changes, so in- 
dicative of rapid and premaiure decay, had been 
wrought within a few short days! The fountains of 
her happimess—the basis of her mind’s energ:es— 
the springs of youthful hope and confidence had 
been broken up all in a moment;—and the effect 
of this moral desolation had been terrible indeed 
in its reaction upon the frame. 

But wherefore is she now traversing the park with 
hasty step?—why has she quitted that “ar! -«the 
solitude of which she has devised so many i. , ° 
to ensure since the evening of the fatal discovery ? 
Concealed in her dress,—next to that bosom which 
shall palpitate no more with love's elysian sensa- 
tions,—is a note containing a few hastily-penned 
lines from Sir Richard Stamford. In this billet, 
furtively conveyed to her, the baronet tells Amelia 
that he has resulved to leave England for ever; 
—and he beseeches a last interview ere he shal) 
turn his back upon his native land, to re-visit 2 
never | 

In the most secluded nook of the spacious park 
Sir Richard Stanford was waiting for Amelia. Hit 
appearance was also changed—much changed: fat 
the load of gnef that lay upon his mind was soarcels 
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less than that which appeared to be crushing the 
woul of the unfortunate Princess. 

Painful—indescribably painful was their meeting 
now ;—not only painful as an encounter between a 
brother and a sister may be rendered by circum- 
stances of bitter adveraity,—but with an enhanced 
poignancy because their heart’s maddened feelitigs 
were mitled with a profound sense of shame. 

* We now meet for the last time, Amelia,” said 
the baronet, in a low and tremulous tone. “ { thought 
that you would like to see me once more ere I quit 
this land for ever——” 

“ And to what part of the world, Richard, do you 
intend to repair?” asked the Princess, with down- 
cast eyes and with a faint blush upon her eheeks. 

“IT know not—I have as yet resolved upon no- 
thing,” returned Sir Richard; “unless it be that I 
am decided to abandon my native country for ever. 
This is the only resolution which I have formed— 
und J am certain that you will approve of it.” 

“‘T do, I do,” said the Princess, with impassioned 
earnestness: and now she raised her tearful eyes and 
fixed them with mingled teaderness and shame upon 
the baronet’s countenance. “ Yes—you do well to 
leave a country where you have experienced so 
much misery, Richard,’ she continued: “and 
whithersoever you proceed, may God Almighty’s 
blessing attend upon you!” 

“T know that you will often think of me, Amelia— 
and sometimes pray for me,” returned the baronet, 
in a voice that was profoundly mournful: “and this 
thought will console me in my voluntary exile. 
But you, dear Amelia—oh! how can you bear up 
against the tremendous calamity that has over- 
taken us?” 

“J shall sink beneath its weigut, Richard,” an- 
swered the royal lady: “for it is stronger than all 
the energies which I could possibly collect to 
counterbalance it. Day and night am I haunted 
by the most harrowing reflections: asleep or awake, 
the memory of the dread past pursues me, and points 
to a still more dreadful future. For, alas! I have 
no more hope of happiness in this world: my heart 
is breaking—all affections and feelings which con- 
stitute its vitality, are withered—and the brief 
remnant of my existence will be deluged in tears.” 

“Poor girl—too well cau L appreciate the bitter, 
excruciating truth of all you say,” returned the 
beronet, in a deeper despondency than before: 
“and I feel that it would be a mere mockery of 
your illimitable woe to proffer the words of conso- 
lation. Indeed, J am myself ao broken in spirit— 
all my moral evergies are so completely crushed — 
and I have so profound a sense of my heart's utter 
desolation, that I could not indace my lips to smile 
uor my tongue to articulate syllables of sympathy 
—mo, not even to cheer a being so beloved as thou 
art |” 

“Earth has no balm for souls so deeply wounded 
ns ours, Richard,” said the Princess, in a voice that 
vas scarcely audible in its low plaintiveness: “ and 
tha world has no sympathy that can sooth the 
spitit which is writhing in the tortures of cruci- 
fxion! Oh! if it were not cumulating crime upagn 
crime,” she exclaimed, in a sudden paroxysm of 
despair, “I would seek refuge in the grave of a 
suicide.” 

‘For heaven's sake talk not thus, Amelia!” ex- 
claimed the baronet, alarmed and startled by her 
words and the impassioned energzy of desperation 
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with which they were uttered. “Come—give mo 
your arm—and we wil! walk together for the last 
time. We must not say farewell until our souls 
are at least more tranquil and resigned.” 

“ Pardon me, Richard, if I said atighé to terrify 
you,” observed the Princess, in a tone of plaintive 
entreaty, as she took the baronet’s arm: “but you 
can understand how ‘mlserable—how very, very 
miserable Iam !”—and her voice was lost in the 
sobs that almost choked her. 

“You ere now used the word crime, Amelia,” 
said Sir Richard Stamford; “and you were wrong! 
Yes—for you are not criminal, poor suffering girl t 
—you are not guilty, my well-beloved sister! In 
ignorance you loved me—in unconsciousness of 
the secret tie which bound us together, you gave 
me your heart. Nature’s whisperings were not load 
enough to carry an efficient warning to our souls; 
and therefore thou canst not blame thyself!” 

“Would to God that I could reason in the same 
manner !” cried the Princess: then instantly check. 
ing the sudden impetuosity to which she had for a 
moment given way, and recov2ring her self-pos~ 
session, she said, ‘There is a man near yonder 
trees, whdappears to be watching ua.” 

“No—it cannot be,” returned the baronet. 
“ Wherefore should he watch us?—and who could 
have set @ spy upon our actions? But we will 
wall leisurely that way and assure ourselves upon 
the point.” 

“A vague and terrible presentiment of evil has 
just come over me,” said the Princess: and Sir 
Richard felt her hand tremble as it rested lightly 
upon his arm. 

“Tis because your nerves are unstrang—your 
energies so cruelly shaken,” he remarked, a8 he 
led her gently along: and yet the words which she 
had last uttered infused a vague and unknown ter. 
ror into his own soul, as if he had caught the 
infection of that evil presentiment which the 
Princess already experienced. 

“That man is assuredly watching us,” she said, 
in atone of increasing alarm. “Let us retrace 
our way.” 

“On the contrary,” observed Sir Richard Stam- 
ford: “ifhe be really espying our movements, we 
must know what he is and who has employed him. 
I could not bear the thought of leaving England 
if it were to abandon you, Amelia, to any danger. 
Come—take courage—we are close by the knot of 
trees where he is stationed us 

“ Ah! now he issues forth from his hiding-place,” 

said the Princess; “and he acems to take no 
notice of us. I was foolish to give way to sucit 
idle terrors: but when the mind is labouring under 
tle influence of a deep despondency, it converts 
the most trivial incidents into a cause of alarm.” 
- Sir Richard Stamford made no reply to this ob. 
servation, because he and the Princess were now 
within a few yards of the individual whose presence 
had filled them with such sinister apprehensions. 
The man, having emerged from behind the clump 
of trecs, was apparently gazing with intentuess in 
a direction exactly opposite to that whence Amelia 
and the baronet were thus advaucing ;—aud the 
nearer they diew towards him, the more did they 
fee) convinced that their alarms had been ground. 
less. 

But all in a moment, the man turned and faced. 
them ;—and ere tge eye had time to Wink, he dis. 
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charged a pistol point-blank at Sir Richard Stam- 
ford. 

A piercing shriek thrilled from the lips of Amelia 
—and acry of mortal agony burst from thoss cf 
the baronet as he started back and fell heavily 
upon the ground. The Princess threw horself 
ypon her knees by his side: and at the same mo- 
ment there was the report of a second pistol. 

Wild with terror, and in the belief that this 
latter weapon was aimed at herself, she cast her 

' frightened looks towards the assassin: but there 
, was no cause for alarm on her own account—the 
man lay stone dead at a little distance! 
* * * * * * * 
* * * % # * 


Ten minutes afterwards a park-keeper, who 
happened to pass that way, was horrified at the 
spectacle which met his view. 

On the ground lay a man weltering in his blood, 
and-with his head horribly shattered in such a 
mo .ner that it was easy to perceive he had placed 
the muzzle of a pistol in his mouth and blown his 
brains out. 

At a little distance a lady was stretched by the 
side of a gentleman the bosom of whos shirt was 
saturated with blood. He was quite dead, having 
received a mortal wound in the breast: but the 
lady, whom the park-keeper in dismay recognised 
to be the Princess Amelia, was only in a deep 
awoon. 

Assistance was procured from the Castle, whither 
the unconscious lady was speedily removed ;—and on 
regaining her senses, she awoke to the full horror 
of all the frightful recollections which poured into 
her maddening brain. 

The particulars of so awful a tragedy could not 





‘om {| be entirely hushed up: but at the inquest which 
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was held upon the two bodies, the circumstance 
that the Princess Amelia was present when the 
murder and the suicide took place, was carefully 
suppressed. To the world the tale went forth that 
Sir Richard Stamford was assassinated in Windsor 
Park by some man who was altogether untnown, 
and who put a period to his own existence imme- 
diately after the perpetration of the mysterious 
deed. Upon the person of the assassin-suicide 
nothing was found to show who he was; and his 
features were so completely disfigured by the 
means he had adopted to ensure self-destruction, 
that no description could be given of his coun- 
tenance so as to lead to nis identification. 

The remains of the baronet were interred in 
the parish church at Windsor; and the corpse ot 
his murderer was buried by night in a neighbour- 
ing eross-road, without the performance of Chris- 
tian rites. 

To the reader the tragic occurrence is no doubt 
easy of solution, The assassin-suicide was James 
Melmoth ;—and the strong resemblance which ex- 
isted between Sir Richard Stamford and the Prince 
of Wales, had led the monster-man to mistake 
the unfortunate baronet for the heir-apparent to 
the British throne. 


CHAPTER CCXXXI. 
THE SNAKE WITH THE LOVELY SKIN. 


ix waa on the same day and about the same hore 
when the tragedy took place ip Windsor Park, 
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that Lord and Lady Holderness were engaged in 
deep consultation together at their mansion in 
Cavendish Square. 

They were seated together upon a sofa in 
the drawing-room; and Fernanda held a news. 
paper inher hand. Her countenance expressed 
mingled hardihood and triumph: but on the 
features of her husband might be traced a certain 
degree of uneasiness which he was evidently 
struggling to subdue. For the nobleman was 
afraid of his young, fiery, and impetuous wife: he 
dreaded her scorn and contempt even more than 
he feared her anger and her revilings;—and hav- 
ing suffered her to plunge him into the deepest 
abysm of turpitude, he clung to her as it were with 
a childish reliance for solace and reassurance 
amidst the terrors that haunted him night and 
day. 

“Well, Walter, are you not satisfied with my 
reasoning?” she suddenly exclaimed, after a long 
pause: and as she spoke, she bent her violet eyes 
upon her husband with an expression of mingled 
annoyance and contemptuous pity. “Your coun- 
tenance is still gloomy—there is uneasiness de- 
picted upon your features ” 

“Do not upbraid me, Fernanda,” interrupted 
Lord Holderness, in a voice of earnest entreaty. 
“TI cannot help it if I still experience some little 
nervousness: but in a few days—when the storm 
has completely blown over—you shall find me as 
gay and happy again as ever I can possibly be in 
this world.” 

“Why do you persist in speaking of astorm?” 
demanded Fernanda, impatiently. 

“Well, my dear—I meant to say that so soon as 
every incident which can possibly menace us, shall 
have passed, my apprehensions will cease alto- 
gether,” answered the nobleman, 

“J do not doubt it,” said Fernanda, with a laconic 
contemptuousness. “In plain terms, you mean 
me to understand that when there is no danger 
you will fear none. This isthe very acme of moral 
courage, Walter—and I congratulate you upon 
your bravery.” 

“Wherefore indulge in this cruel irony, Fer. 
nanda?” exclaimed Lord Holderness. “1 deserve 
better treatment at your hands: for I plunged my 
soul in crime to save you from danger-——” 

“And to forward your own interests likewise,” 
added the lady, in a sharp tone of rebuke. 

“ What object could I have had in aiding you to 
take the life of the old woman in Fore Street?’ 
demanded the nobleman, with a scintillation of 
that spirit which Fernanda’s domineering treat- 
ment had well nigh crushed altogether. 

“Had you no interest in saving your wife from 
the chances of a fearful exposure and an igno- 
minious death?” exclaimed Fernanda, her eyes 
lighting up and her cheeks flushing with indigna- 
tion. 

“Yes—to be sure,” stammered Lord Holderness, 
as he gazed with mingled ardour and timidity upon 
that woman whose beauty was so dazzling and 
whose soul was so black, and who indeed might so 
well be likened to the most venomous of snakes with 
the loveliest of akins. 

“ And in putting Dudley to death,” she continued, 
in a lower and softer tone, as she perceived that her 
looks had both overawed and fascinated her hus- 
band,—“ did we not serve a double purpose, by 
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removing a man who was acquainted with secrets the 
cevelation of which would have proved my destruc- 


tion—and aleo by the accomplishment of a crime 


which circumstantial evidence fixed upon Arthur 


Eaton ft” 
*Trne, true! ejaculated the nobleman. “But 
what if all that evidence should turn against our- 


selves to-morrow, when young Eaton stands in the 


dock at the Old Bailey 2” 
“T have already shown you the impossibility—or 
at least the improbability of such a catastrophe,” 


said Fernanda. “This newspaper,” she continued, 


pointing towards a particular column in the journal 


which she held in her hand, “contains the welcome 
tidings of Caroline Walters’ death: and when that 
young woman breathed her last yesterday in New- 
gate, the only being whose malignity or whose reve- 


lations we had eause to fear, ceased to exist.” 


“But suppose that Caroline and Arthur Eaton 


have encountered each other in Newgate?” said 
Lord Holderness. “ Depend upon it, Arthur has his 
suspicions relative to yourself, if not with regard to 
me: and if Miss Walters has told him all she knew 
or suspected——”” 

‘‘ It is by no means probable that they met,” in- 
terrupted Fernanda, an expression of uneasiness now 
glittering for a moment in her eyes. “ At all 
events,” she continued, with the resolution of one 
who was determined not to meet apprehensions half 
way, but rather to discourage the slightest con- 
cession to the influence of such fears,—at all 
events, if such an encounter had taken place in 
prison between Arthur Eaton and Caroline Walters, 
the newspaper would have most likely made some 
mention of the circumstance: or else,” she added, in 
a lower tone, and with a sudden darkening of the 
looks, “we should have been already arrested !” 

“And we shall not be safe until after the trial of 
young Eaton,” said Lord Holderness, now shudder- 
ing visibly: for that transitory terror on his wife's 
part was not lost upon him—and he failed not to 
catch its infection, “I wish to heaven we were two 
days older!" 

“In two days,” observed Lady Holderness, with a 
solemnity of tone and manner not very usual with 
her, “we shall be either safe and happy—or else 
dead !” 

“ Dead!" echoed her husband, with a spasmodic 
start; “what mean you, Fernanda?” 

“T mean,” she responded, “that if anything 
should transpire to menace our safety and threaten 
an exposure, we will anticipate our doom——” 

“ By suicide?” murmured her husband, with the 
deep voice and the shuddering look of concentrated 
horror. 

“To be sure!’ ejaculated Fernanda. “Should 
you shrink from such a course?—or do you prefer 
death upon the scaffold?” 

“My God! what alternatives!” cried the wretched 
nobleman, trembling from head to foat, and his na- 
turally sallow countenance becoming absolutely 
ghastly. “But you do not think that there is any 
danger, Fernanda?” he said, with all the grovelling 
meanness of a coward disposition that seeks to im- 
bibe the inspiration of confidence and courage from 
the assurances of a bolder and more daring spirit: — 
“ you have told me that there is nothing to fear-~—and 
yet you yourself are not altogether free from alarm? 
Qh! speak candidly—frankly,—and say whether 
you think Arthur Eaton will be able to rebut the 
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charge of a double murder and fix the appalling 
accusation upon us?” 

“J have already asaured you of my belief in our 
safety,” responded Fernanda: “but I mast oan- 
didly confess, since you yourself have offered the 
suggestion, that mach—if not everything—depends 
upon whether Caroline Walters had any sommn- 
nication with Arthur Eaton before her death. The 
affair of the knife is the most damnatory point in 
the evidence against Arthur; aud if the case re- 
mains just as it was when he was committed for 
trial, his condemnation is certain.” 

‘But may he not offer some explanatory sug- 
gestions relative to the incident of the kaife ?” 
asked Lord Holderness, whose conscience ren- 
dered his imagination poignantly active in conjur- 
ing up fresh sources of terror. “Or euppose, for 
instance, that the cutler of whom I purchased that 
knife should happen to come forward ——” 

“ How can he, unless sought after?” exclaimed 
Fernanda. “ Besides, did you not choose a kajfe 
which happened to have no maker’s name upon 
either blade?” 

“True,” observed Lord Holderness. “There is 
however another point which troubles me in cou- 
nexion with the affair of the knife.” 

“ What is it?” demanded Fernanda, abruptly. 

“TI mean,” responded her husband,—-“that ia, J 
fear that Arthur Eaton will be enabled to give a 
feasible explanation relative to the incident. During 
the period of his incarceration he has had ample leisure 
to collect his ideas and concentrate all his remini- 
scences; and he will not fail to recollect that visit 
which you and J paid him in Hanover Square jmme- 
diately after our marriage.” 

“ He cannot well have forgotten it,” observed Lady 
Holderness, 

“ No—and therefore he will call to mind the fact 
that while you remained alone with him for a short 
space,” continued the nobleman, “ I found a pretext 
for retiring to the library ;—and it cannot possibly 
fail to strike him how easy it was for me to slip up to 
his own bed-chamber and conceal in the drawer that 
blade which I had previously and purposely broken 
off from the knife. Then, if this proceeding on my 
part be suspected, it will require no ghost to suggest 
that the same hand which dropped the blade into the 
drawer also scratched the initials‘ W. D. upon the 
handle of the weapon———-” 

“ Really, you are allowing your terrors to travel 
too fast and much too far, Walter,” exclaimed Lady 
Holderness, rising from her seat. “ You are pusilla, 
nimous to a degree———” 

At this moment a domestic entered the apartment 
to announce that “aman who was waiting in the 
hall, desired to speak immediately to Lord and Lady 
Holderness.” 

“Show him up into this room,” said Fernanda, 
without losing a tittle of her sel{-pussession or even 
changing colour. 

The domestic withdrew ;—~and Lady Holderness, 
turning towards her husband, saw that he was white 
as ashect and trembling from head to foot. 

“Go into that room, Walter,” she said, in an im- 
perious tone, as if speaking to a child: and as she 
pushed him into an adjoining apartment, with which 
there was a communication by means of fulding- 
doors, she observed, “If any danger be menacing us, 
we shall know how to act: but if a mere sugpioton be 
alone existing againgt us, your looks would sonfirm it.” 
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Then, having shut the door upon her husband, who 
was already half dead with terror, she hastened to 
the window and glanced into the Square. An ill- 
boking man was stationed dppesite the house— 
~another was loitering at a short divtance—and a 
thisd was leaning against a lamp-post a little farther 
off still. 

Fernanda turmed away from the window with a 
fearful tightening of the heart-stringa and with a 
hideows pang shooting through her brain: for she 
felt convinced that her own hopes of security and 
triumph were destroyed and that her husbanc's pre- 
sentient terrors were but too well founded. It was 
however with a strong and almost incredible effort 
that this woman, 8o daring in crime and so coura- 
geous in the presence of danger, recovered her self- 
possession 28 she advanced to meet the man whom 
the domestic was now ushering into the apartment. 

“ What is your business?” she asked, motioning the 
servant to withdraw: and her voice trembled not— 
neither did ther limbs, although an ice-chill fastened 
upon her heart's core as she met the sinister gaze of 
the visitor whose very look denoted the officer of 
justice. 

“Y want to speak to your ladyship on a very par- 
ticular matter,” said the man: “but Lord Holderness 
must be present—if he happens to be at home——” 

* Did not the servant tell you that his lordship was 
within ?” inquired Fernanda. 

“Why, yes, my lady—the hall-porter said so,” re- 
turned Crawley, the Bow Street Officer—for he indeed 
it was: but the lady’s extraordinary self-possession, 
80 inconsistent with conscious guilt end so far beyond 
the usual power of hypocritical assumption, perfectly 
staggered the man despite of all his experience. 

“And what is the nature of the business that has 
brought you hither?” demanded Lady Holderness, 
with a dignified courtesy that was in admirable keep- 
ing with her rank. 

“To tell your ladyship the truth,” replied Crawley, 
“it's not a very pleasant business any way: but I'd 
rither explain it in the presence of his lordship, 
whom I want to see as well us yourself.” 

“ Sit down for a moment,” said Fernanda, pointing 
toachair: “and I will fetch Lord lJolderness.” 

Then, without any visible excitement, she passed 
into the back drawing-rvuom, closing the leaf of the 
fulding-doors behind her. 

Her husband, who had listened at those doors to the 
brief dialogue which took place betwecu Fernanda and 
the constable, seemed now to be armed with the cour- 
age of desperation ;—aad the intrepid woraan was 
both amazed and rejoiced,—if joy she could poasibly 
experience under such circumstances,—at this change 
which had been wrought in him at the supreme mo- 
ment. 

“ All ia lost!” she said, in alow whiaper, as she 
took his hand and pressed it in token of satisfaction 
at his altered demeanour. 

“ | know it, Fernanda,” responded Lord tloldernesa, 
with firm but boliow accents. “1 listenrd-———” 

“ And you heard enough to convince you that this 
man is a constable?’ added the lady. “[ can tell 
you more—and that is, there are other officers in the 
Square. Our arrest has been resolved upon! 

“Let us die, Fernanda—let us die!” said the noble- 
man, Clas his hands in a auddén access of despair- 
ing sored crak hi my pook’¢hildren—my orphan, 

ected, itl-used danghters-———" 
“field not yourself up to cain lamentations, 
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Wulter, ‘ interrupted his wife, in a stern tone. “ Every 
instant is precious———” 

Yes, yes !” murmured Lord Holderness: “ wu iauss 
die now to avoid a more dreadful fate « few weeks 
later! But the means-—the means ?” 

“Here!” said Fernanda, producing two smali 
phials from her bowom. “T have all along been pre- 
pared for the worst—and in providing for myself I 
was not selfish enough to forget you!” 

“ Oné last embrace, Fernanda—one last kiss!" said 
the nobleman in a voice that was scarcely audible, as 
he took the phial which she proffered him. “Oh! if 
you had never tempted ine to evil, how happy we 
might be together: for now that I am about to sur- 
render you ta the cold embraccs of death, you appear 
mere lovely in my eyes than ever you were before— 
lovely though you have always seemed !” 

And snatching to his brenst that snake with the 
charming skin, he covered her countenance with 
kisses, 

But disengaging herself from his arms, sho said, 
while the fever of a strong excitement burnt in her 
eyes and glowed upon her cheeks, “ Now, Walter— 
now! Let us court death while we have the courage !” 
—and she seated herself upon a sofa, while her hus- 
band took his place by her side. 

“ We will drink togeiher, Fernanda,” whispered Lord 
Holderness, whom his wife's dauntless example armed 
with an intrepidity equal to the fearful occasion. 

Aud with their eyes fixed upon each other, they 
placed the phials to their lips. 

In the adjacent room Mr. Crawley was anxiously 
awaiting the return of Lady oldernegs in company 
with her husband, beth of whom he was prepared to 
take inte custody,—when he was suddenly startled by 
hearing some object fall heavily in the adjoining 
apartment. 

It fell like a human being—with the dull, dead 
sound which no other thing on carth sends forth when 
falling ;—and @ suspicion that all waa not right flashed 
through the brain of the constable. 

Springing from his seat, he rushed to the folding- 
doors—burst them open—and precipitated himself 
into the apartment. 

There what a spectacle met his eyes! Upon the 
sofa lay Feinanda, her head hanging over the side, 
and her form without the least quivering of vitality 
lett ;—-and, close by, her husband was stretched on 
the carpet, also stone dead ! 

The empty phials bore testimony to the fact that 
some potent poison had served us the means of self- 
destructiou ;—and such indeed was the last use that 
the guilty Fernanda made of the Heir’s Friend. 
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CONCLUSION. 


On the following day the Monourable Arthur Eaton 
was placed upou his trinl at the Old Bailey : but the 
proceedings now assumed a complexion altogether 
different from that which they had worn when under 
investigation by the magistrate at Bow Street. The 
counsel for the prisoner entered into a full and com- 
plete detail of his client’s former connexion with 
Fernanda,—how he bad seduced her, and how her 
vengeance had adopted such a dark and subtle course 
in the hope of sending him slowly, and silently, but 
surely to the tomb,—how he had discovered the recelpte 


‘of the poison and the antidote at the midwife’s house, 


and bow Mr, Bradford the ercinent chemist had ava- 
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lysed them — how he had detected and pardoned 
iiliam Dudley,—and how Fernanda, after she be- 
came Lady Holderness, had called upon him at his 
father’s house In Hanover Square and proposed utter 
oblivion of the past, with friendship for the future. 
The learned counsel for the prisoner then touched upon 
the acquaintance which the late Caroline Walters had 
formed with Fernanda, at the midwife’s dwelling in 
Fore Street ; and this matter he especially introduced 
in order to show that Fernanda had been an accom- 
plice in the murder of her own child. He next pro- 
ceeded to explain the strong inducements which Fer- 
nanda naturally had to make away with William 
Dudley and Mrs. Lindley ;—and he concluded by 
observing that the suicide of Lord and Lady Jolder- 
ness was a sufficient proof of their joint guilt in 
respect to the double murder with which the Honour- 
able Arthur Eaton had been hitherto churged. The 
learned counsel then called Mr. Bradford, who deposed 
to the analysis of the poiaon and the antidote ; and 
also a cutler, who identified the knife with the broken 
blade as one which he had sold to a genticman whom 
he described, and who from that description was evi- 
dently the late Lord Holderness. The counsel for the 
prosecution declined to carry the case any farther ; and 
the Honourable Arthur Eaton was at once acquitted. 

We should here observe that no mention was made 
of the conversation between Carrotty Poll, the Big 
Beggarman, and the Magsman, which Caroline Wal- 
tera had overheard in Newgate, and which she had 
communicated to Arthur Maton: for not only were the 
matters involved in that discourse altogether foreign 
to the case of the young gentleman himself, but he 
was likewise unwilling to have anything adduced that 
might blacken the memory of Fernanda more deeply 
than it was already stained. 

When Arthur's trial was concluded, tle Magsman 
and the Big Beggarman were placed in the dock, 
charged with murder and piracy. Watkins and Brad. 
ley, who served with the prisoners on board the Royal 
George, were admitted as King’s evidence; and to 
their testiinony was superadded that of Paul Win- 
nington, the surviving sailor of the Fire-J/y. The 
charges were fully mgde out by these witnesses; and 
the two villains were sentenced to be hanged at Exe- 
cution Dock. But the culprits mado light of the judg- 
ment thus recorded against them: for they felt assured 
that through the written undertaking of the Prince of 
Wales, which Carrotty Poll had in her possession, 
their lives would be spared. 

The reader will perhaps recollect that Caroline Wal- 
ters had penned a hasty note to Mr. Kigden, acqnaint- 
ing him with the fact that the boy Alfred, who had 
stolen the Florimel papers, was employed by a wo- 
man named Price, who kept a low public-house in 
Horslydown. Now the attorney was not a man to 
aufler any injury which he received to gy unaveuged ; 
and he was particularly inveterate against the double- 
faced youth who had so completely succeeded 10 out- 
witting him. Accordingly, «after instituting certain 
inquiries relative to the woman Price and her public- 
house, he went to Bow Street and laid a complaint to 
the effect that the boy Alfred, being incited by certain 
persons who dwelt at or infested the Beggar's Staff in 
Horslydown, had plundered him of a considerable 
sum of money. This allegation was of course untrue : 
but Mr. Rigden did not think it quite prudent to say 
anything about a packet of deeds which he himself 
had originally obtained in sosinistera manner. Upon 
the representation which he made, warrants were issued 
against the boy Alfred and Mary Price; and Mr. Craw- 
ley was entrusted with the execution of them. Ac- 
conlingly, in the evening of the day on which the 
Magéman and the Big Beggarman were tried at the 
<i Batley, the Bow Street ranners made an incursion 
mito Horalydown, and took the Beggars Staff by storm. 
Carrotty Poll and the boy Alfred were arrested; and 
& number of persona who had long been “wanted ” 
ty the suthorities for various matters, were found in 
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the house al the time and taken into custedy, These 
were the Gallows’ Widow, Briggs, Miles the Buz- 
gloak, Dick the Tramper, and the Kinehin-Grand. 
The premises were moreover searched from bottom to 
top; and considerable quantities of stolen property 
were discovered. But amongat the various articles 
which fell into Mr. Crawley'a hands upon this occa- 
sion, was the document signed by the Prince of Wales 
and guarantecing their lives to Joseph Warren and 
Stephen Price! 

Nothing could excced the rage and despair of the 
Gallews' Widow and Carrotty Poll at this misad- 
venture : but their teara and their threats were alike 
unavailing ;—and the whole posge of prigoners who 
were thus arrested at the Beggar's Staff were conveyed 
to prison. 

That very same evening the document was restored 
to the Prince of Wales;—and a few weeks afterwards 
Mr. Crawley was appointed governor of a gaol in some 
distant part of the country, with a salary of three 
hundred pounds a-year. 

But here we must observe that on the same evening 
when the incursion was made by the constables into 
Horslydown, a frightful occurrence took place in 
Grafton Street. A nobleman who lived next door to 
Karl Montgomery gave a grand entertainment: and 
as Ikugene was returning home from a visit which he 
had been paying to Lady Bellenden at the Priory, he 
observed a respectably-dressed youth lurking about 
exactly opposite the mansion whence emanated the 
soft sounds of music and the beams of roseate light. 
The Karl thought nothing of it at the moment—es- 
pecially as his mind was filled with the suicide of 
his cousin Fernanda and her husband. But happen- 
ing to look forth from his puarlour-window twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour afterwards, he still saw the 
same boy loitering in front of his noble neighbour's 
mansion ; and, now entertaining a suspicion that the 
youth had some evil intent, he issued forth and de- 
manded why he was lurking in that vicinage. The 
boy was seized with confusion and enijecavoured to 
conceal in his jacket-pocket some object which he had 
just before been holding in his hand. Montgomery 
caught hiin by the arm and insisted on knowing what 
it was that he thus endeavoured to hide: but the boy 
struggled to release himself—and in the brief scufile 
the object fellfrom about his person. There was a 
smash of glass upon the pavement, instantaneously 
1ullowed by a terrific explosion which shattered the 
windows of the adjacent houses. Forth ran the 
affrighted guests from the mansion where the enter- 
tainment was taking place,—forth also ran the ser- 
vants from Lord Montgomery’s abode. And awtul 
was the sight that met their view! The Earl and 
the bey were stretched lifeless upon the pavement— 
their countenances disfigured, their bodies bleeding 
from innumerable wounds, They were conveyed in 
doors and medical assistance was promptly obtained : 
but all human succour was unavailing —~ and thua 
perished Earl Montgomery, together with the son of 
the monster-man ! 

Josepiu Warren and Stephen Price found them- 
selves, Within a few hours after thelr condemnation, 
deprived of all hope and allresource. The document 
on which they had relied, was no longer at their dis- 
posal: Fernanda and Earl Montgomery, whose inter- 
vention in their behalf they might have ensured by 
means of thrents, were no more. 

The two villains accordingly resigned themselves to 
their fate, and suffered the Jast penalty of the law at 
Execution Dock. 

The posse of prieonera whom Crawley arrested. at. 
the Beggar's Staff, were respectively condemned t 
various periods of incarceration, according to the 
offences which they had committed ; and Mx, Rigden, 
having substantiated byoath the char . ch he had 
made against Alfred, had the satisfac of getting 
the boy sentenced ‘® a eouple of: years’ i srigonment 
along with the sest, As for Mr, Rigdon simself, he 
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flourished to the end of his days, as most roguish at- 
torneys are certain to do. 

The Kinchin-Ken was not broken up because the 
Grand was removed for a time from the sphere 
of hw dominion: buat Shickster Sal and Ofd Bloak 

{ continued to profit by the depredations and thefts 
+ noponutted by the juvenile tribe, amonget whom Mel- 

| moths two surviving children in time attained to s 

| ogumderable degree of celebrity. The baby stolen from 
; ureton’s nurse was entrusted to the special care of 

er Sal, who failed not to rear the unfortunate 
being in all the demoraiizsatieh of the Kinchin-Ken: 
and thus was the illicit affapring of Royalty trained 
from its very infancy amongst beggars; thieves, and 
prostipates t 


The reader.will remember that, in pursuance of a 
diabolically concerted plan between the Prinos of 
Wales and Mr. Page, certain noble French refugecs— 
namely, the Marquises of St. Croix and Bellois, and 
the Duke of Villebelle—were induced to repair to 
France in the hope of finding the Vendeans ready to 
unfold the banner of a royalist insurrection. But the 
Prince ekused a private intimation of the circum- 
stance to be given to the French government; and 
the betrayed refagees, on setting foot in La Vendée, 
were arrested, tried, and put to death! By this in- 
fernal treachery, the heir-apparent to the British 
throne evaded the repayment of the money which he 
had berrowed from the Marquis de Saint Croix—re- 
tained possession of the funds deposited in his hands 
by the Duke de Villebelle—and avenged himself upon 
the Marquis de Bellois in respect to this nobleman’s 
amour with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

The unfortunate Villebelle had confided, through 
the agency of Mr. Page, no less than forty thousand 
pounds to the keeping of the Prince. This was pre- 
cisely the sum which his Royal Uighness had to pay 
Mr. Meagles: namely, twenty thousand in settlement 
of the guarantee given at Stamford Manor—and a 
similar amount in liquidation of the I. O. U. which 
Lord Desborough had presented to Tim on the same 
ocousion. Thus enriched, our sporting friend was 
enabled to cut a fine figure at the West End; and in 
due course it was announced in the newspapers that 
Mr. Meagles had laid claim to the dormant Marquisate 
of Edgemore. The matter was brought befsre the 
House of Lords: no opposition was offered—and, be- 
hold! the dashing, gay, and unprincipled Tim became 
elevated to the: peerage. He soon afterwards married 
Lady Lade; and the remainder of their days were 
passed happily enough. 

The services which Mr. Page rendered the Prince 
of Wales in divers and sundry ways, were rewarded 
with an income of two hundred a-year, but the pay- 
ment of which was made conditional on the ex-bag- 
man's betaking himself to some town at least a 
hundred miles distant from the metropolis. This was 
no great hardship to Mr. Page: and he accordingly 
fixed his habitation at Bath, where he managed to 
thrust himeelf and his wife into what is called “ tole- 
rably good society.” 

Harriet, the lady’s-maid, was acquitted of the charge 
of complicity in the murder of Grumley : but the con- 
stitution of the poor creature had suffered so severe a 
shock, that she died soon after her release from 
Newgate. 

The Marchionesa of Bellenden lived to a good old 
age, retaining her widow's weeds and her 
covert debaucheries unto the end. In this voluptwous 
career she continued to be assisted by her confidante 
Margaret, and alao by two men-sefrants who had long 
been in the secret of her dissolute life and who indeed 
were het paramoura a8 well as her domestics, These 
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survive the death of her clder gon: ahe perished af 
broke leart—and a marble monument in a cbsireh 
at the West End ascribes to her ladyship a thousand 
virtues, not one of which she ever possessed. 

The Countess of survived her husband, 
the ill-fated Earl, about seven years, which period 
she passed in a i oe manner eb é 
y Square. hee 
rapidly-—ehe wasted and pined ‘siay,, behedth the 
influence of a crushing remorse ; t the time of 
her death, remour declared “ that ber ladyship's last 
hours were rendered terrible and agonising to a de- 
gree by the phantoms which her disordered imagina- 
tion conjured up.” It was likewise stated “ that 
amongst the drekdful delusions which haunted her, 
was the belief that she had committed a murder; 
and that she died with the namo of upon her 
lips?° Oh! little deemed they who witnessed 
Eleanor’s death-bed, how sternly real were the har. 
rpwing images which floated in her mind, but which 
were thus supposed to be the hallucinations of a dis- 
ordered fancy ! ; 

The suieide of Lord Holderness and the dark tales 
attached thereto, were a terrible blow for poor Pauline, 
and likewise for Octavie, from whom it was impos. 
posible to keep the fatal event concealed. But thanke 
to the generous care of Florimel and Arthur Eaton, 
the sad tidings were broken as delicately as possible 
to Pauline in the first instance, and by this amiable 
young lady to her afflicted sister afterwards. We 
shall not pause to describe their grief: suffice it te 
say that it would have been overwhelming, were it 
not for the unwearied attentions and sassiduities af 
Gabriel and Arthur. 

Octavia became the mother of a female child-—the 
fruit of her amour with the Prince of Wales: and by 
degrees, as she recovered from her confinement, het 
reason returned altogether and her mind regamed its 
pristine strength, although ita buoyant freshness had 
fled for ever. In due time she listened to the honours 
able proposals which the Honourable Arthur Eaton 
made to her: for, although the sad story of her first 
love and her shame was now known to him, he gene- 
roualy renewed that offer which had formerly berm 
rejected. Accordingly, about eighteen months after 
the death of her father Lord Holderness, Octavia } 
Clarendon became the wife of the Honourable Arthur 
Eaton. and on the same day Panline bestowed her 
hand upon Lord #'lorimel. 

About the same time Rose Foster accompanied 
George Woodfall to the altar: and the Marchioncss 
of Bellenden, who never omitted any opportunity of 
sustaining her reputation for benevolence as well sg 
piety, presented the bride with a dowry of five thou- 
sand pounds upon the wedding day. The young 
artist, having some time previously thrown 
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yoke of Mr. Shrubsole the picture-dealer, was already 
rising in reputation at the period of his marriage ; 
and in a few years he achieved the celebrity of one 
ef the greatest pamters of the age. 

We have now brought the First Series of the Mys- 
TURIES OF THE CourRT or LONDON to a conclusion. 
But though the curtain has fallen upon the career of 
most of the characters who have been figuring upon 
the stage of our narrative, there are still some the 
thread of whose history it is our purpose to take up 
and entertwine with the incidents of another tale. The 
catalogue of the amours of the yoluptuary George is 
not exhausted: while the wrongs, the persecutions, 
and the trialy ef hia hapless wife, Caroline of Brans- 
wick, remain to be delineated. The materials which 
our forthoomting isboura will afford 
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